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Seveniy-Jive  years  have  passed  shue  Littgard  contpleied 
his  History  of  England,  tvkuk  ends  with  the  Revolu- 
lion  of  i6SS.  During  tlutl  period  hhiaritu! :^ludy  has 
madt  a  gnai  advance.  V^ar  a/ler  year  the  mass  of 
THaUriais  for  a  new  History  of  England  has  increased; 
novj  lights  have  beett  thrown  mi  events  and  characters^ 
and  old  errors  have  been  corrected.  Many  noiable 
warts  have  been  written  on  various  periods  of  our 
history ;  some  of  ihcjo.  al  siuh  length  as  to  appeal 
almost  exclusively  to  professed  historical  students.  It 
is  believed  that  the  time  has  eojne  when  the  advance 
whi^h  has  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of  English 
history  as  a  wIwU  should  be  laid  before  the  public  in 
t>  single  work  of  fairly  adequate  size.  Such  a  book 
sh-ould  he  founded  on  independent  thought  and  research, 
iut  should  ai  (he  same  time  be  written  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  loorks  of  ike  best  modern  historians 
xnd  with  a  desire  to  take  advantage  of  tlteir  teaching 
wherever  it  appears  sound. 

The  vast  number  of  authorities,  printed  and  in 
manuscript^  on  which  a  History*  of  England  should  be 
ffosed,  if  it  is  to  represent  the  existing  state  of  know- 
kdge,  renders  eo-operaiion  almost  necessary  and  certainly 
ndiisablc.  The  History,  of  which  this  volume  is  an  in- 
stainteut.  is  an  attempt  to  set  forth  in  a  readable  form 
ike  results  at  present  attainted  by  research.  It  will  con- 
sist of  twehjs  volumes  by  tweh^e  different  writers^  each 
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ef  iktm  chmen  as  beif^g  speciaify  eapabie  of  deaiing  wilh 

Y^if  fiff-i'od  ivhuh  h^  mtderlakes,  and  tlic  editors,  wkUe 

leaving  io  esuk  autfwr  as  free  a  hand  as  possibk,  hope 

to  insure  a  gemral  simiianiy  in  method  of  treatment,  so 

I   that  the  twelve  volumes  ntay  in  their  contents^  as  well  as 
in  their  atitiDard  appearance,  fomt  one  History. 
As  its  title    imports^  this   History   imil  primarily 
deaf  with  polities,  with  the  History  of  England  and, 
after  the  date  of  the  union  -mtk  Scotland-,  Lireat  Britain, 
as  a  state  or  body  politie  i  but  as  the  life  of  a  nation  is 
^^£oniplex^  and  its  condition  at  any  given  time  cannot  be 
understood  without  taking  into  account  the  various  forees 
actijiff  upon  it,  notices  of  rellgioits  matters  and  of  in- 
tellectual, social,  and  economic  progress  will  also  find 
place  in  tliese  volumes.      The  footnotes  will^  so  far  as 
is  possible ^  be  confined  to  rtferences  io  authoritifs,  and 
references  "mil  not    be    appended  to  statements   which 
appear  to   be   matters   of  common   knowledge  and  do 
not  call  for  support.     Each  volume  will  have  an  Ap- 
pendix giving  some  account  of  the  chief  authorities^ 
original  and  secondary^    which    the    author   lias    used. 
This  account  will  be  compiled  ivith  a  vie'o?  of  helping 
students  rather  than  of  making  long  lists  of  books  with- 
out auy  nates  as  to  their  contents  or  value*      Thai  the 
History  tirill  haz>e  faults  both  of  its  own  and  such  oi 
will  always  in  some  measure  attend  co-operative  w&rk^ 
must  be  expected,  but  no  pains  kai*e  been  spared  to  make 
it,  so  far  as  may  be^  not  wholly  nnworthy  of  the  great- 
ness of  its  subject. 

licuh  volume^  while  forming  part  of  a  cantpUte 
Histofy,  mill  also  in  itself  be  a  separate  and  contplete 
book,  will  be  sold  separately,  and  will  have  its  own 
index,  and  two  or  more  nmps. 


The  History  will  be  divided  aa  follows: — 

Vol  1.  to  ro66.     By  Thomas  Hodgkin,  aC.U,  Litt,Do  Fellow 

of  University  College,  London ;    Fellow  of  the    British 

Academy, 
Vol  n.    1066  to   I3I6.     By  Geoi^   Burton    Adams,   M.A., 

Professor    r,(    History   (n    Vale    University.    New    Haven, 

Connecticut 
Vol.  rrr  1216  to  1377.     By  T  R  Tout,  M.A.,  Professor  of 

Medieval  and  Modem  History  in  the  Victoria  University 

of  Manchester;    formerly  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College, 

Oxford, 
VoL  IV.    [37?  to  1485-     By  C.  Oman,  M.A..  Chichelc  Pro- 
fessor of  Modem  History  in   the  University  of  Oxford; 

Fellow  of  the  British  Academy. 
VoL  V.   1485  to  1547.     By  H.  A.   L.  Fbher.  M.A..  Fellow 

and  Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford. 
Vol.  VK  1547  to  1603.     By  A,  R  Pollard.  M.A„  Jesua  College, 

Oxford,  Professor  of  Constitutional  History  in  University 

College,  London, 
Vol  VI  I.  1603  to  1660,     By  F.  C.  Mont^uc,  M.A.,  Professor 

of  Historj'  in  University  College,  London  -,  formerly  Fellow 

of  Oriel  College,  Oxfofd. 
VoL  VIH.  T660  to  J702.     By  Richard  Lodge,  M,A.,  LUD., 

Professor   of  History   in    the    University  of  Edinburgh; 

formerly  Fellow  of  Btasenose  Collide,  Oxford. 

Vol  IX.  J703  to   i;6a      By  I,  S.   Leadam.  M.A.,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Brasenoye  Collie,  Oxford. 

Vol  X,    T760  to  iSoi.     By  the  Rev.  William    Hunt,  M.A^ 
D,Litt,  Trinity  College.  Oxford, 

Vol  XL  180J    to  1837.     By  the   Hon.  Geo^  C.  Brodrick, 

D.C.L.,  late  Warden  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and 
J.  K.  Fothcringham,  M,A.,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
Lecturer  in  Classics  at  King's  College,  London, 
Vol  XU,  1837  to  1901,  By  Sidney  Low,  M.A.,  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  formerly  Lecturer  on  History  at  King's 
College,  London. 
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THE  FRENCH  WAR. 


On  Sunday,  June  21,  1377,  died  Edward,  third  of  that  name  chap. 
since  ihe  Conquest,  in  unlionoured  old  age.  Lang  ere  he 
passed  away  the  victor  of  Haiidon  and  Sluys  and  Crccy  had 
sunk  into  a  feeble  and  facile  dotard^  the  victim  of  venal  courtiers 
and  a  greedy  mistress,  and  lUc  tool  of  his  eldest  surviving  son,  \ 
the  ambitious  but  incompetent  Duke  of  Lancaster,  He  left  his  ' 
realm  involved  in  a  bitter  constitutional  struggle  at  home,  and 
a  disastiTJUs  war  abroad.  There  had  been  many  who  feared 
that  Wis  death  would  be  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  an  even 
rt'orae  evil,  civil  strife  over  the  succession  to  the  crown.  The 
numerous  enemies  of  John  of  Gaunt  were  convinced  that  the 
duke  was  watching  his  opportunity  to  thrust  aside  his  little 
nephew,  Richard  Prince  of  Wales,  and  to  lay  claim  to  the 
tiironc.  He  was  in  possession  of  the  position — if  not  the  title 
— of  regent:  he  had  just  succeeded  in  crushing  the  political 
enemies  who  had  pressed  him  sohardinthe  '*good  parliament" 
of  I3?6-  Speaker  De  la  Mare  was  still  in  prison;  Rishop 
Wykeham  had  beer  compelled  to  bumble  himself,  and  to  sue, 
through  a  most  undignified  channel,'  for  the  restoration  of  his 
temporalities;  the  Earl  of  iMarch  and  the  other  peers  who  had 
supported  the  popular  party  had  been  deprived  of  office  and 
excluded  from  the  council  But  John  of  Lancaster,  with  all 
his  faults,  was  not  a  scheming  villain  of  the  type  cf  his  great- 
nephew.  Richard  of  Gloucester.  Arrogant,  self-willed,  hasty  in 
word  and  deed,  he  m^ht  be ;  but  he  was  loyal,  so  far  as  his  ' 
lights  served  him,  to  the  knightly  ethics  of  his  age,  and  nothing 

1  The  mediaticn  of  Alice  PcirErfi,  wba  Induced  the  old  king  lo  pudgn  Wylit;- 
ham.  though  Lanruter  Hill  rcfaintd  a  rancorone  reeling  against  him  {Chron. 
Am£L,  pp.  ij6-37|. 
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CHAP,  t^wdj  rafther  from  his  thoughts  than  usurpation.     While  his 
/^■yVycflivcd.  he  had  declared  with  great  emphasis  that  he  own 


r 


father 

owned  his 
nephew  as  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  and  he  had  paraded 
the  child  before  the  subservient  Lancastrian  parliament  of  the 
preceding  January  as  the  "  lieutenant  of  the  king  '\  That  this 
was  no  mere  hypocritical  show  was  made  sufficiently  manifest 
by  his  behaviour  when  the  life  of  Edward  1 1 1.  at  last  flickered 
out  The  change  in  sovereigns  meant  everything  to  him  ;  his 
domination  had  come  to  ar  end,  and  he  was  well  aware  that 
those  who  stood  nearest  to  his  young  nephew  loved  him  not. 
Yet  he  accepted  the  situation  with  uniiupeaLhablc  good  faith, 
though  it  involved  the  reversal  of  all  his  policy,  and  Che  sur- 
render of  his  cherished  enmities.  Two  days  after  his  father's 
death  he  was  formally  recondled,  at  the  express  entreaty  of  the 
young  king^  to  his  old  foes  the  citizens  of  London,  A  few 
days  later  he  assented  to  the  complete  pardon  of  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester;  immediately  after  he  witnessed  without  pro- 
test the  release  of  Speaker  De  la  Mare,  who  entered  London 
in  triumph  after  nine  weaiy  months  spent  in  Nottingham 
Castle 

The  rule  of  I^ancaster  was  ended  ;  it  remained  to  be  seen 
who  would  receive  over  the  government  of  England  from  his 
hands,  Richard  11.  himself  was  still  too  young  to  count  as  a 
factor  in  the  situation,  save  indeed  that  his  forloni  youth  ap- 
pealed to  the  sympathy  of  all  his  subjects.  He  was  a  weU- 
grown  boy  of  ten,  with  finely  cut  features  and  a  mass  erf. 
curling  golden  hair.  The  hereditaiy  beauty  of  the  Planta- 
genets  was  all  bia  own  ;  a  chronicler  who  saw  him  on  his  co-i 
ronation  day  compares  him  to  Absalom ;  J  and  indeed  he  was 
well  fitted  to  "steal  away  the  heart  of  the  people/'  well  fitted 
also  in  after  days  to  lase  what  he  had  won  by  wayward  petu- 
lance and  overweening  self-confidence  like  his  scriptural  proto- 
type. Richard  had  been  kept  hitherto  under  the  close  care  of 
his  mother,  for  his  father,  the  Black  Prince,  long  a  broken  invalid, 
seems  to  have  had  little  to  do  with  his  rearing.  The  Princess 
of  Wales  was  a  lady  of  whom  no  man  could  speak  any  ill — 
unless  indeed  he  was  malicious  enough  to  refer  to  her  early 
matrimonial  infelicities  with  William  of  J^alisbury.     She  was  a . 

^AdamorUBk,  p.  i. 
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lover  of  peace,  a  reconciler  of  enemies,  a  ready  friend  of  the    CHAP, 
unfortunate.     Her  influence  was  always  exerted  on  the  side  of       '' 
wisdom  and  mcderittion,  and  at  the  moment  of  her  sons  ac- 
cession she  gave  proof  of  her  good  sense  by  accepting  frankly 
the  loyal  protestations  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and   refraining  from 
any  attempt  to  rabc  up  a  party  againat  him.     Nothing  could 
have  been  more  easy  than  to  take  the  other  course :  there  were 
old  enemies  of  the  duke  who  would  have  been  only  too  happy 
tocnmbine  for  such  a  purpose,  if  the  chance  had  been  given 
them.    To  complete  the  picture  of  thb  amiable,  if  not  veryj 
forcible,  princess,  we  must  add  that  she  was  decidedly  inclined 
to  favour  the  reformer  John  Wycjiffc     Sir  Lewis  Clifford  and 
certain  other  of  the  knights  of  her   household  were  avowed 
Lollards. 

The  king  was  crowned  on  July  l6:  three  days  later  the 
names  of  the  council  which  was  to  administer  the  realm  for  him 
wac  published  Lancaster  did  not  appear  in  the  list;  he  had 
known  long  before  that  he  would  t>e  excluded,  but  by  the  com- 
prtunise  and  pacification  made  immediately  on  the  death  of  his 
^^^alittril  had  been  provided  that  he  should  be  represented  by 
^IpifCTal  of  his  partisans  among  the  twelve  councillors.  His  pn- 
»ile  chancellor,  Bishop  Ei^hum  of  Salisbury,  his  allies,  Richard 
Earl  of  Arundel  and  Lord  Latimer,  faced  his  foes  Bishop 
Cinirienay  of  London  and  the  Earl  of  March-  In  short,  the 
council  was  a  sort  of  "coalition  ministry,'*  in  which  the  court 
party  and  the  constitutional  parCy  were  both  represented.  Its 
cfation  bears  witness  to  an  honest  endeavour  at  patriotic  self- 
r»lmint  on  either  side-  Bui  such  a  body  was  ill-calculated  for 
ihe  deliverance  of  England  from  the  complicated  evils  which 
bad  her  at  the  moment  Not  only  were  the  political  views 
^  its  members  too  heterogeneous  to  be  easily  reconciled,  but 
^y  ihcmscives  were  individually  lacking  alike  in  insight  and 
^  force.  The  best  that  could  be  hoped  of  such  a  body  was  that 
il  might — to  use  Che  words  of  a  modem  politician — *'  muddle 
along  somehow"  through  the  dangers  that  lay  immediately 
ahtad. 

The  chief  of  these  was  the  disastrous  French  war,  now  more 

Ihreatening  than  ever  ir  appearance.     The  struggle  which  had 

commenced  with  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  of  Calais  in   1369 

now  in  its  eighth  year.     There  had  been  a  short  truce  in 
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13^6-77,  while  John  of  Gaunt  had  been  carrying  out  his 
Truitless  negotfatians  at  Rniges.  But  the  armistice  had  run 
out  on  April  i,  1377,  twelve  weeks  before  the  accession  of 
Richard  II.,  and  the  enemy  had  resumed  operations  in  the 
most  vigorous  style. 

The  war  had  become  e^^sertially  defensive  in  character.  It 
differed  entirely  from  the  old  struggle  of  1337-^0,  when  Edward 
III.,  having  gained  the  command  of  the  seas  at  Sluys,  attacked 
any  point  of  France  that  he  chose,  conquering  and  to  conquer. 
Now,  since  the  failure  of  John  ofGaunt's  jrreat  raid  of  1373,  the 
Enfrhsh  in  France  had  been  standing  at  bay,  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  defend  the  ever- shrinking  border  of  tlie  duchy  of  Aqui- 
tainc.  ft  was  but  a  remnant  of  the  old  heritage  of  Eleanor 
of  Guiennc  that  remained;  Bergerac  on  the  Dordogne  was  the 
farthest  fortress  in  the  inland  that  acknowledged  the  suzerainty 
of  Richard  II,  There  was  still  a  solid  block  of  loyal  towns 
around  Bordeaux, — their  ever^faithful  elder  sister— Mortagne, 
Ulaye,  Bourg^  Uboume,  Sauvcterre,  St.  Macairc.  But  this  patch 
on  the  Girondc  was  connected  with  the  other  group  of  English 
fortresses  only  by  a  narrow  slip  along  the  sea-coast,  amid  the 
desolate  pine  forests  of  the  Landes.  When  this  was  passed, 
there  was  a  broader  stretch  of  territory  .still  intact,  extending 
from  the  great  harbniir-fortresa  of  13ayonrc  as  far  as  Dax  and 
the  borders  of  Navarre,  Hut  all  the  great  barons  of  the  Gascon 
inland,  headed  by  the  Count  of  Arm^^nac  and  the  Lord  of  Al- 
bretj  had  long  passed  over  to  the  French  side.  Thus  the  frontier 
presented  by  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  was  veiy  weak;  it  had 
length  but  no  depth,  and  could  not  have  been  maintained  for 
a  moment,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  was  covered  by  many  strong 
castles  and  fortified  towns,  against  which  the  siegecraft  of  the 
fourteenth  century  could  only  work  vtxy  slowly,  Jt  seemed 
probable  that  a  few  more  summers  would  suffice  to  place  even 
these  last  strongholds  in  the  hands  of  the  Constable  Bertrand 
du  Gucsclin  and  the  mercenary  bands  of  Charles  V.  Outside 
Aquitaine  there  remained^  of  all  the  former  possessions  of 
pdward  III.,  only  the  single  stronghold  of  Calais  and  its  de- 
pendent forts.  But  strong  in  its  girdle  of  marshes,  and  easily 
succoured  from  Dover,  the  great  gate  of  entry  into  northern 
France  seemed  likely  to  be  preserved  long  after  Bordeaux  and 
Bayonne  should  have  passed  away  to  the  enemy. 
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Thrcatenirg,  hopeless  indeed,  as  was  the  condition  of  affairs   CHAP, 
m  Aquitaine,  this  was  not  for  the  moment  the  greatest  peril 
which  the  council  of  Richard  II.  had  to  face.    The  naval  danger 
was  the  really  pressing  one  ;   the  commaTid  of  the  sea  had  been 
lost  za  far  back  as  t  372,  when  the  fleet  of  the  Earl  of  Pembrokel 
had  been  defeated  off  La  Rochclle  by  the  allied  navies  ofi 
France  and  Castile.     Since  then  the  dominion  of  the  narrow 
seas  had  completely  disappeared.     It  was  no  longer  possible 
En  communicate  freely  with   Bordeaux   and   Bayonne;    it  wai 
nol  even  safe  to  reckon  on  an  undisturbed  voyage  down  the 
Channel.      This  state  of  affairs  was  the  direct  result  of  the 
Biack  Prince's  unhappy  interference  in  the  domestic  politics  of 
Spain.     By  espousing  the  unlucky  cause  of  Pedro  the  Cruel, 
he  had  made  the  house  of  Trastamara  the  hitler  enemy  of  Eng- 
land.    Ca-stile  wHj)  a  ationg  naval  power,  and  when  itri  Jleet  was 
added  to  that  of  France  they  were  too  powerful  for  the  English 
navy.     The  best  policy  for  England  to  pursue  at  this  moment 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  to  make  peace  at  any  price  with 
ihc  Kit^g  of  Castile.     If  his  sliips  liad  been  withdraiATi,  it  would 
have  btren  pcjssiblc  to   face  tlie   French  navy  on  equal  terms. 
But  unfortunately  a  reconciliation  with  Knriquc  of  Trastamara 
wa^  [mpracticnble,  beeaust^  an  English  prince  was  at  this  moment 
claiming  the  bastard's  crown.     John  of  Gaunt  had  married  Con- 
stance, the  eldest  surviving  daughter  of  Pedro  the  Cruel,  and 
on  the  murder  of  his  father-in-law  had  proclaimed  himself  and 
blfl  wife  King  and  Queen  of  Castile  and  Leon.     He  had  Spanish 
followers  about  his  court,  who  were  always  intriguing  with  the 
surviving  partisans  of  their  iaie  king.     Unless  Lancaster  would 
surrender  his  pretensions  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  j^eace  from 
King  Enrique.       The  duke    liad   no   such    scif-denying  inten- 
tions :  on  the  contrary,  he  was  hoping,  with  the  aid  of  the  King 
of  Portugal  and  the  Castihan  malcontents,  to  renew  the  attack 
on  the  house  of  Trastamara,      His  view  of  the  situation  was 
that  il  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  English  government  to 
make  him  King  of  Castile,  and  he  wa^i  not  easily  to  be  per- 
suaded that  the  wiser  course  would  be  to  abandon  his  claims, 
and  make  peace  at  all  costs  with  Don  Ennquc. 

In  the  year  of  Richard's  accession  the  naval  war  had  reached 
an  absolutely  disastrous  stage.  The  very  voyage  from  Dover 
to  Calais  was  perilous ;  the  Boulc^e  privateers  had  been  captur- 
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jer;  had  baen  attadfiod  «i  2  ttakd  on  Ibc 
r,  aid  bad  tm^fc^apBf  i^rtmEiaoiL    A  few  (&>fs 

bdbn^     Tbc  FtcndtaifaBnl.JcMi  >ic  Vkrmc  amj  hca  Ca^- 

ttigCImmwJ^  bad  eaten  tD<xBdiKlti^KfiaBa&airfopef- 
in  Kent  asid  Sosiscc.  T^i^  ssied  l^i^  on  tte&9tt<rf' 
PeUn  4tid  Pvul  rsvagctf  dv^  liife  ^  W^^  m  Au^ost;  and 
buniE  tLi^±a^aiuirniiadinbMtirdlcpnarcif  LcM^wfaa 

;  tteEMi  qf  Angular  fat  toCJa.  itJt^iutLopdQn.   Fn^lr 
3iadic  3.  dahng  rsui  into  t£K  csaary  of  E&e  TTiimri,  aad 


niwunwi  as  were  Ac  opane  ODatfhsaf  Kac  Kidianf^ 

PcngcMisdlvia^toBtaiCenr^lbrhet  tunmn  mc  pK>- 
MJ*—  M »fc^^*^ ^aai  ^— *^*j  »  ^p^fcA fc— ^^      tnc^msDCiiiad 

<Mt  gDCiot^.  acid  aakcd  snccoar  &on  BofdeaBc  Sir  Tlocaas 
FdtBo,  the  aesae^S^  o€  A^i^MS;  ifem^  te  cndd  e^Aer  ao 
larger  A  ^DTO  cfian  500  laaee^  ttnwght  teaadf  in  hawr  bogod 
m  do  gnm^grg  fo  r3»  The  kagttcc  On  Sepbaaber  t  he  fefl 
upon  a  Ficndi  cotnof  wfakh  vaa  rMMi^ift|L  ap  »egc-<=neincs  to 
reinforce  .^itfoa  5  baClcraig  tinL  Bat  Ae  tMXxt  va^  too  stxcae 
for  Kim  ;  be  niaiiiiliiiln>  and  1  ■flMnrrt  aad  weth  hn  four  ^reat 
lends  of  Gascony,  d>c  ttnoanys  o^  tbe  Eq^bA  F"*^  ^  *^ 
dnchy.    Tbr  garr^on  ^  Dtiy-iac  !mtni«fawi  iKXt  dt>'. 

The  [uijoisttis  kid  ^  mxct  a  Ulc  of  "■*'^*^*"  c&ftStcr  to 
the  ttr^t  puiiameot  of  Rkhard  tU  vbkk  w«s  sonMoooed  b> 
meet  at  Weatminaaer  en  October  13,     tn  3p«l  this  a&semblf 

1376.  ft  was  atrongty Mtti-LaacastrMft  faifaefia^anct  met  with 
A  Steadfast  detcmiinAtkin  of  revcfsing  all  the  doings  of  John 
ci  GaBoC's  packed  parliament  of  jamary,  1377.  and  harking 
back  to  an  ttie  nfonns  tbat  bad  b««ti  Eaooted  in  the  prevkjus 
ynat.     tf  it  bad  not  been  that  the  Rflkn  «as  in  seHdus  darker 
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of  foreign  invasion,  and  had  there  not  been  a  genuine  desire 
to  spare  the  young  king  all  possible  troublej  the  reaction  would 
have  been  even  more  violent      The  Commons  began  by  re- 
electing as  their  Speaker  the  newly- re  leased  prisoner  Sir  Peter 
De  la  Mare,  the  hero  of  the  *^  good  parliament ".     But  they  dis- 
played also  much  self-restraint  in  refraining  from  any  personal 
retaliation  against   Lancaster,  and   named  hirn  first  among  the 
usual  list  of  peers  whose  advice  ihcy  declared  tbcmselves  desirous 
cf  receiving.      He  was  also  permitted  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session  to  make  a  solemn  assertion  of  his  loyalty,  none  dissent- 
ing Of  objecting.^ 

Bui  however  confident  they  might  be  that  Lancaster  was  no 
traitor  at  heart,  his  opponents  were  resolved  to  reverse  his  doings 
III  the  parliament  of  the  last  spring,  and  to  dislodge  his  adherents 
from  the  ministry.     They  began  by  addressing  three  petitions 
tD  the  crown.     The  first  was  for  the  remodelling  of  the  council, 
scrat  of  whose  members,  as  they  said,  failed  to  inspire  them 
with  confidence.     The  second  was  for  the  nomination  of  new 
personal  attendants  for  the  young  king.      The  third  was  the 
h^hJy  important  constitutional  claim  that  *' no  act  made  in 
[larliainent  should  be  repealed  save  by  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment"— a  direct  challenge  of  Lancaster's  unconstitutional  con- 
duct in  quashing  the  proceedings  of  the  **  good  parliament "  by 
roj-al  edict  in  the  preceding  year,     'llic  council  yielded  with  a 
fncijity  that  showed  its  conscious  weakness.     It  consented  to 
reform  itself  at  the  demand  of  the  Commons,     The  young 
Jdng  was  brought  forward  to  announce  that   he  had  dispensed 
with  the  services  of  Lord  Latimer,  the  most  unscrupulous  and 
impopular  of  Lancaster's  nominees,  of  the  Earl  of  Anandel, 
who  was  in  public  disfavour  for  his  real  or  supposed  cowardice 
during  the  French  invasion  of  Sussex,  and  three  other  members, 
all  of  Lancastrian  tendencies ;  they  were  to  be  replaced  by  the 
Earl  of  Stafford  and  two  other  new  councillors,     Richard  was 
also  instructed  to  declare  that  he  willingly  pledged  his  word 
that  for  the  luture  no  act  of  parliament  should  ever  be  repealed 
without  parliament's  consent 

Satisfied  with  their  victory  as  rtgards  these  two  important 
points,  the   Commons   made  the  king  the  liberal   grant  of  two 
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fifleenthsj  to  which  the  clergy  added  the  still  more  generous  gift 
of  two  tenths.  Bui  tlie  houae  annexed  conditions  to  the  supply  : 
the  money  was  not  to  be  considered  as  ordinary  revenue,  but  to 
be  treated  as  a  special  contribution  for  the  war,  and  administered 
by  two  treaiurers  appointed  ad  hoc.  It  was  added  that  for  the 
future  the  king  ought  to  refrain  from  burdening  the  people  with 
such  heavy  taxes ;  he  could  "  live  of  his  own  "  ajid  maintain 
the  war  from  his  ancient  and  regular  income,  if  only  he  were 
provided  with  capable  and  economical  ministers  ^ — a  statement 
which,  unhappily,  was  very  far  from  being  correct.  The  disas- 
trous  struggle  with  France  could  not  possibly  have  been  kept  up 
on  the  old  feudal  revenues  of  the  crown  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
cjstomsn 

Richard's  advisers  were  so  glad  to  get  the  money,  and  ao 
eager  to  show  that  they  wished  honestly  to  spend  it  on  the  war 
and  nothing  else^  that  they  made  no  objection  either  to  the  con- 
ditions imposed  or  the  lecture  that  accompanied  them.  They 
gave  pledge  of  their  good  faith  by  appointing  as  the  war-trea> 
surcrs  William  Walworth  and  John  Phiipot,  two  leading  citizens 

§ondon.  Finding  the  ministry  in  such  a  yielding  mood,  the 
imons  now  presented  a  supplementary  petition,  to  the  effect 
they  thought  it  desirable  that  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and 
r  great  officers  of  state  should  be  appointed  by  parliament 
Even  this  enormous  encroachment  upon  the  ancient  prerogative 
of  the  crown  was  submitted  to  without  a  murmur.  The  king  was 
made  to  grant  the  petition,  and  for  some  time  the  arrangement 
was  actually  carried  out  Two  more  points  remain  to  be  noted 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  two  houses  in  November,  1377.  A 
I  petition  was  made  and  granted  that  no  person  who  had  been 
impeached  or  attainted  by  parliament  bhauld  ever  be  appointed 
to  the  royal  council^^  personal  blow  at  Lancaster's  protigi 
Lord  Latimer.  Lastly,  Alice  Ferrers  was  tried  by  the  peer_s 
and  sentenced  to  perpetual  banishment  from  court,  and  to 
forfeiture  of  all  the  lands  or  money  which  she  had  wrung  from 
the  senile  infatuation  of  Kdward  1 1 1. 

So  ended  the  proceedings  of  this  most  important  parliament, 
wherein  the  anti-Lancastrian  party  appeared  to  have  won  a  com- 


^  E>e  tUH  vjvat,  el  COnnnuel  werram  auam :  barm  propri?  qihi  FiuTficiiinf. 
lam  itd  Tcgiae  domufl  axbLbitLoneni  f^uom  Jtd  werrae  BattenLBCionem,  u  cadeta 
bona  minifitros  idcxicos  HartiLntui  (CAron.  Angl.^-^,  ^7')^ 
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plete  and  permanent  victory.     They  had  recast  th^ personnel  ofl  CHAP. 
the  council,  established  their  control  over  the  great  ministers  on        *" 
the  crown,  and  vindicated   their  right  of  appropriating  grants! 
for  objects  to  be  designated  by  themselves.     John  of  Gaunt  had 
bowed  before  the  atorm  ;  he  had  made  no  protest,  save  that  in 
defence  of  his  own  persona!  loyalty,  and  had  allowed  his  ad- 
herents to  be  swept  out  of  office.     At  the  termination  of  the 
ssion  he  retired  to  his  estates,  and  for  many  months  refrained 
from  interfering  in  any  affairs  of  state.     !t  would  appear  that 
he  was  loyally  attempting  to  live  down  the  charge  that  he  had 
aimed  at  a  dictatorship,  or  even  at  the  crown  itself,! 

The  newly  recast  council  would  seem  to  have  been  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  the  best  way  of  conducting  the  war.  They 
baited  between  the  two  views  which  have  again  and  again 
been  urged  in  various  centuries,  when  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom is  in  question,  and  which  crop  up  even  now  when  soldiers 
■  and  sailors  discuss  that  problem.  Is  it  true  that  "the  best 
'defensive  is  a  vigorous  offensive" — that  England  should  ward 
off  attacks  on  her  own  shores  by  throwing  all  her  strength  into 
her  navy  and  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  waters?  Or 
should  she  think  of  her  ill-protected  harbours  and  her  long 
exposed  tines  of  cobsX.  and  de\'oie  part  of  her  energies  to  forti- 
fication and  land  defence?  Rememtjering  what  had  hap})ent^ 
during  the  last  summer  in  Sussex  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  some 
counciliors  urged  the  importance  of  being  prepared  at  home. 
Others  pointed  out,  with  a  good  deal  of  reason,  that  prevention 
is  better  than  cure,  that  if  only  there  had  been  a  strong  English 
fleet  at  sea  in  the  preceding  July  the  French  and  Casliliaiis 
would  never  have  ventured  to  throw  ashore  large  landing  forges, 
which  would  have  been  lost  if  their  squadron  had  been  defeated. 

A  compromise  was  the  natural  result  of  this  conflict  of 
opinions.  A  good  deal  of  money  was  set  aside  for  strengthen- 
ing fortifications  both  in  England  and  in  Guienne,^  and  the 
towr^  of  the  south  coast  were  urged  in  addition  to  do  all  that 
they  could  for  their  own  protection.  Even  places  so  far  inland 
as  Oxford  received,  in  February,  137S,  letters  from  the  council 
to  bid  thtan  strengthen  their  defences,  in  view  of  the  French 
raida  of  ihe  previous  year.     But  the  greater  part  of  the  parlia- 


*  In  llie  parliament  r>f  Occ,,  137S,  Walworth  and   Pbilpot  accounted  foi 
£^Bjocn  >puit  on  Lomca«B  out  ol  the  wai-gfant  {Hot.  PtvL,  iii.,  36). 
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The  inlrigiieii  with  England  weie  probably  g«nuin«.  The  paf«TS  seiied  In 
ihfi  pOflacbdion  of  tbc  Navj^rreEe  agent  JacqiieEdc  Rue  ast  caidto  hav«  conlfiined 
t  project  For  liic  mairiagc  of  Chaflcs'a  son  Pierre  to  Kathaiinc  of  Lancasicr. 
The  asNiBsiiuLion  plot  was  piabably  ft  ficiion  va  Chiovr  odium  on  Che  kJng-  5n 
CJbrm^r  d^j  ^vafr/  PrrMiVn  VoJrrfj.  p.  ^65  ;  and  FroLEfurt.  iic,,  55. 


Ricntafy  grant  was  ?ct  aside  for  the  raiatog  of  a  fleet  which 
was  to  sweep  the  Fren<:h  and  Ca^tilian^  from  Che  seas.  The 
cocnmand  of  this  naval  armament  was  given  Co  John  of  Gaunt, 
m  gpitc  of  his  general  unpopularity,  and  of  the  care  which  the 
tatc  parliarnent  had  taken  to  exclude  hl^  partisans  frooi  the 
coondl. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  secret  explanation  of  such  a 

9tef^  the  charge  of  Che  Channel  t^eet  was  assigned  to  Duke  lohn 

in  the  end  of  February,  and  the  contingenls  were  difected  to 

muster  in  March.     But  they  were  presently  informed  that  their     - 

setting  forth  would  not  be  till  Midsummer  Day,     This  Lor^  I 

delay,  for  which  the  duke  was  bitterly  blamed,  was  mainly 

due  to  the  rise  of  new  political  complications  in  France,  which 

had  to  be  taken  into  consideration  before  the  precise  movements 

of  the  fleet  could  be  dclcnnircd.     The  first  of  these  unexpected 

developments  was  an  offer  from   the  Duke  of  Brittany  to  put 

into  English  hands  Brest,  the  one  great  fortress  of  his  duct^ 

which  litill  remained  faithful  to  him.     John  of  Montfort  had 

suffered  bitterly  for  his  alliance  with  England;  he  was  at  the 

present  moment  In  exile,  and,  in  despair  of  reconquering  his 

dominions  by  his  own  sword,  he  offered  in  April  to  cede  his 

last  foothold  in  them,  receiving  in  return  Castle  Rising  and 

certain  other  royal  manors.      Brest,  or  its  rugged  peninsula 

with  its  impregnable  castle  and   its  two  great  harbours,  was  a 

splendid  base  for  attacks  on  western  France,  a  second  Calais. 

But  an  even    more   important    political    event   distracted   the 

attention  of  the  English  council  to  Normandy.     Charles  the 

Bad,  King  of   Navarre,  had   long  been  in   possession  of  the 

county  of  Evreux  and  other  Norman  fiefs,  in  the  right  of  his 

^_  wife.     His  cousin  of  France,  anxious  to  get  them  into  his  own 

^B  hands,  declaied  that  he  had  detected  their  owner  intriguing 

^^k  with  the  English  ^  and  Flemings,  and  plotting  against  his  own 

^B  life  by  poison.     Assailed   before  he   could  make   prepamtion 

^B  for  defence,  Charles  the  Bad  saw  his  inland  lordships  overrun 

^B  hy  the  Constable  du  Guesclin  in  April  and  May,  1 3^8.     But  the 
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harbour-fortress  of  Cherbourg  still  remained,  and  this  he  offered    CHAP, 
to  surrender  to  England      It  was  to  be  lea^d  for  three  years,        '" 
and  in  return  the  council  covenantetl  to  succour  him  with   r.ooo 
lances  and  :2,aco  archers.     These  troops  were  to  be  used,  not 
in  Normandy,  where  Charless  fiefs  vfere  hopelessly  lost,  but  in  I 

Navarrr  itself,  which  was  thrcatenerl  both  by  the  French  and 
b^lhcir  ally  the  King  of  Castile^ 

Thus  the  projected  English  operations  of  1378  were  com- 
plicated by  the  introduction  of  two  new  factors.  Troops  had 
to  be  distracted  from  the  main  nnnameni,  not  only  to  garnson 
Bret  and  Cherbourg,  but  also  lo  fumbh  the  succours  to 
Bordeaux,  which  were  ultimately  to  be  used  to  aid  the  King  of  I 

Navarre  on  the  Fyrenean  frontier,  Nevcrlheless,  a  consider- 
able fleet  remained  under  Lancaster's  command,  and  with  it  he 
sailed  out  from  Dover  and  Sandwich  at  the  end  of  June,  deter-  | 

niineri  to  bring  the  French  to  action.  He  sought  for  Jean  de 
Viennc's  fleet  about  Cherbourg  and  all  along  the  coast,  but  I 

il  *aa  not  to  be  found.  This  year  the  usual  Castilian  reinforce- 
ments had  not  appeared,  and  the  French  admiral  had  received 
orders  from  his  cautious  master  not  to  fight  without  their  aid. 
He  had  retired  up  the  estuary  of  the  Seine,  and  gone  into 
Whour  under  the  wails  of  Harfleur.     Lancaster,  Finding  that  | 

Uwrc  was  no  enemy  to  fights  recast  his  plans.  After  some 
deliberation,  he  rew>lved  to  make  a  dash  at  St  Malo,  a  great 
taunt  of  corsairs  and  the  key  of  the  northern  coast  of  Brittany.  I 

He  could  not  hope  tfi  execute  any  lengthy  land  ojierations, 
because  his  knights  had  not  brought  their  hor^s,  navaJ  battles 
only  having  been  expected,  but  he  thought  that  a  landing  in 
Brittany  rai^t  canse  a  general  rising  of  the  countr^'-side  in 
favour  of  its  exiled  duke.  The  idea  wa^  not  ill- founded,  as 
the  conduct  of  the  Bretons  in  the  next  year  was  to  prove*  but 
in  1378  they  were  not  ready.  The  garrison  of  St,  Malo  made 
a  gallant  defence;  one  attempt  to  take  the  place  by  escalade, 
and  another  to  enter  by  mining  were  frustrated,  A  lar^e 
Frendi  army  under  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  and  the 
Constable  du  Gue^cliii  presently  appeared  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Ranee.  In  accordance  with  his  usual  policy,  the  constable 
refused  open  battle,  but  cut  off  the  English  from  communica- 
tion with  the  Bretons  of  the  inland,  destroyed  their  foraging 
particB,  and  finally  hemmed  them  m  within  thefr  own  lines. 


CHAP.  Lancaster,  loth  to  d(?part  without  having  accomplished  any- 
''  thing,  ordered  a  final  attack  on  St.  Mala  by  means  of  a  mine, 
of  which  the  Earl  of  Arundel  had  charge.  But  the  garrison 
made  a  sortie  into  the  trenches  at  midnight^  surprised  the  carl, 
cut  up  his  division,  and  wrecked  the  mine.  Casting  all  the 
blame  on  Arundel,  the  duke  ordered  his  army  to  re-embark, 
and  got  borne  to  Southampton  in  the  end  uf  September, 

This  lamentable  failure,  which  reduced  lower  than  ever  the 
duke's  military  reputation,  and  exposed  him  to  much  malevolent 
criticism,'  had  at  least  one  good  efiect.  It  had  caused  Charles 
V.  to  draw  away  from  the  south  a  great  army  under  his  brother 
of  Anjuu,  which  had  been  sent  out  in  July  to  renew  the  attack 
on  the  Bordeiais.  Only  a  small  farce  was  left  Jn  Guiennc,  be- 
focging  Mortagne.  on  the  Lower  Gironde,  and  this  withdrew  in 
haste  when  Lord  Neville  arrived  at  Bordeaux  with  the  succours 
which  had  t>een  promised  for  the  aid  of  Charles  of  Navarre, 
Bayonne  was  also  delivered  from  a  pressing  danger.  Early  in 
the  year  Enrique  of  Castile  had  beset  the  place  with  an  army 
of  30,000  men,  while  his  fleet,  withdrawn  from  the  Channel  in 
the  preceding  winter,  bJocaded  the  mouth  of  the  Adour.  The 
garrison,  under  Sir  Matthew  Gumey,  held  out  nobly,  but  was 
delivered  not  so  much  by  its  own  valour  as  by  a  pestilence 
which  broke  out  In  the  Caatilian  camp.  Enrique  at  last  aban- 
doned the  leaguer  and  marched  home,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  Gascony  was  left  unmolested.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
Lord  NevillCr  with  the  3,000  men  that  he  had  brought  from 
England  in  September,  and  the  local  levies  of  Guiennc,  was  able 
to  hold  his  own,  and  even  to  carry  out  the  promised  expedition 
for  the  aid  of  Navarre,  Though  the  season  had  grown  late, 
and  All  Souls'  Day  had  arrived,  Sir  Thomas  Trivet,  one  of  the 
Biftck  Prince's  old  captains,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  at  the  head 
of  60D  lances,  and  aided  King  Charles  lo  raise  the  siege  of 
Pampeluna,  then  blockaded  by  Don  Juan  of  Castile,  the  eldest 
son  of  King  Enrique,  U'hen  at  mid-winter  he  executed  a  raid 
deep  into  the  enemy's  territory.  He  crossed  the  Sierra  de 
Moncayo  in  the  snow,  and  ravaged  the  districts  of  Sofia  and 
Almazan,  in  the  heart  of  Old  Castife. 

Though  Bayonne  had  been  saved,  and  Cherbourg  and  Brest 

'  See,  fm  example,  CkroM.  Angif.  pp.  205-6, 
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■acquired,  while  serious  French  invasion  of  England  had  been 
rendered  impossible  by  the  e^dstence  of  Lancaster's  fleet,  the 
nation  was  much  disheartened  by  the  results  of  the  campaign 
of  1378.  Jean  de  Vienne's  gaileya,  indeed,  had  been  shut  up 
ia  Harflcur  all  the  summer,  yet  small  piratical  squadrons  had 
been  troubling  the  high  seas^  and  the  council,  intent  on  Lan- 
Cher's  expedition,  refused  to  distract  any  naval  force  against 
them.  Thereupon  John  Philpot,  an  alderman  of  London  and 
one  of  the  wat-lreasurcrs  appointed  by  the  lale  [jarl[ament, 
armed  several  merchant  ships  and  hired  a  force  of  i.ooo  sailors 
and  fighting  men  from  his  own  resourcea  This  improvised 
armament  caught  the  main  squadron  of  the  pirates,  commanded 
bj'a  Scottish  adventurer  named  Mercer,'  beat  it  in  a  running 
fight,  and  took  the  Scot  himself  prisoner  With  him  fifteen 
French  and  Castilian  ships  were  captured,  and  brought  back 
to  London  in  triumph.  This  exploit  was  received  with  well- 
dcserx'cd  enthusiasm  by  every  one  save  certain  members  of 

e  council,  who  censured  Philpot  for  waging  war  on  a  large 
le  without  official  authorisatlonf  and  received  from  the  enter- 

sing  alderman  the  unanswerable  reply  that  when   the   con- 

ituted  rulers  of  the  realm  refuse  help,  every  man    has   the 
aatural  right  to  endeavour  to  defend  himself. 

During  the  y-ear  I378  the  bishops  attempted  lo  bring  their 
ecclesiastical  censure  to  bear  or  John  Wyctifle,  and  to  enforce 
against  him  the  papal  bulls.  How  he  escaped  any  practical 
inconvenience  will  be  related  hereafter,     But  violent  as  was 

e  passion  aroused  by  the  attack  on  the  daring  theologian,  his 
caused  less  stir  than  an  untoward  incident  in  London — the 

mous  pollution  of  Westminster  Abbey  on  August  11,  137S. 
e  story  deserves  a  brief  notice.  Two  squires  named  John 
Hiakcl  and  Robert  Haulc  had  taken  prisoner — long  years  be- 
fore  at  the  battle  of  Navarette— an  Aragonese  grandee,  Alfonso, 
Duke  of  Gandia  and  Count  of  Denia.  They  allowed  him  to  go 
home,  leaving  hfs  eldest  son  in  their  hands  as  pledge  for  his 
ruisom.     But  the  years  passed  by,  and  the  duke  had  not  been 

i!c  to  raise  the  vast  sum  of  6O1OOO  florins  to  buy  back  his  hcin 


CHAP. 

1. 


*  The  son  of  anolhci  John  Mercer  "  vir  Batis  vafcr  cl  cansUlo  pioidua,"  wbq 
Ml  hired  for  miny  years  by  the  King  of  Fraikce,  and  made  the  North  Sea  his 
ippctal  cniiKing  grtmnd-  The  father  wiu  At  ihin  niornent  a  pHsoneTn  but  his  eon 
*u  col>tinuing  Ihe  work  [Cktow.  Angl.y  p.  198)^ 
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At  Ufit  be  enlisted  ba  ffMnnwu  Utt  King  of  .Vagon.  in  hk 
cause.  Doc  Juan  1.  ^ait  ac  axE^n^adcir  Id  £bv^  Bc^li^  cmnJ, 
bagging  them  to  secure  Lhe  release  of  die  bort^p,  Hie  apoio 
refused  to  abatr  a  fiom  of  the  lang-dd^vd  tiaaafn;  flvse- 
upon  the  coancil  put  tligm  bitD  tl&c  Towez.  After  scone  moadis 
botii  Shake]  and  Hauie  escaped,  and  toc^  sanduaiy  in  Wcsi- 
minsicr  Afaber  At  thit  ibe  council  ETCTt  angT3-,  and  unkfcd 
Sir  Alan  Buxhall,  licutenant  of  the  Tuwcr,  lo  rccowa^  his 
pdvoocrs  as  best  be  cooJd.  Buxhall  was  hi^h-handtd  and 
;  lie  entefod  th?  abbe>'  with  a  band  of  anned  noi, 
ThnlrrI  imnurr  and  arreted  him.  Then,  heinBg  AAt 
H»de  ra  ittencfin^  tna^,  he  mard>ed  up  mto  the  choir  id  by 
bands  cm  hwn  aJ^o.  But  the  sqim^  a  faot-headad  fc^ow.  drew 
out  a  ^ort  sword  fnjm  under  his  gown,  struck  oat  at  the 
ser^«3nt£.  and,  «iien  they  feli  back,  ran  op  tiic  d)oar  and 
took  lefuge  at  the  aJtar.  Disr^arding  tLooe  and  place,  BnvfaaH 
and  tu«  men  pursued  him ;  tike  mcfiks  and  dKannerr  m^icd 
in  brfwecn,  to  ward  off  the  irrweTPnt  hitruders ;  %  cxmfoscd 
scuffle  folkywcd  on  the  aJtar  slc^  and  Haulc  was  kiUcd  and 
a  acnstsTi  mortaJJy  wounded.  Stxii  a  gross  c<»e  of  sacrile^ 
fttd  Dflt  been  seen  is  Eo^and  since  the  death  <£  Bedcet.  and 
the  whole  of  the  cler^"  of  the  realm  roae  op  in  fuiy.  Arch- 
bwifcjp  Sudbury,  though  uasl}}-  the  niost  miU  and  plarahlr  of 

L,  ejccomnmnicatod  fiot  ooly  Buxhall  and  bis  aunioos»  but 
all  their  eaq3k])'CTs,  aiders,  and  abettorss  adding  a  ^jedal  ex- 
cat^Xxn  for  the  kic^,  bis  mother  the  Princess  of  Waki,  and  the 
Duke  cf  Lanoster.^  This  eTCtraordinary  supplement  suggested 
fSthcr  than  denied  that  thoK  royaJ  persosiages  were  implicated 
in  file  matter,  and  the  whole  cound]  was  ccrtairJy  involved 
m  the  sentence,  for  it  had  gh-en  Buxhall  the  o«ler  whkh  led 
tohu  mme. 

Heaiwiiile  the  abbey  was  ^ut  up,  as  beif%  polluted  by 
Uood,  aod  when  autumn  had  arrived  the  parlkament  was  stmi' 
nMDod  to  meet  at  Gkuoestcr  mslcad  of  at  its  U5ual  mustering 
f^acc;  The  bouse  sat  from  October  zo  to  No\'cmber  16,  and 
held  many  stormy  d^>atea  The  council  had  to  repc»rt  that 
dn^'  had  spent  all  the  grants  made  them,  and  were  in  debt 

Id  CBTBinly  nottiinj;  to  do  vith  chc  nultSt  whiJc 
M  «H^  Qi  ^  ilalQ.     It  wu  tbe:efare  tacdca  U) 
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for  [nany  arrears  due  to  Lancaster's  unlucky  armada  and  to  the  chap. 
troop  who  had  gone  to  Navarre  They  faced  their  critics  with 
the  stain  of  the  Westminster  :^acrilegc  upon  them,  excommuni' 
cate,  at  least  by  implication,  as  the  abettors  of  Buxhall's  bloody 
deed.  The  chancellor,  Houghton.  Bisbop  of  St  David's,  gave 
up  the  great  seal  before  the  scssior  began,  rather  than  meet 
the  houses;  he  was  replaced  by  Richard  Lord  Scrope,  an  old 
parliamentary  hand,  who  was  both  a  well-trusted  public  servant 
and  also  a  ptrsona  gruta  to  Lancaster,  in  whose  retinue  be  had 
formerly  served. 

The  ministers  assumed  a  most  apologetic  pose  :  they  laid 
open  their  accounts  for  public  invcstigatloa  It  was  found  that 
cveiy  penny  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  war-treasurers,  Phil- 
pot  and  Walworth-  The  Commons  then  tumed  to  other  griev- 
ances. We  find  petitions  against  the  abuse  of  power  by  sheriffs, 
and  a  request  that  these  officials  m^ht  never  hold  their  post  for 
morc  than  a  year.  Another  demand  was  that  the  Statute  of 
Labourers  might  be  strengthened  by  new  provisions  for  the  pur- 
suit of  vi^rabonds  and  fugitive  villeins.  But  the  Westminster 
sacrilege  was  the  main  subject  of  debate.  Archbishop  Sudbury 
raiiicd  the  question  at  once.  The  government  took  the  line  that, 
while  deploring  this  particular  incident,  they  were  convinced  that 
the  right  of  sanctuary  had  become  a  mere  abuse,  and  needed  to  be 
cut  dou-n  or  abolished  altogether-  They  had  submitted  a  string 
of  questions  on  the  point  to  certain  doctors  of  divinity  and  canon 
law,  as  tt'clJ  as  to  the  judges.  These  authorities  came  forward 
to  depose  that  it  waa  an  abuse  to  allow  debtors,  or  parties  to  civil 
suits,  to  U5e  the  right  of  sanctuary,  which  was  intended  only  for 
those  whose  life  was  in  danger^  Among  them  was  no  less  a 
person  than  John  Wycliffe,  whose  presence  was  particularly 
offensive  to  the  spiritual  peers,  as  it  showed  that  be  was  still 
under  the  protection  of  the  government  His  dictum  was  that 
sanctuary  was  an  abuse  at  all  times,  and  most  especially  when 
the  fugitive  was  contumaciously  evading  arrest  by  the  constituted 
authorities,  like  Shakel  and  Haule.' 

^  No  EH>lid  foundati<tn  can  be  found  for  WaTamgham's  (i.,  363-64)  venom- 
QUa  t|]£gcaLJcn  thai  the  minjatciB  were  plotting  at  ihiA  moment  to  nuke  a 
genera]  assault  on  the  Cburch,  and  to  confiKaic  its  lands.  The/  were  fu  too 
ivcak  tn  droTF  of  such  1  thing.  The  chrcniclci  bclievu  anything  of  the  men 
who  favoured  Wy^lifie. 


THE  FJtEMCB  WAML 
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teAJJ|«Lrc^tly  the  miitiitfcn  fdt  ilvasKlnA  laa  wotfifar  to 
:  to  act  upon  the  ^dricc  ol^  WjdMc  \ 
y  came  to  a  faKn^nn  witfa  tibeardibisin 
hetrd  of  the  cwommunK-Jikw  on  one 
of  the  rfghr  cf  nnctuafy  on  tbe  other. 

■from  cUiUNiy,  on  cundJtioti  of  ica^ine  all  las 
priaonorln  miini  ffjr  Undsto  tfacvaldcof  lOomaAsmyiBrand 
500  niarlcK  In  ctahn  When  asked  to  prodace  bb  hnrtip^  Ac 
^»(|iiirp  firjintfH  ti'i  hU  fnm  body  scrvaiit  Tbc  yong  CaiBtaf 
^Br)ciiia  with  ;i  tplrrvfiff  <cfiie  oT  boomr.  bad  dogaised  hnnsetf, 
^pnd  followed  hii  otptor  thrm^  aj]  1u5  troubles.  The  Gkn- 
HiVNtitr  fArllamcnt  diipcmcd,  having  debated  much  bat  dooe 
JBUtlltT.  The  srmnti  tbvt  were  made  were  wboUy  tnsoflbicnt  to 
'■I'M  liNr|{t  tha  war  {^Kpemeii.  AU  that  winter  the  connd]  vere 
^^iw»ri  (Wlo|f  monay  for  daily  dUburaements.  By  Easter  tbey  had 
^uilrwl  ii|f  a  jfnln  nf  ijopao. 

Am  If  Ifin   Kni^lUli  (fovemmcnt  had    not  already   sufficient 

Irf'Lilflr*  In  hanrj,  it  wai  confronted  at  this  moment  with  aB  the 

H|ir(ibbirtiH  HrUlntf  from  Che  Great  Schism,  whkh  was  destined  to 

^H|»llt  Lifi  ilifi  wt^nti^rii  ('hiirch  for  the  next  fort>-  >trar^     On  April 

,/*•*'  V**"  t'rlmri   VIh  I'lfl  l*<^  chosen  pope  at  Rome;  on  Sep- 

{    I  lamt»r    »l)    tha    Krorv:h    ranlinab    had    elecEcd    an    anti-pope. 

' '1»ili(*M|   VII,,  ik\    I'lrfidi.     The  two  nvals  at   onoc  sent  their 

KtTilxiiiiirlH*  ull  iiynr    r.iirr^Mr,  to  bid   against  each  other  for  the 

bniplMpfl  Iff  Itlnif*  and  [>e"plefi.     letters  from  both  sides  were 

^^IM'I  IihFii|«  tha  [jarllaintnl  of  Olnucester      Archbishop  Sudbury 

■liMrt*n|   fMiiTI  Iha  flrnt  a   »(fong  predilection  for  the  cause  of 

lUliurir  niul  MFlNir  rli^  conildftratlon  the  ministry  folloi^xd  his 

HI  hwiil,  iiikd  iHrifjiilwil  t)w   Roman  pojie.     The  step  Vk'as  inevit- 

Vftl*!*- '   '**v#<<ilj'  J i«'  rximrlrrn-c  of  Avignonese  pontiffs  had  con- 

VlHi^Mt   fVHI'   '<lir   tlinl    '*    [•"!«   chosen    by   French    cardinals 

hWmIiM   U\.  luHJllfi  h»   r.l»Klariil:    mi    Italian   might  be  her  friend, 

B|l  *viH**4|»fii||^'  fifihiHil  llt'kt  (1u>ilc!i  V.  should  take  the  opposite 

IIHh*  llib    r\^rj|«iiimMi  [Hii-r"  U"'l  l>=c'i  the  tools  of  the  French 

lilMiHM'ln',  mA  \  IcMwnl   VIL  would  almost  certainly  be  forced 

III  hillhi4  rht'li  i^vaiilpIO'     Oftb**  other  European  states  the  Em- 

^  JJimJh  nfl'l    KUivlrrn  acknowledged   Urban;    Castile, 

I  LfHrllnilil  lfw^*'K>»l''<'*l  rieiticTiL     This  division  merely 

IhIiiIiI  iinhllrHl'HvrrKcnrleB,   National  jealousies,  and  not 
\\\\\{Ui^  UsSu  ill*  IrtwIuliiPM  uf  the  papal  election  everywhere 
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settled  the  choice  made  by  the  various  governments.     But  na-   chap. 
lional  jealousies  were  embittered  by  the  new  development ;  any       '■ 
atrocity  might  he  committed  upon  ;iii  enemy  who  was  a  schis- 
matic, and  cut  off  from  the  common  rights  of  Christendom  by 
the  excommunication  or  the  pope  owned  as  apostolic  by  the 
victorious  foe. 

Meanwhile  the  winter  of  1378-9  was  over,  and  the  campaign- 
itig  season  drew  nean  But  the  treasury  was  empty,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  summon  a  new  parliament  only  five  months 
after  the  old  one  had  dispersed.  There  was  one  improvement 
in  the  situation:  the  whole  of  Brittany  had  risen  in  arms  against 
Charles  V„  had  called  back  its  exiled  duke,  and  was  demanding 
Ef^lish  aid.  By  dwelling  on  the  importance  of  this  new  de- 
velopment the  chancellor  Scrope  hoped  to  obtain  new  supplies. 
After  long  discussion,  the  Commons  decided  to  authorise  a  gradu- 
ated poll  tax,  for  which  every  adult  person  in  the  realm  was 
assessed  at  a  lixed  sum  of  money  great  or  small  in  propor- 
tion to  his  wealth.'  It  ranged  down  from  ten  marks  on  the 
Dulce  of  Lancaster  to  fourpence  on  villeins  and  labourers.  By 
this  device  it  was  believed  that  a  sum  of  not  less  ttian  ^5o,ocx) 
would  be  raised*  The  estimate  was  hopelessly  optimisdc ;  no  sta- 
tistics existed  on  which  the  calculation  could  have  been  based, 
and  there  was  a  vague  idea  that  the  wealth}'  classes  taxed  at  a 
high  figure  were  very  numerous.  The  clergy^  sitting  apart  in 
the  synods  of  the  two  provinces,  were  persuaded  to  contribute 
on  the  same  system  of  a  sliding  scale.  Anticipating  matters 
somewhat,  we  may  remark  that  the  total  sum  raised  by  the  poll 
tax  was  only  jC22,ooo,  less  than  half  what  had  been  expected, 

'  Tbe  wale  wu : — 

(t|  The  Dpkp  oF  Lancaater,  and  Che  Dakeaf  Brhlanyforhis  English  ectates, 
Lo  iTurkfl  each. 

{]]  The  ctiLcf  jiialicea  oftlie  king^s  bench  and  commoii  picaa,  aiid  Lbe  chief 
buon  of  the  cichcquer,  £^  each. 

(j)  Fjrli4,  dawagEt-founleH^eB,  and  lh«  inayor  of  London,  £4  each. 

(4}  BaiOTiB.  banneretB  :ind  their  widows,  the  prior  of  the  Kaights  HnifitAllcfH^ 
the  aldermen  of  LondonT  the  mayora  of  large  lOwn&T  Krg«ntB-at-law,  advoHtes, 
notaricfl,  and  procloifl  of  senior  atandingt  £'^  cach^ 

(Si  Knighis-bdchclOTS  and  Uicir  widgwGt  commandcis  and  knights  of  the 
HoApita],  mayors  of  nmall  lownaJuroTH  and  merchants  of  large  lowna,  ailvocatci 
and  ncHaiiea  of  JanioE  itanding,  from  us.  down  to  3«-  4.d- 

(6}  Other  pcfsoni,  ^.  each. 
VOL.  IV,  2 
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[CHAP,  The  government  had  made  the  wildest  of  guesses  at  the  taxable 
^'        wealth  of  the  realm. 

The  poll  tax  proved  as  disappointing  in  the  spending  as  \\ 
had  been  in  the  raising.  The  purpose  for  which  it  was  set  aside 
was  the  sending^  of  succours  to  Brittany,  A  fleet  was  gathered 
at  Southampton  under  Sir  John  Arundel,  constable  of  England ; 
but  it  assembled  too  late,  and  long  lay  storm-bound  during  the 
equinoctial  gales.  The  troops  disgraced  themselves  during  their 
involuntary  detention  by  committing  outrages  worthy  of  a 
foreign  invader.'  Arundel  finally  got  to  sea  only  on  December 
6-  immediately  after  starting  he  was  caught  in  a  fierce  north- 
easter ■  it  drove  him  down  the  Channel  and  out  into  the  Atlantic, 
Twenty-four  of  his  ships  were  wrecked  on  the  [rish  coast,  and 
he  himself  periahcd  with  many  knights  more.  All  the  money 
spent  on  the  expedition  was  wasted. 

The  news  of  Arundel's  di!iastcr  compelled  the  English 
government  to  make  one  more  appeal  to  parliament,  which  was 
summoned  to  assemble  on  January  14,  1380,  The  Lords  and 
Commons  mcl  in  high  indignation,  resolved  that  criminal  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  king's  advisers  had  caused  the  late 
lamentable  waste  of  lives  and  money,  and  evicted  from  office 
all  tlie  great  ministers  of  state  and  the  whole  council.  They 
then  determined  that  ''the  king  liaving  now  reached  years  of 
discretion ''  (the  poor  lad  was  little  over  thirteen  !>  it  was  no 
longer  ncccs3ar>^  that  he  should  depute  his  powers  to  a  council. 
He  should  be  asked  to  take  over  the  full  discharge  of  his  royaJ 
functions:  he  was  given,  however,  a  guardian  and  tutor  in  the 
.person  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  The  chancellor,  treasurer, 
ikceper  of  the  privy  seal,  chamberlain,  and  .steward  of  the  house- 
[hold  should  tie  responsible  for  the  future  not  to  any  council  but 
|to  the  king  in  person.  Of  the  new  ministers  the  chief  was 
lArchbishop  Sudbury  who  took  the  office  of  chancellor,  while 
Branlingliain,  Bisliop  of  Exeter,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
treasury.^  The  archbishop  was  a  pious,  wcll-inlentioncd  man,  but 
deficient  both  in  tact  and  m  force  of  will.     The  monastic  chroni- 


'  £hron.  Attgi.  tellE  a  ghntlTy  ule  of  wholvKile  rupe  ccimmilted  31  a  nunnciy 
Under  the  very  eyes  aS  Aiunde]  himself  (p,  235).  What,  the  aulhoi  afikij  could 
be  eupcctcd  of  a  luKUrious  wretch  xvho  had  Afty-two  arparaFc  Auitd  of  clothes,  nil 
embraidcreil  H'kh  ^old  and  eiIvcj  } 

'He  had  been  neaaiucr  once  bcrarc,  in  13EI0-71- 
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clers,  while  bearing  witness  to  his  personal  virtues,  make  it  their  chap. 
chief  accusation  against  him  that  ho  was  a  very  half-hearted  per-  ' 
sccutor  of  Wyctiffe  and  hi.s  followers.  It  is  for  this  lukewarm- 
ness,  not  for  any  other  sins,  that  they  consider  that  he  was  visited 
with  the  awful  end  that  befei  him  in  (381,  After  voting  a  tenth 
and  a  half-tenth  to  be  levied  on  cities  and  borouglis,  a  fifti^enth 
and  a  half  from  the  ahires,  and  an  extension  for  a  year  of  the 
existing  subsidies,  the  houses  dispersed,  expressing  their  desire 
that  the  ministers  would  refrain  from  summoning  a  new  parlia- 
noent  till  a  fuli  twelve  months  should  have  elapsed. 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  new  govenimert  shows  distinct 
traces  of  the  influence  of  John  of  Gaunt,  for  this  year  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  conduct  a  diversion  on  the  side  of  Spain. 
Now,  as  always,  the  duke  maintained  that  it  would  be  profitable 
for  England  to  support  his  claim  on  the  crown  of  Castile  by 
armed  intervention.  He  had  made  an  agreement  with  Fer- 
nando of  Portt^al,  who  offered  to  assail  the  Spaniards  if  he  was 
aided  by  an  English  contingent,  and  also  promised  to  bestow 
the  hand  of  his  only  daughter  on  the  son  of  Edmund,  Earl  of 
Cambridge,  the  least  notable  of  the  sons  of  Edward  1 1 1.,  and  the 
uncle  who  gave  least  trouble  to  Richard  11.  In  return  Cambridge 
was  to  take  over  a  strong  force  to  Portugal-  This,  however, 
was  the  smaller  of  the  enterprises  undertaken  by  the  English 
'government  in  1380^  The  greater  was  an  expedition  to  Bnt- 
tany,  under  the  king's  youngest  uncle,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  had  yet  to  prove  his  capacity  to  handle  a  large  army. 
He  chose  a  most  extraordinary  route;  he  began  by  landing 
at  Calais,  but,  instead  of  cutting  across  Normandy^  made  a 
complete  circuit  round  Paris,  past  St.  CJuentin,  Laon,  Reims, 
Troyes,  Sens,  Orleans,  and  Le  Mans,  Charles  of  France  stuck 
lo  his  old  military  policy,  and  sent  strict  orders  to  his  generals 
not  to  fight  a  pitched  battle,  but  to  follow  the  English  al  a  cau- 
tious distance,  and  garrison  all  the  fortresses  near  their  path, 
Accordingly  his  uncles  Burgundy  and  Anjou  merely  eacorted 
the  English  to  the  borders  of  Brittany.  Buckii^ham's  object- 
less march  took  nearly  three  months;  he  left  Calais  on  July  20, 
and  did  not  reach  Rennes  till  October,  when  the  campaigning 
season  was  practically  oven 

Meanwhile  King  Charles   V.  had  died  on  September  16 
and  a  few  weeks  berore  him  his  great  Constable,  Berlrand  du 
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Guesclm,  had  also  expired.  Thus  Eiiglard  lest  her  two  mosl 
capable  adversaries,  Jnslead  of  the  astute  Charles  V.,  Ihe  crown 
of  France  was  now  worn  by  a  young  boy,  even  more  obsessed 
by  ambitious  and  incapable  uncles  than  was  Richard  I  h  himself 
But  though  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  death  of  the  French  king 
was  beneficial  to  England,  its  immediate  result  was  pemidous. 
The  Duke  of  Brittany  wa3  the  personal  enemy  of  Charles  V-, 
but  had  no  prejudice  against  his  successor.  1  [c  opened  ncgotia- 
tionj3  for  peace  with  the  French  ministers  only  a  few  days  after 
Buckingham  reached  Rennet.  The  court  of  Paris  agreed  to 
rect^nise  him  ai  the  legitimate  ruler  of  Krittany  on  Januaiy  15, 
1381,  and  when  sure  of  this  concession  John  of  Montfort  be- 
came more  an>:ious  to  get  rid  of  his  inconvenient  auxiljaricsn 
Buckingham  was  forced,  in  deep  disgust,  to  take  oif  hb  army 
as  3oon  a-^  the  spring  came  round  While  Buckingham  had 
been  cutting  his  w:iy  across  France  there  had  been  lively  cam- 
paigning  on  the  hi^h  seas.  It  had  been  in  the  main  favourable 
to  England.  The  Franco-Castiljan  fleet  which  held  the  Channel 
had  gone  off  westwards  for  a  raid  on  Irclard,  when  it  was  at- 
tacked off  Kinsale  by  a  squadron  of  Bristol  and  Devonshire 
ships,  and  suffered  a  severe  defeat.  Jean  de  Vers,  admiral  of 
France,  and  the  seneschals  of  Santander  and  Biscay  were  cap- 
tured with  some  score  of  their  ships  on  June  lo,  J380.  Yet 
this  victory  did  not  prevent  several  small  descents  by  Norman 
pirates  on  the  south  coast.  The  Sc^ts,  too,  were  busy  this 
summer.  Though  the  government  of  Roljert  M.  professed  the 
most  pacific  views,  the  border  barons  of  the  West  Marches 
made  a  fierce  raid  into  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  sack- 
ing and  burning  Penrith,  and  carrying  off,  so  it  was  said,  no 
less  than  40,000  head  of  cattle. 

The  new  chancellor  had  promised  the  parliament  of  January, 
:3So,  that  he  would  not  call  another  scs.sinn  till  a  full  year  had 
passed.  But  in  October  Sudbury  Iiad  to  confess  that  his 
pledge  could  net  be  kept :  financial  affairs  were  again  so  hopeless 
that  he  was  forced  to  appeal  once  more  Co  the  nation.  The 
second  parliament  of  the  year  met  at  Northampton  on  Novem- 
ber 5,  in  a  surly  mood.  Yet  though  the  houses  grumbled  loud 
and  long,  they  did  not  suggest  that  peace  would  be  cheap  at  any 
price,  but  merely  asked  the  minbters  of  the  crown  to  name  the 
smallest  grant  with  which  the  war  could  tie  sustained.     After 
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[some  licsitation   the  chancellor-archbishop   fixed   j£l6o.OOO  as   CHAP, 
the  contribution  that  would  suffice  for  the  king's  needs.     Three 
ways  of  raising  it  were  suggested  :    there  was    the  ordinary 
method  of  granting  the  crown  ■'  tenths"  and  *' fifteenths"  ;  sec- 
ondly, it  mighi  be  possible  to  collect  the  money  by  a  "  pound-        ^ 
age"  on   all   mercantile  transactions   within   the   kingdom,   or,         S 
thirdly,  it  might  be  raised  by  a  poll  tax  of  three  groats  a  head         H 
on  the  whole  adult  population  of  England     The  Commons 
took  these  three  proposals  into  consideration,  and  finally  chose 
the  poll  tax  as  the  least  objectionable  of  the  three.     It  seems 
certain  that  the  members  were  rnfiiienced  by  their  own  middle-  M 

c\A5ii  intercuts  in  doing  so.      They  had   a  strong,  and  nut  alto-  1 

.  gether  groundless,  idea  that  the  lower  strata  of  society  were  not 
contributing  their  fair  share  to  the  expenses  of  the  realm,  or,  as 
they  phrased  it  themselves,  that  *'all  the  wealth  of  England 
has  gone  into  the  hands  of  the  labourers  and  workmen  ".  The 
*  poundage"  would  have  fallen  mainly  on  the  merchants  :  the 
tenths  and  fifteenths  on  landholders  in  the  shires  and  house- 
holders in  the  boroughs.  The  poll  tax  would  hit  everyone. 
Accordingly  Che  Commons  voted  that  "  in  spite  of  their  great 
poverty  ard  distress,"  they  would  grant  ^100,000,  to  be  raised 

I  by  a  poll  tax,  If  the  clergy,  '*  who  occupy  the  third  part  of  the 

I  lands  of  this  realm,"  would  undertake  to  raise  the  rest  of  the 

I  money  demanded  by  the  chuncellor, 

I  The  clergy,  anxious  in  all  probability  to  give  no  occasion  to 
their  enemies  for  suggesting  some  measure  of  disendowment  as 
the  easiest  way  of  filling  the  treasury,  rose  to  the  occasion  with 
unexpected  liberality.  They  promised  that  the  convocations  of 
the  two  provinces  would  vote  50,000  marks<     On  this  assurance 

[the  Commons  proceeded  to  draft  their  scheme  for  the  raising  of 
the  poll  tax.  It  was  [provided  '*that  every  lay  person  in  the 
realm  above  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  save  beggais^  should  pay 
three  groats 'V  But  the  distribution  of  the  sum  of  one  shilling 
per  head  was  to  be  so  arranged  that  in  each  township  the 
wealthier  should  aid  the  poorer,  on  the  scale  that  "the  richest 
person  should  not  pay  more  than  sixty  groats  (^1)  for  himself 
and  his  w{(^  nor  the  most  indigent  less  than  one  groat  for  him- 
self and  his  wife''.  There  was,  as  we  shall  sec,  grave  injustice 
involved  in  this  method  of  distribution^  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  Commons  did  not  foresee  the  way  in  which  the  schema 
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would  work  out,  by  pressing  most  hardJy  on  Ihc  poorest  places. 
In  addition  to  grantmg  the  poli  tax,  they  renewed  the  subsidy 
on  ijvool,  and  su^^ted  that  all  alien  pHanes  might  be  seques- 
trated, a  measure  which  Archbishop  Sudbury  was  not  bold 
enough  to  undertake. 

Shortly  after  parliament  had  been  dissolved,  the  treasurer, 
Bishop  Brantingham,  resigned  ;  he  saved  his  reck  thereby,  for 
the  odium  of  raising  the  pol]  tax  fell  on  his  successor,  Sir  Robert 
Hales,  prior  of  the  Knights  KosfHtallers,  It  was  Hales  who 
settled  the  details  of  the  levy,  under  the  authorily  of  letters 
patent  dated  December?.  1380.  Collectors  of  the  poll  tax  were 
appointed  for  each  shire,  who  dealt  through  sub-collectors  with  the 
constables  of  townships  and  the  maj'ors  or  bailiffs  of  boroughs. 
Thew  officials  had  to  make  a  return  showing  the  name  of  every 
aduU  jjerson  in  the  place  cf  which  they  had  charge,  and  to  sec 
that  an  average  of  exactly  one  shilling  a  head  n-as  paid  over  to 
the  collectors.  It  was  not  long  before  the  inconveniences  of  this 
system  came  to  light ;  the  unit  of  collection  was  so  small  that 
the  kindly-meant  provision  that  *'  the  strong  should  help  the 
weak  "  failed  to  work  in  precisely  those  regions  where  help  was 
most  needed.  In  boroughs,  or  large  vill^es,  or  places  where 
flame  rich  landowner  chanced  Co  reside,  the  wealthy  households 
paid  four,  five,  or  more  i^illings  a  head,  and  so  the  labourer  could 
be  let  off  with  sixpence  or  eightpence  for  himself  and  his  wife — 
as  parliament  had  provided.  But  in  poor  villages,  where  no  sub- 
stantial householder  cxistetl  to  tike  up  more  than  his  share, 
every  cottager  had  to  pay  the  full  shillings  for  want  of  a 
helper. 

Universal  indignation  in  the  poorer  places  was  roused  by  this 
discovery,  but  a  remedy  for  the  inequity  of  the  tax  seems  to  have 
occurred  simultaneously  to  the  villagers  over  the  greater  part  of 
England,  It  was  the  simple  one  of  making  false  returns  as  to 
the  size  of  their  families.  The  constables  must  either  have  been 
willing  parties  to  the  fraud,  or  have  been  coaxed  or  coerced  by 
their  neighbours.  The  collectors,  on  the  other  hand,  had  such 
Urge  districts — whole  counties — to  supervise,  that  ihcy  can  have 
had  no  sufficient  knowledge  of  any  individual  village  to  enable 
them  to  detect  the  trick.  But  when  the  shire-totals  were  made 
up,  it  became  evident  that  the  figures  sent  in  were  preposterous. 
There  existed  for  purposes  of  comparison  the  rolls  of  the  earlier 
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poll  tax  of  IJ77.     To  the  latter  all  persons  of  over  fourteen   chap, 

yeare  had  contributed;  in  1381  every  one  over  fifteen  was 
assessed,  so  that  a  Tall  of  some  tens  of  thousands  in  the  total 
enumerated  was  to  be  expected.  Instead  of  any  such  propor- 
tional decrease  in  the  taxable  persons  apjiearing  the  collectors  of 
the  shiics  returned  iiccounts  for  only  8g6,45T  adulbi,  as  against 
'i355i20i  who  had  been  shown  fn  1377.^  According  a^  the 
e^'asion  was  more  or  less  shameless  in  the  particular  shire,  the 
population,  if  the  new  rolls  were  to  be  trusted,  had  fallen  away 
by  20,  30,  40,  or  even  jo  per  cent  The  wildest  figures  were 
returned  fnifm  some  nf  the  remnter  counties — the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  gave  i5,5go  souls  instead  of  3J,i!^5;  the  West 
Riding,  23,029  instead  of  48,149;  Cornwall.  13,056  instead  of 
54,274  :  Devon,  20,656  instead  of  46,635.  In  the  south  and 
east  the  shrinkage^  though  notable,  was  not  so  bad  ;  as  typical 
examples  Oxfordshire  had  gone  down  from  24,982  lo  20»5S8  ; 
Kent  from  ^(i,l^7  to  Al^%l^  \  Suffolk  from  58,610  to  44,035  \ 
Wiltshire  from  42,599  to  30,627.  But  even  the  least  of  these 
decreases  was  incredible,  when  it  was  remembered  thai  England, 
though  the  times  were  hard,  had  been  visited  neither  by  plague, 
famine,  nor  serious  foreign  invasion. 

A  search  through  the  details  of  tlic  township  relumsj  of 
which  many  hundreds,  even  thousands,  arc  preserved  in  the 
Record  Office,  reveals  the  chtef  method  of  evasion  which  the 
■villagers  had  practised.  They  probably  suppressed  certain  poor 
households  altogether,  but  the  commoner  trici*  had  been  to  malce 
no  reium  of  unmarried  female  dependants,  widowed  mothers 
and  aunts,  sisters,  or  young  daughters.  Some  villages  are  shame- 
less enough  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  widows  or  spinsters 
in  their  population,  and  send  in  a  list  showing  nothing  but  a 
jymmetrical  set  of  married  [lairs.  More  commonly,  at  the  end 
cjf  a  long  enumeration  of  men  and  wives,  we  have  a  moderate 
number  of  bachelors  and  widowers  and  a  very  much  smaller 
number  of  unattached  females/  The  general  result  is  to  show 
an  a^'erage  of  five  males  Co  four  females — occasionally  even  of 
four  males  to  three  females — a  proportion  absolutely  impossible  in 

'  EjicLuitiiiG  iri  boih  ca^b  Chcbhiie  and  DuihaoL 

'I  have  Hound  score*  of  mdi  case*.  For  typical  examples  we  ihe  Suffolk 
lax  foUb  phnlnl  m  Mr.  E,  PoweH's  Rx^^g  ofJS^I  lu  Enst  A  "^Jm.  or  ihc  Epmk 
rolls  in  my  own  Great  Revolt  //  33&J^ 
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an  old  ^riculuiral  com munily  like  fourteenth  centmy  England' 
Such  a  preponderance  of  the  male  sex  is  onJy  to  be  found,  in 
reality,  in  newly  settled  emigrant  societies,  or  in  regions  where 
systematic  female  infanticide  prevaik,  TTiere  are  villages  where 
an  honest  constable  has  returned  a  due  t>alance  of  the  sexes,  and 
a  list  of  widows  and  spinsters  correspondir^  to  that  of  bachelors  \ 
but  these  are  few  and  far  Ijetween,  The  bulk  of  the  returns 
bears  witness  to  a  systematic  attempt  to  defraud  the  coUectors 
by  suppressing  dependants,  and  returning  little  more  than  heads 
of  households  and  thaV  wives. 

TTic  scheme  failed  because  it  was  overdone ;  the  figures 
returned  were  simply  incrcdibfe.  The  king's  ministers  saw  that 
they  were  t>erng  cheated,  and  resolved  to  institute  inquisitorial 
researchers  into  the  falsified  mils,  with  the  object  of  discovCTii^ 
and  taxing  all  the  suppressed  persons,  and  of  detecting  all 
those  collectors  and  others  who  had  concocted  the  garbled 
figures.  On  February  22,  13S1,  the  council  issued  a  writ  to  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer  in  the  king's  name,  stating  that  efforts 
must  be  made  to  oJlect  the  whole  tax,  as  the  sum  already 
raised  was  lamentably  insufficient  On  March  16  they  issued 
an  additional  mandate,  declaring  that  the  collectors  sub-coilcc- 
tors,  constables,  and  others  concerned  in  Iev>-ing  the  tax,  have 
been  careless  and  corrupt,  and  creating  a  fresh  body  of  com- 
mis-sionets  who  wert:  to  travel  from  hundred  to  hundred,  com- 
paring the  actual  number  of  residents  in  each  village  with  the 
number  returned  on  the  collectors  schedules.  They  were  to 
be  given  power  to  raise  the  shilling  on  every  person  hitherto 
untaxed,  and  to  imprison  those  who  offered  r^^istance.  For 
reasons  which  we  cannot  discover,  the  commissioners  are  named 
for  fifteen  shires  only,  for  thai*e  of  the  south-east,  and  in  addi* 
tlon  Somerset^  Devon.  Cornwall,  Gloucestershire,  and  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Four  of  the  last  five  named  regions  were 
very  bad  offenders  in  the  way  of  falsificatioa 

The  commissioners  were  appointed  in  the  end  of  March, 
Some  difficulty  was  found  in  completlr^  the  list,  for  many 
persons  designated  excused  themselves,  judging  that  the  em- 


'  Thingoe  hundred,  in  SufFoIfc.  returne  a  total  of  ^87  raalen  to  383  fcrnBilcs, 
and  IB  not  cjtstpliontil,  ihough  higher  than  the  average  in  iu  falsificaiitwi.  Ii  is 
^AT*  to  find  1  vilUfiC  rn  Suffolk  (W  Eaacjt  wilhout  a  large  excess  of  malet 
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ployment  would  be  invidious  if  not  dangerous.  In  many  rc^ons 
there  must  have  been  hardly  a  family  which  had  not  sent  in  a 
false  return.  All  the  concealed  persons  liable  to  the  tax  had  lo 
be  hunted  upland  the  shillirg  extracted  from  them;  and  such 
pen^ns  would  generally  be  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  old  widows, 
and  the  fifteen-  or  sixteen -year-old  daughters  (or  less  frequently 
sons)  of  labourers  and  small  handicraftsmen.  Nevertheless,  the 
commissioners  for  the  scheduled  shires  got  to  work  in  April  and 
May,  Their  activity  at  once  brought  to  light  frauds  on  the  most 
enormous  scale.  In  Norfolk  8,000  persons  were  found  to  have 
evaded  the  original  collection jn  Suffolk  no  less  than  i  j.ooo.  The 
missing  shillings  began  to  appear,  non  sine  dirts  ttmiedittioKibux. 
Bui  the  revision  wa,s  far  from  being  completed  when  the  furious 
country-side  rose  up  in  arms  against  the  commissioners,  the  min- 
istr}',  the  whole  order  of  society  under  which  they  were  being 
subjected  to  this  inquisition. 
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Tlir  p<il]  tdiKof  i^fii  sFrms  to  have  stood  to  tiKeT»tnd>eUion 
Of  thrtt  >eat  much  *s  the  gTCised  cartridges  of  1857  stood  to 
Hir  In'tinn  Muliny,  It  brT»ught  about  the  explosion:  it  was 
mn  ju  ChUm.  I'hings  had  been  working  up  for  double  duriog 
mnuy  yrmn ;  only  a  good  cry.  a  grievance  ihal  united  all  maJ- 
i^ntenU^  WW  nn-ilec!  to  bring  matter  to  a  head  This  was 
prt*:i*ply  whtt  the  |kjM  tax  provided. 

Medlev*!  KtiRland  was  unrcsisonably  jcaJous  of  taxation. 
The  lUnryry  flwi  'the  king  should  live  of  his  01*11"  was  uni- 
vefa*Jly  iirovalcTK  ;  but.  as  any  one  who  had  to  do  with  the 
rationiJ  finAiKv  vxn\  di^coveied.  the  nayal  revenue  was  not 
9tiWMa  to  rnnintui^i  l\\c  go\tmmcnt  even  in  time  of  peace. 
Whh  ■  ooilly  nrvl  uinucccs^ful  \var  on  hand,  it  was  absolutely 
JniixWbie  ii>  (tft}vlde  for  tJw  expenses  of  the  tealm  without 
extnuHdiruiry  luxnttnn.  If  the  oxincil  had  been  able  to  show 
fiUisfbrtory  rcjiulti  for  llic  money  spent,  there  would  not  have 
hoen  much  murmuring  «t  the  increase  of  imposts.  But  a 
m^fii^Iry  which  had  j>rr|wliHilIy  to  be  reporting  new  losses  in 
A-juitainc,  which  ffjuld  tkU  even  keep  the  coast  of  England 
rfwu  t}t  |jJriit«%  uikI  fkilcrl  to  maintain  good  order  within  the 
kingd^wn,  wm  tmunrl  to  find  every  one  of  Its  finandaJ  ex- 
pcdic:nla  rrlticihn^t  with  acrimony.  Yet,  i(  financial  and  military 
prohknif.  ttliur  h^uj  [^ccn  troubling  the  realm  in  [381,  there 
Witiil'i  Uavc  licoii  nri  mithre;ilc  of  rebellion,  despite  of  all  the  irri- 
iJOioii  cnubwj  by  IliG  circuiu  of  the  commissioners  of  the  poll  tax. 
y>  It  WitJi  ihf  fai:!  thill  tliii.  new  grievance  came  at  a  moment  when 
anciojt  ttJiiiitt  j»niljlema  hmi  reached  boiling-pocnt  that  led  to 
*thc  e3((4ofliorL  Of  these  social  grievances  the  old  strife  between 
the  landholder  and  the  |jcasimt,  which  dated  back  la  the  Black 
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Death  and  the  Statute  of  Labourers  of  135  T.  was  the  most  itn-   C 
portant,    since  it  affectal   the   greatest  number  of   individuaJs. 
Put  not  less  bitter  was  the  grudge  in  the  urban  cnmmunities  1 
between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  the  privil^ed  and  the  un-' 
privileged,  which  made  the  towns  as  violent  in  their  outburst  as  ' 
the  agricultural  districts. 

The  Rlack  Death,  by  sweeping  away  in  a  few  months  one-  I 
third  of  the  popuktion  of  England,  had  permanently  raised  the 
price  of  labour,  while  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  ou  the 
other  hand  had  remained  comparatively  stationary.  The  system 
by  which  the  landowner  farmed  his  own  acres  by  means  of  the 
forced  labour  of  his  villeins  had  already  begun  to  disappear 
before  1348:  the  commutation  of  services  for  rent  had  begun. 
After  the  pestilence  unfrec  labourers  were  so  much  decreased 
in  numbers  that  crofts  were  lying  empty  on  every  side,  because 
whole  families  had  perished.  The  lord  could  not  find  new  tenants 
who  would  take  up  the  vacant  holdings  on  the  old  conditions  of 
servile  labour  There  was  therefore  a  permanent  deficit  in  the 
total  amount  of  labour  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  peasants 
of  the  manor.  In  face  of  this  problem  many  landlords  gave  up 
farming  their  demesncj  and  let  it  out  on  the  so-called  "stock 
and  land  lease  '*  system.  Others  threw  it  into  sheep  farms,  an 
unpopular  device.  But  many  strove  to  keep  on  the  old  services 
as  far  as  possible,  supplementing  them  by  the  costly  expedient 
of  hiring  free  labour. 

If  class  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  landlords  had  not  inter- 
vened, the  period  following  the  Black  Death  would  have  been  a 
sort  of  golden  age  for  the  free  pea-sant,  who  could  demand  what 
be  pleased  for  the  hire  of  bis  hands.  But  the  governing  classes, 
ibc  moment  that  they  were  confronted  with  this  new  and  incon- 
venient development,  had  caused  the  enactment  of  the  celebrated 
Statute  of  Labourers,  whose  provisions  have  been  dealt  with  in 
an  earlier  volume.^  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  employers  were 
prohibited  under  heavy  penalties  from  offering,  or  employees 
from  asking,  more  than  the  old  rates  of  pay  which  had  prevailed 
before  the  pestilence.  It  was  not  likely  that  such  It^siation 
would  be  accepted  without  resistance  by  a  sturdy  and  often 
turbulent  peasantry.     For  a  whole  generation  the  landbolding 
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das-s  had  been  endeavouring  to  enforce  it  in  a  spaimodic  way, 
while  the  labouring  class  were  setting  their  witi  to  find  means 
of  evading  it  Despite  the  perpetual  re-enactments  and  revisions 
of  the  statute,  in  which  almost  every  parliament  between  1351 
and  1381  indulged,  the  landowners  had  failed  to  achieve  a  com- 
plete victtMy.  Indeed  the  labourers  in  many  parts  of  England 
had  won  a  very  considerable  amount  of  success.  If  they  were 
harried  and  held  down  to  the  letter  of  the  statute  in  one  district, 
they  would  move  on  to  another,  where  landlords  were  less  harsh. 
Though  it  was  legally  possible  for  any  would-be  employer  to 
seize  on  vagrants  and  bind  them  down  to  serve  him,  yet  prac- 
tically such  captives  were  difficult  to  take  and  almost  impossible 
to  retain.  There  were  always  plenty  of  employers  who  would 
gladly  give  much  higher  wages  than  Ihe  statute  allow^ed,  and  it 
was  they,  of  course,  who  obtained  the  services  of  the  labourer^ 

In  many  regions,  then,  the  day-worker  enjoyed  a  consider- 
able if  a  precarious  prosperity.  I  le  might  suffer  spasmodic  per- 
secution if  some  landholder  called  m  the  justices  for  enforcing 
the  Statute  of  Labourers.  In  such  a  case  it  might  t>e  necessary 
to  make  a  moonlight  flitting  to  some  shire  fifty  miles  away. 
But  we  should  gather  from  the  petulant  language  of  acts  of  par- 
liament that  the  stringent  enforcement  of  the  statute  was  the 
exception,  not  the  rule.  Their  denunciation  of  the  tricks  and 
evasions  of  the  labourer  proves  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
landowning  class  winl<ed  at  these  contraventions  of  the  law. 
They  reveal  to  us  the  existence  of  a  cunning,  semi -migratory 
race  of  free  labourers,  who  contrive  to  get  through  life  with  a 
minimum  of  friction  with  the  law  and  a  maximum  of  ill^al 
profits.  Such  folks  must  have  borne  a  vigorous  hatred  to  the 
landholder  who  invoked  the  statute,  the  justice  who  enforced  it, 
the  parTiament  which  was  always  tinkering  away  at  Its  provisions. 
When  we  remember  that  branding  and  outlawry  were  among 
the  supplementary  terrors  added  by  the  care  of  parliament  in 
1360  to  the  original  statute  of  1351,  wc  canirot  wonder  at  the 
labourers'  rage. 


'  If  Tbvrald  Rogcra  in  right  in  lun  inicrprrtation^  wc  find  thil  in  many 
jnanoTB  the  bailifTwctuld  malLc  4  double  cnlry  of  u3gcB,  ntarklne  fii&t  the  Icf^al 
Bum  diir.  Tor  {irodiiciiiin  id  an  inquisldvc  Jui^titt:  in  ^arch  of  conlravenerB  of  the 
Ktalute,  nnd  afterwards  putting  down  the  rtal  amounl — always  mufA  larger — 
which  h4  had  diaburied.     V/ork  oini  Wagn,  pp.  333'^, 
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So  f^r  «c  hive  been  ccnsiderrng  the  condition  of  the  land- 
ICK  vorico'.  Bm  even  the  ordinaiy  vjUein^  who  owned  a  cottage 
and  some  fc*  ^p&  ta  the  great  riiLa^  field,  was  beginning  to 
ait  moie  loosdy  to  the  land.  Some  threw  up  their  holdii^ 
and  afascooded,  to  seek  fr^e  serv-ice  in  some  distant  county  or 
borough.  But  ft^t  was  leas  frequeot  ihan  attempts  to  coro- 
Wne  s^ainst  the  lord  and  vrorry  him  into  comii^  to  terms.  In 
the  nsanors  where  owiier  and  villeins  could  not  i^rce  wc  find 
that  the  modem  phenomena  of  strikes  and  agncultural  unions 
were  coaim<n.  Again  and  again  the  villeins  of  a  manor  aie 
*eeo  confederating  tfaemseUes  to  resist  their  lord,  and  refuse 
to  execute  customs  and  sOT^cci  of  undisputed  antiquity.  When 
th^  did  not  practise  open  rebellion,  which  would  he  put  down 
by  force  when  the  lord  had  made  his  appeal  for  aid  to  the 
coancil  and  the  justices,  they  tried  the  easier  and  less  perilous 
ddrioe  of  putting  in  Jneflicient  and  grudging  work.  The  Land- 
owner might  he  worried,  if  he  could  not  he  coerced,  into  com- 
muling  the  odious  sen.  ices  for  a  money  pa^'inenl  or  a  fixed  rent. 
U  seems  dear  that  weak  men  often  yielded  to  this  pressure. 
Strong  men,  on  the  other  hard,  maintained  for  year  after  year 
a  kind  of  perpetual  campai^  against  their  tenants,  using  the 
fines  of  the  manor  court  as  their  primary  weapon,  and  falling 
back  upon  the  justices  when  their  own  local  machinery  proved 
insuiBcicnt  to  produce  obedience. 

tt  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  not  merely  the  actual 
days  of  work  upon  the  lord's  demesne  against  which  the  villein 
ms  protestiT^  at  this  time.  All  the  smaller  incidents  of  his 
tenure  were  odious  to  him,  the  petty  [laymenls  of  hens  or 
<^gs  at  certain  festivals,  the  heriots  due  at  deathn  the  marriage 
fees  exacted  when  he  married  oFF  his  daughters,  the  small  but 
vexatious  dues  on  the  sale  of  a  cow  or  a  horse,  the  prohibition 
lo  grind  com  elsewhere  than  at  the  manorial  mill.  When  in 
the  short  day  of  their  triumph  in  June,  1381,  the  peasants  could 
dictate  charters  to  their  lords,  all  these  were  set  down  for 
abolition.  Not  unfrequently  the  right  to  hunt  and  fish  or  the 
waste  of  the  manor  was  also  demanded  ;  it  is  clear  that  the 
villein  chofcd  against  Che  prohibition  to  snare  the  rabbit  that 
Qtbblcd  on  the  edge  of  his  field,  and  the  pike  that  haunted  the 
lord's  preserved  waters.  The  rabbit  hung  on  a  pole  was  used 
more  than  once  during  the  insurrection  as  a  sort  of  emblem  or 
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Attiww  iiuij  K^EEuritbm  there  odsted 
flWWWfft  <M  ft^.Tiim.  xn^tniQ  vliics  ens- 
c  KKJ  taolne  mt  mAa^iKnL    To  prrxluce 
!lieie  ms  m^  iMtesmry  some  wind  from 
w&kli  ifaoolti  coflobiac  tte  eotttcd  anookieraag  &t^  in 
a  flbdlraMdfPBatiBB^aBd  AV^tteBMBic  w^  tbc  realm, 

CacrifaQr  to  te  dfatagnhii  &«■  Ar  ranf  revolt,  \*et 
bknrfiqg  uvdb  &  m  lihe  nkMoeac  faf  cna^  w^s  Ac  <fecontent  of 
ike  DifoiL    WIkpc  ws  find  st  wriMn  cnnnm^r  bnp£icatcii  in 

ances  are  of  one  of  two  svpwiat  kiiiLfsc  W«  coay  set  in  one 
tjaeytypfagg*  ISk  Sl  AlkM^  Bivy  Sil  £dmttads,  Dunstable, 
aW^  ^ *f Htii>  rrtftftf.  LywL  witepc  chc  namg  was  in  favour 
df  ABMic^ii  Bnty*  ib  object  bm^  to  wiimg  a  charter  out  or 
Att  Haoil  ta<  or  to  «U  arw  daoacs  to  «  pMtni  ffiant  of  pd^-i- 
Ip^  ilwmlj  cntiae.  It  aqr  ^  odbb^  Am  ttKSe  towns, 
iiirfioqc  gttgytfau.  wci«  to  Ac  hmfc  «f  Ac  Chttcfa:  abbots 
and  Inbapi  were  noeornous^  iIdv  b  oHKcc&ig  to  tbeir  tenants 
^[te  Midi  due  cjovn  and  Ae  t^r  proprietors  bad  boei]  grant- 
iag  liccly  for  the  l«<  ttm  r**^"  *  Froa  the  ^rievance^  of 
ties  w^ranst  ouefiiAjrdBtBguKSihanotherkindor 
wfak±  w^Ls  ^cooiBaner  m  i}!^!.  This  was 
llllr  flBd^  of  the  in/mmma  igiinit  lhe/i*MliMVtfSv  of  the  un- 
ijgfailet^cJ  against  tfac  ptuiltgtjA  u  towns  wUch  already  pos- 
iKMcd  a  charter  and  a  oonsltetioa.  Tfac  history  of  the 
MI^DrTty  ^  Englkh  borou^h^  in  the  fearteenth  cmtur}^  is 
jnoMy  cof>c#rned  with  the  stniggle  of  the  poorer  inhabitants 
the  imaJl  number  of  wealHiy  families  whkh  had  ob- 
control  of  the  local  administrattoa  fn  oiany  places 
dKM  va#  now  a  dose  c^i^arch>%  which  had  usurped  the  whole 
fortetton  of  civJc  government,  which  levied  tallies  and  con- 
tr^ttt^d  debts  in  the  name  of  the  comEnunit}^  whkh  oppressed 
makfrfrtenta  with  indictments  and  fines  when  they  dared  to 
grumble  or  rcsbt,  which  had  completely  forgotten  that  it 
dutfCA  and  only  remembered  that  it  had  r^ts.  Wher- 
CT  the  municipal  government  had  been  corrupt  and  oppres- 
rive,  there  was  a  solid  nucleus  of  individuals  who  bore  it  a 
and  were  ready  to  attack  ft  when  the  days  of  an- 
camc  round*  Hence  came  the  numberless  ca^c^  In 
Whfch  the   houses  of  rich  bui^esses  were  sacked,  sometitnes 
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with  the  loss  of  the  owner's  life,  in  June,  [3S1.  In  some  towns 
the  local  revolt  flamed  up  the  moment  that  the  first  troubles 
in  Kent  and  Sussex  were  reported.  Without  a  day  s  delay,  or 
any  waiting  for  external  cncoitragement,  the  oppressed  majority 
fell  upon  the  oligarchies  to  make  an  end  of  them.  Such  was 
the  case  at  Winchester,  Beverley,  Scarborough;  at  Canterbury 
and  Norwich  the  poorer  townsfolk  were  more  cautious,  and 
waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  p^aant  army  before  they  took 
their  revenge. 

In  London  and  one  or  two  other  great  towns  it  was  no  mere 
quarrel  between  an  ofHcial  ring  of  oligarchs  and  a  discontented 
mass  of  inferi&res'*^\v\z\\  was  at  the  root  of  the  troubles  of  r^Si, 
There  was  also  a  fierce  struggle  on  foot  between  the  employers 
and  the  employed.  The  days  were  past  when  the  masters  in 
any  trade  were  small  men,  each  keeping  only  one  or  two  ap- 
prentices, who  hoped  some  day  to  become  masters  themselves 
in  turn.  There  had  arisen  large  manufacturers  and  entrcprefu^urs 
in  every  crafty  who  each  maintained  several  hired  workers, 
and  deliberately  made  it  hard  for  their  apprentices  to  start  in 
business  for  themselves  when  the  years  of  servitude  were  over. 
Thus  a  numerous  and  discontented  class  of  journeymen,  as  we 
should  call  them — vaUts  or  yeomen  or  ser\'ing-men  in  faur- 
tecnth  century  phraseology — had  come  into  existence.  They 
were  destitute  of  legal  rights,  but  protected  themselves  by 
combining  in  leagues  and  conventicles,  just  as  the  manorial 
peasantry  were  doing.  Trades  unions  of  journeymen  engaged 
in  strife  with  their  employers  are  found  very  early  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  They  had  learnt  all  the  tricks  of  combination  : 
we  even  read  of  black  marks  placed  by  the  union  against  certain 
employers,  who  could  therefore  find  no  man  to  serve  them. 
The  Statute  of  labourer*  was  aimed  at  the  journeyman  in  the 
town  no  less  than  at  the  agricultural  worlcer,  and  was  as  irri- 
tating and  as  incflective  with  the  one  class  as  with  the  other. 
Despite  of  it  the  rate  of  wages  for  artisans  of  all  sorts  had 
risen  \  in  consequence  of  it  the  rise  had  been  won  at  the  cost 
of  desperate  friction.  The  interminable  struggle  was  still  in 
prioress  ;  in  every  craft  there  were  unpopular  masters  and 
diacontented  or  unemployed  men.  Whether  their  individual 
grievances  were  real  or  im^inary,  the  latter  were  ready  for 
rniscbJef  when  the  chance  of  not  came. 
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lUit  the  joumeymen  were  not  the  mtst  miserable  or  the 

innnt  malcTintenC  class  m  London.     Bdow  them  was  a  mass 

of  un^killcH  and  casually  employed  labourers,  such  as  alwaj^ 

nccumuktc^  in  lar^  towna     This  unhappy  stratum  of  sodety, 

cimMflntly  recruited  by  ft^tive  villeins  from  the  rural  districts, 

^Vft*  |K.vu1iarIy  ^led  by  the  r^idity  of  the  medieval  soda! 

iyMinn,  which  threw  such  difficulties  in  the  wAy  of  the  trans- 

fetviKtj  of  the  individual  from  one  trade  or  occupation  to  an- 

"rther,     It  W.1S  hard  Tor  the  stranger  and  the  immigrant  to  force 

UU  wny  into  any  r^ufar  employment ;  he  could  only  hang  on 

\\\  llw  iikirtK  of  trade,  and  herd  with  the  loafers  and  mendi- 

I'HhU      'V\y\\  •*  submerged  tenth  "  and  the  profewionai  criminals 

»l  Ik  ^\VM\  *  i(y  fcvmed  &  fine  nucleas  for  a  mischievous  mob  when 

thi*  ntCMinn  aruae.     It  is  notable  that  the  urban  n'otera,  not 

*inlv  'u  l.iMulon  but  in  other  towns  also,  showed  a  fierce  hatred 

Uw    |iMi>luiK*t-><  in   i.lSi>     Murderous  assaults  on  Flemings  and 

1  HitiUiitU  ftir  w  marked  feature  of  the  insurrection.     Alien 

iiinM'U^Mli  wrtr  mm^ntly  suppo^ied  to  be  sucking  the  marrow  out 

t*(   Mit-  MillUlry ,   '\\  \*a^  the  fixed  belief  of  every  class  of  citizen 

Mul  \\w\\  i^\^'  c>nt]  ji^  life  was  to  drain  away  gold  and  silver  from 

i-iH|lH*nl,  '^\\\\  h\  i^y  only  in  useless  lu.xuries.     It  was  not  only 

111*;  mimI*  tvhli  h  held  nuch  views :  parliament  was  continually  rc- 

l(ei4»Ui)|f  1hH»,  ATkl  striving  to  inx-ent  some  new  regulatbn  which 

*tK*Hl»l  llHvrt  Ilu3  ftKni  to  buy  English  goods,  and  pay  in  hard 

RWtl  *«»lyi  \\\\\  111  \\\%  K\ym  produce — a  consummation  unhappily 

mHlcivil  [Ui|>*t4ik|hlr  by  the  elementary  facts  of  political  econ- 

Wiy      I  \\u  <tluin  inAnufhcturer  was  even  more  hated  than  the 

*Hpu  titc(^«tul  (  hi3  WM  iklmost  invariably  a  Fleming  who  had 

CBlahltKhcd  htlh-tflr  hi    Kngiwid,  under  the  protection  of  the 

fiovcfiuunn,  U*  \)ViM\\m  Ihc  woollen  industry.     Oblivious  of  the 

wncftu  Ql  M»  IMnwnut',  the  Knglish  workmen  could  only  see  in 

hJfn  4  x\kk\  whki  iv<i*  luinui);  native  weavers.     He  was  currently 

n:pulc4  l«  t«  n\   '*BWTwIpr,"    an  employer  of  cheap  labour  who 

imdi:r«»KI  h<maiil   l^nnlUh  a»m|)c!ilors  by  employing  destitute 

alien*,  wi-nicn,  hu.I   ihlhlmi.     He  li\'cd  under  the  protecting 

hinrt  of  Ihc  ^\\\xA  L^t^vornment ;  when  that  hand  became  for 

t  momoni  imwulii**.  ho  wu  fair  game  for  the  bludgeon  of 

•very  iynuMiil  rurtlnn. 

With  »k  mwiy  cKiJtiHivc  elements  lying  ready  for  the  fatal 
ipark,  it  ii  no  w«nduf  ihM   Kngland  was  riven  and  blasted  by 
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its  application.      The  opportunity  for  the   malcontents  arrived    CHAP, 
when  the  war  cry  against  the  poll  tax  was  once  raised,  and  Ihc        ''' 
machinery  of  law  and  order  failed.     Then  was  the  time  for  the  » 
villein  to  attack  the  landowner,  for  the  unchartered  townsman  to  ' 
wring  privileges  from  his  abbot,  for  the  local  demagogue  to  fall  ' 
upon  the  local  oligarch,  forthe  jaurnejmmn  to  settle  old  accounts  * 
with  his  master,  for  the  ruined  tradesman  to  slay  his  FiemishI 
supplantcr. 

It  is  now  possible  to  proceed  to  the  details  of  the  great 
revolt,  whose  causes  have  been  set  forth.  The  actual  outbreak 
of  violence  began  in  Essex  in  the  last  days  of  May.  Thomas 
Bampton,  one  of  Ihe  new  commissioners,  had  ridden  down  to 
Brentwood  to  revise  the  taxation 'returns  of  the  hundred  of 
Barslaplc,  He  opened  the  inquiry  with  the  examination  of  the  j 
three  villages  of  Fobbing,  Cornngham,  and  Stanford.^  When , 
summoned  before  him  the  villagers  bluntly  stated  that  they  did' 
not  intend  to  pay  a  penny  more  than  they  had  already  con- 
tirbuted.^  Bampton  bade  his  sergeants  arrest  the  spokesman. 
This  gave  the  signal  for  violence,  which  had  evidently  been 
premeditated;  the  peasants,  about  loo  strong,  fell  upon  the 
commissioner  and  his  men  and  stoned  them  out  of  the  town, 
Bampton,  bruised  and  frightened,  rB|jorted  hrs  misadventure  to 
the  council-  Thereupon  Robert  Belknap,  chief  justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  was  sent  down  to  Brentwood,  on  a  commission 
of  Trail baston,  to  seek  out  and  chastise  the  rioters.  With  in- 
excusable folly,  he  was  allowed  to  go  forth  without  an  armed 
escort  Meanwhile,  as  we  learn  from  the  judicial  records  of  the 
rebellion,  messengers,  some  of  them  local  men,  others  strangers 
from  London,  had  been  riding  up  and  down  South  Ksscx  on 
June  1,  rousing  malcontents  and  bidding  them  be  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  judge  when  he  should  appear.  On  arriving  at  Brent- 
wood Belknap  and  hts  clerks  were  set  upon  by  an  armed  mnlti- 
tnde.  He  himself  was  seij-ed  and  forced  to  swear  upon  the 
Bible  that  he  would  never  hold  such  another  session.  The  mob 
then  let  him  go,  but  they  beat  to  death  three  unhappy  clerks, 


■ThEK  detiili  ue  from  the  Cliionicle  in  ^n^f.  H\ii,  Rrv..  wli.  (i^S)> 
p.  509,  prinivd  by  Mi,  G.  M-  Trwdyan. 

*"  II2  n«  vodcront  ndle  denier  paier,  pur  ccvubc  que  ih  avdcnt  iin  acqijitancc 
dc  luy  meuhcft  pur  ccllc  nbAidic.  Sai  Icqucl  Icdii  Thoniae  lea  inanBes*  forte- 
ment,"  CU.  (lW..p.  $lo). 
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CHAP,  and  beheaded  three  of  the  local  jurors  who  had  been  called  up 
"'  to  *'  present"  the  original  rioters  of  F"ohbifiE  and  Corringhanx 
We  might  have  exi^ected  that  tlie  council,  seeing  itself  thus 
defied,  would  have  hastened  to  send  an  armed  force  mlo  Essex, 
But  already  it  was  not  Essex  alone  that  was  up  In  insurrection ; 
Kent  had  joined  in,  and  the  unfortunate  ministers  were  dis- 
tracted between  two  dangers.  On  June  z,  the  day  after  the 
B^ent^^■ood  murders,  a  small  band  appeared  in  arms  south  of 
the  Thames,  and  scared  the  abbot  of  Lesness.  Two  morn- 
ings later  a  considerable  mob,  headed  by  one  Robert  Cave, 
a  baker,  entered  Dartford  ''traitorously  moving  the  men  of 
the  said  town  to  insurrection,  and  making  divers  assemblies 
and  congregations  against  the  king's  peace".  On  the  6th  the 
assembly  had  swelled  to  a  mob  of  several  thousands,  which 
beset  the  castle  of  Rochester  and  frightened  the  constable.  Sir 
John  Newton,  into  capitulating.  After  delivering  a  certain 
prisoner  from  the  castle^  they  marched  up  the  Mcdway  to 
Maidstone,  where  they  slew  a  burgess  named  John  Southwell, 
and  sacked  his  house  and  several  others.  '■  There  at  Maidstone," 
says  the  most  detailed  and  trustworthy  of  our  chroniclers,  *'  they 
chose  as  their  chief  Wat  Teghler  of  that  place,  to  maintain  them 
and  act  as  their  councillor,"  Who  was  this  enigmatical  per- 
sonage? The  legends  which  make  him  an  artisan  of  Dartford, 
whose  daughter  had  been  insulted  by  one  of  the  collectors  of  the 
poll  tax,  may  safely  be  ignored.  For  though  the  names  of  seven 
or  eighl  of  the  original  Dartford  rioters  aie  preserved  in  the 
indictment  rolls,  there  is  no  Walter  and  no  Tyler  among  them. 
It  seems  equally  doubtful  If  he  wa3  domiciled  at  Maidstone ;  the 
Rolls  erf  Parliament  simply  call  him  **  Wauter  Tyler  del  count^e 
de  Kent  ".  But  a  presentment  by  two  Kentish  juries  styles  him 
"  Waltenim  Teghler  de  Essex,"  and  a  document  from  Maid- 
stone names  him  as  Walter  Tyler  of  Colchcstern     If  a  Colchester 


'  In  the  i^ctmeiLt  uf  RobcU  Cave  it  is  sidled  Uial  the  capuve  objcctEd  ta 
being  TcleiKed  :  "  RabcftuTn  Belling,  privinem  in  eadem  castic  dettntum,  contrfl 
volunlalem  Tpwufi  pn^onin  dtpil  [idtm  RobcrlusJ  et  Corn  eo  ibdiuit".  ]l  ii 
clear  thai  Helhng  niu«t  be  a  person  mentioned  in  the  Chforicle  m  Engl.  Hiat. 
Rnr.  (p.  309)*  whcrs  ii  is  Hiated  ihat  Sir  Simon  Burley  had  cauted  cniich  indig- 
nation  al  Darlfard  by  arrealin§^  thefc,  on  Jjne  j,  an  escaped  villein  of  hia  own, 
whom  be  seized  and  placed  in  ^ard  iX  HotheBter.  Evid^ntTy  the  purpOEc  aF 
Can'H  AJiBBultDD  thcuAtlewHa  theidea&c  of  api&onci  whoBC  arrest  hid  ca.u»d 
much  stir. 
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man  he  must  have  known  John  BaJI,  who  had  long  been  a  resi- 
dent in  that  town.  But  whether  an  Kssex  man  or  no,  Walter 
would  secrn  to  have  been  an  adventurer  of  doubtful  antecedents. 
We  know  that  one  Kentishman  declared  that  he  was  a  well- 
known  rt^iie  and  robber,^  Froissart,  whose  authority  in  purdy 
Hnglish  matters  is  small,  says  that  he  was  a  discharged  scidfer 
from  the  French  war,  where  he  had  served  in  the  retinue  of  Richard 
l.>"ons  tthe  swindling  financier  against  whom  the  **  good  (tarlJa- 
mcnl  '*  ragedl,  and  adds  that  Tyler  murdered  Lyons  during  the 
London  insurrection  in  revenge  for  a  thrashing  received  many 
years  back.  I  fit  be  true  that  he  had  served  in  the  wars,  we  can 
better  understand  his  evident  capacity  for  command,  and  the 
strict  discipline  in  which  he  kept  his  tumultuary  army.  What- 
ever were  his  antecedents,  we  know  that  he  was  a  quick-witted, 
ambitious,  self-reliant  fellow,  with  an  insolent  tongue  and  that 
gift  of  magniloquence  which  a  mob-leader  needs.  That  he  was 
anything  more  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  ;  it  does  not  seem 
either  that  he  was  the  original  organiser  of  the  insurrection,  or 
that  he  had  elaborated  any  definite  scheme  for  the  reforniatjon 
of  the  governance  of  England-  It  is  moat  probable  thai  his  plans 
developed  with  the  unexpected  growth  of  his  ascendency,  when, 
for  three  wild  days,  he  seemed  to  have  the  king,  London,  even 
the  whole  realm  at  hLs  mercy. 

On  June  8  and  g  the  area  of  the  rising  was  extending  all 
o^-cr  Kent,  and  a  good  deal  of  sporadic  mischiefwaa  done  in  the 
county.  The  anger  of  the  insurgents  was  mainly  directed  against 
three  classes— royal  officials,  lawj-ers,  and  unpopular  landlords. 
There  was  much  sacking  and  burning  of  the  houses  of  such 
persons,  hut  litde  actual  murder.  On  the  loth  Tyler  seized 
Canterbury ;  his  followers  pillaged  the  archbishop's  palace,  and 
paid  a  flying  visit  to  the  cathedral,  to  inform  the  terrified  chapter 
that  they  would  soon  have  a  new  primate,  for  the  present  one 
was  a  traitor  and  had  not  long  to  live.  The  local  mob  joined 
the  invaders,  and  delated  to  them  three  citi/^ns  as  "traitors," 
whereupon  Tyler  had  them  beheaded.  There  was  much  house- 
breaking, blackmail,  and  wanton  pillage,  which  continued  for 
several  days  after  the  main  body  of  the  insui^cnts  and  their 

*  "  Un  vaIcl  dt  Kcdi  pria  pur  voii  Ic  dit  Wakcj,  ct  quand  il  le  vifit  it  did 
■pBicrncnt  que  fUai  Ic  plu^  ^rand  linon  ci  lobbaic  dc  KenE  "  {ChrcHi]c[c  in  Em^f. 
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->^i^T  K- :  -W^--^  nMr  Atfjimre;    For  on  the  veiy  mnming  after 
niiitlMO^  Tyler  led  ofT  his  horde,  swollen  by  all 
UK  '    ^ttil.on  the  road  to  London.      It  waa  only 

^y  .,■.'  :i  Slid  the  person  of  the  king  that  he  could 

tk  L  '.ywl:  ■¥>  aiiUMint  nf  local  riot  would  profit  him,  and 

1|    I  'if.'  thr  toundl  would  gain  time  to  rriise  aji  army. 

1  ...,.  *  ■  ^  iKisiin^  through  Maidstone  on  the  i  [th  that 
(NtfM  w«L  lodivd  by  the  person  who  was  destined  to  be  the 
^jQfHd  W^tebte  6gLite  in  the  rhing,  John  B^l,  "  the  mad  priest 
0(  KoM"-  The  rebels  had  released  him  from  the  archbishop's 
IffuoM,  whiTfr  he  had  been  lying  since  April.  Ball  had  long 
boM  *  h^^U-knoHii  figure  in  southern  England  ;  it  was  not 
00  tsnX  tiint'  that  he  had  seen  the  inside  of  a  jail  during  his 
W4UUtorii^  as  a  prophet  and  preacher.  Archbishop  Sudbury 
hJUt  MTCSted  him  on  this  occa.sion  for  ''  beguiling  the  ears  of  the 
Wly  by  invectives^  and  putting  about  scandals  concerning  our 
uwn  person,  as  also  those  of  other  prelates,  and  (what  is  far 
worse)  usingf  concerning  our  Holy  Father  the  Fope  himself, 
dreadful  language,  such  a,s  shocks  the  ears  of  Christians",' 
When  liberated,  after  two  months'  silence,  Rail  had  a  fund  of 
suppressed  eloquence  to  vent.  He  thought  that  he  now  saw 
the  actual  beginnings  of  that  rcjgn  of  Christian  democracy  of 
which  he  had  long  dreamed.  All  social  inequalities  were  to 
be  redressed,  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places,  evil  living, 
covetousness  and  pride  were  to  be  chastened,  and  there  would 
no  longer  be  rich  or  poor.  It  is  presumably  to  the  first  days 
of  Ball's  release  that  belong  the  strange  rhyming  letters  which 
he  sent  abroad, 

"  John  Ball  grecteth  you  well  all.  and  doth  you  to  understand 
that  he  hath  rongen  your  bell.  Now  right  and  might,  will  and 
skill,  Now  God  haste  you  in  every  dele.  Time  it  is  that  our 
Lady  help  you  with  her  Son,  and  her  Son  with  his  Father,  to 
make  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity  a  good  erd  to  what  has  been 
b^un.     Amen,  Amen,  for  charity  Amen,"  ^ 

A  second  effusion  !s  more  interesting,  as  it  seems  to  have  a 
more  practical  and  political  bearing:— 

"John  Schcpe,  sometime  St  Mary's  priest  of  York,  and 
now  of  Colchester,  greetcth  well  John  Nameless,  and  John  the 

^  So  runs  the  aTchbiahop's  ntalement  Jn  Concilia^  iiL,  153. 
*  Preserved  in  KnJebloti,  ii,.  139-40, 
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Miller,  and  John  the  Carter,  and  biddclh  them  thai  they  beware   CHAP, 
of  guile  in  borough,  and  stand  together  in  God's  name,  and  bid-       '^' 
deth  Piers  Plowman  go  to  his  work;  and  chastise  well  Hobbe 
the  Robber,  and  take  with  you  John  Trueman  and  his  feUows, 
and  no  mo :  and  look  that  ye  shape  you  to  one  head  and  no  mo."  * 

TTie  pfMnt  of  this  epistle  Is  evidently  lo  urge  the  multitude 
to  preserve  unity,  good  faith  and  discipline,  lo  bid  them 
beware  of  being  turned  from  their  latter  designs  by  the  guile 
of  townsfolk,  who  would  draw  them  into  taking  sides  in  local 
quarrels,  and  above  all  to  warn  them  against  false  brethren,  who 
would  rum  aside  to  pillage  and  self-seeking.  "Hobbe  the 
Robber"  is  presumably  Sir  Robert  Hales,  the  treasurer,  who 
was  looked  upon  as  the  ultimate  recipient  of  the  poll  tax. 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th  the  main  body  of  the  Kentish 
rebels  encamped  on  Blackheath^  but  those  of  them  who  were 
not  ared  out  by  their  long  march  pushed  on  to  Southwark  and 
Lambeth.  In  the  nearer  suburb  they  burnt  the  prisons  of  the 
Marshalsca  and  the  King's  Bench,  in  the  farther  they  sacked  the 
archbishop's  palace.  The  flames  of  the  burning  prisons  flared 
up  all  night  in  the  sight  of  the  king  and  his  councillors  in  the 
Tower,  and  of  the  mayor  Walworth,  and  his  aldermen,  who  had 
pulled  up  the  drawbridge  of  London  bridge  and  watched  from 
the  embattled  gate  beyond  it  the  first-fruits  of  approaching 
arson.  It  was  not  only  from  the  Kentish  side  thai  the  city 
was  now  threatened.  The  progress  of  the  rebellion  in  Essex 
hdd  t>een  no  less  rapid  1  between  the  2nd  and  the  1 2th  the  wave 
of  rebellion  had  swept  across  the  whole  county ;  in  every  parish 
the  court-rolls  had  been  burnt,  and  often  the  manor-house  with 
them.  Colchester  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents ; 
they  celebrated  its  capture  by  slaying  several  Flemings,  and 
on  the  I  Jth  thej'  had  gathered  into  a  mass  and  rolled  onward 
toward  London.  On  the  12th  many  thousands  of  them  lay  en- 
camped in  the  fields  by  Mile  Kncl.  Their  leaders  were  obscure 
persons;  Thomas  Karringdon,  a  London  citizen  with  a  griev- 
ance, is  the  only  one  of  whom  we  know  much— the  rest,  Henry 
Baker  of  Manningtree,  Adam  Michel,  John  Starling,  are  but 
names  to  us. 

On  the  evening  of  the  I2th,  therefore,  the  royal  council  in 


^  Preicrved  m  Cjlrrdx.  Angt.f  p  339. 
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the  Tower  and  the  city  fathers  at  the  Guildhall  had  to  Tace 
the  situation  as  best  they  could.  It  is  astonishing  that  in 
the  twelve  days  that  elapsed  since  the  outbreak  at  Brentwood 

the  ministers  had  made  no  serious  attempt  to  collect  an  armed 
force.  There  were,  as  later  events  showed,  thousands  of  citi- 
zens ready  to  take  arms  for  the  protectioti  of  their  property 
from  anarchy.  But  a  military  head  was  wanting  at  the  coun- 
cil board  ;  John  of  Gaunt  was  at  Edinburgh  negotiating  with 
the  Scots;  Thomas  of  Buckingham  was  absent  on  the  Welsh 
border;  Edmund  of  Cambrid^  had  just  sailed  for  Portugal, 
The  main  responsibility  lay  on  the  chancellor-archbishop,  who 
was  so  far  from  thinking  of  self-defence  that  on  this  very 
night  he  laid  down  the  seals,  and  b^ged  leave  to  retire  from 
his  miniaterial  position.  Contemporary  chroniclers  note  with 
wonder  the  strange  panic  or  apathy  which  seemed  to  have 
struck  the  governing  classes  during  the  first  fortnight  of  that 
memorable  June.  Among  the  magnates  in  the  Tower  were  at 
least  two  old  soldiers,  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick,  but 
they  seem  to  have  been  no  more  useful  than  their  colleagues 
at  the  moment  of  crisis.  In  the  city  there  was  the  same  help- 
less indecision  :  the  mayor  Walworth  and  the  majority  of  the 
aldermen  viewed  the  situation  with  dismay.  They  knew  that 
the  artisans  and  unskilled  labourers  of  London  regarded  them 
as  selfish  and  oppressive  rulers,  and  would  gladly  sweep  them 
to  destruction.  But  they  did  nothing  to  defend  themselves. 
They  merely  sent  tlirce  aldermen  to  the  insurgent  camp  to 
warn  the  rebels  to  approach  no  nearer,  and  to  respect  the 
king's  command  bidding  them  to  disperse.  Two  of  these 
emissaries  faithfully  discharged  their  errand,  but  tlie  third, 
John  Horn,  was  a  secret  traitor,  one  of  the  discontented  men 
who,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  wished  to  destroy  their  brother- 
oligarchs.  He  sought  a  private  interview  with  Tyler,  bade 
him  expect  help  from  within,  and  encouraged  him  to  attack 
the  city  at  once,  He  took  back  with  him  into  the  city  three 
Kentish  leaders  who  were  to  aid  in  organising  a  rising  next 
day. 

Accordingly  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  the  rebels  were  in 
high  spirits.  It  was  early  on  this  day  that  John  Ball  preached 
them  his  famous  sermon  on  Blackheath,  using  as  his  text  the 
jingling  couplet: — 
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When  Adam  daJf  knd  Eve  «pan. 
Who  wan  ihen  a  gcfililman  ? 

In  the  b^'nning  jUI  men  were  equal ;  servitude  of  man  to  man 
was  Lfitroduceid  by  the  unjust  dealings  of  the  wicked,  and  was 
contrary  to  God's  will.  The  people  of  England  had  at  la^t  a 
chance  of  restoring  the  primitive  freedom  that  was  their  right. 
They  must  act  like  the  good  husbandman  of  the  parable,  who 
[|>athercd  the  wheat  into  his  bam,  but  burned  tiie  tares,  the  said 
lares  being  evil  lords,  unjust  judges,  and  pettifogging  lawyers. 
The  multitude,  as  wc  arc  told,  cried  with  a  loud  voice  Chat  they 
would  make  him  both  chancellor  and  archbishop  when  the  traitor 
Sudbury's  head  was  oflf. 

The  sermon  can  hardly  have  been  done  when  the  rebels 
were  infoimcd  that  the  king  was  coming  out  to  meet  them. 
They  had  sent  him  a  raessc^e  protesting  that  they  were  loyal 
subjects,  only  anxious  to  lay  before  him  th^r  grievances. 
£)cspite  the  protests  of  Sudbury  and  other  councillors,  Richard 
determined  to  give  them  a  hearing;  the  risk  was  terrible,  yet 
there  was  a  bare  chance  that  the  insurgents  might  be  pacified. 
But  when  the  royal  barge  drew  near  the  Greenwich  shore,  the 
young  king  saw  the  sloping  banks  covered  by  a  vast,  disorderly 
crowd,  some  of  whom  were  giving  loyal  cheers,  while  others 
were  clamouring  for  the  heads  of  the  chancellor  and  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster.  They  bade  him  land,  but  his  councillors  refused  to 
surrender  him  into  the  hands  of  the  disorderly  horde.  Sudbury 
bade  the  bargemen  push  off,  and  among  shouts  of  "  Treason  !  " 
from  ten  thousand  voices  the  king  returned  to  the  Tower. 

The  interview  having  come  to  naught,  Tyler  bade  his  bands 
march  against  London  bridge.  It  was  betrayed  to  them  with- 
cmt  fighting.  Walter  Sibley,  alderman  of  Billing^|:ate  ward, 
who  was  in  command  at  this  point  was  one  of  the  city  traitors  i 
he  lowered  the  drawbridge,  over  which  the  rebels  streamed 
into  London,  At  first  no  damage  was  done  to  the  property 
of  ordinary  citizens.  The  chiefs  had  the  mob  well  in  hand, 
and  kept  adjuring  them  not  to  plunder  but  to  chastise  the 
enemies  of  the  people — the  chancellor-arch  bishop,  the  treasurer, 
and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  John  of  Gaunt  was  absent.  Sud- 
bury and  Hales  were  safe  in  the  Tower,  but,  at  least,  their  houses 
m^ht  be  sacked,  Lambeth  Palace  had  been  dealt  with  on  the 
preceding  n%ht,  but  there  was  a  still  prouder  dwelling  open  to 
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assault  —  the  duke's  great  mansion  of  the  Savoy,  the  most 
magnificent  private  residence  in  Erkgland-  Thither  Tyler  di- 
rected his  followers;  and  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  [nob,  swollen  by  thousands  of  London  apprentiCETs, 
artisans,  and  professional  criminals,  reached  their  goal.  The 
doors  were  broken  open,  the  fumtture  throiAn  out  of  the  win- 
dows and  hacked  to  pieces,  the  rich  hangings  and  carpels  torn 
up,  the  plate  and  ornaments  battered  and  cast  into  the  Thames, 
So  anxious  were  the  rioters  to  show  that  they  came  to  punish 
not  to  steal,  that  a  [nan  caught  making  off  with  a  silver  goblet 
was  promptly  hanged.  The  Savoy  was  set  on  fire  i  it  burnt 
al]  thaC  night,  not  without  loss  of  life,  for  thirty  rioters  of  the 
baser  sort^  who  had  got  to  the  wine  cellar  and  there  intoxicated 
themselves,  were  smothered  without  the  knowledge  of  their 
friends. 

The  destroyers  then  turned  against  the  Temple.  Their  ob- 
ject was  twofold  ;  the  group  of  buildings  belonged  to  the  KnlghLs 
Hospitallers,  whose  chief.  Treasurer  Hales,  was  reckoned  the 
third  greatest  "traitor**  in  the  realm.  But  the  Temple  was 
also  the  headquarters  of  the  lawyers  of  England ;  here  were 
their  inns,  their  schoob,  and  their  library.  Here  lay  stored  the 
cursed  parchments  that  were  the  ruin  of  honest  men.  The 
rioters  broke  open  the  church  and  burnt  all  the  documents  and 
books,  they  sacked  the  inns  and  chased  away  the  men  of  law. 
*^  It  was  marvellous  to  see  how  even  the  most  aged  and  infirm 
of  them  scrambled  off,  with  the  agility  of  rats  or  evil  spiritSn"  ^ 
A  few  were  caught  and  killed.  From  the  Temple  the  mob 
hurried  off  to  another  of  Treasurer  Hales'  official  abodes — the 
priory  of  St  John's  Clerkenwell,  headquarters  of  the  Knights 
Hospitallers,  The  church,  hospital,  and  mansion  weit  bunit, 
and  seven  Flemings  who  had  taken  refuge  at  the  altar  were 
butchered.  The  busy  day  ended  with  the  burning  of  the  Fleet 
and  Newgate  prisons,  after  their  inmates  had  been  turned  loose. 
Then  the  weary  multitude  sank  down  to  sleep,  the  majority 
bivouacking  round  large  fires  kindled  on  the  open  spaces  of 
Tower  Hill  and  Si,  Catherine'^  wharf,  where  they  could  block- 
ade the  king  and  council  in  their  last  refuge.  Only  the  leaders 
were  stiJI   alert :   it   is   said   that   they  met   in  the  house  of 
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Thomas  Pamngdon,  the  leader  of  the  Essex  men,  and  there 
drew  up  plans  for  tlic  morrow,  compiling  a  proscripliar  list  of 
all  whom  they  deemed  worthy  of  death.' 

The  king  and  council,  meanwhile,  were  holding  a  conclave 
within  the  Tower,  while  the  flames  of  Cferkenwell  and  the  Savoy 
lighted  up  the  night.  The  blockaded  magnates  fdl  into  two 
parlies.  One  proposed  to  make  a  midnight  sally  at  the  head 
of  the  600  or  Soo  armed  men  of  their  retinues  and  to  fall  upon 
the  rebels  while  they  slept.  The  mayor  Walworth  declared 
that  he  could  raise  several  thousand  loyalists  from  the  city  to 
aid  ihem.  The  other  section  urged  tliat  night  attacks  are  pro- 
vcrbially  risky,  and  wished  to  sec  whether  the  rioters  could  not 
be  dispersed  by  negotiation  and  reasonable  concession.  This 
party  carried  the  day,  and  it  was  resolved  thai  the  king  should 
grant  on  the  following  morning,  Friday,  the  T4th,  the  interview 
that  had  been  refused  at  Greenwich,  Accordii^ly  a  proclama- 
tion was  sent  out  to  the  rebels  to  the  effect  that  Richard  would 
meet  tbem  at  Mile  End,  a  favourite  suburban  promenade  of  the 
Londoners,  outside  the  north-eastern  gate  of  the  city  walls.  The 
3'oairg  monarch  fully  understood  the  danger  of  the  experiment 
^it  was  po.ssible  that  he  might  be  seized  or  murdered— but  he 
was  apparently  elated  at  the  praspcct  of  being  able  to  put  him- 
self  forward,  and  of  showing  what  his  personal  influence  was 
worth.  It  is  said  that  he  chose  Mile  End  as  the  place  of  con- 
fcrence^  because  he  hoped  that,  when  the  rebeJs  moved  off  from 
about  the  Tower,  SudbuTj',  Hales  and  other  compromised  per- 
Muns  would  have  a  chance  of  escaping.^  If  so,  the  device  failed  ; 
Tyler  left  a  select  band  to  watch  the  fortress,  and  when  the 
archbishop  tried  to  escape  by  boat  in  the  early  morning,  he  was 
sighted,  pursued,  and  hunled  back  into  the  water-gate. 

The  king's  ride  to  Mile  End  was  perilous  in  the  extreme. 
A  frantic  mob  surrounded  his  escort  i  once  the  rebel  chief 
Fairingdon  seized  his  bridle  rein,  clamouring  for  the  death  of 
the  traitor  Hales,  and  a  scuffle,  which  could  only  have  ended 
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'  ThiA  wc  hflvc  from  the  mdiccmcnt  of  FrnfingdoiL  printed  in  Antlif  Rfvillc'ii 
coUcctltjn  of  dLKumcnts  of  13S1,  11.  1145  (see  Appendix  on  Authoiitic?!). 

*  Wc  miiy,  1  think,  r^jecc  the  venomouK  Bugge«tion  in  CArcn.  viM^f.,  p.  a^o^ 
llial  Richsird  quill«d  the  Tower,  dehbcralrty  leaving  it  opc^n,  m  order  to  l«t  the 
rcbeJa  ^VkXtt  and  sUy  the  ftcapegoBta.  Ie  lb  incredible  UiaE  Richard  should  have 
IcH  his  molbcr  in  the  Tower  if  he  ijjtcndcd  it  to  lit  Backed  during  bJl  iibBCQGc. 
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CHAP,  in  murder,  nearly  bcgan,^  But  at  last  the  tryating-pJace  was 
"■  reached,  and  Tyler  and  his  chief  captains  faced  Richard  and  the 
handful  of  magnates  who  accompanied  him.  The  conference 
occupied  some  time,  and  was  tumultuous  in  the  extreme:  at 
least  one  pen»n  was  slain  during  the  proceeding^.'  Dut  the 
king  came  prepared  to  grant  almost  anything,  and  the  leaders 
of  the  iniurgents  found  that  their  demands  were  conceded  one 
after  another,  Tyler  himself  was  their  spokesman  :  the  topics 
which  he  al  first  brought  forward  were  mainly  connected  with 
manorial  grievances.  The  king  consented  tliat  serfdom  should 
be  aboh'-shcd  all  over  the  realm,  that  all  fcudai  services  should 
disappear,  and  that  all  holders  in  villeinage  should  become  free 
tenants,  paying  the  moderate  annual  rent  of  fourpence  an  acre 
to  their  lords.  In  addition,  all  restrictions  on  free  buying  and 
selling  should  be  swept  away,  and  the  market  monopolies  of 
all  favoured  places  should  disappear.  A  general  amnesty  was 
to  be  given  for  all  irregularities  committed  during  the  rising^ 
and  the  king  promised  to  give  his  banner  to  chosen  representa- 
tives of  each  county  present,  as  a  token  thai  he  had  taken  them 
under  his  protection.  As  a  sign  of  the  honesty  of  hih  intentions, 
he  set  thirty  clerks  to  draw  up  charters  bestowing  the  promised 
immunities  on  the  various  hundreds  and  townships  there  re- 
presented^  A  great  number  of  these  documents  were  issued 
thai  day,  and  the  formula  have  been  preserved  in  more  than 
one  copy. 

There  remained  only  the  question  of  the  punishment  of  the 
"  traitors  ",  Tyler  pressed  the  king  hard,  *'  The  commons,"  he 
said,  "will  that  you  give  them  leave  to  take  and  deal  with  all 
those  men  who  have  sinned  against  you  and  the  law."  Richard 
replied,  in  a  temporising  fashion,  that  they  should  have  for  due 
punishment  such  persons  as  should  be  proved  by  the  law  of  the 
land  to  be  traitors.  But  justice  after  due  trial  was  not  what 
the  insurgent  chief  wished  to  secure.  U'hile  the  king  was  still 
at  Mile  End  distributing  charters  and  banners,  Tyler  went  off 
with  a  small  band  of  personal  followers  and  joined  the  force  of 
rioters  whom  he  had  left  to  blockade  the  Tower.     I'Jther  by 


^All  thiB  Li  taken  from  the  sherifla'  repori.  En  R^ville's  DocumaiLa.  pp. 
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mere  misoianagemcnt.  or  to  shew  an  ostentatious  confidence  in 
the  people,  the  drawbridge  of  the  fortress  had  not  been  raised 
nor  the  portcullis  lowered.  When  Tyler  and  his  gang  came 
pouring  in,  the  captain  of  the  gate  was  struck  with  irresoliiCion, 
and  let  them  paiJs,  Probably  he  thought  that,  if  he  offered 
resistance,  the  king  and  his  escort,  who  were  still  at  tlie  rebels' 
mercy,  might  be  massacred.  The  intruders  did  not  attack  the 
soldiery,  indeed  they  showed  an  uncouth  friendliness,  shaking 
their  hands,  stroking  their  beards,  and  telling  ttiem  that  for  the 
future  they  were  all  brothers  and  equals.  Separating  into 
several  bands,  they  nui  through  the  wards  and  towers  seek- 
ing their  destined  victims  ;  Tyler  and  Thomas  Farringdon  arc 
recorded  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  hunt.  They  invaded 
the  kin^s  private  chambers^  and  frightened  the  Princess  of  Wales 
into  a  faint  by  offering  to  kiss  her.  The  chroniclers  pour  scorn 
on  the  knights  and  squires  of  the  garrison,  who  allowed  a  half- 
armed  mob,  less  than  a  thousand  strong,  to  run  not  unchecked 
through  every  comer  of  the  fortress. 

The  victims  for  whom  Tyler  was  searching  were  found  with- 
out much  trouble.  The  archbishop,  after  his  futile  attempt  to 
escape  in  the  moming^,  had  retired  to  the  chapel  in  the  White 
Tower,  where  he  said  mass,  and  confessed  and  communicated 
Treasurer  Hales,  the  other  minister  whose  death  was  certain  if 
the  rebels  captured  the  fortress.  They  spent  seveml  hours  in 
agonised  expectation,  reciting  the  penitential  psalms,  till  the 
tumult  in  the  court  below  told  them  that  the  enemy  had  broken 
in.  When  the  rioters  rushed  into  the  chapel  shouting,  "  Where 
is  the  trajtor,  tlie  spoiler  of  the  commons?"  Sudbury  boldly 
stood  forward  answering,  almost  in  the  same  words  used  by 
Becket  two  centuries  before,  "  Here  am  1^  your  archbishop  and 
no  traitor  or  spoiler".  But  they  rushed  upon  him,  cruelly 
buffeted  him,  and  drf^ged  him  down  the  stairs  and  nut  of  the 
castle  to  Tower  HilL  Tlicre  they  hacked  off  his  head  on  a  log 
of  wood  ;  the  treaaurer  was  executed  after  him,  and  then  two 
(or  perhaps  five'*  other  persons.  One  was  John  Legge  who 
had  farmed  the  poll  tax,  another  William  Appleton,  a  Francis- 
can friar  who  was  physician  to  John  of  Gaunt  and  passed  for 
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CHAP,   one  o^  his  chief  political  advisers.     The  heads  of  Sudbury  and 
"■       Hales  were  borne  round  the  city  on  pikes,  and  then  fixed  over 
London  bndge. 

Simon  of  Sudbury  seems  to  have  been  an  honest,  pious,  and 
charitable  man,  his  only  crime  was  that  he  did  noc  understand 
tKe  times  in  which  he  lived.  He  died  like  a  martyr  because  he 
had  not  lived  like  a  statesman.  A  fighting  chancellor  might 
perhaps  have  checked  the  rebellion  at  its  oulsei,  but  this  weak 
well-intentioned  man  watched  it  grow  without  making  any 
attempt  to  defend  himself  or  his  king,  and  wished  to  resign  his 
seals  when  it  came  surging  up  to  the  walls  of  the  Tower.  It  is 
curious  to  find  that  his  contemporaries  did  not  attempt  to  make 
a  saint  of  him,  in  spite  of  his  many  virtues  and  his  courageous 
end.  But  the  clerical  caste  resented  his  mild  treatment  of  the 
Lollards. 

Hearing,  as  he  rode  back  from  Mile  End,  that  the  rebels 
were  in  the  Tower,  King  Richard  swerved  aside  at  Aldgatc,  and 
established  himself  at  the  Queen's  Wardrobe  near  St.  Paul's^ 
where  his  mother  the  Princess  of  Wales  had  ako  taken  refuge. 
There  his  clerks  were  busy  engrossing  charters  and  pardons  all 
that  evenii^.  Furnished  with  these  tokens  of  thdr  triumph, 
many  thousands  of  the  rebels  went  home  ;  "  the  simple  and  the 
honest  folk  and  the  Ix^inners  in  treason  departed, "  but  there 
rtmduncd  the  demagogues,  the  fanatics,  and  the  criminals,  who 
H-erc  not  to  be  satisfied  bj'  any  mere  abolition  of  serfdom  or 
feudal  dues.  Tyler  and  his  friends  were  more  busy  than  ever 
thai  fi'ijht,  and  still  had  with  them  ''  thirt>'  thousand  more  who 
urn^  in  no  hurr>'  to  get  their  seals  and  charters  from  the  king  '\ 
\\  would  need  a  pamphlet  of  considerable  bulk  to  relate 
«U  ihc  rtxonlcd  dt»ings  of  the  rebels  in  the  eighteen  hours  that 
foUowtd  the  meeting  at  Mile  End.  They  ranged  from  whole- 
9lJe  murvkr  tu  th*^  extortion  of  shillings  by  dreadful  threats 
fVoni  clcQiymcn  and  old  ladies.'  The  most  bloody  feature 
K^  Ibr  miiiult  WAS  the  slaughter  of  foreigners.  Nearly  two 
hwHiW  in  all  wirre  murdered,  including  thirty-four  Flemings 
III  i»*ir  iMKh  in  Ihe  church  of  St,  Martin's  Vintry.  With 
ttlHll  *11  tiwuwrer  of  unpopular  [.ondoners  met  their  death. 
Tyltc  Mmwif  wrni  in  «^rch  of  the  financier  Richard  Lyons 
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and  cut  ofT  his  head,  in  revenge,  as  we  arc  told,  for  ancient  CHAP, 
chastisement  received  at  his  hands.'  Disorderly  bands  went  "■ 
about  putting  to  passers-by  the  shibboleth,  "With  whom  hold 
ye?"  and  If  the  interlocutor  failed  to  answer.  *' With  King 
Richard  and  the  true  comnions,"  they  tore  o(T  his  hood,  haled 
him  to  one  of  the  blocks  they  had  placed  at  street  comers  and 
beheaded  him.  The  larger  number  of  the  victims  were  lawyers, 
jurymen  of  the  city,  persons  connected  with  the  levying  of 
taxes,  or  known  adherents  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster-  There 
was  even  more  arson  and  plunder  than  mere  slaughter;  John 
Horn,  the  traitor  alderman,  went  about  with  a  crowd  at  his 
heels  bidding  any  man  who  wanted  his  rights  to  apply  to  him  ; 
he  levied  fines,  burnt  bills  and  deeds,  dispossessed  householders, 
and  generally,  as  his  indictment  sets  forth,  *' usurped  the  royal 
privileges  of  justice ".  H^  was  but  one  of  many  busy  at 
similar  business  that  night. 

Yet  the  evil  was  beginning  lo  cure  itself:  the  conduct  of 
the  mob  was  growing  so  intolerable  that  every  man  who  had 
anything  to  lose  saw  that  he  must  prepare  to  defend  his  life 
and  his  property.  There  were  many  colloquies  among  the 
citizens  that  night,  and  next  day  the  friends  of  order  were  ready 
to  turn  out  en  masse  to  save  themselves,  their  prDperty  and 
— incidentally — their  king.  Yet  Saturday  morning  opened 
gloomily  enough  :  some  early-rising  rioters  murdered  John  Im- 
worth,  warden  of  the  Matshalsea,  at  dawn,  tearing  the  wretched 
man  from  the  shrine  of  St.  Edward  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
to  which  he  clung  till  he  was  dragged  off  by  force.  The 
state  of  mind  of  the  king  s  councillors  is  sufBciently  shown 
by  the  fact  that^  instead  of  attempting  to  raise  the  loyalists 
in  arms,  they  tried  to  resume  negotiations  with  Tyler,  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  be  induced  by  further  concessions  to  with- 
draw hi-s  horde.  This  time  ttie  conference  was  to  be  not  at 
Miic  End,  but  at  Smithfield,  a  space  partly  enclosed  by  houses 
outside  AMersgate,  where  the  caltle-market  was  wont  to  be 
held.  It  was  felt  that  the  meeting  would  he  even  more  peril- 
ous than  the  last,  and  Richard  prepared  for  it  by  taking  the 
sacrament  and  making  a  long  confession  of  his  boyish  sins  to 
an  anchorite.     He  then  rode  to  SmithiieM  with  a  retinue  of 
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CHAP.  200  persons,  many  of  whom  were  wearing  armour  concealed 
under  their  gowns. 

The  king  and  his  party  drew  rein  on  the  east  side  of  Smith- 
field,  opposite  St  Bartholoniew's  Church.  All  along  the  wcrstem 
and  northern  sifles  were  the  rebels,  drawn  up  in  tolerable  order. 
The  middle  space  was  dear.  Presently  Tyler  rode  out  from 
their  ranks,  mounted  on  a  little  hackney,  with  a  single  horseman 
bearing  his  banner  behind  him.  He  alighted^  made  a  reverence 
to  the  king,  and  then  seized  his  hand  and  shook  it  heartily, 
bidding  him  be  of  gocd  cheer  Of  the  conversation  Ihat  foU 
lowed  we  have  several  accounts,  varying  cansiHcrably  in  detail. 
Tyler,  itwouldsccm.'announccd  that  there  were  many  additional 
points  which  required  to  be  settled  over  and  above  the  grants 
made  at  Mile  End.  He  required  that  the  abolition  of  the 
game-laws  and  several  other  items  should  be  added  to  the 
charter,  and  then  launched  out  into  higher  politics.  *' There 
should  be  no  law  save  the  law  of  Winchester;-  no  man 
should  be  outlawed  as  the  result  of  any  legal  proceedings ; 
lords  should  no  longer  hold  lordship  except  civilly  (whatever 
that  may  exactly  mean) ;  the  estates  of  the  Church,  after  pro- 
vision made  for  the  present  holders,  should  be  confiscated,  and 
divided  up  among  the  laity  ;  the  bishoprics  should  be  abolished 
all  save  one;  lastly,  all  men  should  be  equally  free,  and  no 
legal  status  should  differentiate  one  mar  from  another,  save  the 
king  alone."  Such  a  programme  could  not  be  settled  off-hand 
in  Smithfield  ;  if  Tyler  really  broached  it,  he  must  have  been 
set  on  provoking  opposition,  or  at  least  hoped  that  tlie  king 
and  council  would  ask  for  delay  and  discussion.  Either  would 
suit  him  well,  as  an  excuse  for  keeping  his  bands  together,  or 
even  for  seizing  the  person  of  his  master, 

Richard  replied  that  the  commons  should  have  all  thai  he 
could  give,  "saving  the  regalities  of  the  crown";  thi?i  was  no 
answer  at  all,  for  much  of  what  Tyler  demanded  could  not  be 
granted  by  royal  fiat  without  the  consent  of  parliament.  Then 
came  a  pause  ;  no  one  said  a  word  more,  '*  for  no  lord  or  coun- 
cillor dared  to  open  his  mouth  in  answer  to  the  commons  at 


*  T  fallmv  in  all  thia  the  Chrcnicle  prinled  in  the  Eaglisk  Hhiarieal  Revirw 
by  Mr.  Trevelyan,  ihe  beai  narrAiive  of  the  Smithfield  proceedings. 

'Apparently a  confuted  reference  to  the  police  proviiions  of  £dwd  I, 'a 
nUlute  gf  Winchester, 
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such  a  moment".      Tyler,  apparently  taking  the  king's  reply  CHAl 

as  a  practical  refusal,  began  to  grow  unmannerly.  He  called  *'" 
for  a  flagon  of  beer,  which  was  brought  him  by  one  of  his  men, 
drained  it  at  a  draught — the  day  was  hot  and  he  had  made  a 
long  speech — and  then  remounted  hii  horse.  At  that  moment 
a  Kcntishman,  who  was  riding  behind  the  king,  remarked  tn 
audible  tones  that  he  recognised  Tyler,  and  knew  him  for  one 
of  the  most  notorious  highwaymen  and  thieves  in  his  county. 
The  rebel  caught  the  words,  looked  round  at  the  speaker,  and 
bade  him  came  out  from  amoLig  tlic  others, "  wagging  his  head 
at  him  in  his  malice  ".  When  he  refused  to  stir,  Tyler  turned 
to  the  man  who  was  bearing  his  banner,  and  bade  him  draw  his 
sword  and  cut  down  the  varlet  At  this  the  Kentishman  cried 
out  that  he  had  spoken  the  truth  and  done  nought  to  deserve 
death,  whereupon  Tyler  unaheathrd  a  dagger  which  he  had 
been  holding  in  his  grip  throughout  the  debate,  and  pushed  in 
among  the  ro>'a]  retinue,  apparentlyintcndJngto  take  vengeance 
into  his  own  hands.  Then  Walworth,  the  mayor,  faced  him 
and  cried  that  he  would  arrest  him  for  drawing  his  weapon 
before  the  king.  Tyler  replied  by  ?itabbing  at  the  mayor^  but 
as  Walworth  was  wearing  a  coat-of-mail  under  his  gown  he 
took  no  harm.  Whipping  out  a  short  cutlass  he  struck  back, 
and  wounded  the  rebel  in  Che  shoulder,  beating  him  down  on 
to  his  horse's  neck.  A  second  after  one  John  Standwich,  a 
squire  of  the  king,  ran  him  twice  through  the  body  with  his 
sword.  Tyler  mortally  wounded,  had  just  str<:ngth  to  turn  his 
horse  out  of  the  press  ;  he  rode  half-way  across  the  square, 
cried  "  Treason!"  and  then  rolled  out  of  his  saddle  in  the 
empty  space  in  sight  of  the  whoLe  assembly. 

TTiis  was  the  mo*it  critical  moment  of  the  whole  rebellion  ; 
thcrp  seemed  every  probaHlity  that  Richard  and  all  his  fol- 
lowers would  be  massacred.  A  confused  cry  ran  through  the 
rebel  ranks;  they  l>ent  their  bows,  untrussed  their  sheaves  of 
arrows,  and  in  ten  seconds  more  would  have  begun  to  shoot 
into  the  clump  of  horsemen  massed  in  front  of  the  gate  of  Sl 
Bartholnmew's.  But  the  youngking  rose  to  the  occasion  with 
a  cool  courage  and  presence  of  mind  that  showed  him  the  true 
son  of  the  Black  Prince.  Spurring  his  steed  right  out  into  the 
open,  he  cantered  towards  the  rebels,  throwing  up  his  right 
hand  to  wave  them  back,  and  crying:  ''Sirs,  will  you  shoot 
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your  kingP  [  will  be  your  chief  and  captain,  you  shall  have 
froni  me  all  that  you  seek  Only  follow  xne  lo  the  fields  with- 
oul."  So  saying  he  pointed  to  the  open  meadows  about  St, 
John's  Clerkcnwcli.  just  north  of  Smithfield,  and  rade  forth 
into  them  at  a  ^<m  walk.  After  a  moment's  hesitation  the 
rebels  bejjan  to  stream  out  after  him  :  some  of  the  royal  retJnuc, 
mingfed  with  the  crowd,  followed  as  best  they  could.  But 
WaJworth,  the  mayor,  lurned  back  hastily  to  the  city  gate  to 
bring  up  all  the  loyalists  that  he  could  find  and  rescue  the  bny 
from  his  perilous  position.  For  the  danger  was  not  over  ; 
nothing  was  more  likely  than  that  an  affray  might  still  be 
provoked  by  Tyler's  adherents. 

All  now  depended  on  the  proceedings  of  the  mayor  and  the 
pmmptncss  of  his  friends  \w  rallying.  Riding  in  at  Aldersgate, 
Walworth  sent  messages  in  every  direction  :  in  a  few  minutes 
there  was  a  stir,  and  armed  men  came  hurrying  '\w  from  all  di- 
rections It  was  in  vain  that  the  traitor  alderman  WaJter  Sib- 
Icy  tried  lo  disperse  the  gathering  array  in  East  cheap,  swearing 
ihal  he  had  seen  the  king  killed,  and  that  the  wisest  thing  would 
be  lo  clasc  ihe  gates.  In  less  than  an  hour  Walworth  had  several 
thou^und  men  at  his  back  ;  for  the  events  of  the  last  two  days 
hftd  turned  oven  lukewarm  citizens  into  hot  lo>'alists.  Sallying 
ftjrth  into  the  fidd*!  the  mayor  found  the  king  still  safe,  taJking 
A|^nKt  time  and  parleying  with  strange  interlocutors,  for  John 
Hull  and  nlhcr  extremists  were  Jn  the  press.  The  mayor  led 
hIsbMidsitothefiiml,  ranged  them  about  the  kingn  and  asked  for 
hiv  ordcm.  U  is  -^ud  that  some  of  the  courtiers  advised  Richard 
Iti  fall  u|>on  the  mob,  but  he  replied  in  wrath :  "  Three-fourths 
of  ttuwolblk  huve  been  brought  hereby  fear  and  threats,  1  will  not 
hive  the  Innncctit  sufTrr  for  tlir  guilty".  He  simply  proclaimed 
lo  llie  multitude  that  he  gave  them  leave  to  depart ;  many,  it  is 
mid,  fell  diJwn  i*n  their  kiiccs  and  blessed  him  for  his  clemency. 
Thou  they  dl^iKTued  in  all  directions.  While  Richard  sat  trium- 
fihant  W*itrhiM(i  the  crowd  melt  away,  the  mayor  brought  him 
the  hwiil  "f  '\y\^^,  the  only  rebel  that  died  that  day.  The 
W\%  i»Klerrd  It  to  Ix^  laken  to  London  bridge,  there  to  replace 
ihi^^hprttliif  ,»\fchN»hop  Sudbury,  He  knighted  Walworth,  three 
Ahh^rnu'n.  Thllfw't,  lirarnher,  And  Laundc*  with  John  Standwich 
•^\\,\  \\\A  Hiiimlly  *lain  the  rebel  chief,  and  then  rode  home  to 
Ihv  Wthidiitlir.     IHh  mother  met  him  crying,  as  we  are  told: 
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■*  At  fair  son.  what  pain  and  anguish  have  1  had  for  you  this 
dayi "  To  which  be  made  r^ly  :  '*  Certes,  madam,  I  know  it 
well.  But  now  rejoice,  and  praise  tiod,  for  to-day  I  have  re- 
covered my  heritage  chat  was  lost,  and  the  realm  of  England/ 
Well  might  he  malce  the  boast,  for  his  own  courage  and  presence 
of  mind  had  saved  tl\e  situation,  and  turned  the  perilous  con- 
ference of  Smithfield  into  a  triumph.  What  might  not  have 
been  hoped  from  a  boy  who  at  the  age  of  fourteen  was  capable 
of  such  an  achievement  ? 

In  following  Tyler  to  his  end  we  have  been  drawn  on 
beyond  the  strict  chronological  sequence  of  events.  Some 
days  before  the  tragedy  in  Smithfield  other  parts  of  England, 
beyond  Kent  and  Essex,  had  caught  the  flame  of  revolt  and 
were  up  in  arms.  But  before  dealing  with  their  tumults,  it  ia 
convenient  to  make  an  end  of  the  history  of  the  revolt  in  the 
home  counties.  Tyler's  followers  had  dispersed  with  their 
charters,  doubting,  rightly  enough,  whether  those  hardly-won 
documents  were  worth  the  parchment  on  which  they  were 
engrossed.  The  initiative  had  passed  out  of  their  hands  into 
those  of  the  king  and  his  councillors.  Surrounded  by  the 
mass  of  armed  London  bui^hers,  and  with  reinforcements 
dropping  in  each  day,  as  the  squires  of  the  south-eastern 
counties  came  flocking  into  the  capital  with  their  retainers, 
the  government  could  at  last  take  measures  to  suppress  the 
anarchy  which  still  reigned  all  around.  The  advisers  who 
had  most  weight  for  the  moment  were  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
and  the  king's  uncle,  Thomas  of  Buckinghamn  who  had  come 
hurrying  in  from  the  Welsh  march  a  little  too  late  for  the 
crisis  at  Smithfield.  London  was  very  quickly  paciiied.  On 
the  night  of  June  15  the  king  gave  dictatorial  authority  to  a 
eommtssion  composed  of  Walworth,  Philpot,  and  Bramber, 
joining  with  them  the  old  condottiere  Sir  Robert  Knowles. 
Authi^ised  to  deal  with  criminals  ''either  according  to  the  law 
of  England,  or  by  other  ways  and  means,"  they  seized  and 
hanged  several  chiefs,  including  Robert  Starling,  the  Essex 
man  who  had  actually  beheaded  Sudbury,  and  Jack  Straw, 
Tyler's  most  prominent  lieutenant.  The  latter  left  behind  him 
a  curious  confe^on,  which  may  or  may  not  contain  an  cle- 
ment of  truth.  He  asserted  that  Tyler  had  intended  to  seize 
tbc  king  at  Smithfield.  to  hold  him  as  a  hostage,  and  to  use 
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the  royal  name  as  a  cloak  for  arresting  and  execvting  many 
m^^nates,  and  for  confiscating  the  property  of  the  Church, 
Finally  they  would  have  killed  the  king  and  made  such  laivs 
as  pleased  Ihcmsclvcs.  How  much  of  this  was  the  bravado  of 
despair,  how  much  a  real  revelation  of  Tyler's  schemes,  no 
man  can  say. 

London  being  pacified,  the  king  marched  on  the  32nd  into 
EssGK,  the  shire  where  the  rising  seemed  least  inclined  to  die 
down,  w:nding  his  brother,  Thomas  Holland,  and  the  con- 
stable of  Dover  to  deal  with  Kent,  which  was  less  disturbed. 
In  the  latter  county  there  was  no  fighting;  the  rebel  bands  dis- 
persed on  every  side ;  but  Essex  made  more  resistance.  When 
the  king  reached  Waltham,  on  the  23rd,  he  was  met  by  a  de- 
putation, who  a-sked  him  to  confirm  all  (he  Mtfe  End  charters, 
Richard  gave  them  no  uncertain  answer.  "  Villeins  yc  are  still, 
and  villeins  ye  shall  remain/'  he  exclaimed,  adding  that  pledges 
^y^x\  under  duresse  went  far  nothing.  It  is  clear  that  the 
sentimental  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  peasantry  attributed 
to  the  young  king  by  some  modem  writers  is  d.  vain  imagining. 
Angered  rather  than  terrified  by  the  king's  harsh  words,  the 
Essex  chiefs  ordered  their  followers  to  muster  in  arms  and 
resist  the  royal  army,  A  considerable  force  was  gathered, 
and  entrenched  itself  in  a  strong  position  between  two  woods 
near  Billcricay.  On  the  28th  the  king's  advance  guard,  under 
Thomas  of  Buckingham  and  Sir  Henry  Percy,  attacked  it,  and 
routed  it  after  a  sharp  fight,  Kive  hundred  insutgcnts  are  said 
to  have  fallen.  The  wrecks  of  the  horde  retired  on  Colchcstetj 
and  tried  to  persuade  the  townsmen  to  continue  the  struggle. 
Meeting  no  encouragement,  the^^  broke  up  into  two  bands  and 
fled  north  ;  one  party  was  exterminated  at  Sudbury,  another  at 
Ramsey,  by  local  loyalists. 

When  the  fighting  was  ended,  the  king  ordered  the  chief 
justices  Tressilian  and  Belknap  to  hold  a  special  assize,  the  one 
in  Essex,  the  other  in  Kent.  The  names  of  1 10  persons  who 
suffered  capital  punishment  have  been  collected,^  but  on  the 
whole  the  proceedings  of  the  justices  seem  to  have  been  more 
moderate,  and  the  observance  of  forms  of  Jaw  more  complete 
than    might  have  been  expected.      No  one  appears  to  have 

■By  Lbe  painstaking  indiiauy  of  M.  R^iUc:  >ce  hiBrapruit  uf  ihe  "IcidLct- 
menu,"  in  bii  alTeady  (|uated  ^otV, 
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been  put  to  death  untried,  save  those  who  fell  in  battle  at 
Billericay.  and  the  few  leaders  executed  in  London  by  Wal- 
worth's commission.  Among  the  persons  formally  tried  John 
Ball  was  the  mo^it  impurt^nt.  He  fled  to  Coventry  after  Tyler's 
tteath,  was  there  detected,  and  was  brought  before  Chief 
Justice  Tressilian  at  St.  Albans.  On  July  13  he  was  indicted, 
and  fearlessly  avowed  thai  he  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
rising.  He  owned  that  the  incendiarj'  letters  sent  round  Kent 
were  of  his  writings  denied  that  any  of  his  deeds  were  blame- 
worthy, an(l  refused  to  sue  for  pardon.  At  the  request  of 
Bishop  Courtenay,  he  was  given  two  days  to  make  his  peace 
with  God,  and  then  hung,  drawn,  and  quartered. 

On  August  30  Richard  and  his  council  issued  orders  that 
all  further  arrests  and  executions  vvere  to  (sase.  This  brought 
the  hangings  to  an  end^  and  one  after  another  the  surviving 
prisoners  were  pardoned  and  released.  Among  those  who 
escaped  with  a  shorter  or  a  longer  term  of  imprisonment  were 
aldermen  Horn  and  Sibley,  Faningdon,  and  Cave,  the  first 
leader  of  the  Kentish  rebels  before  the  advent  of  Tylen  All 
except  Cave  were  released  before  April,  1385. 

Though  every  region  of  eastern  and  south-eastern  England 
was  more  or  less  affected  by  the  insurrection,  the  only  district 
where  it  raged  as  fiercely  as  in  Kent  or  Essex  was  East  Anglia 
— the  three  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridge.  Out- 
side this  focus  the  troubles  were  no  more  than  the  ground-swell 
spreading  outward  from  the  centra[  disturt>ance  that  had  burst 
so  fiercely  on  London.  But  this  ground-swell  beat  somewhat 
furiously  on  the  suburban  shires  of  Surrey  and  Hertford,  We 
can  trace  disturbances  at  Croydon,  Kingston-on-Thames,  Har- 
row, Bamet,  Dunstable,  St.  Alban?;,  Inhabitants  of  scores  of 
villj^e*!  in  both  counties  are  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  persons 
excluded  from  the  king's  general   pardon  issued  on  December 

14^  1381- 

The  case  of  St  Albans  is  the  only  one  that  presents  points 
of  special  interest.  Here  the  rising  of  13S1  was  but  an  in- 
cident in  a  long  and  venomous  struggle  between  the  abbots 
and  the  townsfolk,  which  can  be  traced  back  to  1314,  and 
even  to  1274.  The  place  had  grown  up  on  the  demesne  of  the 
abbey,  and  remained  a  mere  manor,  governed  autocratically  by 
the  monks,  who  carefully  retained  every  petty  feudal  custom 
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CHAP,  that  dated  back  to  the  eleventh  century,  and  would  never  grant 
even  the  mildest  charter  of  liberties.  On  June  15,  the  day 
when  Tyler  entered  London^  the  men  of  St.  Albans  rose  to 
dcmam]  ihcjr  freedom  from  Abbot  Thomas  dc  la  Mare:  They 
scut  deputies  to  the  Mile  tnd  conference,  procured  one  of  the 
king's  chArters,  and  also  enlisted  Tyler's  special  interest  in  their 
proceedings.  Armed  with  the  royal  warrant  they  broke  down 
the  he(^es  of  the  abbkofs  park,  killed  his  game,  and  selected 
allolnients  among  the  fields  of  his  home-farms.  They  also 
entered  his  jail  and  slew  one  of  his  captives,  whose  head  they 
jixed  on  the  pillory,  along  with  a  dead  rabbit  from  the  man- 
orial warren.  Next  day  the  townsfolk  forced  their  lord  to 
grant  them  an  ample  charier,  conceding  all  manorial  liberties 
and  cansid(?rable  powers  of  self-government.  But  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing came  the  news  of  Tyler's  fall ;  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
time  of  repression  and  punishment  arrived.  Though  the  men 
of  St  Albans,  after  much  haggling,  made  peace  with  their  abt>ot 
and  surrendered  their  charter,  they  could  not  save  th«nselves 
from  chasiisemerjt  at  the  hands  of  Justice  Tressilian.  Three 
of  their  prominent  leaders  were  hung ,  the  chief  of  these,  one 
William  Grindcob,  is  one  cf  the  few  figures  among  the  rebels 
of  1 381  who  rouse  our  admiration  hy  their  courageous  bearing 
and  evident  disinterestedness.  His  valedictory  speech  to  his 
fellow- towns  men  has  a  fine  ring^  even  when  reported  by  the 
unsympathetic  pen  of  the  monastic  chronicler,  "  Friends,  who 
after  so  long  an  age  of  oppression  have  at  last  won  yourselves 
a  short  breath  of  freedom^  hold  firm  while  you  can,  and  have 
no  thought  for  me  or  what  I  may  suffer  For  if  1  die  iox  the 
cause  of  the  hberty  that  we  lately  won,  I  think  myself  happy 
to  end  my  life  as  a  martyr."  ^  He  was  the  first  to  be  hung, 
and  St  Albans  had  Co  wait  till  the  Reformation  for  the  muni^ 
cipal  liberty  of  which  he  had  dreamed. 

There  were  troubles  in  Hampshire  and  Sussex,  but  nothing 
to  compare  with  the  tumults  in  the  home-counties,  llie  most 
important  episode  in  this  region  seems  to  have  been  a  rising 
in  Winchester,  where  the  craftsmen  attacked  the  burgess- 
oligarchy.  They  were  led,  as  was  so  often  the  case  in  town 
quarrels,  by  a  discontented  member  of  the  governing  clique,  a 
wealthy  draper,  who  sued  for,  and  obtained,  his  pardon  in  the 
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following  year.  Wiltshire  seems  to  have  been  hardly  disturbed 
at  all  :  the  royal  eschcator,  when  asked  in  1382  to  render  an 
account  of  the  goods  of  any  rebels  in  the  county,  reported 
that  he  had  none  such  to  denounce.  In  Oxfordshire  and  Berk- 
shire also  there  would  seem  to  have  been  no  appreciable  trouble, 
thot^h  isolated  individuals  from  tbese  shires  are  scheduled  as 
having  taken  part  in  the  London  riots. 

But  when  we  cast  our  eyes  eastward  we  find  a  veiydilTerent 
state  of  affairs.  In  East  Anglia  the  rising  was  universal;  the 
towns  and  the  rural  districts  being  equally  affected^  though  the 
grievances  of  peasants  and  townsfolk  were  entirely  different. 
The  movement  received  its  original  impulse  from  London  and 
Essex,  but  its  history  vj^s  nut  intimately  connected  with  the 
vicissitudes  of  Tyler's  fortune,  and  continued  for  some  time  after 
his  death.  The  first  leader  of  insurrection  in  East  Anglia  was 
John  VVraw^  a  priest,  who  had  lately  held  the  vicarage  of  Rings- 
field,  near  Beccles,  He  appeared  on  the  borders  of  Suffolk  on 
June  [3,  fresh,  it  is  said,  from  an  fnlerview  with  the  malcontents 
in  l*ondon,  and  possibly  after  having  taken  counsel  with  Tyler 
himself.  The  news  from  Kent  was  so  well  known  that  the  mo- 
ment he  set  up  the  ''  banner  of  the  commons  "  he  was  joined  by 
hundreds  of  local  rioters,  and  other  bands  started  up  on  every 
side  within  the  next  three  days.  Rebellions  do  not  flare  up  in 
this  5udden  fashion  unless  the  ground  is  ready  beforehand.  It 
seems  at  first  surprising  that  the  outburst  was  more  universal  in 
the  wealthy  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  than  in  the  poorer 
TBgions  of  the  midlands.  But  though  the  economic  condition 
of  those  counties  compared  favourably  with  that  of  any  other 
part  of  the  realm,  it  would  ^eem  that  nowhere  was  there  a  more 
flagrant  diversity  between  the  status  of  different  sections  of  the 
population.  Side  by  side  with  towns  like  Norwich  and  Yar- 
mouth, which  enjoyed  the  best  possible  charters,  were  others 
like  Bury  St.  Edmunds  and  Lynn,  which  ^^ctq  gripped  in  the 
dead  hand  of  the  Church  and  were  denied  the  common  muni- 
cipal rights.  And  if  among  the  villages  there  were  some  where 
the  old  preponderance  of  the  freeman  (so  prominent  in  the 
Norfolk  of  Domesday  Book)  had  never  disappeared,  there  were 
others  where  the  manorial  system  reigned  in  its  most  extreme 
form,  and  eveiy  due  and  service  was  rigidly  exacted.  We  can 
detect  m  East  Anglia  all  the  factors  of  discontent  that  are  to 
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be  foutid  in  the  odier  disturbed  <ltstriccs — hatred  of  hard  land- 
lords^  cTeHcal  or  lay,  gritrvances  in  the  towns  against  die  local 
ol^airhy.  political  disrxmtcnt  against  the  long's  council  and 
oiGca:s, 

It  would  be  rash  to  add  to  these  the  pos^hle  influence  of 
Wyc3iffite  doctrmes,  as  some  histonaiis  have  done.  Though 
aferwaids  a  great  c«itn;of  Loilardy,  East  .\nglia  showed  in 
1381  no  ^gns  al"  being  actuateii  by  rcl^tous  modires.  If  cleri- 
cal laodtords  were  aCtcick<xL  it  vras  bceau:^  thc>^  were  laodkxda, 
not  because  they  were  clerk^^  It  a  surprismL^  niioibcr  of  priests 
appear  among  the  rebel  chiefs,  it  was  because  they  were  poor 
and  discontented,  not  because  they  wtr^  fanatical  reformers.  A 
^iccbI  fevturr  in  the  eastern  insurrection  b  that  1  l^J^  sprink^ 
fog  of  the  rebel  leaders  were  drawn  from  the  goircming  classes 
— a  thins:  tjuite  unknown  in  Kent  and  Essex,  Two  squites  were 
impUcated  in  the  rising  at  Bur>':  a  knight,  bearing  the  bon- 
omed  nanie  of  Roger  Bacon,  directed  the  S3ck  of  Vafmouth ; 
aaotber,  named  Sir  Thomas  CcirrKaxl,  was  one  of  Wraw'^  lietiten- 
anta  Fn  addition,  members  of  wirli-known  county  ^milics.  such 
«s  Richard  and  John  ToUeioache,  James  BcdiB^ficld,  Thomas 
de  Monchen^Ky,  William  Lac>%  are  fo«ud  takine  aa  active  part 
m  deeds  of  murder  and  pillage.  After  stodytog  the  details  of 
their  work,  we  are  driven  to  Ac  condusion  that  they  were  merdy 
UDquiet  spnits,  who  took  advanta^  of  an  outbreak  of  anarchy 
to  revenge  old  grudges  or  plunder  their  neighbours.  It  b  ko- 
poanfale  to  recognise  n  then  (as  some  have  done^  "^  libcraJ " 
oiembers  of  the  tappet  ebsscs  iriio  endenvoared  to  guide  the 
revolt  into  ctiannel*  of  refortiL  The  geonioe  refeiDcr  does  not 
occupy  himself  in  levyiDg  Marl"niait  or  aiden¥ourixig  to  compel 
his  QcighbDur»  toseUhnn  their  nnaofS  at  &  nominal  price.  It 
that  in  Ea^  An^ift  every  mvi  with  a  gnevance  and 
every  reddesa  ruffiao  utilised  tiie  levolt  for  his  aom  eods^ 

The  ftctual  start  of  the  rising  vna  on  the  bovder  of  Essex 
and  Si^'k  upon  June  ix  Oi  that  day  John  Wraw  led  his 
band  tu  54i:k  the  oMnor  of  the  tinsader  Rk^ard  Lyons,  whom 
Tyter  murdcmi  in  Londoo  on  the  next  <^  but  onc^  On  the 
13111  Wnw  marched  on  Bur>'  Sl  Edmunds.  Thii  town,  like 
St  AlhuB,  was  in  the  hands  cftiheCtaKihk  and  bfti  been  main- 
for  many  p-nemtfene  asi  hHwAtet  wiffcre  with  the 
atonks  of  the  gimt  abbey  who  wcfv  tt»  lov^     Like  the  men 
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of  St  Allans  the  men  of  Bury  thought  that  the  lime  had  come  CHAP. 
for  extorting  a  charter  of  liberties,  and  they  were  particular!/ 
favoured  by  the  fact  that  the  abbacy  was  at  the  momcnl  vacant. 
Accordingly  they  summoned  in  Wraw  and  his  peasants  to  their 
aid,  and  helped  him  to  sack  the  houses  of  the  abbey  officials. 
Prior  Cambridge,  who  was  the  interim  administrator  of  the 
monastery,  and  the  head  of  the  parly  which  refused  all  con- 
cessions to  the  towm^men*  fled.  But  he  was  betrayed  by  a 
treacherous  g-itide  and  ^Ven  over  to  Wraw,  who  had  gone  in 
pursuit  of  him  as  far  as  Mildenhall.  The  rebel  priest  gave  him 
a  mock  trial  and  decapitated  him.  Soon  after  another  band 
of  rioters  brought  lo  Wraw  an  even  more  important  capture, 
Sir  John  Cavendish^  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  who  had 
been  taken  as  he  was  flying  from  his  manor  of  Cavendish 
toward  Ely.  WX^  head  also  was  smitten  off,  and  carried  with 
that  of  the  prior  to  the  market-place  of  Bury,  where  they 
were  set  up  on  the  pillory.  Other  such  trophies  were  ere  long 
planted  around  and  beneath  them.  After  the^e  warnings  it 
was  not  likely  that  the  trembling  monks  of  Bury  would  hesitate 
when  a  charter  of  liberties  was  demanded  from  them.  It  was 
hastily  drawn  up  and  scaled  ;  all  the  muniments,  plate,  and 
treasure  of  the  house  were  at  once  sequestrated  by  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  whom  the  charter  created. 

For  a  week  John  Wraw  reigned  at  Bury,  sending  out  his 
lieutenants  on  all  sides  to  spread  the  revolt  and  to  extort 
blackmail  wherever  it  could  be  got.  His  main  agents  were  a 
renegade  knight,  named  Sir  Thomas  Cornerd,  and  two  priests 
from  Sudbury,  His  sphere  of  operations  extended  as  far  as 
Bungay  and  Beccles,  but  Ipswich  and  the  shoreland  of  Suffblk 
had  a  separate  revolution  of  thdr  own,  led  by  John  Battisford, 
vicar  of  Bucklersham,  and  a  wealthy  farmer  named  Thomas 
Sampson.  Comparing  the  troublesof  the  two  halves  of  Suffolk, 
it  would  seem  that  both  were  equally  zealous  in  the  burning  of 
manor  rolls  and  the  levying  of  blackmail,  but  that  the  Ipswich 
bands  were  less  given  to  murder  and  arson  than  those  which 
operated  from  Bury. 

In  Norfolk  again  we  find  a  totally  independent  insurrec- 
tion on  foot ;  Wraw  had  no  influence  beyond  the  Waveney, 
save  by  the  fact  that  he  started  the  first  troubles  by  the  force 
of  his  example.     On  the  14th,  the  day  after  Wraw  seized  Bury, 
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■gftatorg  begui  "  riding  froni  vrllagc  to  village,  raising  the  hue 
and  cry,  iuhl  calling  the  commcHTS  to  rise  against  the  crown 
ftnd  laws  uf  Ki^-lind"  '  By  the  i6th  all  Norfolk  was  aflame, 
WXXW  k(it~>wiiig  that  the  death-blow  to  the  rebellion  had  already 
been  dc4ll  ill  London  the  day  before,  by  the  slaughter  of  Tyler 
4IKI  the  dispersion  of  his  host  In  the  western  half  of  the  great 
county  the  rising  was  anarchic  and  unorganised  ;  from  the 
bulky  rolls  of  the  indictmenta  drawn  up  m  July  wc  get  the 
pkturc  of  a  whole  region  given  over  for  ten  days  to  objectless 
|)j|1itge.  In  eastern  Norfolk,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rebels  fell 
UiHler  the  influence  of  a  single  capable  leader,  the  only  man  save 
Tyler  who  appreciated  the  magnitude  of  his  oppcFftunity  ;  for 
ihc  miserable  Wraw  was  a  petty-minded  creature  who  thought 
of  nothing  but  filling  his  pockets,  Geoffrey  Litster,  a  dyer  of 
Felmingham,  clearly  possessed  the  capacity  to  attract  and  to 
retain  obedience,  and  for  a  short  week  was  undisputed  master 
from  Holt  and  Cromer  as  far  as  Yarmouth  and  Diss,  He  was 
a  busy  enterprising  man  with  a  real  programme,  in  which  wc 
trace  attempts  to  conform  to  the  propaganda  that  had  been 
working  m  Kent  and  London.  His  right-hand  man  and  chief 
executive  officer  was  that  unquiet  knight  Sir  Roger  Bacon  of 
Baconsthorpe.  How  it  came  to  pass  that  thedyergaue  orders 
and  the  knight  executed  them  we  cannot  guess,  but  such  was 
the  case.  On  the  17th  Litster  had  collected  a  great  assembly 
on  Mousehold  Heath,  outside  Norwich,  in  order  to  beset  the 
city.  There  be  caught  Sir  Robert  Salle,  an  old  soldier  who 
refused  to  join  his  band,  and  who  taunted  him  with  such  plain 
words  that  he  was  pramptly  beheaded.  Affrighted  by  Litster's 
threats  the  ciliiens  of  Norwich  opened  their  gates  to  him,  and 
paid  a  large  fine,  on  condition  that  the  "true  commons"  should 
abstain  from  theft,  murder,  and  arson.  The  pact  was  not  fully 
kept,  for  LiL'iler,  though  he  kept  his  followers  from  general 
massacre,  executed  one  Reginald  Eccles,  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  gave  up  to  sack  the  houses  of  some  unpopular  burgesses. 
That  n^ht  he  banqueted  in  the  castle,  compelling  four  captive 
knights  named  Morley,  Scales,  Hales,  and  Brues,  to  serve  him 
as  his  chamberlain,  steward,  butler^  and  carver.  Struck  with 
the  splendour  of  the  spectacle  the  rebels  saluted  him  as*' king 
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of  t^c  commons/'  a  title  in  which  he  gloried  during  the  short   CHAP, 
week  that  he  had  still  to  liva  ^'" 

King  GeofTrey  was  no  mere  spectacular  monarch.  Next 
morning  he  had  sent  nut  bands  in  every  direction,  who  came 
back  bringing  piles  of  court-rolls  and  manorial  records  to  be 
bumcd  before  his  door.  The  chief  band,  under  Sir  Roger 
Bacon,  captured  Yarmouth  on  the  iBth,  tore  up  the  town 
charter,  which  was  obnoxious  to  the  villages  around,  and  be- 
headed  three  Dutchmen  and  three  Flemings.  A  consider- 
able number  of  the  wealthy  bui^esscs  saw  their  housc:i  sacked  ; 
the  rest  got  off  by  paying  biackmaiL  This  was  the  greatest 
achievement  of  Litster's  host^  *"  the  great  company  "  {wagna 
S0ciefas\  as  it  was  called.  The  king  of  the  commons  himself 
visited  all  the  more  important  places,  and  presided  at  many 
trials  of"  traitors"  ;  a  few  were  beheaded, and  more  fined.  When 
he  had  got  all  eastern  Norfolk  in  hand,  Geoffrey  took  a  step 
which  shows  him  a  provident  man,  On  the  20th  he  resolved 
to  send  an  embassy  to  the  king,  to  request  a  general  charter  of 
manumission  for  all  Norfolk  villeins,  and  a  pardon  for  him- 
self and  his  followers  for  all  irregularities  committed  during 
the  past  week-  The  mission  consisted  of  two  of  his  captive 
knights,  Sir  William  Morlcy  and  Sir  John  Brues,  with  three 
local  leaders  bearing  the  euphonious  names  of  Trunch,  Skcet, 
and  fCybytt.  The  ambassadors  started  from  Norwich  to  take 
the  roundabout  road  through  Newmarket  and  Cambridge, 
but  when  they  reached  Icklingham,  near  Newmarket,  there 
came  a  prompt  end  (o  their  travels.  They  met  the  man  who 
had  taken  in  hand  the  auppresaion  of  the  East  Anglian  re- 
bellion, and  who  was  now  marching  in  haste  to  the  recapture 
of  Norwich. 

Bui  before  relating  the  fall  of  the  king  of  the  commons  we 
must  cast  a  short  glance  at  Cambridgeshire,  which  his  am- 
tjaasadors  were  just  about  to  enter.  This  county  had,  during 
the  five  days  that  lay  between  June  14  and  June  [9,  a  his- 
tory as  exciting  as  that  of  Suffolk  or  Norfolk,  though  every- 
thing was,  of  course,  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  local  rising  was 
started  partly  by  men  who  hurried  down  from  London  after 
Tyler's  arrival,  partly  by  stragglers  from  Wraw's  Suffolk 
bandSp  There  were  attacks  on  local  '*  traitors,"  and  on  mon- 
astic landlords,  such  a^  the  great  houses  of  Ely  and  Barnwell. 
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ftp.  As  in  Norfolk,  several  of  the  local  gentry  were  implicated  as 
'■  leaders  in  the  nsing:,  Uut  the  peculiar  interest  of  the  Cam- 
bridge troubles  lies  in  the  assault  on  the  university.  This 
was  an  illustration  of  the  general  rule  that  in  1381  every  dis- 
contented section  of  the  nation  fell  upon  its  special  enemy. 
In  Cambridge  the  townsfolk  had  their  grievance  against  the 
privileged  clerks  who  dwelt  in  their  midst  under  their  own 
Iaw3,  and  made  light  of  municipal  authority.  After  dealing 
with  the  prior  of  Barnwell,  they  turned  upon  the  university, 
sacked  Corpus  ChrisU  College  and  certain  balls,  hunted  away 
the  masters  and  scholars,  and  seized  the  University  Church, 
where  lay  the  academic  muniments,  in  many  great  chests. 
These  were  all  burnt  in  the  market-place.  It  is  recorded  that 
an  old  woman  named  Margery  Starrc  threw  document  after 
document  into  the  flames,  crying,  *'Away  with  the  learning 
of  clerks— away  with  ft ! "  while  the  mob  danced  around  in 
triumph.  There  was  no  such  slaughter,  however,  as  took 
place  in  Oxford  at  the  similar  outburst  on  St.  Scholastica's 
d^y>  '354-  The  academic  ofliciab,  whom  the  mob  specially 
hunted,  succeeded  in  hiding  themselves. 

The  Cambridge  rising  was  just  spreading  into  the  neighbour- 
ing shires  northward  and  westward,  Ramsey  had  been  assaulted, 
l!untingdon  threatened,  and  Peterborough  was  concerting  an 
attack  on  its  abbot,  when  a  new  figure  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
Of  all  the  magnates  of  England  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  was  the 
only  man  who  showed  self-reliant  ener^  in  June,  [381.  Henry 
l"fcs|3enser,  grandson  of  the  well-known  favourite  of  Edward 
II,,  had  been  a  fighting  man  in  his  youth,  and  had  seen  ser- 
vice abroad  in  the  cause  of  Urban  V. ;  he  still  felt  the  helmet 
sit  as  naturally  on  his  head  as  the  mitre.  He  chanced  to  be 
absent  from  his  diocese  when  the  rebellion  broke  out,  being  at 
Burghley  House,  by  Stamford  town.  The  moment  that  he  heard 
of  the  troubles  he  resolved  to  return  to  Norwich,  though  he  must 
cut  hia  way  through  a  whole  country-side  up  in  arms.  He  had 
with  him  no  more  than  his  ordinary  retinue,  e^ht  lances  and  a 
score  of  archers,  but  he  set  forth  without  hesitation,  He  was 
nearing  Peterborough  Abbey  on  the  i6th  when  he  fell  in  with  the 
rebels.  The  tenants  of  that  wealthy  house  had  chaser  that 
afternoon  for  their  assault  on  the  monks,  and  were  actually 
1     plundering  the  offices  of  the  monastery  when  the  bishop  rode 
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Up.  Catching  them  unawares,  he  hurled  hfs  little  band  upon  CHAP, 
them,  and  scared  them  into  diglit :  many  were  cut  down,  some 
within  the  very  walls  of  the  abbey,  others  were  caught  and 
hung  that  same  night.  Tarrying  a  night  only  at  Peterborough 
to  gather  in  recruits  from  the  local  gentry,  Despenscr  marched 
next  day  on  Ramsey  Abbey,  where  he  found  a  band  of  rioters 
from  Ely  in  possession  of  the  place,  and  engaged  m  blackmail- 
ing the  monks.  Coming  on  them  by  sur|frise  he  look  them 
all  prisonc^5^  and  then  pushed  on  to  Cambridge,  the  centre  of 
troubles  in  that  region.  He  had  now  a  force  sufficient  to  over- 
awe the  mob  of  the  borough,  who  made  little  or  no  resistance. 
The  bishop  seized  and  beheaded  John  Hanchach,  a  wealthy 
local  landowner  who  had  led  the  riot  of  the  i6thf  imprisoned 
many  other  persona,  and  deposed  the  mayor  of  Cambridge,  who 
hod  shown  himself  incompetent  or  disaffected.  After  spendit^ 
two  days  in  restoring  order  in  the  town,  Despenser  turned  east- 
ward to  enter  his  own  diocese. 

On  the  23nri  he  met  near  Icklingham  the  ambassadors 
whom  Litstcr  had  despatched  to  London^  They  ran  unawares 
iolo  his  party  and  were  arrested.  On  hearirrg  their  story,  he 
rated  the  knights  Morley  and  Bnies  for  their  cowardice  in 
serving  a  traitor,  and  beheaded  their  colleagues  Trunch,  Skeet, 
and  Kybytt  by  the  wayside.  The  moment  thai  his  arrival 
was  reported  "all  those  knights  and  squires  who  had  hidden 
themselves  for  fear  of  the  commons,  when  they  saw  their  bishop 
in  helm  and  cuirass,  girt  with  his  two-edged  sword,  joined  them- 
selves to  his  company".  It  was  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
force  that  he  presented  himself  before  the  gates  of  Norwich 
on  the  24th.  The  citizens  at  once  opened  them»  and  told  him 
that  Litster  had  marched  off  that  morning  with  his  horde, 
probably  because  he  did  not  want  to  give  battle  rn  a  place 
where  the  citizens  were  ready  to  betray  him  or  attack  him  in 
the  rear.  The  rebel  retired  a  few  miles,  to  North  Walsham, 
where  he  stood  at  bay  in  a  fortified  position  behind  ditches 
and  palisades,  with  his  flanks  covered  by  rows  of  carts  chained 
wheel  to  wheel  The  bishop  pursued  him  next  day,  and 
stormed  his  entrenchments^charRlng  at  the  head  of  his  re- 
tainers and  being  Ihe  first  man  who  cut  his  way  through  the 
palisades.  Many  rebels  were  slain,  and  more  captured  ;  among 
those  last  was  the  "  king  of  the  commoEis  "  himself.     Despenscr 
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r,  wilcfH  him  to  be  hung,  and  then,  rememberirg  his  sacred 
4»fficc,  confessed  the  rebel  and  gave  him  absolution  before  he 
went  to  the  halter. 

With  the  death  of  Litster  the  Norfolk  insurrection  suddenly 
collapsed  ;  after  the  combat  of  North  Walsham  the  surviving 
rebel  bands  dispersed*  and  the  bishop  found  nothing  left  for 
him  save  the  tedious  task  of  tracking  out  and  arresting  the 
leaders.  He  hanged  a  few,  but  saved  most  for  the  justices^  who 
came  round  ir  July  to  hold  a  regular  assize,  and  executed  some 
twenty  or  thirty  persons  more.  Among  these  we  do  not  fii\d 
Sit  Roger  Bacon,  who  was  imprisoned  but  released  after  a 
short  term  of  punishment.  Suffolk  was  pacified  just  as  easily  ; 
here  the  work  of  repression  was  done  by  the  earl  of  the  shire, 
William  Ufford,  who  came  up  with  500  lances  detached  from 
the  king's  army  in  London.  VVraw,  the  leading  rebel,  turned 
king's  evidence  when  captured,  and  tried  to  save  himself  by 
giving  information  against  all  his  own  lieutenants.  It  placed 
the  noose  around  the  necks  of  several  of  them,  but  did  not  pre- 
serve hia  own  mi.serablc  life.  After  the  murders  of  the  chief 
justice  and  the  prior  of  Bury,  he  could  not  expect  pardon,  and 
suffered  with  about  fifteen  of  his  accomplices.  There  remained 
two  guilty  communities  to  be  punished,  the  towns  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Bury,  The  former  was  punished  by  being  docked 
of  many  ancient  privileges,  which  were  handed  over  to  the  uni- 
versity. The  oversight  of  the  market  and  the  management  of 
Stourbridge  fair,  the  great  annual  mart  at  which  most  of  the 
business  of  the  fcnland  was  transactedt  were  both  placed  for 
the  future  under  academic  control  The  men  of  Bury,  whose 
case  was  even  worse,  were  specially  exempted  from  the  general 
amnesty  proclaimed  by  the  king  in  December  ;  they  were  not 
inlawed  until  1382,  and  then  had  to  pay  the  enormous  fine  of 
2,000  marks. 

In  the  extreme  west  and  north  the  outbreak  had  come  very 
late^only  when  the  news  of  Tylers  first  successes  filtered  into 
the  outlying  parts  of  the  realm.  Nor  was  it  vigorous  save  in 
a  few  places  where  local  circumstances  were  specially  propiti- 
ous for  trouble.  There  was  no  rising  in  the  south-west  save  at 
Bridgwater,  where  a  priest  and  a  yeoman  raised  a  riot  against 
the  Knights  Hospitallers  for  purely  private  reasons.  Oddly 
enough  there  was  a  similar  isolated  outburst  against  this  order 
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in  a  region  so  remote  From  Bridgwater  as  Lincolnshire.  In  CHAP, 
the  west  midlands  we  have  no  records  of  trouble  in  any  shire, 
save  an  obscure  rising  in  the  Cheshire  penin.sula  of  VViiral ; 
in  the  east  midlands,  owing,  no  di3ubl,  lo  the  vicinity  of 
Cambridge,  there  were  beginnings  of  riot  in  several  counties, 
especially  at  Northampton,  where  a  demagogue  named  Wil- 
liam Napton  attempted  to  stir  up  the  lower  orders  against  the 
mayor  and  town  council.  But  all  died  down  when  the  news 
of  Bishop  Despenser's  victory  was  sjiread  abroad.  North  of 
Humber  there  were  three  cases  of  serious  insurrection,  all  in 
lai^  towns.  Two,  at  Scarborough  and  Beverley,  seem  to 
have  been  simple  attacks  on  the  local  burgess- oligarchy  by 
the  local  democracy.  The  third,  that  at  York,  bears  witness 
to  something  like  a  stale  of  endemic  civil  war  between  two 
turbulent  factions.  Any  of  these  three  risirgs  might  have 
taken  place  in  another  year;  indeed  at  Beverley  the  rioting 
began  as  early  as  May  7,  a  month  before  the  first  stir  in  Essex, 
so  that  it  clearly  cannot  be  considered  as  a  proper  part  of  the 
gneat  rebellion.  At  York  two  parties,  headed  respectively  by 
the  ex-mayor  John  Gisbome  and  his  successor  Simon  Quixley, 
fought  in  the  streets,  and  then  denounced  each  other  as  rebels 
lo  the  royal  authorities.  The  government  wisely  replied  by 
fining  the  whole  city  1,000  marks. 

It  was  not  till  the  autumn  was  over  that  the  ministry  dared 
conclude  that  its  troubles  were  at  an  end.  We  hear  of  half 
a  do/en  cases  of  bands  reassembling  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember, but  ill  no  instance  was  the  attempt  to  stir  up  the 
embers  of  sedition  successful.  Only  one  of  these  abortive 
risings  has  any  interest :  in  October  we  find  that  some  obscure 
persons  at»ut  Maidstone  were  scheming  to  raise  a  new  in- 
surrection in  the  name  of  John  of  Gaunt.  This  is  surprising, 
since  in  June  the  duke  had  been  one  of  the  most  unpopular 
persons  in  the  realm. — it  was  the  king  who  was  to  right  all 
grievances.  But  Richard's  revocation  of  the  Mile  End  charters, 
and  his  testy  *'  villeins  ye  are,  and  villeins  ye  shall  remain,"  had 
changed  the  views  of  the  southern  peasantry.  We  are  told  that 
they  had  heard  that  Lancaster  had  been  liberal  in  granting 
exemptions  from  manorial  dues  and  customs  to  his  tenants  in 
Che  north,  and  so  had  conceived  a  new  regard  for  him .  But  the 
plot  was  betrayed,  and  extinguished  ere  it  came  into  action. 
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All  serious  danger  had  passed  when,  on  November  13,  the 
parliamert  met  at  Westminster.  It  sat  for  a  month,  was  pro- 
rogued for  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  came  together  for  a 
second  session  from  January  27  to  February  35,  I3ii2,  Its 
policy,  as  might  have  been  expected  after  the  experiences 
of  Its  Individual  members  in  June,  was  reactionary.  One 
of  its  first  acts  was  to  pass  a  bill  of  indemnity  for  all  those 
who,  like  Mayor  Walworth  in  LondoHj  and  Bishop  Despenser 
m  Norfolk,  had  put  rebels  to  death  without  a  due  form  of 
triaL  The  ministers  who  now  met  the  two  houses  as  suc- 
cessors of  the  murdered  Sudbury  and  Hales  were  Lancaster's 
old  enemy  Bishop  Courtenay,  as  chancellor,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Segrave  as  treasurer.  Segrave  took  the  main  part  in  laying 
the  problems  of  the  day  before  the  Commons,  He  explained 
that  the  king,  while  under  constraint,  had  issued  many  charters 
of  en&anchiscmcnt  to  villeins>  Such  documents  were  null 
and  void,  because  their  master  had  no  power  to  grant  away 
the  rights  of  his  subjects  without  the  consent  of  pariiament. 
But  he  was  informed  that  certain  lords  of  manors  were  de- 
sirous of  manumitting  and  enfranchising  their  villeins  of  their 
own  free  will.  If  this  were  so,  the  king  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  sanctioning  such  emancipations.  This  proposal  was 
strange;  the  council  must  have  known  perfectly  well  that  the 
two  houses  did  not  feel  in  a  kindly  mood  towards  villeins  at 
thi«  moment.  Did  they  wish  to  throw  all  the  responaibiltty 
for  the  retention  of  villeinage  on  the  parliament?  Or  was 
there  some  feeble  working  of  conscience  in  the  young  king's 
mind^  causing  him  to  make  a  tentative  representation  in 
favour  of  the  peasants,  to  whom  he  had  sworn  such  great 
oaths?  Whatever  was  ihe  object  of  the  proposal,  it  received 
a  peremptory  answer.  "  Prelates,  lords  temporal,  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgesses,  responded  with  one  voice  that  the  re- 
pealing of  the  charters  was  well  done.  They  added  that  no 
manumission  could  legally  have  been  given  without  their  own 
consent,  as  they  had  the  main  interest  in  ihe  matter.  And 
for  their  own  parts  they  would  never  consent  of  their  free  will 
nor  otherwise,  nor  would  they  do  it  even  to  save  themselves 
from  sudden  death."  ^ 

immediately  after  this  declaration  Courtenay  rested  the 
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great  seal,  and  was  replaced  aa  chancellor  by  Richard  Lord  CHAP. 
Scrope,  who  had  already  held  the  office  in  the  years  J  378-  ^'" 
80.  At  the  same  time  a  petition  was  made  that  the  king's 
household  might  be  changed.  Richard  made  no  objectiDn^ 
and  in  due  course  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Michael  Lord  de 
la  Pole  were  given  him  as  tutors  **pour  gouvemer  eC  conscil- 
ler  sa  personne  ".  We  have  already  heard  of  Arundel,  whose 
conduct  as  a  lighting  man  was  not  above  suspicion,  but  who 
passed  as  a  skilled  admiral  and  something  of  a  statesman. 
De  la  Pole  was  a  new  peer,  the  son  of  a  Hull  merchant,  who 
had  served  Edward  III,  from  early  youth  as  a  soldier  and 
diplomatist.  It  is  cuHous  to  note  that  the  two  men  thus 
associated  by  parliament  were  to  become  one  the  king's 
greatest  enemj\  the  other  his  closest  friend.  Both  ended 
dUastrously,  Arundel  on  the  scaffold  for  crossing  Richard's 
plans,  De  la  Pole  in  exile  for  serving  him  too  zealously. 

The  ministry  having  been  reconstituted,  the  next  step  of 
the  Commons  was  to  petition  the  king  for  a  general  amnesty 
to  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion,  save  certain 
notable  chiefs  and  malefactors.  This  was  granted,  the  excep- 
tions running  up  to  187  names.  All  these  persons,  from  Sir 
Roger  Bacon,  the  recreant  knight,  and  Alderman  Sibley,  the 
betrayer  of  London  bridge,  down  to  Cave,  the  baker  of  Dart- 
ford,  ulrimatcly  obtained  their  liberty  after  a  shorter  or  a 
longer  imprisonment,  and  a  heavier  or  a  lighter  fine.  The 
towns  of  Cambridge,  Canterbury,  Bridgwater,  Beverley,  and 
Scarborough  were  also  pardoned  ;  Bury  St,  Edmunds  alone 
was  kept  out  of  the  royal  grace  until  1386,  when  it  paid  the 
last  instalment  of  its  tine  of  z^ooo  marks.  1 

[t  remains  to  estimate  the  general  results  of  the  great  con- 
vulsion  of  T381.  The  popular  theory  down  to  the  last  few 
years  was  that  the  formal  victory  lay  with  the  land-holding 
classes,  but  the  real  success  with  the  peasant ;  that  the  war  of 
1381  had  as  its  effect  the  practical  extinction  of  villeinage, 
though  the  parliament  refused  emancipation  with  such  a  vast 
show  of  indignation,^  Later  research  has  shown  that  such  a 
summary  of  the  result  of  the  insurrection  is  far  too  sweeping, 
and  is  not  founded  on  a  ^uil^clently  broad  basis  of  observed 
facts   In  manorial  records.     It  is  true  that  serfdom  was  In 


'  CJ.  Thorold  ROf era,  Wtfrk  entf  {Voffft,  pp-  368-71. 
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decline  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
still  more  so  in  the  early  years  of  the  fifteenth.  But  the  imme- 
diate consequence  of  the  rising  docs  not  seem  to  have  been 
any  general  abandonment  by  the  lords  of  their  disputed  rights. 
Indeed  the  manorial  records  of  the  years  13S2  and  [3^3  show 
instances  which  prove  that  the  first  result  of  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion  was  to  encourage  many  lords  to  rea^isert  old 
rights,  and  to  tighten  the  relaxed  bonds  of  serfdom,'  Now 
in  their  moment  of  triumph,  it  would  be  easy  to  reassert 
old  privileges^  We  may  well  l)eUeve  that  many  lords  were 
taught  caution  by  the  events  of  June,  1381.  and  worked  the 
machinery  of  the  manor  with  more  moderation  for  the  future.  -/* 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  moat  regions  the  old  ays*  ^ 
tern  went  on  ;  it  had  received  a  rude  shock,  but  it  had  not  ^ 
been  put  completely  out  of  gear.  The  best  proof  of  this  is 
that  the  manorial  archives  of  the  next  ten  years  are  full  of  con- 
flicts between  landlord  and  villein  precisely  similar  to  those 
which  were  rife  in  the  years  before  the  great  rising,  [f  we 
had  not  the  story  of  Tyler  and  Ball,  Wraw  and  Litstcr  pre- 
served in  the  chronicles  and  the  judicial  proceedings,  we  should 
never  have  guessed  from  a  mere  study  of  court -rolls  that  there 
had  been  an  earth-shaking  convulsion  in  13S], 

The  general  deduction  which  we  are  forced  to  draw  is  that 
if  villeinage  transformed  itself  into  free  tenures,  and  largely  dis- 
appeared during  the  fifty  years  that  followed  the  great  rising, it 
was  not  in  direct  consequence  of  that  rising,  but  as  a  result  of 
the  rural  economic  reuoh;tion  of  the  fifteenth  century'.  The 
lords  preferred,  more  and  more,  to  work  their  estates  in  pas- 
turage rather  than  in  arable,  and  this  being  so,  they  had  less 
and  less  interest  j-car  by  year  to  exact  the  old  servile  corviesi^ 
Villeinage  disappeared  by  slow  degrees,  and  from  economic 
causes-  It  was  not  killed  once  and  for  all  by  the  armed  force 
of  rebellion  in  June,  1381. 

'  For  tasw  see  P<>wc1I'b  EasI  A  igUart  Ri'riwf  >  pp.  64-*5  ;  for  the  aiuvivol  of 
vlUcinAKc  Bcc  Cuninghain's  Qrovth  of  Eitgiiih  Indtulry,  i.,  40a-3. 
"Sec  Rfvillc,  Piebcc,  p.  cmiuj. 
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It  is  time  to  return  to  the  normal  annals  of  the  realm,  after 
following  out  to  its  end  the  great  rebellion  of  13S1.  The  most 
notable  feature  of  the  domestic  politics  of  the  succeeding  year 
is  an  improvement  fn  the  reUtrons  of  John  of  Gaunt  with  the 
court,^  Apparently  the  young  king  was  so  indignant  at  the 
humiliation  which  he  himself  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
Tyler's  horde,  that  he  was  inclined  to  look  more  favourably  on 
an  uncle  who  had  been  a  prominent  object  of  hatred  to  the 
insurgents.  At  any  rate  he  resented  in  the  strongest  fashion 
an  insult  put  upon  the  duke  by  the  Eart  of  Northumberland, 
and  forced  the  oiTender  to  make  ample  apology  for  having 
refused  with  contumely  to  admit  his  uncle  into  Bamborough 
Castle  when  he  was  on  his  way  home  from  Edinburgh.^  Lan- 
caster, on  the  other  hand,  must  have  been  profoundly  impressed 
at  the  evidences  of  his  own  unpopularity,  and  must  have  seen 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  himself  over- prominent  in 
politics  at  present,  it  is  certain  that  for  some  time  his  con- 
duct was  unexceptionablen 

When  parliament  reassembled  on  January  37,  1382,  it 
had  leisure  at  last  to  deal  with  other  matters  than  those 
arising  out  of  the  instirreclion.  The  two  houses  had  to  salute 
a  new  Queen  of  England.  Tender  though  the  king's  years 
were,  his  council  had  for  some  time  beer  endeavouring  to  find 
a  bride  for  him.  There  had  been  negotiations  as  early  as 
r3?g  for  a  marriage  with  Katharine  the  daughter  of  Bernabo 
Visconti  of  Milan,  and    m    13S0  for  a  match  with  another 

^  For  full  detail*  nee  Annitagc-Sniilh'a  yo/in  a/GavKt.  pp,  350-55. 
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Katharine,  daughter  of  Lewis,  Duke  of  Bavaria.  But  a  more 
splendid  alliance  was  finally  concluded  with  the  sister  of  the 
monarcli  who  held  the  highest  titular  dignity  in  Christendom, 
Wencesluus,  King  of  Bohemia  and  emperor-elect.  This  prince 
had  already  espoused  the  cause  of  Pope  Urban  in  the  dispute 
roused  by  the  Great  Schism,  and  so  taken  the  anti-French  side  ; 
it  was  hoped  in  England  that  he  might  be  induced  to  stir  up 
all  Germany  for  an  attack  on  the  schismatic  king  Charles  VI. 
It  was  a  vain  hope,  and  Wenceslaus  turned  out  an  incapable 
sot,  and  a  broken  reed  for  all  wht*  leaned  upon  him.  But  no 
one  could  have  foreseen  this  in  1381  ;  a  connexion  with  him 
was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  whole  realm,  and  when  it  was  an- 
nounced in  December  that  the  Princess  Anne  had  arrived  at 
Calais,  the  realm  made  ready  to  receive  her  with  enthusiasm. 
On  December  3[  she  crossed  the  straits  and  landed  at  Dover, 
and  on  January  I4  following,  just  before  parliament  met,  was 
wedded  to  King  Richard  in  Westminster  Abbey>  She  was  fif- 
teen years  old,  exactly  the  same  age  as  her  husband.  Though 
not  gifted  with  great  personal  beauty,  she  was  amiable  and 
accomplished  above  the  average  of  the  princesses  of  her 
day.  Her  father  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  had  been  a  lover 
of  learning,  and  she  had  received  an  excellent  education,  and 
could  read  and  write  Latin  as  well  as  German,  Few  of  the 
queens  of  medievaJ  England  have  such  a  clean  political  and 
personal  record  as  Anne  of  Bohemia  earned  in  the  twelve 
years  of  her  marrletl  life.  Her  influence  was  ever  used  upon 
the  right  side,  she  conquered  her  husband  s  affection  and  pre- 
served it  down  to  her  last  day,  Never  in  all  his  hot  youth 
did  he  give  her  occasion  for  jealousy  or  wander  from  her  side. 
It  was  seldom  that  the  boy-and-girl  marriages  of  the  four- 
teenth century  turned  out  so  well. 

During  13B2  and  1383  Richard,  thoi^h  be  only  reached 
the  age  of  seventeen  in  the  latter  year,  was  beginning  to  develop 
his  personal  views  on  politics.  Ever  since  the  eventful  day  at 
Smithfield  men  had  seen  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  negligible 
quantity,  and  repeatedly  during  these  two  years  his  own  voice 
rings  out  in  debate,  and  we  sec  that  he  is  no  longer  the  mere 
mouthpiece  of  his  council.  But  he  cannot  yet  be  said  to  have 
started  on  his  career  as  a  reigning  monarch :  he  was  still  learn- 
ing such  statecraft  as  he  might  from  his  two  tutors,  Arundel 
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and  Michael  dc  la  Pole.  He  seems  from  the  first  to  have 
detested  the  aitT^ant  and  aelfiah  earl,  who  probably  sneered  at 
his  petulant  outbursts  and  repressed  his  high  spirits.  His  con- 
fidence was  given  to  De  la  Pole,  whom  later  chroniclers  often 
call  his  "  favourite/'  a  term  most  stTHngel/  misapplied  when 
given  to  a  veteran  official  who  had  worked  his  way  up  to  a 
barony  by  twenty  years'  faithful  service  under  Edward  III,' 

Michael  was,  if  we  may  use  a  modem  terniT  a  bureaucrat^ 
a  man  of  the  middle  clas^i  who  had  no  sympathy  with  the  fac- 
tious baronage  of  which  he  har!  become  a  member  Hi'^  two 
main  aims  were  to  bring  about  peace  with  France,  and  to 
restore  orderly  govcmance  in  England,  This  latter  end  Dc 
la  PolCf  like  all  bureaucrat:^  in  all  ages,  wished  to  achieve  by 
strengthening  the  royal  executive  rather  than  by  conferring 
new  powers  on  parliament.  That  the  administrative  machinery 
of  the  realm  was  out  of  gear  had  been  sufficiently  shown  by 
the  events  of  13S1  ;  to  set  it  working  aright  tlic  only  method 
which  seemed  hopeful  to  a  fourteenth  century  statesman  of 
Michael's  type  was  a  restoration  of  the  king's  personal  initiative 
— a  return  to  the  practice  of  Edward  1.  The  constitutional  his- 
torians of  to-day  can  see  that  England  was  working  out  a  great 
problem  of  statecraft,  which  the  greatest  of  them  has  csdled 
the  "  Lancastrian  experiment  ".  The  essential  feature  of  this 
experiment  was  the  establishment  of  the  control  of  parliament 
over  the  details  of  the  administration  of  the  realm  by  means 
of  the  power  of  the  purse.  In  the  time  of  Edward  lU.  and 
Richard  II,  the  Commons  exercised  an  intermittent  and  some- 
times vexatious  control  over  the  king  and  his  ministers,  but 
did  not  relieve  them  of  any  of  the  burdens  of  responsibility. 
Neither  Lords  nor  Commons,  indeed^  dreamed  of  taking  over 
the  conduct  of  the  details  of  war  or  of  the  administration  of 
the  realm.  They  could  only  support,  criticise,  or  overthrow 
tlie  ministers  of  the  day.  How  constantly  they  kept  displac- 
ing these  oBiciats  we  have  already  se^n  ;  there  had  been  five 
chancellors  and  four  treasurers  between  1377  and  JJ83.  For 
the  management  of  either  foreign  or  domestic  affairs  nothing 
could  have  been  worse  than  this  constant  state  of  flux. 

Jt  is  small  wonder,  therefore,  that  De  la  Pole  had  concluded 


^  {Iiv  buony  wae  given  him  in  1366^ 
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CHAP,  that  the  only  way  out  of  the  present  state  of  thing:^  was  lo 
strengthen  the  royal  prerogative.  He  had  in  his  charge  an 
active,  high-spirited,  promising  lad,  who  seemed  to  be  developing 
all  the  good  qualities  of  hb  father^  the  Black  Prince,  From  such 
material  might  be  reared  a  king  such  as  England  had  not  seen 
since  the  death  of  Edward  I.  Michael  dreamed  of  being  the 
trusted  minister  of  a  master  who  should  restore  the  gJories  of 
the  early  Planta^ncLs.  Nor  can  we  blame  him  when  we  con- 
sider the  abject  condition  of  the  realm  at  the  moment,  and 
remember  the  incapacity  which  the  king's  uncles,  the  baronage, 
and  the  Commons  had  all  displayed  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  lessons  which  he  taught  his  pupil  fell  on  fruitful  ground. 
Richard  was  daring,  self-confident,  even  presumptuous,  full  of  a 
wish  to  assert  himself,  and  to  show  his  council  and  his  parlia- 
ment that  he  was  no  longer  a  child.  With  De  la  Pole  at  his 
side  as  adviser,  he  was  bound  to  go  far. 

It  was  not  till  March,  1383,  that  the  young  king  dismissed 
the  ministers  whom  parliament  had  chosen  for  him,  got  rid  of 
Arundel,  ajijwinted  Michael  dc  la  Pole  his  chancellor,  and 
launched  out  into  the  experiment  of  personal  government. 
Before  he  took  that  step  two  new  difficulties  had  appeared. 
The  year  138a  brought  up  in  domestic  politics  the  problem  of 
how  to  deal  with  Wyclifle  and  his  teaching,  and  in  foreign 
politics  the  question  of  the  war  in  Flanders  and  the  projected 
"  crusade  ". 

In  the  preceding  volume  it  has  been  told  how  John  Wyclifle, 
late  in  his  middle  age,  had  begun  to  be  a  power  among  English 
politicians  as  well  as  among  English  theologians.  Bom  about 
the  year  I320^  in  the  north  country/  he  had  come  up  to  Ox- 
ford, taken  ordcrsj  and  proceeded  to  his  doctorate  in  the  faculty 
of  theology.  He  stayed  up  as  a  teacher^  and  for  :iomc  time 
held  the  post  of  master  of  Balliol  College.  For  many  years 
he  was  only  known  as  an  acute  lecturer  in  the  popular  scho- 
lastic theology  of  the  day;  so  steeped  was  he  in  the  logical 
suhlelies  of  the  schoolmen  that  he  contracted  a  dry  and  tech- 
nical style,  which  makes  most  of  his  books  hard  reading  to  the 
modern  student  Wj'cliffe  reached  the  age  of  fifty  before  he 
had  worked  out  the  theories  which  were  to  make  his  name 
famous.     The  most  notable  of  these  was  the  conclusion,  not 

^  Mcu  Richmond  in  VoikBhire. 
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invented  by  him.  for  it  had  been  taught  long  years  before  chap. 
by  Marsiglio  of  Padua  and  the  Ghibellme  controversialists*  "'" 
that  Ihe  Church  had  no  n'ghl  to  interfere  in  matters  of  secular 
government,  and  should  be  restricted  to  the  province  of  doctrine 
and  morals.  He  added  to  it  the  corollary  that,  when  confined 
to  its  proper  sphere  of  activity,  it  would  have  no  need  for  the 
greater  part  of  that  wealth  which  tht^  piety  of  former  genera- 
tions had  heaped  upon  it.  On  this  point  Wycliffe  was  \w 
touch  with  the  general  bent  of  feeling  among  a  lai^e  section 
of  the  English  laity,  which  was  then  decidedly  an ti -clerical. 
The  some  feeling  which  had  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Statute 
of  Mortmain  is  to  be  detected  in  Wycliffe's  teaching.  That 
the  wealth  of  the  Church  meant  the  poverty  of  the  state  he 
would  have  been  the  first  to  concede.  But  it  was  not  this 
political,  or  rather  financial,  grievance  that  tnost  provoked  him, 
it  was  the  broad  fact  that  churchmen,  instead  of  devoting  them- 
selves to  their  spiritual  duties,  were  everywhere  immersed  in 
secular  business.  The  higher  clergy  were  statesmen,  lawyers, 
diplomatists,  administrators^  politicians*  anything  rather  than 
hard-working  overseers  and  guardians  of  Christ's  flock.  The 
raonks^  with  all  their  enormous  landed  wealth,  Wycliffe  con- 
ceived 10  be  useless  members  of  society,  who  did  nothing  for 
the  nation  in  return  for  the  enormous  revenues  which  they  firew 
froiti  it.  To  the  friars  he  had  at  Itrst  felt  a  more  friendly 
feeling;  he  had  styled  St  Francis  *'a  truly  evangelical  man": 
but  the  divergence  of  their  practice  from  their  precepts  es- 
tranged him  :  their  unscrupulous  methods  of  getting  alms,  their 
claptrap  sermons,  their  easy-going  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  sins  of  the  Eaity.  with  shoi  t  shrift  and  swift  absolution — the 
favourite  topics  of  Chaucer  and  LanglEuid — made  them  hateful 
to  one  who  believed  in  the  necessity  for  a  sharp  reformation  of 
morals,  and  for  the  impression  on  every  man  of  his  personal 
responsibility  for  his  way  of  life. 

For  many  years  there  was  little  or  nothing  that  could  fairly  be 
called  doctrinal  in  WyclifTc'a  leaching.  When  he  was  arraigned 
before  Bishop  Courtcnay  in  1377  the  ^'heretical"  theses  im- 
puted to  him  had  reference  to  Church  endowments  and  Church 
abuses  only.  The  pamphlets  which  he  wrote  about  that  time 
arc  mainly  on  the  question  of  the  relation  of  Church  and  state* 
what  he  called  the  matter  of  "  dominion  ",     He  made  a  dis- 
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tinction  between  the  various  forms  of  it  "■  Natural  dominion  " 
represented  the  !^tace  of  things  which  would  have  prevailed 
had  mankind  never  known  the  Fall,  when  all  men  would  have 
jointly  owned  all  thin^»  and  in  love  served  one  another  with- 
out any  need  for  laws.  The  Fail  has  rendered  this  difficult  in 
practical  life,  and  though  in  theory  the  righteous  may  be  held 
to  be  che  joint  lords  of  the  world,  yei  in  fact  they  must  be 
subject,  along  with  the  unrighteou.'i,  to  the  laws  of  ihe  stale. 
There  remain,  then,  to  rule  the  actual  life  of  man  "  political " 
and  "  evangelical  '*  dominion.  The  former  belongs  to  secular 
lords  and  prince^  :uid  extends  over  every  sphere  of  secular 
lifei  The  latter,  conferred  by  Christ  upon  the  clergy,  has 
reference  to  souls  alone,  and  cairirs  with  Lt  no  right  tv  hold 
temporal  property  or  to  exercise  coercion  over  the  bodies  of 
men.  The  Churdi  cannot  legitimately  call  on  the  state  to  grant 
it  endowment,  or  to  aid  it  by  force  in  punishing  those  who 
commit  purely  spiritual  offences.  But  the  state  may  justly 
interfere  to  reform  the  Church  whenever  it  may  be  nccessaiy : 
alt  it*t  property  has  been  entrusted  to  it  under  a  contract 
that  it  shall  be  u.^ed  for  the  good  of  Christianity,  Whenever 
it  becomes  clear  that  its  wealth  has  tempted  it  into  sloth, 
luxury,  or  worldhness,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  state  to  re- 
lieve  h  of  che  perilous  burden.  Wycliffe  wished  to  see  the 
clergy  poor  and  spiritual,  not  rich  and  immersed  in  temporal 
affairs.  He  thought  that  they  should  live  supported  by  the 
voluntary  tithes  and  alms  of  their  parishioners. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  these  theories  could  be  twisted  by 
exlttrmists  in  one  direction  or  another.  There  were  enthusiasts 
who  laid  stress  on  the  "  natural  dominion,"  and  dreamed  of  a 
day  when  the  just  should  inherit  the  earth,  in  a  state  of  sinless 
communism,  as  if  the  Fall  had  never  taken  place.  Thus 
some  excuse  was  given  to  Wycli^e's  eneniies  for  accusing 
him  of  communistic  tendencies.  On  the  other  hand  there 
were  plenty  of  sordid  souls  who  could  see  in  the  whole  theory 
nothing  but  an  excellent  excuse  for  a  general  attack  on 
Church  property.  They  passed  over  the  demand  for  a  re- 
formation of  morals,  and  merely  clamoured  for  a  redistribution 
of  lands  held  by  the  clergy  or  the  ecclesiastical  corporations, 
with  the  notion  that  the  taxation  of  the  laity  would  thereby 
be  lessened,  and  that  there  would  be  plenty  of  pickings  for 
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themselves.    This  was  the  side  of  the  question  which  appealed    chap, 
to  John  of  Gaunt  and  his  friends. 

It  was  not  till  Richard  II.  had  been  for  six  months  on  the 
throne  that  the  Enghsh  bishops  made  use  of  the  bulls  against 
Wyclifl"e  which  they  had  received  from  Roina  But  on  De- 
cember 1 8,  1377,  they  sent  the  documents  to  Oxford,  and  bade 
the  university  arrest  the  heresiarch.  The  only  re*iult  was  to 
show  the  ascendency  that  WycHffc  had  secured  in  his  own 
stronghold.  Congregation  voted  that  it  was  iJIcgal  to  arrest 
an  English  subject  on  the  authority  of  a  papal  bull^  '*  since 
that  would  be  giving  the  pope  lordship  and  regal  power  in 
England  ",  The  chancellor,  however,  asked  Wycliffe  to  stay 
in  Rlack  Hail, and  not  to  go  about  publicly  *'  lest  any  one  else 
should  arrest  him".  The  confinement  was  wholly  formal  and 
collusive.  In  tcbruary  or  March,  1378,  however,  Wycliffe 
ventured  up  to  London,  and  answered  for  himself  before  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  Lambeth.  Before  any  actual 
trial  had  commenced  Sudbury  received  a  message  from  the 
king's  mother,  warning  him  not  to  proceed  to  pass  any  sen- 
tence upon  the  accused.^  Whether  the  princess,  who  seldom 
meddled  in  politico,  acted  on  her  own  initiative,  or  was  inspired 
by  some  party  behind  the  scenes,  is  not  known.  The  arch- 
Wshop,  nevertheless,  formally  opened  the  trial,  with  Courtenay 
of  London  as  his  assessor.  But  it  never  came  to  any  termina- 
tion, being  broken  up  by  a  riotous  irruption  of  citizens  of 
London  into  Lambeth  chapel,  which  turned  the  proceedings 
into  a  farce  or  a  mob-meeting.  Sudbury,  who  was  neither  a 
strong  man  nor  a  lover  of  persecution,  adjourned  the  suit,  and 
never  took  it  up  again.  Of  the  eighteen  theses  extracted  from 
WyclifTe's  works  which  were  used  for  his  prosecution  on  this 
occasion  only  one  has  reference  to  matters  of  doctrine-  This 
is  the  dark  saying — part  of  the  doctrine  of  "dominion" — that 
"the  man  living  in  the  state  of  grace,  such  as  confers  grace 
{^aliii  grtiUficans),  is  not  only  by  right  but  in  actual  fact 
possessed  of  all  the  gifts  of  God".  Wycliffe,  in  his  defence, 
justified  it  from  the  words  "Amen  dico  vobis  super  omnia 
bona  constifuet  eum"  in  Matthew  xxiv,  47,  This^  if  pressed 
hard  enough,  as  it  is  in  hia  De  Civili  Dominio,  i,,  i,  would  tend 

'  Nc  proaniruct   flliquid  ci^tia  ipaum  Johanncm   flcxiUntialiici   Jcfmirc 
(CJbroH-  AngL,  pn  it}j]»     See  alau  EHtugiitm  Hist.,  jii.,  J47. 
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in  the  direction  of  communism.  But  it  seems  to  have  attracted 
little  attention  as  compared  with  the  storm  of  indignation 
roused  by  his  other  seventeen  theses  dealing  with  Church 
abuses,  di  establishment,  and  the  deniaJ  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  papacy. 

From  April,  137S,  theecclesiasticnl  authorities  left  Wycliffe 
unmolested  for  muie  than  two  years.  It  wiis  in  this  time  that 
lie  developed  from  a  mere  controversialist,  dealing  with  the 
relations  of  Church  and  slate,  into  a  great  doctrinal  innovator. 
Only  at  this  late  period  of  his  life  did  he  formulate  the 
theories  which  foreshadowed  the  views  of  the  sixteenth  century 
reformer* — the  denial  of  t  ran  substantial  on,  the  assertion  of 
the  all-sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  rule  of  life,  of  the 
comparative  unimportance  of  the  sacraments  in  the  way  to  sal- 
vation as  compared  with  consistent  godly  life,  of  the  dangers  of 
saint-worship  and  image-worship,  the  futility  of  pilgrimages 
and  indulgences,  and  the  doubtful  benefit  of  the  existing  Church 
organisation,  with  its  hierarchy  of  pope,  primates,  bishops,  and 
inferior  clergy.  After  1378  he  began  to  arrange,  codify,  and 
publish  his  views  on  all  these  questions]  in  an  interminable 
series  of  pamphlets,  tractates  and  sermons. 

The  reformer  himself  stated  that  his  first  doubts  as  to 
transubstantiation  were  raised  by  the  fact  that  as  a  logician  he 
found  hiniscir  unable  to  conceive  of  "  accidents  cxbting  without 
substance  "  in  the  sacrament  He  denied  that  the  **  accidents  " 
of  bread  and  wine,  their  shape^  colour  and  taste,  all  their  sensible 
properties,  could  persist  after  their  "substince"  had  been  re- 
moved by  the  mystic  words  which  transformed  them  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  But  another  cause  was  lately 
responsible  for  his  revolt  against  the  accepted  theory  of  the 
sacrament— he  felt  a  growing  horror  every  time  that  he  re- 
flected on  the  consequences  of  thai  theory.  Could  it  be 
possible  that  every  muniing  hundreds  of  criminous  pnVsts 
were  creating  and  eating  the  very  bcxJy  of  Christ?  Was  it 
posa'ble,  that  when^  by  some  mischance,  the  host  had  been 
carried  otT  and  consumed  by  a  dog  or  a  mouse,  those  animals 
had  partaken  of  that  same  body  ?  ^  He  found  himself  instinc- 
tively devising  reasons  to  prove  that  such  a  ghastly  thing  could 
not  happen.     In  such  a  ^tate  of  mind  he  eagerly  ran  through 
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the  ScHptures  and  the  early  fathers^  and  found  his  way  out  of  cHAF. 
all  his  difficulties.  The  fathers,  as  he  discovered,  had  held  "^' 
**  that  the  communion  consists,  not  in  the  mere  bodily  reception, 
the  touching  or  eating  of  the  consecrated  host,  but  in  the  fcecliiig 
of  the  soul  upon  that  faith  which  brings  forth  fruit''.  From 
Christ's  own  words,  as  expounded  by  Augustine,  he  deduced 
"that  Christians  receive  the  Lord's  body  only  spiritually,  and  that 
neither  an  animal  nor  a  man  reprobate  really  partakes  of  it  ".  ^ 

This  declaration  against  transubstantiatioii,  which  Wyclifle 
made  in  1379  or  13SO1  and  published  in  the  schools  of  Oxford* 
formed  the  turning-point  of  his  career.  It  transformed  him  in 
the  eyes  of  most  of  his  contemporaries  from  a  mere  anti-papal 
controversialist  into  a  heresiarch.  It  was  not  long  ere  many 
who  had  once  enjoyed  his  political  tirades,  and  applauded  his 
palpable  hits  on  the  pope's  tiara  or  the  bishop's  mitre,  began  to 
shrink  from  him,  and  to  drop  the  support  which  they  had  hitherto 
given  him.  The  politicians  were  frightened  a^'ay.  The  classes 
which  he  could  now  influence  consisted  only  of  his  own  aca- 
demic disciples  at  Oxford,  and  a  certain  body  of  earnest-minded 
laity  without.  It  is  notable  that  this  body  included  as  yet  very 
few  of  the  nobility  or  the  gentry,  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the 
peasantry  on  the  other.  The  former  were  anti-clerical  from 
political  reasons,  but  had  iittle  intei-est  in  doctrine.  The  latter 
were  too  ignorant  to  comprehend  Wycliffe's  teaching.  If  ever 
his  tfieorics  reached  them  it  was  in  a  distorted  shape,  vulgarised 
by  fanatics  of  the  type  of  John  Ball/-  who  had  transformed  the 
idea  of  "  natural  dominion  "  into  an  excuse  for  a  general  redis- 
tribution  of  property. 

It  must  have  been  in    13S0,  or  at  the  laie^it  early  \\i  ijSe, 
that  Wycliflfe  took  in  hdnd  two  enterprises  of  enormous  im- 
portance.     The  first  was  his  scheme  for  translating  the  Bible 
into  Hnglish;  the  second  his  attempt  lo  organise  machinery  1 
for  systematic  proselytism,  in  order  to  secure  that  his  doctrine 
should    be   heard   in   every   corner  of   England.      He   accom-i 
plished    this  second  end   by  founding  his  celebrated   band  ofl 
"  poor  preachers,"  who  went  forth  from  Oxford  ^  on  missionary 

■"HaprEBJB  Non^  ^'   in  ihp  list  of  Wycliflilfl  error*  dm^vn  Up  m    (jSi^  and 

givtn  by  l^e  conlinualar  of  Knighlcn- 

' Bui  Ball  hod  been  preaching  his  docD mca  many  jc^ra  befmc  WycJifre, 
'  They  wci^e  uriiginally  ftairiitiHtn  ti'mrff  in  O'tonia — pnlupa  in  a  hall.      Sec 

Dr.  RjihdaN  in  Di£t.  JVfl*,  Bhg.,  art  Wydiffe,  Ixiii,,  an. 
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journeys,  all  dad  in  a  common  unifbrm  of  king  russet  gowns^ 
It  looked  as  if  Wycliflt;  despite  his  denunciation  of  the  friars, 
was  himself  creatirE  a  new  mendicant  order.  This,  however, 
was  far  from  his  intention  ;  they  were  to  be  "  seculars"  free 
from  any  vows ;  and  were  hidden  not  to  b^  either  for  them- 
^Ives  or  their  society.  They  were  not  unlettered  fanatics,  but 
all.  or  nearly  all.  members  of  the  university,  who  had  been  fired 
by  Wycliflfc's  teachings  and  hoped  to  draw  all  Er^land  into 
his  views.  They  had  their  faults :  some  exaggerated  their 
master's  teaching  in  the  direction  of  sociaJism ;  others  indulged 
in  violent  personaJ  abuse  against  individual  prelates  and  clergy. 
Many  turned  out  to  be  weak  brethren,  who  fell  away  in  the 
day  of  persecution.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  mission 
had  considerable  influence,  though  it  had  not,  as  some  have 
supposed,  any  practical  effect  on  the  rebellion  of  1381  ;  the 
rebels  did  not  show  any  symptouis  of  specifically  VVycliffite 
tendencies,  nor  does  any  good  contemporary  chronicler  allege 
it' 

Beside  aending  out  the  '"  poor  preachers"  Wydiffe  took  in 
hand,  somewhere  in  the  years  1380-81,  his  great  project  for 
translating  the  whole  Bible  intothe  English  tongue.  He  set  to 
work,  with  the  aid  of  his  disciples,  to  translate  the  whole  canon 
of  the  Scriptures,  including  the  Apocrypha,  into  his  native 
language.  The  Vulgate,  of  course,  was  the  text  which  they 
had  to  use,  for  there  was  no  one  then  living  in  England  who 
could  have  dealt  with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  originals.  This 
was  not  absolutely'  the  first  attempt  to  render  the  Scriptures 
available  for  the  laily;  portions  of  them  had  been  translated 
into  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  Psalms  at  least  were  accessible  in 
Knglish.  There  was  also,  for  those  who  knew  French,  a  ren- 
dering of  the  Bible  into  that  language:  but  French  was  now  no 
more  than  a  court  language,  tending  rapidly  to  die  out  even 
in  the  mouths  of  the  upper  clas^ics^  and  utterly  unknown  to  the 
burgher.     It  would  appear  that  Wycliffe  himself  translated  the 

^  AIihpoEuldy  no  crcdciii:^  need  be  given  to  Lhe  ator^  put  sbcul  b>  WjJdcr 
\v%F^c,  /.it.,  p,  273  (a  wliok  generation  afier  Wyclifi'e's  deaihj,  loihe  tflecc  Lhal 
John  14a]],  wlien  canf«iung  beloFC  hii  execution,  laid  dial  he  had  been  (or  two 
yeoTB  a  iliactplc  of  WyclilTc,  ami  thai  he  hocl  conipired  alang  vhilh  the  pooi 
picAchcrHb  Contemporary  cbtoniclcit  vould  n^i  have  niiBBcd  thio.  It  m^y  be 
notedi  bowGvcli  ibal  WydJ^e  raxhcr  cxtEnuatcs  Lhan  blanics  the  conducL  uT  ihc 
itrbeit  in  D(  BLufhtmia.  pp^  jqo-jd2. 
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four  Gospels,  and  perhaps  ihc  whole  of  tlie  New  Teslament,  CHAP, 
while  his  follower  Nicholas  Hereford  completed  the  Old  Testa-  '"" 
mcnt  and  got  as  far  as  the  third  chapter  of  Baruch  in  the 
Apocrypha.  When  the  version  was  lirat  undertaken,  and  at 
ivhat  date  Wydiffe  began  to  publish  such  part^  as  were  first 
completed,  is  not  veiy  easy  to  determine.  On  the  one  hand,  his 
accusers  in  1381  Sdy  nothing  of  his  translation  ;  on  the  other, 
Hereford  must  have  finished  his  lengthy  task  on  the  Old 
Testament  ere  he  was  arrested  for  heresy  in  June,  1382, 
Wycliffe's  much  smaller  contribution  must  surely  have  been 
completed  long  before  his  disciple  had  got  so  far  as  Baruch. 
Yet,  a5  has  already  been  observed,  the  silence  of  his  accusers 
concerning  it  seems  to  indicate  that  it  had,  at  least,  not  been 
widely  circulated,  or  they  would  have  made  it  a  part  of  their 
indictment  of  his  whole  life  and  proceedings.^ 

WyclifTe  was  persistently  lecturing  on  his  new  doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist,  and  apparently  spending  his  spare  time  on  his 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  when  shortly  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  peasants"  revolt,  his  enemies  recommenced 
their  assault  on  hJm.  His  first  assailant  was  a  local  enemy, 
the  chancellor  of  the  university,  one  William  Berton,  who 
armed  himself  with  a  certificate  by  twelve  doctors  of  divinity 
and  law,  to  the  efiect  that  the  reformer's  doctrine  of  the 
sacrament  was  heretical,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  attack. 
He  walked  to  the  Austin  Friars  (where  Wadham  College 
now  stands)  and  found  Wycliffe  sittir^  in  his  high  chair 
and  lecturing  predsely  on  the  question  of  transubstantia* 
tion.  Then  he  read  him  a  formal  Inhibition,  suspending  his 
right  of  teaching,  and  warning  him  that  persistence  would  lead 
to  excommunication.  Wycliffe,  it  is  said,  was  startled  for  a 
moment,  but,  pulling  himself  together,  replied  that  neither  the 
chancellor  nor  his  theolcgians  would   ever  disprove  his  theses. 


I 


'  A  C(}]ii-roverB>  began  in  1894  concemLng  WycLiHc'a  Bible,  started  by  Abbot 
Gu<iuct,  svho  [JiaJnlaincd  (j)  UiaL  the  bijok  is  not  WydiJic'v;  (j)  ibat  iLic  IbLu- 
icenth  ceniury  Chutch  hud  no  paniculai  objcciion  to  tranalaibtiK  of  iht  Bible 
being  made  and  placfd  m  the  handqorthe  laity.  For  A  reply  »c  Mr  MAithewin 
Etgi-  Hi>t  Hfv-,  X.  (i!!^5),  pp.  91-109.  For  notd  see  Dr.  Kaehd^Ure  anide 
WycliRc  in  Di^t.  Nai-  fiia^'.  Jxiii.j  an,  and  Trcvclyin'fl  Agt  0/  Wyd'^c,  p.  261. 
U  it  JmpoAaible  to  gtt  over  Uic  evidence  of  Ihe  continuator  of  Knighion,  wiicing 
only  iwo  yejufc  ^tci  Wycliirc'&  dcBlli,  and  ibc  dccJajaiion  of  Ardibi^up  Aiundel 
Qui  Ibe  (etonner  worked  at  the  bnofc. 
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and  that  he  should  make  appeal  a^inst  the  mhibition  not  to 
the  pope  or  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  but  to  King  Richard.  This 
calling  m  of  the  secular  power  on  a  question  of  doctrine  ap- 
peared to  his  assailants  a  gross  a^ravation  of  his  offence.  So 
far  from  obeying  Berton'5  orders  to  suspend  his  lectures,  the 
reformer  became  more  active  than  ever,  and  issued  a  tmct  de- 
fining his  views  on  the  Eucharist  in  term?  that  horrified  the 
orthodox.  Much  perturbed  by  this  development,  his  old  pro- 
tector,  John  of  Gaunt,  went  down  to  Oxford  and  roundly  bade 
him  keep  silence  on  such  topics.  I'hc  reformer  refused  to  give 
any  sudi  promise,  and  so  forfeited  for  ever  the  duke'a  good 
will  and  assistance. 

Matters  would  have  come  to  a  head  at  once  but  for  the 
outbreak  of  the  peasant  revolt,  which  distracted  even  aca- 
demic minds  from  the  question  of  tran^iibstantiation.  It  was 
not  till  February,  1382,  that  the  struggle  began  again.  The 
"orthodox,"  angered  at  the  continual  criticism  directed  against 
them  by  Wyclifife  and  his  follower  Nicholas  Hereford,  ap- 
pealed to  the  new  archbishop,  William  Courtrnay,  to  resume 
the  attack  on  the  heretic.  On  May  \'j  the  primate  summoned 
the  synod  at  Blackfriars,  generallj'  known  as  the  "council  of 
the  earthquake/'  from  the  fact  that  the  third  day  of  its  pro- 
ceedings was  disturbed  by  a  *ihock  which  did  much  damage 
in  and  about  London.  This  assembly,  attended  by  eleven 
bishops  and  about  three  dozen  theolt^Jans,  pronounced  ten 
theses  picked  from  Wycliffe's  works  to  be  *' heretical "  and 
fourteen  more  Co  be  "^erroneous".  The  four  most  important 
theses  had  reference  to  the  doctnne  of  the  sacrament  ;  two 
more  had  to  do  with  ihe  relations  of  the  papacy  and  the  state  ; 
one  was  concerned  with  discndowmcnl.  On  the  30th  the  arch- 
bishop sent  down  to  Oxford  a  mandate  announcing  the  de- 
cision of  the  synod,  and  reproving  the  chancellor  Robert  R>^ge, 
Berton's  succewor,  for  encouraging  heretics  by  hi^  tolerance 
of  their  teaching.  R}^ge,  a  favourer  of  Wycliflites  if  not  a 
Wycliffitc  himself,  showed  a  surprising  audacity  by  disregard- 
ing the  primate's  letter  and  naming  noted  followers  of  the 
relormer  to  preach  sermons  before  the  university. 

But  these  were  the  last  days  of  free-speaking  that  the 
WycJiffites  were  destined  to  enjoy.  The  primate,  not  un- 
naturally incensed^  resolved  to  bring  all  his  batteries  to  bear 
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upon  Oxford,  and  moreover  to  call  in  the  king  and  council  to    CHAPd 
his  aid.     Rj^K^  was  summoned  to  London ;  when  confronted      '"■ 

with  the  wrathful  Coartenayhe  collapsed  into  abject  deference, 
and  appended  his  Mguature  to  the  resolution  of  the  council  of 
HIackfriani.  He  was  then  taken  before  the  royal  council,  and 
there  warned  that  the  state  would  use  the  secular  arm  to 
purify  the  uriveraity.  if  he  dallied  any  longer  with  his  duty. 
With  manifest  reluctance  and  much  procrastination,  Rygge 
carried  out  the  order  to  expel  from  the  university  all  open 
supportcis  of  Wycliffe  and  any  one  who  dared  to  defend 
them,  and  to  search  for  all  heretical  books.  Iccturc-notcs.  and 
pamphlets,  which  were  to  be  sent  up  to  the  archbishop  for 
inspection  and  destruction.  The  heresiarch  himself,  as  it  ap- 
pears, had  not  been  resident  in  Oxford  that  term,  and  was 
absent  at  his  living  of  Lutterworth.  But  his  leading  adherents 
were  sent  down^  and  some  books  were  seized  and  forwarded 
to  Londonn  Hereford  and  Kepyngdon,  Wydijfes  most  noted 
lieutenants,  sought  help  from  John  of  Gaunt*  But  he  drove 
them  away  from  his  manor  of  Tottenham  with  hard  words, 
telling  them  that  "  ihey  were  no  better  than  men  possessed  ; 
their  views  on  the  sacrament  were  detestable,  and  he  would 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  their  caU3c"J 

Almost  immediately  afterwards  foKowed  the  first  of  the 
great  heresy  trials ;  Hereford  and  Repyngdon,  with  a  felJow- 
disciple  named  John  Aston,  were  cited  to  appear  before  a  new 
session  of  the  cotincil  of  Blackfriars  on  June  I4.  Confronted 
with  the  theses  containing  the  '* heresies''  and  '^errors"  of 
Wycliffe,  and  summoned  to  condemn  them,  they  showed  no 
eagerness  to  be  martyrs,  and  surrounded  the  gist  of  their  replies 
with  a  mass  of  philosophic  and  logical  technicalities  which 
served,  as  they  were  intended,  to  obscure  the  meaning.  But 
getting  no  clear  repudiation  of  Wycliffe  from  any  of  the 
accu^d,  the  archbishop  declared  them  convicted  of  heresy, 
condemned  Aston^  and  postponed  sentence  on  the  other  two, 
Aston  was  imprisoned,  but  Hereford  and  Repyngdon  absconded 
and  hid  themselves.  The  primate  next  compelled  Chancellor 
Rygge  to  make  a  further  purification  of  the  university,  and  ot> 
tained  a  royal  writ  ordering  the  sheriff  of  Oxfordshire  and  the 
mayor  of  the  city  to  assist  him.     All  open  supporters  of  Wycliffe 


1  Sec  FfUfficuli  ZiManhntmt  p.  318. 
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were  compelled  to  4epart,  but  we  shall  have  to  note  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  survtvir^  strength  of  the  Lollards  in 
OxforH  ;  Iwenty  yiears  after  rhe  expulsion  of  July,  1382,  they 
were  still  strong  in  academic  circles,  and  once  more  offered 
bnttletoan  Archbishop  of  CanterbuQ'-  But  the  university  waa 
no  loiigcf  their  headquarters,  and  their  work  became  sporadic, 
de|)fnding  on  the  personal  work  of  individual  teachers  whose 
life  WHS  migTatoT>\ 

No  Jkttaek  was  made  on  Wycliffc  himself  For  the  (wo 
y^ikx%  which  he  had  yrt  to  live  he  remained  unmolested  in  his 
parish  of  I  .iitlerworth,  iistng  his  pen  with  undiminished  vigour, 
ihnd  CQnl<BrTing  wrth  numerous  followers.  It  would  seem  that 
Cwirteniy  ^ml  his  It^tlow^incjuisitors  recc^nised  the  fact  that 
thvnAimcr  w.is  personally  <vi  well  liked  in  many  influentral 
t|U«tt?r«  th*t  it  would  be  safer  to  leave  him  alone.  Many  men 
wi>uKl  be  loth  to  see  him  molested,  even  though  they  might 
diMpiwove  oi'  his  theories  00  the  ^acr^ment  or  the  doctrine  of 
I'Tjtce.  \\'>"cltffitc  \T««3  on  diseodowment,  as  we  shall  see, 
^«t^Tc  repeAtedl)'  brovght  up  in  paritament  during  the  next 
Iww^y  >w^:  thr  mni  who  broached  them  were  not,  for 
ths  moot  pAft.  inlrreAted  tn  tbrohigy,  or  o^cn  keen  for  the 
refecin«tion  of  prftCtiatI  «btt9cs.  >^  the)-  would  have  resented 
ft  per^ori^  attack  on  lfc>idb«Mr>  AitUttbcip  Coortenay  w^ 
ofastinMe  iahisnsQivwuNi  (Intstfcvi  hisiDCtfaod^;  ifheleft 
tlie  old  reformer  alorie  for  the  Ust  two  yc%rs  of  his  life  it  must 
hne  hook  becauac  be  bad  good  ttAsooa  fardonie  sa 

But  tbe  iou&unity  grviCed  to  WsrcSIc  was  not  extcxidcd 

to  his  disciples.     Id  ttkc  autumn  ol  13SJ  and  for  scver^  years 

IbUowtng  there  wts  a  busy  bunt  ai^  the  loading  cnefi  of  the 

party,  and  many  trials  for    heresy  took  place.     Tbe  main 

chaiacteHstk    of  these  trials  is  that  they  led  to  iw  naartj-r- 

doots.     It  w^  ofily  the  sccortd  ^^ener^boo  cS  LoJIards  who 

gai«  their  bodies  to  be  burned  rather  tban  subscribe  to  a 

of  ber«>\     Tlie  tir^t  leaders  woe  of  oor  metlraMr 

:  almost  without  excrpbon  they  recanted  when  tfaey  saw 

Ifccmsdvesooofrtiated  withtbc  penalties  of  persistent  disobccfi- 

When  freed,  tbe  weaker  loeo  remained  tcnoriscd,  and 

for  the  nst  of  d^ir  dajrs  kept  tfaeir  opauons  to  &e«mcive; 

a  few  returned   to  orthodoxy  and  rose  to  high 

The  stronger  and  more  «no=re  mm,  a  large  majority, 
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back  to  their  old  doctrines  as  soon  as  they  gol  loose  after 
recantation,  and  were  only  more  careful  for  the  future  to  keep 
out  of  the  grip  of  the  bishops.  We  must  not  blame  them  over- 
much :  England  counted  as  yet  no  martyrs  of  unorChodoxy, 
who^e  memory  might  Ifispire  others  to  endure  to  the  end  for 
their  faith.  Moreover  the  moral  weight  of  the  opinion  of  the 
whole  catholic  Church  was  overwhelming,  when  it  confronted 
the  isolated  heretic  alone  before  the  episcopal  court.  Of  the 
men  whose  names  we  have  already  mentioned  Aston  and  Re- 
pyngdon  were  in  the  primate's  hands  in  the  autumn  of  1382. 
and  were  forced  to  make  a  public  recantation  at  Oxford 
Rcpyngdon  remained  orthodox  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  and 
rose  to  be  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Aston,  the  moment  that  he  was 
free,  resumed  the  life  of  an  itinerant  Wycliffite  preacher,  and 
wandered  Lip  and  down  the  realm  for  several  years,  often  de- 
nounced and  hunted,  but  never  caught  Nicholas  Hereford 
fled  over  seas,  with  the  astounding  resolve  of  appealing  to  the 
pope,  When  he  reached  Rome  he  was  judged  a  manifest 
heretic  and  spent  three  years  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  He 
then  escaped,  returned  to  England,  and  preached  Lollardy 
broadcast  He  was  caught  and  forced  to  recant  once  in  1386 
and  Eigain  \t\.  1390.  After  his  second  capture  he  seems  to 
have  been  tamed  into  submission,  accepted  a  prebend  in 
Hereford  cathedral,  and  survived  obscurely  into  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.  Many  similar  records  of  recantation,  submission, 
and  relapse  might  be  quoted,  if  it  were  profitable  to  multiply 
Instances. 

Meanwhile  Wycliffe  himself  remained  unmolested  at  Lut- 
terworth, busily  occupied  with  his  disciples,  John  Horn  and 
John  Purvey,  in  comparing  and  collating  a  vast  bulk  of  Irter- 
aiy  work;  to  these  two  years  1382-83  belong  several  dozens 
of  his  tracts  and  English  sermons,  some  homiletJc.  more  con- 
troversial in  their  character.  He  was  also  revising  his  New 
Testament,  with  the  aid  of  Purvey,  who  published  the  second 
edition  after  his  death.  He  had  a  paralytic  stroke  late  in  1382 
or  early  In  ijfiSi  which  sufficiently  explains  the  sedentary 
nature  of  his  life.  But  his  brain  was  busy  down  to  the  end, 
and  ^cxy  shortly  before  his  death  he  produced  a  political  tract 
protesting  against  the  disgraceful  "crusade"  of  13S3,  as  well 
as  an  English  letter  addressed  to  parliament,  in  the  form  of 
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CHAP,  a  petition  for  ecclesiastical  reforms.^  While  still  cng^aged  in 
these  controversies,  WyclifTe  was  visiled  by  a  second  and  fatal 
stroke  as  he  wa^  hearing  mass  in  his  own  church  on  December 
28,  1383.  He  never  spoke  again,  and  passed  away  three  clays 
!atcr>  His  body  was  laid  in  Lutterworth  churchyard,  where  it 
remained  undisturbed  till  the  disgusting  scene  of  May  14,  t42S, 
when  Kleminfj»  Bishop  of  Lincoln^  had  his  bones  exhumed  and 
burned,  and  caj=t  the  ashes  into  the  river  Swift  which  runs 
hard  by.  The  master  had  been  removed,  but  the  disdples 
survived,  and  the  movement  was  still  vigorous-  How  they 
fared,  when  not  even  protected  by  the  ghost  of  their  leader's 
old  populariLy,  we  shall  see  when  we  deal  with  the  later  years 
of  Richard  U.  and  the  annals  of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

The  "Flemish  crusade"  of  1383,  against  which  WydifTe 
-^  protested  with  lii^  dying  breath,  was  nothing  more  than  a 
new  move  in  (he  never-ending  strife  with  France,  disguised 
under  the  form  of  a  holy  war,  made  at  the  pope's  command 
for  the  humbling  of  the  schismatics  who  adhered  to  his  Avig- 
nonese  rival.  Troubles  in  Flanders  had  begun  so  far  back  ai 
1^79,  but  for  some  time  they  had  been  regarded  both  by 
French  and  by  English  statesmen  as  a  purely  local  business, 
aR  one  of  the  familiar  bickerings  between  Count  Louis  and  the 
turbulent  burghers  of  his  great  towns.  As  long  as  the  count 
and  his  rebels  fought  out  their  quarrels  without  calling  in 
foreign  aid,  their  civil  war  was  only  important  so  far  as  it 
hindered  commerce,  and  disturbed  English  and  French  mar- 
kets by  keeping  Flemish  money  at  home.  But  in  1382  the 
war  had  taken  a  new  complexion ;  the  men  of  Ghent  had 
elected  as  their  miv^ert  or  regent,  PhiUp  van  Artevelde,  son 
of  that  famous  Jacob  van  Artevelde  whu  had  been  the  "  gossip  " 
of  Edward  III.  and  the  friend  of  England.  On  May  3  the 
mwaert  had  defeated  the  count  before  the  gates  of  Bruges, 
and  forced  him  to  fly,  almost  unattended,  to  Paris,  Despair- 
ing of  winning  back  his  dominions  by  his  own  sword,  the 

1  Thecontinu^itar  rjF  Knighton  h4«  a.  GtOry  thai  WydilTc  oncE  more  Waited 
Oxfofd  before  hrg  d^avh,  and  in  November,  1382^  v&z  forced  \o  mpifc  «■  profea- 
aion  of  faiih  bcfoit  ceiiam  biahopFp  which  unoumcd  to  a.  rccaniaiion  at  hia  chief 
views^  But  the  document  anncied  is  no  rccantAtion  bul  a  careful  reslalemenl 
of  all  WyciifTe'it  opinions  in  his  uhuaI  ntylc.  It  utemri  that  (he  chronicler  In  In 
error.  If  WyclifFe  had  really  recanted,  every  orthodox  writer  would  have  tTiim> 
pcl<d  out  the  lact  lo  thd  tvcrld, 
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exiled  count  called  in  his  suzerain  to  his  aid.  The  ynun|{ 
King  of  France  embraced  the  adventure,  and  the  whole  feifial 
levy  of  his  realm  wasbiililen  to  meet  at  Arras  for  an  autumn 
campaign  against  the  Flemings.  Philip  van  Artcvcldc  at  once 
sought  the  help  of  England.  Within  a  Tew  days  of  the  count's 
flight  to  Paris  he  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Westmi^fiter,  The 
envoys  not  only  asked  for  an  army,  but  for  the  payment  of 
the  (ifty-year-old  arrears  of  Edward  lIL's  debts  to  Ghent,  A 
of  no  less  than  ^i4opoo.  But  the  council  held  (like 
Canning  fire  ccntuncs  Utcr)  that  the  diplofnatists  of  the  Xatm 
CbttDtricfl  were  prone  "to  o6efing  too  little  and  a«kin|;  too 
nMch  '.  They  nrforcd  Van  Artevelde's  propo*^  to  pftrUft^ 
iDcnc,  which  was  only  to  meet  on  October  ^  Mcflltwtule  the 
Fnnch  kii^  was  on  Che  mafcfa. 

The  bouses  oo  their  aaaedMy  were  mtt  by  a  new  dkUP 
the  king  bad  taken  the  great  teal  from  Lord  Scropc, 
and  gfrcn  h  to  Bishop  Braybrooke,  Coimcn«y'»  nrrrfffT  m 
id  i-onrinn.     Scnjpe  b^l  danvml  to 

byUfl  Barter  for  the  cnfCody  oT  the  Imfa  of  Cte 
kftdfy  densncd  EaHof  HaitiL     When  he  poaiittd  ha  Ms  pnw 
of  ccoogtty,  RJcfaffJ  kt 
of  tike  fine  ^norbdcte^otfkai  to 
wtt  M  ponbCL     o^yvm^tLC  wa<  a 
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"  orthodox  "  nations  were  to  be  enli*ited.  Just  before  parliament 
met  hi5  bulU  arrived  in  EnglanJ,  proclaiming  the  crusade,  and 
nominating  as  his  representative  and  lieutenant  for  levying  the 
holy  war,  the  bellicose  Bishop  of  Norwich,  the  victor  of  North 
Walsham  and  thft  slayer  of  Litster.  Ever  since  his  triumphs 
of  June,  1381,  Despeniier  had  looked  upon  himself  as  a  bom 
general,  and  the  idea  of  marching  at  the  head  of  an  aimy 
gainst  the  Clementine  schismatics  fascinated  him. 

When,  therefore,  the  debates  began,  the  voice  of  the  church- 
men was  given  along  with  that  of  the  merchants  in  favour  of  aid- 
ing the  "  orthodox  "  Flemings  agafnst  their  schismatic  suzerain. 
All  those  who  disliked  John  of  Gaunt,  and  their  name  was 
legion,  fell  in  with  the  scheme  ;  and  the  Commons,  after  much 
discussion,  voted  the  king*  a  tenth  and  a  fifteenth,  and  sug- 
gestedj  with  all  deference,  that  the  crusade  which  the  pope  had 
entriL^ted  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  would  fit  in  admirably  with 
a  national  effort  in  aid  of  the  Flemings.  The  money  which 
Dcspenser  was  gathering  in  by  voluntary  subscription  and  the 
sale  of  indulgences,  would  lighten  the  charge  on  the  exchequer. 
His  '*  crusaders "  would  swell  the  number  of  the  army  that 
would  sail  to  join  Artevelde.  In  short,  the  Commons  frankly 
adopted  the  cynical  view  that  England  would  find  her  profit  in 
turning  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  papalist  party  into  a 
useful  political  channel.  The  house  of  lords,  less  unfriendly  to 
Lancaster,  suggested  that  while  the  Flemings  must  be  aided, 
something  migbl  aJso  be  done  10  reinforce  the  English  array 
in  Portvij^L  But  il  was  the  Commons  who  found  the  money, 
and  therefore  called  the  tune.  They  would  do  nothing  on  the 
aide  of  Spain,  and  were  eager  to  push  on  the  crusade,  on  the 
openly  avowed  plea  that  it  would  relieve  the  financial  burden 
on  the  exchequer. 

Rut  while  parUaraenf  debated,  Charles  of  Fmnee  was  act- 
ing, and  Artevelde  was  ruined.  On  November  20  the  French 
presented  themselves  before  the  gates  of  Ypres,  That  great 
town  surrendered  without  resistance  :  its  defection  forced  Arte- 
velde to  fight  at  once,  for  all  Flanders  was  now  exposed  to  the 
invader  and  he  dreaded  more  defectTons,  He  marched  to  meet 
the  French,  and  on  the  27th  brought  them  to  action  at  the 
Mont  d'Or,  between  Courtray  and  Roosebeke,  His  host,  all 
spearmen  arrayed  in  dense  columns,  so  densely  packed  that 
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they  appeared  like  a  single  great  phalanx,  V!as  beset  on  a]l  chap. 
aides  by  the  longer  but  shallower  line  of  the  French,  crashed  *"■ 
into  helpless  confusion  and  rf>uled.  Ab  many  of  the  van- 
quished, it  is  said,  perished  from  bdng  trampled  down  or 
suffocated  in  the  t^ht'lockcd  pres^  as  fell  by  the  edge  of  the 
sword.  Amoi^  those  who  died  in  this  fashion  was  the  ruu/turi 
himself,  whose  body  was  found  H-ithout  a  wound  upon  it  where 
the  banner  of  Ghent  had  stcxxi 

With  the  death  of  Artevelde  ended  a.11  chance  of  a  suc- 
cessful English  interference  in  Flanders.  Bruges  and  most 
of  the  smaller  towns  surrendered,  and  only  Ghent  held  out, 
less  from  hope  than  from  dread  of  the  vast  war-indemnity  of 
joopoogoid  francs  which  the  count  demanded.  But  the  English 
government  had  committed  itself  to  the  idea  of  sending  help 
to  Flanders ;  the  preparations  had  gone  so  far  that  they  couJd 
not  be  abandoned.  The  only  effect  of  the  news  of  Roosebeke 
was  to  cause  the  levies  to  be  hurried  on,  Icsl  Ghent  might  fall 
unsuccoured.  On  December  6  Oesjjcnser  received  the  formal 
approval  of  parliament  for  his  crusade.  On  the  aist  he  and 
his  men  took  the  cross  at  St.  Faults,  with  all  the  ceremonial  that 
had  adorned  the  departure  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  and 
Edward  L  for  the  holy  war.  The  enormous  sum  of  monqr 
collected, and  the  number  of  volunteers  enlisted,  showed  clearly 
enough  that  a  majority  of  the  nation  accepted  this  detestable 
farce  with  perfect  seriousness.  The  chroniclers  speak  with 
surprise  of  the  vast  'ium^  given  by  women,  "all  the  hidden 
treasure  of  the  realm  seemed  to  have  passed  into  their  hands"- 
The  papal  bull  had  empowered  Dcapenser  to  give  ''wonderful 
pardons  *' ;  plenary  remission  for  all  offences  to  those  who  either 
joined  the  cru&ade  or  paid  for  an  efficient  substitute ;  and  the 
groats  and  nobles  of  the  superstitious  and  the  conscience- 
stricken  poured  unceasingly  into  the  bi^hop^s  chest.  In  that 
simple  way  every  manslayer  or  adulterer  or  swindler  got  for 
himself  "the  reward  of  the  just  and  the  increase  of  eternal 
saJvation,  with  all  the  privileges  which  are  wont  to  be  bestowed 
on  those  who  set  out  in  defence  of  the  Holy  Land  ", 

The  most  disgracefu)  part  of  the  business  was  that  the  lay 
politicians  who  gave  the  crusade  thett  approval  were  fully 
aware  that  they  were  misusing  the  name  of  Chrisb'anity,  and 
disguising  an  ordinary  campaign  under  the  name  of  a  holy  war, 
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CHAP,  They  were  not  unwarned,  WycllfFe's  trad  called  Cruciata  is 
full  of  the  most  atinging  truths.  Christ  pra>rd  for  his  ene- 
mies. But  the  pope  bids  every  man  take  arms  to  smite  them. 
Those  who  settle  spiritual  disputes  by  the  sword  are  traitors 
to  Christ,  Iscariots,  members  of  Satan,  incarnate  sophistical 
devils,  when  they  incite  men  to  slay  their  fellow  Christians  in 
God's  name.  We  know  what  Christ  approves  by  His  words  in 
Scripture ;  when  the  pope  authorises  that  which  the  Gospel 
condemns,  he  has  become  the  true  Anti-Christ 

Vet  when  parliament  met  for  a  short  supplementary  session 
on  February  2j,  1383,  it  was  not  the  morality  of  the  expedition 
that  was  debated,  bat  simply  the  details  of  its  finance  and  ita 
organisation.  Some  doubted  whether  it  was  wise  '*to  com- 
mit so  great  a  host  to  an  inexperienced  priest  ".  Others  dis- 
liked  the  idea  of  subsidising  him  with  large  gmnts  from  the 
exchequer,  and  wished  that  he  could  be  made  to  finance  the 
crusade  from  his  own  col  lee  ting- boxes.  None  of  the  great 
lords  would  take  service  under  Dcspcnser*  and  his  lieutenants 
were  all  soldiers  of  fortune,  some  of  them  men  of  tainted 
reputation.  Fearing  lest  be  might  be  delayed  by  his  critics, 
the  bishop  sailed  hastily  on  April  23,  and  mustered  at  Calais  a 
considerable  army — a  motley  host  of  professionaJ  mercenaries, 
^norant  fanatics,  young  adventurers  eager  to  see  the  world, 
and  old  reprobates  anxious  to  work  off  their  scores  of  crime. 
When  the  host  was  gathered,  the  question  arose  whether  it 
should  march  into  France  or  attack  the  parts  of  Flanders 
which  had  submitted  to  Count  Louis.  The  more  honest 
fanatics  doubted  the  morality  of  falling  upon  the  Flemish 
loyalists,  who  were  orthodox  Urbaniats  like  themselves.  But 
the  bishop  laughed  such  scruples  to  scorn,  and  replied  that 
any  place  that  owed  the  suzerainty  of  the  schismatic  King 
of  France  was  fair  game,  whatever  might  be  the  private 
opinions  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  campaign  started  with  several  considerable  successes: 
Gravelincs,  Dunkirk,  Cassel,  Nicuportf  Bourbourg,  Furncs, 
were  all  taken-  But  the  crusaders  sullied  their  victories  by  the 
most  horrible  cruelty  ;  there  was  dreadful  slaughter  of  unarmed 
townsfolk,  much  rape  and  arson  ;  an  anny  of  professional 
brigands  could  not  have  behaved  worse.  At  last  the  invaders, 
aided  by  a  contingent  from  Ghent,  laid  siege  to  the  rich  town 
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of  Ypres.  Before  its  walls  their  schemes  were  wrecked  :  the 
place  resisted  gtoutly^  and  in  August  the  whole  feudal  levy  of 
France,  headed  by  Charles  VI.  in  persnn,  came  up  to  its  relief 
Dcapenser,  justly  fearing  the  chances  of  battle  against  a  host 
which  far  outnumbered  his  own,  raised  the  siege  of  Vpres,  and 
split  up  his  men  in  garrisons^  to  hold  the  conquered  towns  of 
the  Flemish  shoreland.  He  himself  took  refuge  within  the 
walls  of  Gravclines.  His  garrisons  made  most  feeble  defences ; 
many  of  the  crusaders  slunk  home  without  fighting ;  the  cap- 
tains, one  after  another,  drew  off  their  men  and  retired  to  Calais 
or  Gravelines.  Only  at  Bourbourg  was  any  serious  resistance 
made,  and  even  there  the  garrison,  after  standing  one  assault, 
capitulated,  upon  the  terms  that  they  should  have  a  fice 
departure  and  receive  7,000  gold  francs  for  surrendering  their 
prisoners  and  magaztnes.  The  French  finally  turned  upon 
Gravelines,  in  which  most  of  the  other  garrisons  had  taken 
refuge.  Anxious  to  get  home  before  winter,  Charles  VI. 
offered  to  buy  the  bishop  out  for  15^000  francs.  Despenser 
ostensibly  refused  the  bargain,  but  it  ia  certain  that  S,ooo 
francs  at  least  were  received  by  his  treasurer,  with  or  withoat 
his  knowledge.^  A  few  days  later  he  set  fire  to  Gravelines, 
and  fled  by  sea.     He  landed  in  England  on  September  25." 

The  unending  succession  of  disastrous  news  which  had 
reached  England  between  the  retreat  from  Yprcs  on  August 
II  and  the  evacuation  of  Gravelines  on  September  37  had 
caused  a  paroxysm  of  rage  and  humiliation.  None  felt  it 
more  keenly  than  the  king  himself,  who  had  ridden  up  from 
Davcntry  to  l^ndon  in  wild  haste,^  '^wearing  that  he  would 
sail  himself  for  Fiai^dcrs  before  it  was  too  late  to  save  Grave- 
lines. He  had  ultimately  been  persuaded  to  send  his  uncle  of 
Lancaster  in  his  place,  but  ere  an  army  of  succour  could  be 
raised  the  bishop  and  his  bands  were  back  in  England,  Par- 
liament met  on  October  26,  and  soon  resolved  itself  into  a 
sort  of  court-marlial  to  try  Despenser  and  his  pusillanimous 
or  corrupt  lieutenants.  The  king's  views  were  set  forth  by  his 
trusted  friend  De  la  Pole,  whom  he  had  now  made  chancellor 
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in  the  place  of  Bishop  Braybrooke,  His  firat  appearance  was 
not  unfavourably  received  ;  the  Commons  voted  very  liberal 
gTrints  for  th(^  service  of  (he  realm,  and  then  passed  on  to 
settle  accounLs  with  Dcspenser  and  his  captains.  The  inves- 
tigation of  their  conduct  was  long  and  minute.  The  bishop 
cleared  himself  of  the  charge  of  personal  corruption,  but  was 
found  guilty  of  presumption^  mismanagement,  and  breach  of 
his  contract  with  the  king.  \j\  return  for  the  public  money  that 
he  received,  he  had  covenanted  to  maintain  5,000  men  in  Flan- 
ders for  a  year,  but  had  fled  home  wilh  the  relics  of  his  host 
only  ^v^  months  after  leaving  Calais-  He  was  punished  by 
the  confiscation  of  his  temporalities  for  nearly  two  years,  was 
never  trusted  again  with  any  state  business,  and  disappeared  into 
obscurity.  Of  his  captains  the  besi  known,  the  old  Sir  Hugh 
Calvelcy.  was  acquiHed  ;  he  had  done  nothir^  unworthy  of 
an  honourable  knight,  and  had  protested  against  the  whole 
foray  into  Flanders-  But  five  other  condottieri,  all  noted  men 
of  war,  EJmham,  Trivet,  Farringdon,  Ferrars  and  Fitaralph, 
were  fined  sums  ranging  from  3,400  gold  francs  downward, 
for  having,  under  various  excuses,  sold  their  garrisons,  their 
stores,  or  their  prisoners  to  the  French  king. 

Thus  ended  in  shame,  scandal,  and  well-deserved  punish- 
ment the  great  crusade  of  f383.  Our  only  regret  is  that  the 
parliamentary  tacticians  who  had  welcomed  the  device  of  a 
crusade  did  nol  share  in  the  dit^racc  of  the  bishop  and  his 
mercenaries.  The  nation,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  guilty  as  a 
body  in  the  matter^  and  guilty  in  spite  of  the  eloquent  protests 
of  Wyclifie,  who  lived  just  long  enough  to  see  his  prophecies 
of  divine  vengeance  on  the  unholy  expedition  fulfilled. 


Dl'ring  the  spring  of  1384  every  circumstance  seemed  to  CHAP' 
Tavour  the  young  king's  resolve  to  take  possession  of  the  reins  '^' 
of  government,  and  to  work  out  the  scheme  of  policy  which 
Michael  dc  la  Pole  had  tauf^ht  him— peace  with  the  external 
enemies  of  England,  followed  by  s.  reoi^anisation  of  the  in- 
temaJ  administration  of  the  realm.  Not  only  the  papalist 
churchmen,  but  aJl  the  adherents  of  the  war  party  had  been 
much  depressed  in  spirit  by  the  resulls  of  the  campaign  in 
Flanders.  By  a  separate  set  of  chances  it  had  come  about 
that  John  of  Gaunt'a  plans  for  the  conquest  of  Castile,  which 
made  him  and  his  friends  such  consistent  advocates  of  con- 
tinued war,  had  been  frustrated.  King  Fernando  of  Portugal 
had  made  peace  with  Juan  of  Castile,  and  sent  back  his 
English  auxJIiancs  in  the  winter  of  13SZ-S3,  so  that  it  seemed 
that  the  duke's  dream  of  wearing  a  Spanish  crown  must  be 
abandoned  for  ever.  The  general  trend  of  pohtics  was  in 
the  direction  of  peace,  and  when  Lancaster  himself  negotiated 
a  truce  for  nine  months  with  France,  at  the  conference  of 
Leulighcm  on  January  26,  1384,  it  was  hoped  that  a  treaty 
settling  all  disputed  points  and  a  disarmament  might  follow. 

But  now  a  difficulty  arose  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 
The  truce  with  Scotland  was  to  run  out  in  Februaryr  '3S4,  but 
no  one  doubted  that  it  would  be  renewed.  Vet  ere  the  formal 
expiration  of  the  truce  the  Borderers  had  taken  arms,  and 
carried  out  a  raid  of  unusual  magnitude  in  North  urn  bcrland- 
The  Scottish  government  expressed  sorrow  for  this  misdeed, 
the  freak  (as  It  was  said]  of  irresponsible  barons  of  the  march, 
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oOerai  to  renew  the  tmce.  But  soon  after  the  offence  was 
;  a  great  host  of  retainers  of  the  house  of  DougJas 
and  dttJroj-ed  Lochmaben  Castle  early  m  February, 
13S^in(l  shortly  afterwards  Cumberland  was  ravagtrd  up  lo 
ttte  gatts  of  Carible.  Despite  King  Richard's  desire  for  peace, 
fee  tfao«E^  htmself  bound  to  recent  these  inroads,  The  Scot- 
laA  eowcnttnent  continued  to  protest  its  innocence  of  com- 
pficJtjrv^  the  raiders,  but  its  ambassadors  were  gent  back, 
«ad  J<te  of  Gaunt  was  directed  to  collect  an  army  at  New- 
caalle  for  %  retaliatory  Invasioru  He  crossed  the  Tweed  on 
AptO  J,  *iid  conducted  a  leisurely  raid  through  Tevioldalc 
mA  Lothtui  fts  ^  as  the  gates  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  carried 
nl  wM  a  humanity  rar^  in  border  warfare ;  the  chroniclers 
vfth  sooke  JodignatiDn.  that  Lancaster  preserved  Melrose 
olfeM'  monasteries,  and  gave  the  burghers  of  Edinburgh 
dfeystodcar  away  their  goods»  before  he  entered  their 
TW  Sods  retired  into  1h«  hills  and  woods,  and  refused 
wMyftdhering  to  the  advice  of  "good  King  Robert's 
'  which  forbade  them  to  fight  when  the  enemy  was 
^1^  ^nti|!  '^^  lowlands  took  little  h^rm  from  the  duke's 
IvMsIbB;  he  di^^ibAitded  his  host  on  the  2^rd»  and  went  off  to 
A  in  ft  partttnwnt  which  t)ie  king  had  summoned  to  meet  at 
S^bteT  on  ^  J9th. 

Tto  *««ion  loims  the  turning-point  of  King  Richard's 
flj^^  It  was  thr  first  meeting  of  Ihe  estates  of  the  realm  at 
liMsh  fe*  0|Mlk|/  )^t  htmself  to  face  and  override  \\\i  uncles 
Ari^<Acr«0iKTKiElor5,  and  to  enforce  his  own  policy  in  par- 
Dwing  the  winter  he  had  been  doing  what  he  could 
fat  the  conflict ;  he  made  his  old  tutor^  Sir  Simon 
^M^len  <>i  IV^ver  Castle,  and  secured  the  mayoralty 
^f  tiMrita  (^  Another  tru?ited  friend,  that  .same  Alderman 
Hmnbtt  whom  he  had  knighted  at  Smithficid  after 
Brauibcr,  bj'  the  royal  interference,  superseded 
%qmvn>  J*^  ^  NorChftmpton,  a  supporter  of  Lancaster  and 
%4IMMlrt  Lnttwd.  who  hcade^l  one  of  the  great  city  factions, 
^lll^^fl||ll^<tMUiVCU^'^^>  '  ^'^<^  ^^^  \y^r^  dominating  Lon- 
^Mb  i|h  %  wMent  Auhion  for  the  last  two  years.     The  king 

te 'Mh  in  pfDviiboft  of  any  kintf,  j^rocertL,  vinincr&,  Ji&h- 
«Mt4  Mw^  1^  ^^^  fmcior.  thoie  concrmed  with  Ihc  minu- 
■Mf<*<'B|  woolwoakete,  cordwiinen,  etc,  the  oUur. 
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arrested  hiin  and  imprisoned  him  in  Corfe  Castle,  and  placed  chap. 
Bramber,  head  of  the  "  victualling  guilds,"  in  his  stead.  He  '^■ 
was  rewarded  by  the  new  mayor's  loyal  and  un»icnjpulous 
support.  About  the  stme  time  wc  begin  to  hear  much  of 
Richard's  partiality  for  another  confidant,  the  Earl  of  Oxford* 
Robert  de  Vere,  unlike  the  rest  oF  the  king's  friends,  was  a 
very  young  man,  only  some  two  or  three  years  older  than  his 
master.  They  had  known  each  other  from  childhoodn  De  Vere 
and  Mowbray.  Earl  of  Nottinghanip  having  been  brought  up 
in  company  with  the  king  under  the  tuition  of  Sir  Simon 
Btidey  and  the  supervision  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  He  is 
called  by  every  hostile  writer  the  king's  favourite,  sometimes 
iti  the  most  offensive  sense  of  the  word,*  but  it  seems  strange 
to  apply  the  term  to  one  who  was  no  upstart,  but  Iield  ^n 
ancient  earldom  descending  in  male  line  from  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  he  was,  indeed,  the  premier  earl  of  England  and  repre- 
sented one  of  the  most  distinjjpjished,  if  not  the  wealthiest,  of 
the  old  noble  families.  His  ancestor  had  been  one  of  the 
guardians  of  Magna  Carta,  his  grandfather  had  commanded 
a  wing  at  Poitiers.  Vcre  was  ambitious,  overweening,  and 
carek-ss  of  public  opinion,  but  it  is  difficult  to  extract  from  his 
recorded  acts  any  justification  for  the  venomous  hatred  with 
which  he  was  regarded  by  the  party  in  the  realm  which  set 
itself  to  oppose  the  king.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed 
Gaveston's  biting  tongue,  or  Buckingham's  talent  for  offensive 
display.  The  worst  thing  set  down  to  his  account  by  his 
enemies  is  that  he  divorced  his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Ingelram  de  Coucy,  Earl  of  Bedford,  in  order  to  marry  a  land- 
less bride,  a  certain  Bohemian  of  Queen  Anne's  train,  of  the 
name  of  Landskrona. 

It  was  a  dangerous  enterprise  that  Richard  was  taking  in 
hand  when,  with  such  a  small  knot  of  personal  supporters  and 
the  enfeebled  prestige  of  the  royal  name,  he  endeavoured  to 
browbeat  or  cajole  parliament  into  assenting  to  the  policy 
which  he  had  learnt  from  Michael  de  la  Pole.  When  the 
houses  met  at  Salisbury  on  May  5  the  chancellor  reported 
that  a  truce  had  been  secured  with  France,  and  that  negotJa- 
trons  for  a  definitive  peace  might  begin,  if  only  it  were  dis- 
covered on  what  terms  it  would  be  honourable  to  accept  it. 
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The  king  might  have  treated  on  his  own  responsibility,  but 
since  the  natron  had  sustained  the  hurden  of  the  war.  he 
thought  it  right  to  take  his  subjects  into  his  counsd,  Me?in- 
while  he  asked  for  liberal  grants  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
unfortunate  Scottish  war  and  the  arrears  of  the  "crusade"  of 

The  subsidy  was  granted  without  much  difficulty,  but  it 
was  a  hard  matter  to  get  an  answer  out  of  the  houses  with 
regard  to  the  proposed  peace  with  France,  They  hated  to 
confess  that  England  was  beaten,  and  they  disliked  givinpj  the 
king  and  the  chancellor  an  open  mandate  to  conclude  peace, 
since  by  so  doing  they  would  surrender  their  cherished  right 
of  cavilling  at  its  terms  when  it  should  be  made,  "  Put  your- 
selves in  the  king's  place,"  answered  Ue  la  Pole,  "and  say 
what  he  should  do,  having  to  defend  this  small  realm  against 
so  many  and  great  enemies."  Very  reluctantly  the  Commons 
replied  that  if  the  Lords  preferred  peace  to  war  ihey  would 
not  separate  themselves  from  the  upper  house.  The  debate 
in  the  Lords  was  equally  unsatisfactoryn  The  discussion  was 
rendered  shocking  to  all  lovers  of  decorum  by  a  personal 
altercation  t>etween  the  king  and  his  old  guardian,  Arundel, 
who  asserted  that  all  the  misfortunes  of  the  realm  were  due 
to  the  king's  present  ministers,  Dc  la  Pole  and  his  colleagues 
having  been  in  office  only  a  few  months^  it  was  absurd  to 
blame  Ihem  for  the  miserable  heritage  of  a  war  that  dated 
back  to  the  days  of  Edward  HI.  The  king  could  not  restrain 
himself  when  the  servants  whom  he  had  just  placed  in  pinver 
were  attacked.  Leaping  to  hid  feet  ar»d  pointing  his  Jinger 
at  the  earl,  he  shouted ;  "  If  you  chaise  it  on  me,  and  say  it 
is  ray  fault  that  England  has  suffered  from  bad  governance, 
you  are  a  liar — go  to  the  devil!"  Arundel  had  been  pro- 
vocative^  but  a  king  who  could  not  keep  his  temper  was  likely 
to  have  hard  times  before  him.  He  was  with  difificulty  soothed 
by  his  uncle,  John  of  Gaunt,  and  finally  got  grudging  assent 
from  the  Lords  to  open  negotiations  with  France. 

The  houses  were  still  sitting  when  there  occurred  a  mys- 
terious and  discreditable  business  whose  meaning  has  never 
yet  been  cleared  up,  A  certain  Irish  friar  of  the  Carmelite 
order,  named  John  Latimer,  craved  an  audience  with  the  king, 
and  delated  to  him  a  supposed  plot  on  the  part  of  Lancaster 
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and  certain  citizens  of  London,     They  were  intending,  he  said,   CHAP, 
to  kidnap  and  dethrone,  if  not  to  murder  their  master.     It  • 

seems  probable  that  the  friar  was  a  monomaniac,  and  his  story 
the  figment  of  a  disordered  brain,  as  two  of  the  best  of  the 
chroniclers  definitely  assert.  But  his  confident  manner  and 
earnestness  seem  to  have  convinced  the  king  for  the  moment, 
He  burst  out  into  a  sudden  rage,  hurled  his  hood  and  boots 
out  of  the  window,  like  a  man  distraught^  and  was  about  to 
order  his  uncle's  arrest  when  the  dulce  himself  chanced  to  come 
into  the  room.  Richard,  looking  at  him  with  a  suspidoJJS 
ga^e,  thrust  into  hi.s  hand  the  accusation  which  the  friar  had 
drawn  up.  When  John  began  to  make  indicant  protestations 
of  loyal ty^  the  Irishman  cried  to  the  king  thai  he  could  only 
save  his  life  by  slaying  the  traitor,  while  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock, Richard's  younger  uncle,  drew  his  sword  and  threatened 
to  cut  down  any  one  who  accuscti  his  brother,  were  it  the 
king  him^lf  At  last  Richard  stilled  the  tumult,  declared  him- 
self convinced  that  the  friar  was  mad,  and  ordered  him  into 
custody  in  the  castle.  But  that  night  five  or  six  knights, 
among  whom  were  the  king's  half-brother,  Sir  John  Holland, 
and  Lancaster's  son-in-iaw,  Sir  Thomas  Morieux,  viaited  the 
prisoner  in  his  ceil  and  put  him  to  the  torture,  to  make  him 
declare  who  had  set  him  on.  When  he  refused  to  speak  they 
heaped  torment  upon  torment,  ending  with  a  horrid  device 
which  mortally  injured  the  wretched  friar,  who  died  a  few  days 
later 

It  has  been  suggested  on  the  one  hand  that  this  foul  deed 
was  done  In  the  king's  intereslj  to  suppress  evidence  of  a  plot 
against  Lancaster  which  had  failed ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
that  Latimer  was  put  to  death  for  the  duke's  beneiit,  to  pre- 
vent him  bearing  further  witness.  The  two  views  are  rendered 
equally  unlikely  by  the  fact  that  the  murderers  included  con- 
fidants both  of  the  king  and  of  his  uncle.  If  they  had  desired 
merely  to  shut  the  informer's  mouth,  they  would  have  slain 
him  there  and  then;  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  survived 
long  enough  to  be  twice  cross-examined,  and  confronted  with 
several  witnesses  to  no  effect.  The  dreadful  manner  of  his 
death  caused  many  men  to  believe  that  there  mu±^t  have  been 
something  in  his  revelations.  It  was  bruited  about  that 
miracles  were  wrought  at  his  grave — in  which  case,  of  course, 
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Lancaster  must  have  been  a  traitor !  The  one  certain  fact 
about  the  business  is  that  for  the  future  the  king  ;ind  his  uncle 
viewed  each  other  with  mutual  suspicion. 

Meanwhile  the  Scottish  war  was  stopped  for  a  moment. 
King  Robert  adhered  to  the  truce  ofLculighcm,  and  a  farmal 
armistice  was  proclaimed  on  July  7,  1384.  But  as  fast  as  the 
war  died  down  in  one  quarter  it  blazed  up  in  another,  Fer- 
nando of  Portugal,  the  king  who  had  thrown  up  the  English 
alliance  in  \},%^.  died  in  the  following  yean  His  crown  was 
claimed  by  Juan  of  Castile,  who  had  married  his  daughter 
Beatrix^  a  lady  whose  IcEitimacy  was  very  doubtful.  But  the 
Portuguese  refused  to  be  united  to  Castile,  and  proclaimed 
as  their  king  Dom  Joio  of  Avis,  a  brother  of  their  late  sove- 
reign, concerning  whose  illegitimacy  there  could  be  no  doubt 
at  all  He  sent  iimbassadors  to  London,  to  seek  for  English 
aid,  and  to  promise  to  support  John  of  Gaunt's  claim  to  the 
throne  of  Castile  His  emissaries  came  and  were  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  duke,  but  with  doubt  by  the  king,  who  saw 
that,  if  he  allied  himself  with  Portugal,  the  war  with  Castile  and 
France  must  go  on,  and  a  general  peace  would  be  impossible. 
A  compromise  was  finally  reached  \  Richard  refused  to  sign 
any  treaty,  but  allowed  the  Portuguese  envoys  to  make  private 
levies  of  English  auxiliaries  at  their  own  expense,  thus  keep- 
ing it  in  his  power  to  drop  the  cause  of  Joio,  if  the  French 
made  it  a  sine  qua  non  ir  the  peace  negotiations  that  no 
support  should  be  given  to  the  foes  of  their  Castilian  ally. 
Some  hundreds  of  English  mercenaries  sailed  for  Lisbon,  and 
arrived  in  time  to  play  a  distinguished  part  in  the  victory  of 
Aljubanota  or  August  14,  13S5,  which  secured  the  indepen- 
dence of  Portugal  for  two  centuries, 

,*—  The  protracted  negotiations  at  Lculighe-m  came  to  no  re- 
sult. Ft  was  in  vain  that  Dc  la  Pole  had  got  leave  from  the 
Salisbury  parliament  to  make  a  treaty  on  any  honourable 
terms,  even  if  they  involved  doing  homage  for  Calais,  The 
French  court  had  changed  its  mind,  refused  to  consider  a  peace 
as  practicable,  and  would  not  discuss  anything  more  than  a 
short  renewal  of  the  existing  truce.  It  was  rumoured  in  Eng- 
land, and  with  perfect  truth,  that  extraordinary  activity  was 
visible  in  the  French  ports,  and  that  money  and  stores  were 
being  accumulated  for  a  projected  invasion  of  Kent  in  1385. 
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Reports  to  the  same  effect  came  from  Scotland ;  whatever  chap. 
King  Robert  might  promise  or  proclaim,  his  nobles  had  agreed 
to  takt  arms  against  Fngland  at  the  very  moment  that  the 
truce  should  expire,  on  May  1  of  the  oncoming  year.  TTie  peace 
policy  of  the  king  and  De  la  Pole  therefore  had  been  foiled  for 
the  present:  and  when  parliament  met  on  November  i3.  1384, 
the  chancellor's  enemies  took  the  opportunity  of  taunting  him 
with  his  simplicity  in  believing  that  France  would  ever  agree 
to  a  fair  treaty.  Nevertheless  the  Commons  gave  the  liberal 
grant  of  two  fifteenths  in  view  of  the  inevitable  renewal  of 
hostilities,  Dunng  the  following  winter  the  main  topic  of 
discussion  in  the  realm  was  the  strained  relations  between  the 
king  and  his  uncle  of  I-ancaster.  It  came  to  an  open  quarrel 
in  February,  1385,  when,  voted  down  by  the  kiug's  friends  at 
^  -  the  council  board,  John  of  Gaunt  in  violent  rage  stalked  out  of 
\  the  chamber,  shouting  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  vassals 
would  aid  the  king  again,  unless  Richard  went  out  in  person 
to  invade  France^the  policy  which  the  duke  had  been  recom- 
mending at  the  debate.  A  few  days  later  Lancaster  suddenly 
fled  from  Westminster  by  night,  with  every  sign  of  terror,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  his  castle  of  Hertford.  He  declared  that 
he  had  been  warned  of  a  plot  to  arrest  and  impeach  him, 
hatched  by  the  king's  friends,  the  Earls  of  Oxford,  Salisbury, 
and  Nottingham.  The  story  seems  improbable,  but  that  the 
duke  believed  it  is  obvious. 

His  subsequent  conduct  was  not  destitute  of  a  certain  mag- 
nanimity. On  the  night  of  February  24,  having  got  together 
many  hundreds  of  his  retainers,  he  presented  himself  before  the 
palace  of  Shene,  where  the  king  was  lodging.  He  left  the  main 
body  of  his  lances  at  a  distance,  and  entered  the  hall  in  full 
armour  but  attended  by  only  a  few  knights.  He  then  explained 
to  Richard  that  he  had  good  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  plot 
against  his  life,  that  it  was  a  shame  for  a  king  to  dabble  in 
such  wicked  plans^  and  that  he  came  to  make  a  final  appeal 
to  him  to  banish  his  worthless  advisers  and  to  return  to  saner  and 
more  honourable  councils.  Richstrd  replied  that  he  knew  naught 
of  a  plot,  and  could  not  believe  that  it  had  ever  been  framed. 
But  if  he  had  committed  errors^  he  was  ready  to  listen  to  advice 
and  change  his  policy.  Dissatisfied  with  such  assurances,  I^n- 
caster  asked  leave  to  depart,  observing  that  he  could  not  safdy 
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CHAP,  remain  at  court  when  there  were  so  many  about  the  throne  who 
wished  him  dead.  He  fode  off  m  moody  discontent,  and  it 
looked  as  if  civil  war  would  follow.  But  Lancaster  wss  loyal 
at  heart,  and  Richard  does  not  seem  to  have  been  implicated 
in  the  plot  of  his  adherents,  if  such  a  plot  ever  existed.  The 
princess  Joan,  the  king's  mother,  set  herself  to  act  as  mediator, 
and  persuaded  Iht  uncle  to  believe  that  the  nephew  had  no 
designs  upon  his  life,  and  the  nephew  to  forgive  thp  uncle's 
show  of  armed  force  and  hard  words.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
rumoured  throughout  the  kingdom  that  Richard  had  been  de- 
tected in  a  disgraceful  conspiracy  to  make  away  with  his  uncle, 
Archtwshop  Courtenay  took  upon  himself,  in  the  presence  of 
many  witnesses,  to  censure  the  king  for  framing  schemes 
against  Lancaster's  life.  Wildly  angry  at  finding  that  the 
primate  took  for  granted  the  reality  of  a  plot  whose  existence 
he  had  denied  on  oath,  Richard  burst  out  into  a  storm  of  abuse, 
and  struck  the  archbishop  in  the  face.  It  is  even  said  that  he 
drew  his  sword  upon  him,  and  had  to  be  dragged  off  by  his 
retainers.  This  shocking  outburst  of  almost  insane  rage  did 
Richard  as  much  harm  as  did  his  alleged  plot  against  his 
uncle. 
-^  The  truce  with  France  ran  out,  and  hostilities  began  again 
on  May  1,  13S5,  While  the  English  fleet  was  looking  for  the 
French  in  the  Channel^  the  admiral  Jean  de  Vienne  mailed 
from  Sluys  and  landed  at  Lcith,  with  I^OOO  lances  and  a  great 
store  of  munitions  of  war  destined  to  equip  the  Scottish  army. 
King  Robert  IL,  a  sincere  but  helpless  friend  of  peace,  retired 
into  the  highlands  and  refused  lo  welcome  the  strangers.  But 
his  lords  received  with  enthusiasm  the  1,200  suiti  of  armour 
and  the  handsome  subsidies  which  were  handed  over  to  (hem, 
and  joined  the  Frenchmen  in  a  raid  upon  Northumberland. 
They  left  Berwick  and  Alnwick  alone,  but  harried  bare  the 
whole  countryside  as  far  as  Morpeth,  Presently  it  was 
rumoured  that  Lancaster,  the  Percys,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  were  marching  to  meet  the  invaders.  The  French 
knights  hoped  for  a  pitched  battlc^  but  the  Scots  refused  to 
fight  so  far  from  their  base,  fell  back  towards  the  Tweed,  and 
hnally  dispersed.  The  admiral  and  his  lances,  disgusted  at 
being  cheated  out  of  the  fighting  that  they  had  expected,  were 
fraxTxl  to  retire  to  Dunbar.     The  Scots  lords  had  been  wise. 
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It  was  ro  mere  Northumbrian  levy  that  was  marching  agaimt  CHAP 
them  but  a  royal  host,  headed  by  Richard  himself.  The  whole  '^■ 
baronage  had  been  ordered  to  muster  at  Newcastle  on  July  i  \ , 
but  many  contingents  were  tardy,  and  Richard  himself  only 
reached  Bishopthorpc,  outside  York,  on  the  i6th.  Here  an 
unhappy  incident  marred  the  opening  of  his  first  campaign. 
A  brawl  arose  in  camp  between  some  retainers  of  John 
Holland,  the  king's  half-brother,  and  of  Sir  Richard  Stafford, 
the  son  and  heir  of  Hugh,  Earl  of  Stafford.  One  of  Holland's 
squires  was  slain,  whereupon  the  hot-headed  and  rul^anly 
young  man  sought  out  Stafford,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter,  and  delibenilely  ran  him  through  the  body  without 
parley  or  warning.  It  was  a  felon's  deed,  worthy  of  the 
butcher  who  had  torlurcd  the  Carmelilc  at  Salisbury  a  year 
before  The  king  was  beside  himself  with  wrath,  and  swore 
to  the  father  of  the  murdered  knight  tJiat  his  half-brother 
should  pay  for  his  crime  like  any  other  homicide.  Holland 
took  refuge  in  Beverley  minster,  but  Richard  confiscated  his 
lands^  deprived  him  of  his  offices,  and  ordered  that  he  should 
be  arrested  the  moment  he  quitted  the  sanctuary.  It  is  said 
that  the  news  of  her  son's  wild  deed  and  outlawry  killed  that 
amiable  and  well-intentioned  lady  the  Princess  of  Wales,  who 
died  a  few  weeks  later  on  August  S, 

On  July  20  the  English  army  reached  Durham,  and  on 
August  6  it  crossed  the  Tweed.  U  courted  nearly  8,000 
men-at-arms,  and  about  S,ooo  archers,  a  great  force  for  the 
England  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  raise,  and  better  equipped 
than  any  host  which  had  ever  before  entered  Scotland.  On 
crossing  into  hostile  soil  the  king  celebrated  the  opening  of  his 
first  campaign  by  creating  his  uncles,  the  Earls  of  Cambridge 
and  Buckinghdm,  Dukes  of  Vork  and  Gloticesler.  At  ihe  same 
time  he  bestowed  on  Michac]  dc  la  Pole  the  Elarldom  of  Suffolk, 
that  title  having  become  vacant  four  years  before,  by  the 
death  of  William,  the  last  of  the  Uffords.  The  entry  into 
Scotland  thus  liberally  commemorated  led  to  no  victoriea 
The  enemy  refused  to  fight,  though  the  Scots  lords  had  much 
difliciilty  in  arguing  their  ally  Jean  dc  Vienne  out  of  his  belli- 
cose propensities-  Abandoning  Edinburgh  and  alt  Lothian 
to  the  ravager,  they  slipped  a^ide  and  made  a  fierce  inroad 
into  Cumberland,  hoping  thus  to  draw  King  Richard  home 
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CHAP-  •ea'ii-     The  EnglisJv  meanwhile,  went  northward,  destroying 

*^*      all  the  villages  and  monasteries  which  Lancaster  had  left  un- 

burnt  in  the  preceding  year.     Finally   Edinburgh  itself  was 

fl^iven    to  the  flames,  along  with  the   abbey   and   palace  of 

Holy  rood. 

John  of  Gaunt  was  for  continuing  the  advance,  and  main- 
tained that  the  Scots  would  be  forced  to  hghl  if  the  intact 
regions  tieyond  Forth  were  invaded.  He  was  probably  v%roiig; 
the  Scots  knew  "King  Robert's  Testament"  too  well,  and 
would  have  abandoned  every  town  rather  than  give  battle  to 
such  a  great  host  The  king  held  a  different  opinion;  he 
remembered  hta  uncle's  old  campa^ns  in  France,  where  he  had 
lost  half  his  armies  by  want  and  starvation  in  a  ravaged  land, 
'*You  and  the  lords,"  he  said/* may  live  upon  your  private 
stores,  but  the  common  soldier  perishes  by  the  way,  I  will 
not  push  into  these  wilds,  to  destroy  my  army/'  He  ordered 
a  retreat  on  Berwick,  refusing  even  to  strike  across  by-  Esk- 
dale  or  Liddisdale  in  order  to  intercept  the  Scottish  raiders 
jn  Cumberland  on  their  return  march.  The  whole  expedition 
was  a  failure — as  indeed  it  was  bound  to  be  in  face  of  the 
Scotch  policy  of  non-resistance.  The  only  favourable  result 
of  the  campaign  had  been  that  it  disgusted  Jean  de  Viemie 
and  the  French  auxiliaries  with  service  in  Scotland.  They 
loathed  the  country,  **a  second  Prussia  for  desolation  and 
savagery,"  and  were  discontented  with  their  allies,  whom  they 
held  to  be  both  ungrateful  and  unchivalrous.  Accordingly, 
the  admiral  settled  the  bills  which  the  Scots  brought  him  for 
entertainment  and  lodging — he  considered  them  exorbitant — 
and  took  his  [,ooo  lances  home  to  France  in  the  autumn. 
Their  report  of  the  land  was  so  evil  that  no  French  expedition 
went  to  the  north  again  till  that  of  Pierre  de  Br&zt  in  I462. 

Meanwhile  the  French  had  two  other  armies  on  foot.  One 
captured  a  few  outlying  towns  on  ihe  Gironde,  bul  failed  to 
shake  the  English  hold  on  Bordeaux.  The  other  ravaged  the 
rebellious  regions  of  Flanders  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Ghent, 
and  broi^ht  the  spirits  of  the  bui^hers  so  low  that  in  Decern- 
ber  they  made  up  their  minds  to  submit,  finding  it  useless  to 
look  for  any  real  succour  from  England.  Their  old  and  un- 
popular Count  Louis  ^as  dead.  His  son-in-law  and  successor* 
Philip  of  Burgundy,  showed  himself  moderate,  and  made  fair 
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proffers  of  amnesty.  Seeing  this  the  peace  party  in  Ghent  put 
down  the  extremists  by  a  bloodless  cottp  <i'ctaU  and  signed  or 
December  18  the  treaty  of  Tournay,  which  granted  them  their 
old  rights  and  charters  in  return  for  their  submissloa  This 
solid  gain  to  France  in  the  Low  Countries  was  balanced  by  the 
complete  disaster  sLifTcred  by  hei  Castilian  alfy^  King  Juan, 
who  saw  his  whole  army  annihilated  by  the  Portuguese  at 
Aljubarrota  on  August  15.  It  could  not  be  said  that  cither 
side  had  won  a  decisive  success  over  the  other  in  13B5- 

The  new.-^  of  Aljubafrota  had  arrived^  but  Ghent  had  not 
yet  fallen,  when  Chancellor  de  la  Pole  faced  parliament  nn 
October  20>  1385.  It  was  therefoie  natural  that  he  should 
propose  to  the  houses  that  something  should  be  done  to  follow 
up  the  advantage  in  Portugal.  An  army  should  be  sent  to 
aid  Dom  JoHo,  and  the  command  of  it  should  fallj  as  was 
natural,  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  The  truth  was  that  the 
king  had  resolved  to  get  his  uncle  out  of  the  country,  and  so 
rid  himself  of  a  long-standing  quarrel.  The  Commons,  m 
response  to  the  chancellor's  appeal,  made  a  liberal  grant- 
part  was  to  pay  for  the  expedition  10  Portugal,  part  for  the 
succour  of  Ghent.  They  granted  a  fifteenth  and  a  half- 
fiflecnth,  on  the  understanding  that  the  clergy  should  make 
a  corresponding  gift  of  a  tenth  and  a  half-tenth.  This  last 
condition  j^ave  rise  to  a  sharp  quarrel  between  the  Commons 
and  the  clerical  estate.  Archbishop  Courtenay  raised  the  ob- 
jection that  if  parliament  fell  into  the  habit  of  stating  year 
by  year  what  the  clergy  was  to  contribute,  this  would  amount 
to  the  taxation  of  the  Church  by  the  laity.  ''  He  would  rather 
^le^^'  he  said,  "  than  suffer  the  Church  of  England  to  become 
the  bond-maiden  of  parliament."  The  Commons  treated  the 
primate's  constitutional  scruple  as  an  attempt  of  the  clergy 
to  shirk  taxatioa  Led  by  certain  knights  who,  if  not  Lollards 
themselves,  had  at  least  assimilated  WyclifTe's  views  on  dis- 
endowmentj  they  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  king  setting  forth 
the  advantage  that  would  accrue  to  the  realm  from  a  confisca- 
tion of  part  or  whole  of  the  temporalities  of  the  Church,  Rut 
the  Idng  was  anxious  to  concilialc  the  clergy  at  this  moment* 
and  tore  up  the  carefully  worded  memorial  of  the  knights.  A 
few  days  later  convocation  voted  the  tenth  and  half-tenth,  and 
the  whole  matter  dropped. 
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Richard's  anxiety  to  stave  off  this  question  aro*ie  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  now  becoming  involved  in  b  serious  quarrel 
with  the  Commons,  They  were  raising  once  more  the  old 
constitutional  cry  that  *'thc  king  should  live  of  his  own/'  and 
protesting  against  the  lavish  gifts  of  crown  property  made  to 
his  uncles  of  York  and  Gloucester,  his  mini^iter  Suffolk,  and 
olher  courtiers  of  lesser  importance.  A  petition  was  presented 
asking  him  to  pledge  himself  to  make  no  more  gifts  for  a  year, 
and  to  allow  his  private  accounts  to  he  audited  by  a  commis- 
sion appointed  by  parliament.  He  was  also  requested  to 
publish  the  names  of  all  councillors,  ministers,  and  officials 
whom  he  intended  to  employ  for  the  ensuing  year  The  king 
made  a  petulant  reply,  refused  to  have  his  money  aftkirs 
examined,  and  declared  that  he  should  make  or  change  his 
officials  when  and  how  he  pleased.  The  Commons  were  highly 
indignant,  and  ready  to  raise  further  trouble.  As  if  in  con- 
tempt  of  them,  the  king  made,  almost  on  the  last  day  of  the 
session,  a  monstrous  and  thriftless  gift  of  money  and  privileges 
to  his  friend  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  He  raised  him  to  a  rank 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  English  peerage,  by  creating  him 
Marquis  of  Dublin,  giving  him,  to  sustain  his  new  status,  pala- 
tine rights  over  the  whole  of  the  frish  "Pale,"  Che  district 
round  Dublin  where  the  king's  writ  still  ran  and  some  sem- 
blance of  orderly  government  was  kept  up.  He  was  author- 
ised also  to  conquer  all  the  land  that  he  could  from  the  native 
Irish,  for  the  augmentation  of  his  iief.  To  maintain  himself 
it  was  calculated  that  he  would  need  5,cxxi  marks  a  year,  and 
as  the  whole  revenue  of  Ireland  did  not  reach  such  a  sum,  the 
balance  of  it  was  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  English  exchequer. 
The  gift  was  reckless  and  wholly  unjustifiable ;  Vere  had  done 
nothing  to  merit  iL  The  whole  realm  was  profoundly  dis- 
gusted at  such  a  waste  of  public  money. 

Meanwhile  parliament  was  dismissed,  and  the  king  set  to 
work  to  facilitate  the  departure  of  his  uncle  of  Lancaster  for 
Spain.  The  army  which  he  was  allowed  to  raise  amounted 
to  at  least  2,000  men-at-arms  and  2,000  archers,  probably  to 
more.  Many  magnates  took  service  with  the  duke,  among 
them  the  Lords  Poynings,  Fitzwalter,  and  Scales,  and  the 
king's  half-brother,  John  Holland,  who  was  pardoned  for  his 
murder  of  Stafford  on  condition  that  he  joined  the  expedition  ; 
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he  married    Lancaster's  daughter,  Elizabeth,  shortly   before    CHAp, 
sailing.     Full  of  confidence,  John  of  Gaunt  sailed  from  Ply-       '^" 
mouth  on  July  7,  1386,  not  to  return  for  more  than  three 
years. 

If  King  Richard  hoped  to  obtain  a  freer  hand  in  dealing 
with  the  3.IT;iirs  of  his  r:falm  when  his  eldest  uncle  WaA  taken 
his  departure,  he  was  destined  soor  to  be  undeceived.  John's 
place  at  the  head  of  the  party  of  criticism  and  opposition  was 
taken  by  leaders  of  a  far  more  unscrupulous  and  selfish  dis- 
position, by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  Earl  of  ArundcL 
Lancaster,  with  all  his  faults,  was  loyal  to  the  crown  ;  his 
secret  ambition  was  to  make  himself  King  of  Castile,  not 
dictator  or  regent  of  England.  Thomas  of  Gloucester  was 
fully  as  ambitious  as  his  brother,  but  he  hftd  no  foreign  pro- 
jects to  distract  him.  As  long  as  Lancaster  was  at  home  he 
had  been  constrained  to  take  a  secondaiy  place;  but  now 
that  he  could  pose  as  chief  councillor  of  the  crown — his 
brother  Edmund  of  York  counted  for  little — his  captious  and 
self-seeking  nature  had  full  opportunity  to  display  itself  He 
had  a  ready  helper  in  Richard  of  Arundelj  who  had  conceived 
a  bitter  hatred  for  the  master  who  had  rejected  him  as  adviser, 
and  the  colleague,  De  la  Pole,  who  had  supplanted  him.  Richard 
was  hasty  and  ill-advised,  but  he  did  not  deserve  such  a 
sinister  fate  as  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  this  malignant  pair, 
whose  policy  was  to  wrest  every  act  of  folly  into  a  deliberate 
crime,  and  to  build  up  popularity  for  themselves  by  persistent 
misrepresentation  of  their  master's  doings.  The  first  attacks 
were  made  on  Richard's  confidants,  but  it  was  ail  along  evi- 
dent that  the  accusations  levelled  at  Suffolk  and  Oxford  were 
intended  to  strike  the  king. 

The  assault  on  the  '*iavour[tes'*  followed  closely  on  Glou- 
cester's accession  to  the  leadership  of  the  opposition,  and  syn- 
chronised with  a  dangerous  crisis  in  foreign  politics.  At  the 
moment  of  John  of  Gaunt*s  departure  for  Portugal  no  one 
suspected  that  great  preparations  were  being  made  across  the 
Channel  for  an  invasion  of  England.  But  in  August  it  began 
to  be  rumoured  that  ships  were  being  collected  in  Sluys  and 
other  Flemish  ports,  in  such  vast  numbers  that  no  ordinary 
Channel-raid  could  be  in  contemplation.  Another  fleet  was 
being  gathered   by   the   Constable    Clisson   in   the  ports   of 
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Brittany-  Presently  it  became  known  that  Charles  V[.  him- 
self had  taken  do\/n  the  Oriflamme  from  St.  Denis  on  August 
7,  and  was  moving  northward  by  slow  stages ;  an  invasion  was 
clearly  in  the  air.  The  whole  scheme  was  the  sudden  freak 
of  the  young  king,  and  had  been  determined  upon  far  too  late 
in  the  season.  Preparations  ahould  have  begun  in  March 
instead  of  August,  if  anything  was  to  be  accomplished. 
Nothing  was  ready  when  October  and  its  st-jrms  arrived. 

Bu!  the  English  could  not  know  that  Charles's  armada  was 
never  destined  to  sail.  There  was  something  like  a  panic  in 
London  when  the  extent  of  the  French  preparation  became 
known.  The  king  and  his  ministers,  however,  took  every 
possible  precaution  ;  a  fleet  was  gathered  at  Sandwich  and 
Dover ;  the  shfre-levies  of  the  south  were  mobilised  close  to 
the  shores  of  Sussex  and  Kent,  while  those  of  the  midlands, 
more  than  20,ocx)  strong,  were  cantoned  hn  a  circle  round 
London,  Having  exhausted  their  provisions,  and  receiving 
their  pay  ver>'  irregularly,  they  became  a  dreadful  burden  to 
the  home  counties.  But  the  weeks  dragged  on,  and  still  the 
enemy  came  noL  When  parliament  met^  on  October  i,  138G, 
the  invasion  was  still  hanging  fire,  and  six  weeks  later  came 
the  welcome  news  that  the  French  army  was  breaking  up,  and 
the  flet?t  in  process  of  being  dismantled.  The  mismanage- 
ment at  Sluys  had  been  almost  incredible ;  the  contingents 
that  arrived  early  were  beginning  to  desert  before  those  that 
arrived  late  had  put  in  their  appearance.  When  the  last 
levies  from  the  south  came  in,  October  was  far  spent,  and  the 
Channel  was  swept  by  a  north-wester  that  lasted  many  weeks. 
At  last  it  fell,  but  November  bad  come,  and  when  the  king's 
council  met  to  decide  or  the  day  of  sailing  it  appeared  that 
there  was  a  majority  against  sailing  at  all  in  such  a  season, 
Charles  VI.  finally  ivent  home,  shamed  and  sullen,  and  nothing 
came  of  the  expedition  save  a  dreadful  deficit  in  the  French 
treasury, 

BlI  when  the  Knglish  parliament  met  on  October  r  it  had 
still  seemed  possible  that  any  morning  might  see  the  French 
fleet  oif  Dover,  or  even  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  The 
stress  and  strain  of  mind  caused  by  the  ever-impending  danger 
seems  to  have  made  the  houses  captious  even  beyond  iheir 
wont.     When  De  la  Pole  advocated  a  vigorous  policy,  and 
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asked  for  lai^e  grants  of  money,  he  was  received  with-'niarked  CHAP. 
coldness.  They  replied  that  four  fifteenths  could  not  be  raised  ;  '^" 
such  a  sum  would  ruin  the  realm.  The  fact  was  that  they  had/ : 
determined  not  to  trust  Richard  with  another  penny  sa  long  ; 
as  hl5  ijrescnt  advisers  were  In  power.  When,  instead  of 
making  a  grranl,  they  began  to  harp  on  grievances,  the  king» 
disgusted  at  delay  in  such  a  crisis,  retired  in  dudgeon  to  his 
palace  at  Elcham.  A  few  days  after  he  took  the  injudicious 
step  of  sealing  a  patent  which  raised  his  friend  Vere  from 
Marquis  of  Dubiin  to  "  Duke  of  Ireland,"  while  confirming 
him  in  all  the  exa^crated  grants  and  privileges  which  had 
been  given  him  in  1385.  A  few  days  later  Richard  received 
a  message  from  the  Lords  and  Commons  to  the  eflfect  that  no 
grants  wnuIH  be  made  nor  business  transacted  till  the  <:han- 
ccUor,  Suffolk,  and  the  treasurer,  Skirlaw,  Bishop  of  Bath, 
were  removed  from  office  The  king  sent  word  back  '*that 
he  would  not  remove  the  meanest  scullion  of  his  kitchen  at 
their  bidding  ;  they  had  better  proceed  at  once  to  their  proper 
business,  and  drop  this  matter  *\  His  irritation  seems  pardon- 
able, when  we  remember  that  at  any  moment  news  might  come 
that  the  French  were  in  the  Thames;  it  was  not  an  appropri- 
ate moment  for  removing  ministers  and  starting  impeach- 
ments. 

Gloucester  and  his  friends,  however,  displayed  a  serene 
indifference  to  the  danger  of  the  realm,  and  proceeded  with 
their  campaign  against  Suffolk  and  his  master.  The  houses, 
under  thdr  guidance,  voted  that  they  would  do  nothing  till 
the  king  returned  to  Westminster  to  hear  the  complaints  of 
his  subjects.  When  Richard  invited  a  deputation  of  forty 
mcmt>ers  of  the  Commons  lo  visit  him  at  Elthain,  a  rumour 
was  act  about  that  he  intended  to  seize  them  as  hostages; 
some  said  thai  they  were  to  be  murdered  in  the  king's 
presence  by  assassins  led  by  Nicholas  Bramber,  late  mayor 
of  London.  Heated  debates  in  both  houses  took  place  on  re^ 
ceipt  of  Richard's  message.  It  was  at  tlu's  critical  moment  that 
some  one — apparently  Gloucester  himself — formally  moved 
that  the  records  of  the  deposition  of  Edward  U>  should  be 
sent  for,  and  recited  to  the  houses,  in  order  that  they  might 
know  the  exact  forms  that  could  be  used  against  a  recalci- 
trant king.      Such  a  proposition  sufficiently  shows  the  length 
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CHAP,  ta  wKicfi.  th"e  opposition  was  prepared  to  go.^  Finally,  instead 
\-.\of  jjcspatching  the  forty  knights  and  burgesses  for  whom  the 
•■;/;'/.krng  had  asked,  the  houses  sent  to  Eltham  a  very  different 
;p^  •  ■  embassy — the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
Arundel's  brother.  The  meeting  of  Riehard  and  his  uncle  was 
stormy :  we  are  told  that  the  duke  "  would  have  his  nephew 
remember  tlial  he  was  bound  to  be  present  nt  parlifiinent,  and 
that  there  was  an  ancient  statute  to  the  cfTect  that  if  a  king 
deliberately  withdrew  from  parliament,  and  remained  absent 
forty  daySj  to  the  vocation  and  grave  expense  of  his  people^ 
the  members  might  go  home".  Richard  replied  that  this 
meant  rebellion:  he  would  rather  seek  aid  nf  the  King  of 
France,  and  submit  to  him,  than  surrender  to  traitors.  Glou- 
cester poured  scorn  on  the  project  of  an  accommodation  with 
France,  and  asserted  that  all  the  troubles  of  the  realm  came 
from  his  nephew's  persistence  in  retaining  corrupt  minister*; 
in  power.  Then,  if  the  story  is  to  be  trasted,  came  words  of 
open  treason,  the  duke  added  that  ''if  a  king  cleaves  to  evil 
councillors  out  of  mere  malignancy  and  foolish  contumacy, 
there  is  an  ancient  statute,  acted  on  not  so  very  many  years 
ago,  which  permits  parliament,  with  the  common  consent  of 
the  nation,  to  depose  that  king,  and  to  set  on  his  throne  some 
other  member  Ky{  the  royal  house ''.^ 

Whatever  were  the  actual  words  used  by  Gloucester,  it  ia 
certain  that  he  alluded  to  the  fate  of  Edward  1 L,  and  frightened 
Richard  into  sur;*ender.  The  king  came  up  to  London  on 
October  34,  look  hir^  seal  in  parliament,  and,  with  rage  In  his 
heart  but  mild  words  on  his  lips,  consented  to  dismiss  Suffolk 
and  bklrlaw  from  office.  Bishop  Arundel  was  at  once  substi- 
tuted as  ehanceilcr.  No  sooner  was  De  la  Pole  deposed  than 
he  was  impeached^  Not  only  was  he  accused  of  subverting 
^^H  the  laws  and   defying  the  parliament,  but  it  was  asserted  that 

^^H  he  had  beer  Jilling  liis  pockets  by  assigning  to  himself  royal 

^^B  lands  and  buying  up  royal  debts.     But  on  investigating  the 


'  Wc  knov;  of  this  fad  from  Ihc  docjincnl  which  Richard  laid  before  the 
judgcB  At  Nttttmgham  in  ihc  nc^t  year.  Qloucester  seemB  ta  be  ibc  person 
dcKLgnflted,  though  his  name  is  not  used.  If  any  one  else  had  taken  ihe  btep^ 
Knigllton  woald  have  deEigniLttc]  him  in  hix  narrative  (Cftrnn.,  jr.,  ^jr)). 

^  Th«  ^' Hlalult^a  "  w«te,  of  couisp,  imaginary.  By  the  ^cond  th#  duke 
probably  meant  the  bill  deposing  Edwurd  IE.,  which  he  quoted  inaccuTHtely  W 
a  general  atatulc  giving  preccdvntt  not  a  pHTlicutar  enactmenL. 
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details  of  his  impeachment  and  defence,  we  find  that  he  made 
A  good  defence  on  every  point.  On  the  political  articles  he 
could  prove  that  he  had  acted  under  the  king's  orders,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  council.  As  to  the  accusations  of  dis- 
honesty, he  showed  that  the  only  real  gift  that  he  had  ever 
received  from  the  crown  was  a  grant  of  500  marks  a  year  made 
when  he  became  an  carl,  and  that  was  the  exact  sum  with 
which  Edward  1 1 1,  had  endowed  the  first  UfTord  Earl  of  Suffolk. 
An  earnest  appeal  Co  the  Lords  was  made  in  behalf  of  Uc  la 
Pole  by  his  relative  Richard  Lord  Scrope,  himself  an  ex- 
chancellor.  The  earl,  he  said,  was  no  adventurer,  he  came  of  a 
wealthy  and  respectable  house,  had  served  King  Edward  and 
King  Richard  for  thirty  years  m  all  honour  and  repute,  had  been 
captain  of  Calais,  admiral,  councillor,  ambassador,  with  ^reat 
credit  to  himself.  Was  it  credible  that  he  should  have  become 
a  traitor  and  a  petty  embe/zler  in  hi?  old  age  ?  He  spoke  in 
vain  ;  Gloucester  and  hts  friends  were  inexorable  ;  the  enrl  was 
found  guilty  on  six  out  of  the  seven  charges  brought  against 
bim,  sentenced  to  forfeit  all  he  had  ever  received  from  the 
king,  and  imprisoned. 

The  victors  then  turned  upon  Richard ;  he  was  put  once 
more  in  tutelage,  a  council  of  reform  and  supervision  was 
to  control  all  his  acts  for  a  year,  to  control  his  revenue  and 
household,  appoint  to  all  offices^  and  resume  all  illegal  grants 
of  royal  property.  The  commission  consisted  of  Gloucester  \ 
and  Arundel,  the  king's  insignificant  uncle  Edmund  of  York,  j 
the  two  archbishops,  and  six  other  persons.  The  king  waited''^ 
till  the  houses  had  Finished  business,  and  the  grants  had  been 
made,  and  then  to  their  consternation  warned  them,  in  the 
speech  by  which  he  dismissed  them  on  November  28,  that  "  for 
nothing  done  in  this  parliament  would  he  allow  any  prejudice 
tohis  person  or  crown,  and  that  he  intended  that  the  preroga- 
tives and  liberties  of  his  crown  should  be  kept  and  preserved 
without  detriment 'V  This  amounted  to  a  declaration  of  war. 
The  king  next  released  Suffolk  from  prison  and  showed  him 
special  honour.  He  also  kept  about  his  person  Vere,  whom 
the  parliament  had  directed  to  dt^part  to  Ireland  and  take  up 
the  governance  of  his  unquiet  "  duchy  "  without  delay.  During 
the  spring  of  13S7  the  politics  of  the  realm  were  in  the  most 

■Rp^  Pari.,  iii.,  :»97. 
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CHAP,  abnormal  state.  The  administration  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
council  of  eleven  and  the  ministers  whom  it  had  chosen ;  but 
the  king,  free  from  all  responsibility  of  government,  was  busily 
ffoing  up  and  down  the  midlands,  trying  to  orj^anise  a  party 
for  himself  and  to  prepare  for  civil  war.  The  moment  was 
not  propitious ;  the  nation  was  satisfied  with  the  new  adminis- 
tration, which  had  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  ignomiEoiis  failure 
of  the  French  invasion,  and  won  some  credit  by  certain  naval 
successes  obtained  in  the  Channel  by  the  Karl  of  Arundel. 

Blind  to  all  this,  Richard  continued  his  preparations;  at 
Shrewsbury  and  again  at  Nottingham  he  assembled  the  greater 
part  of  the  judges  of  England,  headed  by  the  chief  justices, 
TrcssiSian  and  Belknap,  and  Cary.  the  chief  baron^  and  laid 
before  them  a  string  of  constitutional  questions.  Whether 
overawed  by  the  king,  as  they  afterwards  pleaded,  or  influ- 
enced by  the  inveterate  respect  for  precedent  which  sways  the 
I  legal  mind,  the  judges  on  August  25  gave  it  as  their  opinion  : 

(i)  that  the  appointment  of  the  council  of  eleven  in  the  last 
November  was  against  the  ancient  royal  prerc^ative  rights  of 
the  king;  (2)  that  the  Lords  and  Commons  had  no  right  to 
diverge  from  the  programme  of  business  laid  before  them  by 
the  king  and   to  discuss  other  matters  without  his  leave ;  (3) 
that  the  king  alone  could  dismiss  ministers,  and  that  parlia- 
ment could  not  impeach  them  without  his  leave  ;  (4)  that  the 
person  who  had  caused  the  statute  relating  to  the  deposition 
of  Edward  U.  to  be  recited  in  parliament  was  a  traitor;  (5) 
that  the  sentence  passed  on  Suffolk  had  been  erroneous  and 
was  revocable.     They  further  expressed  their  opinion  Ihat  the 
individuals  responsible  for  all  the  late  attacks  on   the  royal 
prerc^ative  were  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  lay  at  the  king's 
mercy  for  their  lives  and  property. 
Armed  with  this  document,  which  he  kept  secret  till  the 
moment  for  its  use  should   arrive^   Richard   waited   for  a   pro- 
pitious moment  to  strike.     His  most  faithful  adherents  warned 
him  that  public  opinion  was  unfavourable,  and  a  private  meet- 
ing of  sheriffs  held  at  Nottingham  assured  him  that  they  could 
not  hope  to  raise  a  man  under  his  banner,  if  he  designed  to 
attack  the  council.     Finding  that  he  could   not  count  on  the 
militia,  the  king  tuok  the  desperate  step  of  commissioning 
Vcre  to  make  private  levies  of  mercenary  troops.     But  many 
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of  the  professional  soldiers  wham  the  duke  sounded  declared  chap, 
that  they  would  not  take  the  risk,  and  Richard  had  not  suffi- 
cient  funds  to  equip  even  the  small  number  of  lliose  who  were 
ready  to  join  him.  Meanwhile  hxs  plans  svere  not  kept  ^ufTi- 
ciently  secret ;  and,  warned  by  some  friend  at  court,  GLouceslcr 
came  to  know  of  his  nephews  designs.  He  too  made  ready 
for  the  struggle,  leaguing  with  himself  his  old  ally  Arundel, 
the  Karl  of  Warwick,  and  two  magnates  who  were  new  figtirts 
in  politicii,  Henry  Earl  of  Derby,  the  heir  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
and  Thomas  Mowbray  Earl  of  Nottingham.  The  latter  was  an 
unstable  youn^  man  who  had  once  been  among  the  king's  cor^ 
fidarTs,  but  had  been  ofTended  and  estranged  by  the  favour 
shown  to  his  rival  Vere.  He  was  now  about  twenty-two  years 
■  of  age,  a.nd  had  lately  married  Arundel's  sister.  Derby  was  still 
younger,  having  only  reached  his  twenty-first  birthday.  Since 
his  father's  departure  for  Portugal  he  represented  the  house 
of  Lancaster  and  all  its  terrTtorial  fnEluence;  his  ability  and 
hi*i  disposition  were  equally  a  matter  of  speculation  at  tht? 
moment-  But  it  was  clearly  not  to  his  interest  that  the  king, 
his  father's  enemy,  should  make  himself  despotic,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Gloucester  should  be  able  to  pose  as  the  sole 
champion  of  parliamentary  liberties. 

On  November  10,  King  Richard  returned  to  London, 
with  Suffolk.  VerCj  Bramber,  Rurley,  Treasilian,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  other  friends  in  his  train,  but  not  accom- 
panied by  any  considerable  body  of  armed  men.  It  is  probable 
that  he  intended  to  execute  a  coup  tfelai  on  the  19th,  the  day 
on  which  the  council  of  eleven,  who  had  been  nominated  for 
a  year,  came  to  the  formal  ^\\d  of  their  delegated  authority. 
By  refusing  to  allow  of  their  reappointment  he  would  gain  a 
notable  tactical  advant^e.  Bui  he  had  no  sooner  reached 
London  than  he  heard  that  Gloucester  and  Arundel  were 
already  gathering  armed  bands,  the  former  in  Essex,  the  latter 
at  hi'i  castle  of  Reigate  in  Surrey.  On  tlit  morning  of  jhe 
I  ith  Richard  despatched  Percy  Earl  of  Northumberland  to 
arrest  Arundel  ;  but  thecarl— whose  heart  was  not  in  the  busi- 
ness—ret  turned  to  report  that  he  had  found  such  a  formidable 
body  of  retainers  collected  at  Reigate  that  he  could  do  noth- 
ing. His  mere  appearance,  however,  had  piecipitaied  matters : 
that  same  night  Arundel  rode  olT  with  his  lances,  crossed  the 
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CHAP.   ThameSf  and  joined  Gloucester  and  Warwick  at  Bishopswood 
near  Wallham.      Many  other  magnates  of  their  party  came  (n 
I  that  same  day. 

On  November  12  the  malcontents  despatched  to  the  king 
I  three  members  of  the  council  of  eleven — the  Archbishop  of 

'  Canterbury  and  the  Lords  Cobham   and  Devereux — with  a 

I  defiant  message    to   the  eflecl   that   they  had   taken   arm^   to 

deliver  him  from  his  five  traitorous  advisers.  Vere,  Suffolk,  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  Chief  Justice  Tressilian  and  Sir  Nicholas 
Bramber,  "who  were  estranging  him  from  his  true  friends  ^ 
Richard  bade  the  mayor  of  London  raise  the  city  militia^ 
but  was  informed  that  the  citizens  would  not  arm:  they  con- 
sidered Gloucester  and  his  friends  the  champions  of  the  liberties 
of  the  realm.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  Lord  Basset 
used  much  the  same  language,  and  told  their  master  that 
*'  they  had  no  intention  of  getting  their  heads  broken  for  the 
sake  of  the  Duke  of  Ireland".^  Meanwhile,  on  the  14th,  Glou- 
cester, A^undel^  and  Warwick  issued  at  Wallham  a  manifesto, 
in  which  they  ^^  appealed  "  of  treason  the  five  friends  of  the 
king  whom  they  had  already  designated  as  traitors ;  from  this 
moment  they  are  generally  styled  the  *' lords  appellant". 
Three  days  more  passed,  while  the  king  was  vainly  attempting 
to  organise  resistance,  and  the  army  of  Gloucester  was  swel- 
ling to  a  formidable  host.  At  last  Richard  was  forced  to 
recognise  that  his  effort  was  fruitless :  he  bade  hLs  friends  fly 
and  save  themselves.  Vere  rode  off  in  disguise  to  Cheshire,  the 
one  region  where  the  king  had  friends  who  were  read)'  to  take 
arms  In  his  behalf.  Of  the  other  "  traitors  "  Suffolk  absconded 
to  Calais,^  the  archbishop  retired  lo  Yorkshire,  and  Bramber 
and  Tressilian  hid  themselves  in  L6ndon.  When  his  adherents 
had  vanished,  Richard  invited  the  appellants  to  enter  London^ 
declared  them  his  loyal  subjects,  and  promised  that  Suffolk,  Vere 
and  the  other  fugitives  should  be  tried  in  parliament.  All  this 
was  done  merely  to  gain  lime  ;  it  was  his  hope  that  Vere  would 
succeed  in  raising  an  army,  and  deliver  him  from  his  captors, 

'  Knigliion,  ii.,  244. 

^  He  had  many  advertCufPB  ere  he  got  completely  Away.  Al  Calai'i  he  was 
jccogmsedi  though  dieguL^ed  as  a  pouliry- dealer ;  his  own  biothe:,  Eidmund  de 
la  Pole,  Ecfuscd  to  receive  him,  &nd  he  was  jirrcBied.  But  ihe  king  cantrivcd 
htm  a  HECond  escape,  and  he  reached  Paris  in  safety. 
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The  Duke  of  Ireland  did  his  best:  he  raised  a  force  at  chap. 
ChesEer,  where  the  gentry  and  yeomen  of  the  Palatinate  took 
pride  in  regarding  themselves  as  the  king's  immedmli:  vas^ialn. 
and  were  ready  to  defend  their  local  privileges,  J:^omc  of  the 
mercenaries  whom  he  had  enlisted  in  the  preceding  summer 
came  to  his  aid.  At  last  he  could  muster  4,000  men,  headed 
by  Sir  Thomas  Molynetix,  constable  of  Chester,  Sir  Ralph 
Vernon,  and  Sir  Ralph  Ratclifie.  He  resolved  not  to  march  by 
rWatUng  Street,  the  direct  way  to  London,  but  to  take  a  circuit 
more  to  the  west,  so  as  to  elude  the  appellants,  who  would  be 
looking  for  him  on  the  more  obvious  line  of  march.  Avoid- 
ing main  roads,  he  hastened  southward  through  Staffordshire 
and  Worcestershire,  mounted  up  on  to  Cotswold,  and  moved 
by  Stow-on -the- Wold  towards  the  passages  of  the  Upper 
Thames^  On  the  first  news  that  he  was  in  arms  Gloucester 
began  to  collect  all  his  friends ;  the  countr>"  was  indignant 
that  the  king  should  have  given  the  signal  for  civil  war,  and 
many  magnates  who  had  hitherto  remained  neutral  joined  the 
lords  appellant.  1 1  i^  from  this  moment  that  we  iind  the  young 
Earls  of  Derby  and  Nottingham  joining  in  all  their  councils 
and  signing  their  manifestoes.  Richard  meanwhile  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  Tower,  and  sent  secret  messages  in  every  direc- 
tion in  the  vain  hope  of  securing  aJJies,  It  was  even  reported 
that  he  wrote  to  the  King  of  France,  offering  to  cede  him 
Calais,  Brestn  and  Cherbourg,  and  to  do  homage  for  Guienne, 
in  return  for  assistance  in  the  domestic  troubles  of  England. 

Uncertain  as  to  th©  exact  route  which  Vere  would  take,  the 
five  appellant!  made  their  first  muster  on  Newmarket  Heath, 
but  they  soon  had  to  march  westward  and  southward  \^  haste, 
to  intercept  his  progress.  On  December  12,  when  they  lay  at 
Htmtingdon,  they  had  a  long  and  heated  debate — Gloucester 
and  Arundel  proposing  to  dethrone  the  king,  since  he  had 
dared  to  raise  civil  war.  When  confessing,  two  years  later, 
that  he  had  gone  so  far  in  treason,  Duke  Thomas  alleged  that 
he  had  designed  to  depose  hw  nephew  for  a  few  days  only,  and 
then  to  restore  him  under  strict  constitutional  checks.  But  it  is 
Fairly  certain  that  if  Richard  had  been  once  stripped  of  hb 
o^wn  be  would  have  been  murdered,  or,  at  best^  imprisoned 
for  lifeJ     Gloucester  could  not  induce  all  his  colleagues  to 

^Confcscion  oi  QVncictia3,in  Rai.  rv^iuLt  376-79;  tceiia/Va,  p^  135. 
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CHAP,  fall  In  with  the  plar  \  the  king  mu^t  have  a  successor,  and 
(unless  his  contemporaries  misjudged  him)  the  duke  would 
gladly  have  accepted  the  position.  But  Henry  of  Derby  was 
there  to  plead  the  superior  claims  of  his  absent  father,  and  the 
Lancaster  interest  was  strong.  After  a  long  discussion,  Derby 
and  Nottingham  refused  to  acquiesce  in  any  scheme  for  Glou- 
cester's benefit,  and  finally  it  was  resolved  that  Richard  should 
be  put  under  strict  tutelage,  while  his  adherents  were  to 
ihie  denit  with  in  the  most  stringent  fashion  :  the  precedent  of 
Edward  11.  was  in  every  mind  and  mouth,  and  the  fale  of  Ihe 
two  Despensers  was  reserved  for  Suffolk  and  Vere, 

Meanwhile,  hurrying  towards  Oxford,  the  lords  got  tidings 
of  the  whereabouts  of  the  royalist  army.  Derby,  whose  troops 
formed  the  varguard,  was  just  in  time  to  seize  and  barricade 
the  bridges  of  the  Upper  Thames,  Newbridge  by  Eynsham, 
and  Radcot,  before  Vere  came  down  from  Cotswold.  On 
December  20,  a  day  of  impenetrable  river-fc^  in  that  region, 
the  duke  appeared  in  front  of  Radcot  bridge  with  his  host, 
only  to  find  it  impassable  and  strongly  held.  He  came  to 
a  stand,  and  while  he  was  hesitating,  Derby  and  Gloucester, 
who  had  l)een  warned  of  his  approach,  appeared  on  his  flank 
with  their  divisions.  For  a  moment  Vcrc  thought  of  giving 
battle,  but  his  men  showed  no  stomach  for  the  fight,  and 
began  to  disperse  while  the  enemy  was  still  at  some  distancen 
Throwing  up  the  game,  the  unfortunate  young  man  cast  aside 
his  helm  and  gauntlets,  leapt  from  his  war  horse,  moiinied  a 
lighter  steed,  and  galloped  off  along  the  fogg>'  water-meadows 
looking  for  a  ford.  He  evaded  his  pursuers,  swem  the  river, 
got  safely  away,  and  ultimately  reached  France,  His  deserted 
followers  made  off;  there  was  little  bloodshed,  though  Moly- 
neux,  the  constable  of  Chester,  was  murdered  in  cold  blood, 
after  surrender,  by  Sir  Thomas  Mortimer.  Some  scares  of 
the  Chcshiremen  are  said  to  have  been  drowned  as  they  tried 
to  swim  the  river,  but  only  two  were  slam.  The  numerous  cap- 
lives  were  stripped  and  allowed  to  go  home.  In  Vere's  Ijag- 
gage  '^GTG  found  several  recent  letters  from  the  Icmg,  urging 
him  to  hasten  his  march  on  London. 

The  triumphant  appellants  could  now  deal  with  Richard  at 
their  leisure.  They  marched  back  lo  London,  were  admitted 
into  the  city  by  the  mayor,  Nicholas   Exton,  and  encamped 
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around  the  Tower  The  king  had  no  option  save  to  sur-  CHAP, 
render  ;  he  yielded  to  every  demand  made,  consented  to  leave 
his  fortress  ^n^  remote  to  Westminster,  and  there  gave  his 
assent  to  all  the  proceedings  of  the  victors.  They  rehearsed 
to  him  two  proscription  lists,  one  of  persons  to  be  arrested 
and  tried^  the  other  of  persons  merely  to  be  banished  from 
court.  Besides  the  five  "  traitors"  the  first  list  included  John 
Lord  Beauchamp  of  Holt,  the  seneschal  of  the  household  ;  Sir 
Simon  Burley,  constable  of  Dover  Castle  ;  the  three  old  con- 
dotticri,  Trivet,  Elmham,  and  Dagworth,  and  a  dozen  or  more 
of  the  king's  confidential  clerks  and  military  retainers.  These 
were  all  cast  into  prison,  along  with  Nicholas  Bramber,  the 
only  one  of  the  original  five  who  had  been  caught.  The  per- 
sons to  be  banished  were  Che  Lords  Zouch^  Beaumont,  Burnell. 
Lovelf  and  Camoys,  together  with  three  ladies  and  a  number 
of  knights  and  squires. 

On  February  3,  1388,  the  parliament  met  The  house  of 
commons  had  been  shamelessly  packed  with  the  dependants 
of  Gloucester,  even  beyond  the  evil  custom  of  the  time.  From 
ihe  upper  house  the  Icing's  adherents  had  been  weeded  out 
by  the  late  edict  of  banishment.  The  '  aiia:eLlcss_jjarliament_^" 
{parUamettSum  siru  misericfjrdui),  as  this  assembly  was  rightly 
called,  sat  forjio  less  than  123  days,  the  greater  part  of  which 
were  spent  in  carrying  out  a  series  of  judicial  murders,  for  the 
trials  of  Richard's  unhappy  followers  deserve  no  better  name. 
The  appellants  began  by  arresting,  as  they  sat  on  the  bench, 
the  six  judges  who  had  signed  the  Nottingham  '*  opinion/* 
and  sent  them  to  the  Tower.  When  the  Chancellor  Arun- 
del had  finished  his  introductory  sermon,  Gloucester  strode 
forward  and  launched  out  into  a  long  harangue.  He  pro- 
claimed himself  the  most  loyal  subject  of  the  king,  and  denied 
that  he  had  ever  designed  tn  depose  his  nephew.  He  added 
that  he  and  his  associates  had  refrained  from  proceeding  to 
extremes  out  of  respect  for  the  glorious  memories  of  Edward 
III.  and  the  Black  Prince,  in  hope  that  the  king  might  yet  be 
reformed,  though  there  was  good  precedent  for  dealing  with 
him  a^  his  great-grandfather,  Edward  IL,  had  been  treated,' 

'Th«te  deiaKs  are  frf>in  the  af:cusa(Jon  made  againRi  GlouceatET  in  1J97. 
which  p(ai«B  that  the  dvLc  *^deinz  vOBlre  loyale  patais  de  WeHlinintlet.  ^  dit 
Parliament  dfl  Tap  uniiunCf  diaoit  qa'ils  avoiont  caune    Bouf^Bsant  pur  vdub 
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CHAP.  After  this  truculent  preface  the  whole  of  the  five  lords  appcU 
^"  lanl  came  forward  and  repeated  their  original  "  appeal  "  of  the 
king's  friends.  A  vast  document  was  produced^  which  took  two 
hours  to  read^  accusing  them  in  thirty-seven  sections  of  abusing 
Richard's  tender  age,  inducing  him  to  waste  the  treasures  of 
the  realm,  estranging  him  from  his  loyal  councillors  anil  kins- 
folk, prompting  him  to  murder  Gloucester  and  Arundel  and 
massacre  the  Commons,  and  ui^ing  him  to  betray  Calais  to 
the  French-  The  five  accused  failed  to  make  an  appearance 
to  defend  themselves,  and  the  appellants  demanded  that  they 
should  be  declared  guilty- 
Next  morning  the  king  put  in  an  objection  that  neither 
the  common  law  of  England  nor  the  civil  law  justified  such  a 
method  of  procedure,  as  all  his  legal  advisers  had  assured 
him.  But  this  plea  had  no  effect :  the  lords  voted  that  for 
dealing  with  such  high  matters  of  stnite  and  such  [jowerful 
criminals  parliament  was  the  only  proper  tribunal  i  England 
had  never  been  subject  to  the  civil  law,  and  parliament  was 
the  highest  court  under  the  common  law.  They  therefore 
held  the  "appeal"  to  have  been  well  and  duly  set  forth  ac- 
cording  to  the  proper  procedure,  A  few  days  later  the  lords 
passed  sentence  on  Suflblk,  Vere,  and  Tressilian,  sentencing 
them  to  be  drawn  and  quartered,  while  all  their  lands  and 
goods  were  forfeited.  Archbishop  Neville's  life  was  spared, 
in  consideration  of  his  clerical  status,  but  his  goods  were  con- 
fiscated and  his  see  was  taken  from  him,'  There  remained 
Sir  Nicholas  Rramber,  the  only  *' traitor"  of  the  original  five 
who  was  in  custody.  Besides  the  charges  in  which  he  was 
^^L  implicated  along  with  the  rest,  three  special  crimes  were  laid 

^^B  to    his  account:   he   had  volunteered    to   murder  the   forty 

^^H  deputies  of  the  Commons  in  October^  i;3^^i  had  made  a  list  of 

^^1  S,oco  Londoners  who  were  to  be  executed,  and  had  proposed 

^^H  to  the   king  to  change  the  name   of  London   to   Troynnvant 

^^^  (clearly  afler  reading  GeoRrey  of  Monmouth  f),  and  wished  to 
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dfpoicr,  mcB  que  al  rcveicncc  dc  ErcB  noble  Roi  votic  alcul,  ct  vo§tre  trcB 
noble  p^e,  diaoit  qu'en  ecpair  de  votre  meillaure  gnvcrnKiice  iTa  vous  vondrent 
iOuHier  conUnuer  vmie  TegaLiti  ''  {Rvt.  Porl.^  lii.,  37^)- 

^Tbe  parljameni  induced  Che  pope  to  traitelate  hun  to  "fichiamaiic"  St. 
ArdrewBt  which  ha  couLd  not  iipprdoch,  isince  England  and  Scodand  were  it 
y/tUi     He  lEtircd  to  Flandcrb,  and  died  ibcrc  Bcivtng  a  peiiy  pariab  cure. 
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be  made  duke  instead  of  mayor  of  the  city.  The  preposter-  chap, 
nu?  nature  of  these  accuaation.s  did  not  prevent  \\\%  being  con-  ^^' 
demned,  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  on  February  zo,  13SS. 
Yet,  his  was  not  the  first  head  to  fall  :  while  his  trial  was  pro- 
ceeding Chief  Justice  Tressilian  was  caught.  He  had  hidden 
himself  for  three  months  in  London,  but  going  forth  in  rash 
curiosity  to  watch  the  proceedings  at  Westminster,  was  rccog"- 
ni^  and  arrested,  though  he  had  di^uised  himself  in  a  false 
beard  and  a  beggar's  tattered  gown.  Since  he  was  already  a 
condemned  person,  he  was  hurried  off  to  instant  execution  at 
Tybum. 

If  GloQcester  and  his  friends  had  stayed  their  hands  at 
this  point,  and  had  been  contented  to  visit  the  king's  less  pro- 
minent adherents  with  exile  or  imprisonment,  they  would  have 
comparatively  little  to  answer  for  at  the  bar  of  history.  But 
they  now  proceeded  to  try  and  execute  a  number  of  persons 
whose  only  crime  was  that  they  had  been  busy  and  faithful 
servants  of  the  king.  On  May  4  Thomas  Usk,  under-sheriff 
of  Middlesex,  and  John  Blake,  one  of  the  king's  clerks,  were 
hung.  On  the  J2th  Lord  lleauchamp.  Sir  Simon  Burley. 
Sir  James  Bcrners,  and  Sir  John  Salisbury  were  impeached. 
Much  interest  was  made  to  save  Burley,  the  old  companion- 
in-arms  of  the  Black  Prince  and  the  tutor  of  Richard's  boy- 
hood. The  Duke  of  York  and  the  Earl  of  Derby  attempted 
Id  beg  him  off,  but  Gloucester  was  inexorable.  The  queen 
herself  visited  him,  and  prayed  on  her  knees  for  the  life  of  her 
husband's  oldest  friend  Gloucester  brutally  replied,  '*Ma  mie, 
pHez  pour  vnus  et  pour  votre  marj;  il  le  vaut  mieux,"  and 
sent  her  away.  He  even  went  to  the  king  and  told  him  that 
unless  Burley  died^  he  should  be  treated  as  Edward  U.  had 
been.  Sir  Simon  was  beheaded  on  the  5th,  Lord  Beauchamp, 
Bemers,  and  Salisbury  on  the  1  itH.  The  six  judges  who  had 
signed  the  "opinions"  of  Nottingham  were  condemned  to 
dealh,  but  Ihcir  sentence  was  commuted  to  exile  for  life  to 
Ireland,  The  king's  confessor,  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  was 
deposed  from  his  sec  and  translated  to  Kilmore  In  the  wilds 
of  B  ref  ny. 

To  the  victors  the  spoils.  The  archbishopric  of  York  was 
given  to  Arundcr^  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  chancellor  ; 
Arundel  himself  became  high  admiral ;  Gloucester  appropriated 
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the  lordship  of  Holdcmess,  and  the  castle,  forest,  and  manor 
of  Oakham — all  taken  from  Vere.  Moreover  he  intimated  to 
parliament  that  he  and  hh  colleagues  had  spent  much  toil  and 
money  in  delivering  the  kingdom  ;  whereupon  the  Commons 
voted  that  ^20»ooo  should  be  paid  to  the  five  lords  appellant 
for  their  good  services.  This  they  accepted,  though  the)-  had 
been  dcclaimin;;  all  through  the  session  about  the  impover- 
ished slate  of  the  treasury,  And  the  pressing  need  for  economy. 
Parlinmr-nt  was  dissolved  on  June  4,  ejSS.  Nothing  formal  had 
been  done  to  change  the  cor^titutlon  \  the  king  was  left,  as  he 
had  been  in  his  earlier  years,  under  the  tutelage  of  his  council, 
and  with  ministers  chosen  for  him  by  parliament  He  had 
been  terrorised  by  the  cyecutian  or  exile  of  all  the  fnends 
whom  he  had  gathered  about  his  person  during  the  last  five 
years.  But  no  permanent  check  had  been  put  upon  his  pre- 
rogative ;  the  victors  thought  that  they  had  broken  his  spirit, 
and  that  he  would  be  upon  his  good  behaviour  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  They  were  mistaken ;  Richard's  mercurial  temper 
rose  again  ;  he  dissembled  for  a  while,  but  he  ne\^er  forgot  the 
moment  when  his  partisans  went  to  (he  block,  and  when  the 
precedent  of  Edward  IT.  was  paraded  before  his  eyes.  Ke 
bided  his  time. 
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CHAPTER  V- 


THE  KING'S  REVENGE. 


The  first  period  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  is  one  of  the  most .  CHAP 
interesting  epochs  in  English  history.  The  great  rebellion  of 
1 38 1,  the  attack  on  the  Wycliffites,  the  constitutional  struggle 
between  the  king  and  the  lords  appellant^  arc  episodes  of  6rst- 
rate  importance  in  the  development  of  medieval  England.  All 
the  more  striking,  therefore,  is  the  dulness  of  the  ten  years  that 
follow.  The  chroniclers  felt  it,  and  the  stream  of  narrative 
which  has  flowed  freely  since  the  death  of  Edward  III.  shrinks 
into  a  mere  trickle  of  disconnected  and  often  trivial  anecdotes- 
No  new  question  was  raised  ;  no  new  historical  figure  appears 
upon  the  scene,  NeaHy  all  the  leading  characters  of  the  first 
period  of  Richard's  reigr  survive  through  this  dreary  time, 
lo  witness  the  startling  third  act  which  was  to  complete  the 
tragedy  of  his  life.  John  of  Gaunt  and  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock, Warwick,  and  Arundel  with  his  brother  bishop  Thomas, 
Henry  of  Derby  and  Thomas  of  Nottingham,  the  two  old  chan- 
cellors Wykeham  and  Scrope,  though  many  of  them  men 
of  mature  age,  were  all  destined  to  live  out  the  years  of  peace, 
and  to  see  chaos  come  again  in  1397,  Only  the  king's  two 
chosen  confidants,  Suffolk  and  Oxford,  disappear  in  the  interim. 
Both  died  in  exile,  before  their  master  again  raised  his  head, 
De  la  Pole  in  rjSg,  Vere  in  1392.  Had  they  survived,  the 
coup  ditat  of  i397  would  probably  have  taken  a  somewhat 
different  shape. 

The  domination  of  the  lords  appellant  lasted  only  a  single 
year;  but  the  time  was  long  enough  to  enable  the  nation  to 
appreciate  their  essential  selfishness,  and  to  gauge  the  hollow- 
nesB  of  their  patriotism.     The  monstrous  vote  of  ^20,000  which 
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they  awarded  themselves  as  a  testimonial  for  their  services, 
muit  have  sufficed  by  itself  to  undeceive  many  of  their  ad- 
herents. The  nature  of  their  policy  was  displayed  at  the 
second  parliament  suinmoned  under  their  auspices,  which  met 
at  Cambridge  in  September,  1388,  Us  legislation  took  shape 
in  sumptuary  laws,  and  stringent  reinforcement  of  the  Statute 
of  Labourers-  No  man  was  to  be  permitted  to  move  from 
hundred  to  hundred  without  a  licence;  employer?  found  giv- 
ing moie  than  the  statutory  wages  to  iheir  woritmen  were 
again  threatened  with  grievous  fines ;  no  boy  who  had  once 
been  set  to  agricultural  labour  was  ever  to  be  allowed  to 
change  hi^  avocation,  and  become  apprentice  to  a  tradesman 
or  mechanic.  Tl  was  ordained  that  no  labourer,  servant,  nor 
pcwr  person  should  be  permitted  to  possess  arms  of  any  de- 
scription save  a  bow  and  arrows,  A  special  clause  threatened 
with  condign  punishment  any  one  who  should  be  so  hardy  as 
to  put  aboLt  malicious  reports  concerning  the  magnates  of  the 
realm. 

Foreign  affairs  during  this  year  were  quiet  on  the  side  of 
France;  Charles  V\.,  instead  of  renewing  his  plans  for  an  in- 
vasion of  England,  had  shown  hrs  usual  inconsequent  apirit 
by  launching  out  into  a  war  with  the  Duke  of  Guelders,  which 
profited  his  uncle  of  Burgundy  but  not  himself  Along  the 
Channel  the  French  were  kept  quiet  by  a  civil  war  in  Brittany 
between  the  duke  and  the  Constable  Clisson,  who  had  raised 
once  more  the  claims  of  the  house  of  Blois  to  the  duchy. 
The  Earl  of  Arundel  was  able  to  keep  the  seas  undisturbed, 
and  made  notable  captnres  of  French  merchantmen. 

On  the  northern  frontier,  however,  there  was  much  trouble 
this  year.  The  Scots  regarded  the  lords  appellant  as  their 
benefactors,  for  distracting  the  attention  of  England  from  the 
Border,  and  thought  the  time  propitious  for  a  foray  on  the 
largest  scale.  While  their  main  army,  under  the  Earl  of  Fife, 
passed  round  the  head  of  Solway,  swept  by  Carlisle,  and  rav- 
aged all  Cumberland,  a  second  picked  force  of  3.000  mounted 
men  and  3,000  foot,  under  the  Harls  of  DouglaSj  Mar,  and  Moray, 
crossed  the  Tweed  and  devastated  all  the  land  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  Newcastle-on-Tync.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland 
shut  himself  up  in  Alnwick,  leaving  his  sons  Henry»  the  famous 
Hotspur,  and  Ralph  to  take  the  held.     The  elder  brother  gave 
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battle  to  the  Scots  ere  half  his  men  were  collected,  was  beaten 
outside  Newcastle,  and  lost  his  banner.  He  swore  that  he  would 
recover  it,  and  when  more  levies  had  come  up.  hurried  after 
the  Scots,  who  were  retreating  hy  (he  inland  road.  Having 
600  men-at-arms  and  8,000  archers,  he  now  outnumbered 
them,  and  was  anxious  to  force  on  a  second  fight  at  all  costs. 
On  the  third  night,  August  15, 1 5S8,  he  found  them  encamped 
by  Otlerboume,  between  two  morasses,  in  a  strong  position 
which  they  had  roughly  ditched  and  palisaded.  The  sun  was 
already  set,  but  HoCspur  feared  that  the  enemy  would  abscond 
before  morning,  and  set  upon  them  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
Archery  was  of  no  avail  in  the  dark,  and  the  two  hosts  met  in 
a  wild  hand-to-hand  combat,  in  which  no  man  could  sec  how 
matters  were  going  a  few  yards  away  from  his  own  fighting 
ground.  Douglas  was  beaten  down  and  mortally  wounded, 
but  his  meOj  unaware  of  their  general's  fall,  held  their  own  and 
Anally  rtput-sed  the  English,  whose  leaders,  both  Henry  and 
his  brother  Ralph  with  twcnty-onc  other  knights,  were  taken 
prisoners  and  led  off  to  Edinburgh.  They  paid  heavy  ransoms  \ 
the  king,  on  the  petition  of  parliament,  contributed  ^3,000  for 
that  of  Hotspur.  Next  spring  the  Scots  renewed  their  raids 
into  Northumberland,  and  were  very  inadetjuately  resisted  by 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  to  whom  the  custody  of  the  march 
had  been  consigned,' 

But  there  was  at  last  m  the  new  year  1389  some  prospect 
of  a  truce  both  with  Scotland  and  with  France.  Before  the 
campaigning  season  began  Gloucester  opened  negotiations 
with  the  French  court;  now  that  he  was  in  power  he  saw 
the  advantage  of  making  peace,  though  he  had  so  frequently 
railed  against  it  while  he  was  in  opposition,  Charteii  VI, » 
much  harassed  by  the  heav>'  debts  which  he  had  contracted 
for  the  abortive  inva*<ion  of  1387  and  the  Guelders  war  of 
Ij88,  was  also  peacefully  inclined.  He  offered  a  three  years" 
truce,  provided  that  his  allies^  the  Scots  and  Castilians.  were 
allowed  to  participate  ir  it.  As  to  Castile  there  was  no 
difficulty,  for  reasons  which  will  shortly  be  explained.  But 
the  Knglish  government  wished  1:0  insert,  in  any  agreement 
with  the  Scots,  tlie  old  claim  to  su^^erainty  over  the  northern 
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VWK  MiclMi  m\Uk  tl#  Edwds  hftd  been  wont  to  assert     The 
*      «m«klMtMlc«nft  t»«4eiicll^^  o^  this  point. 

Im  Mv\  4^^  ^^^V  K^hiud  made  an  unexpected  move  of 
wBniWlTiril.  Kucerini;  the  privy  council  one  day,  he  asked 
kkkl  IHh'^  UloiXYstcr,  what  might  be  his  age.  Much  sur- 
yvteii  tSo  duk<^  4Ui3W^rcd  thitt  his  royal  nephew  wa»  twcnty- 
Af«v  ^M»  oid«  iti  th«t  ca^,  the  king  replied,  he  must  now 
b*  vi  (Utt  K^eo>  4ui<l  entitletl  to  tnkc  hjs  proper  share  in  the 
cKjO«iUig  of  \y\'^  niinistent  und  the  nd ministration  of  his  realm. 
M*  Ifcfn  rwjiirstrti  the  trrosurcr,  t^iK}ukp  liilbprt,  and  the  chan- 
t'tflKu,  huhi>|>  Antndel,  to  resign  their  offices,  [f  Richard  had 
feUowcil  up  theJ4e  declamtious  hy  appointing:  partis^ans  of 
Ui  Ckwn  tv^  the  VAcant  posts,  and  reculiitig  thr;  exiles,  he  would 
luhvr  brought  iibiiut  civil  wur  hi  a  ivcek,  and  would  have  ceased 
lo  U<  kin);  brfurc:  hr  wa.<i  a  month  older.  But^  to  the  mtens<^ 
tllMp)h»intnien1  of  the  hjrJa  appellant,  he  offered  the  great 
iiMl  to  IMi^hop  Wykeh;Lm,  and  the  treasurer's  keys  to  Bishop 
Hnintingh;un;  b(itl\  were  old  officials  of  Edward  III.,  who  had 
fv^jvatedly  held  the  posts  now  ofTered  them  by  the  request 
rtiuL  iiuihiihly  of  parliament  i  moreover,  they  were  as  much 
uutsiile  tht  circle  of  the  king's  friends  as  they  were  uncon- 
in-ctcti  with  the  lords  appellant.  No  reasonable  objection 
couki  be  made  to  them,  nor  to  the  appointments  of  less 
lm|Miitaiice  which  were  made  in  renewing  the  councih  If 
Glour-e*itc!r  and  his  friends  had  taken  arms  to  overthrow  the 
kill};  At  that  moment^  they  would  have  stamped  theinsclves  as 
mere  shameless  self-seekers.  They  hesitated,  hoping,  perhaps, 
thnt  Richard  would  before  long  commit  some  act  of  folly^  and 
oulragc  the  feelings  of  the  nation  ;  from  their  knowledge  of 
hia  character  they  thought  nothing  more  likely.  But  the 
king  had  learnt  his  lesson  ;  he  assumed  a  pose  of  ostenta- 
tious moderation,  showed  himself  for  the  moment  the  model 
of  constitutional  monarchs,  and  was  full  of  soft  words  and 
decorous  professions.  Meanwhile  he  had  bethought  him  of 
a  most  effective  mode  of  muzzling  Gloucester;  he  would 
recall  to  England  John  of  Gauntj  who  would  never  suffer 
him.self  to  be  guided  or  overridden  by  his  impetuous  younger 
brother-  Deprived  of  the  position  of  first  prince  of  the 
blood,  Thomas  of  Woodstock  ^vould  sink  into  comparative 
inaigniticance.     In  August,  [3S9,  it  became  known  that  Lan- 
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carter  was  about  to  return  home  at  the  special  request  of  his   chap. 
royal  nephew,  v- 

To  explain  how  John  of  Giunt  was  once  more  free  to 
resume  a  position  in  English  politics  we  must  cum  back  three 
years,  to  the  moment  of  his  sailing  for  Spain  in  July,  1386, 
His  success  in  the  peninsula  had  been  greater  than  might 
have  been  expected.  Landing  at  Corunna  he  raised  hb 
banner  in  Galicia,  where  there  still  existed  a  faction  that 
had  a  friendly  memory  of  his  father-in-law,  Pedro  the  Cruel. 
Santiago  and  several  other  places  opened  their  gates  to  him, 
and  he  obtained  a  foothold  in  the  realm  that  he  claimed 
as  his  own.  Juan  of  Trastamara  showed  an  unexpected 
weakness:  his  army  had  been  wrecked  at  Aljubarrota  in  the 
previous  year,  his  partisans  were  discouraged,  andj  instead 
of  marching  into  Galicia,  he  began  to  negotiate.  He  offered 
to  marry  his  son  and  heir,  Don  Enrique,  to  Lancaster's 
daughter  by  Constance  of  Ca.stile,  on  whom  her  father's  and 
mother's  claims  must  ultimately  devolve.  The  duke  would 
listen  to  no  such  proposals  for  the  moment.  He  intended  to 
conquer  Castile  and  crown  himself  king  at  Burgos,  by  the  aid 
of  his  own  army  and  the  forces  of  his  ally,  Joao  of  Portugal. 
Next  spring  the  English  and  Portuguese  troops  met  at  Rra- 
gan^a  for  the  invasion  of  Leon.  The  alliance  weis  formally 
sealed,  before  the  campaign  began,  by  the  nuptials  of  the 
Portuguese  monarch  and  Lancaster's  elder  daughter  Philippa. 
the  child,  be  it  noted,  not  of  Constance  of  Castile  but  of  John's 
first  wife,  Blanche  of  r_ancaster.  The  hand  of  Katharine,  the 
heiress  to  the  claims  of  Pedro  the  Cruel,  was  still  left  free. 

The  campaign  of  1387  turned  out  to  be  one  of  those 
half' successes  which  forebode  ultimate  failure.  In  Galicia  the 
duke's  lieutenants  reduced  Orense,  VigOf  Pontevedra,  and  many 
other  places,  so  that  the  whole  province  was  practically  in  his 
hands-  But  the  main  attack  on  Castile  was  utterly  fruitless  ; 
the  Spaniards  refused  battle,  retired  before  the  invaders,  de- 
vastating the  land,  and  contented  themselves  with  garrisoning 
great  towns  \^^  Aslorga,  Valladolid,  and  Zamora.  Juan  of 
Trastamara,  indeed,  copied  the  tactics  of  Charles  V.  of  France, 
and  had  the  same  success  as  his  model.  There  arose  a  dread- 
ful pestilence  in  the  Anglo- Fori uguese  camp»  due  to  the 
alternations  of  starvation  and  excess  to  which  the  army  was 
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exposed  in  its  prepress  across  the  plains  of  Leon.  Half  Lan- 
caster's knights  were  dead  by  the  autumn,  among  them  his 
son-in-law,  Sir  Thoiuas  Morieux,  and  the  Lords  Poynings, 
Fit/walter  and  Scales.  The  King  of  Portugal  fell  dangerously 
ill,  and  the  allied  army  retired  to  Almeida  in  a  state  of  utter 
exhaustion.^  Lancaster  had  lost  no  battle;  he  had  conquered 
Galicia,  and  yet  he  saw  that  his  long-cherished  dream  of  as- 
cending the  Castilian  throne  must  be  abandoned.  The  realm, 
save  Galicla,  was  loyal  to  the  house  of  Trastamara,  and  ft 
was  hopeless  to  think  of  conquering  the  country  at  the  head 
of  the  wrecks  of  the  English  contingent  and  the  small  Portu- 
guese army,  which  never  liked  going  far  from  it*;  own  border. 
John's  hopes  had  been  grounded  on  the  theory  that  Castile 
was  full  of  discontented  nobles  who  would  join  his  banner  the 
moment  that  he  appeared.  Not  a  man  of  importance  had 
done  so;  the  mere  fact  that  the  hated  banner  of  Portugal 
waved  over  the  pretender's  host  was  enough  to  condemn 
him  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  Spaniards;  the  semi- Portuguese 
Galicians  were  the  only  exception. 

When,  therefore,  the  King  of  Castile  renewed,  in  the  winter 
of  1387-88  the  negotiations  which  he  had  first  broached  in  the 
autumn  of  13S6,  he  found  the  temper  of  the  duke  completely 
changed.  With  much  sorrow  of  heart  John  recognised  that  he 
could  never  wear  the  Castilian  crnwn  himself;  meanwhile  it 
was  oRcred  to  his  daughter,  and  Don  Juan  added  inducements 
of  no  mean  importance  to  clinch  the  bargain,  The  King  of 
Portugal  showed  himself  willing  to  concur,  at  the  price  of  a 
permanent  peace  and  some  cessions  on  the  side  of  EsCremadura 
and  Algarve,  Accordingly  in  the  spring  of  13S8  the  war  of 
the  Caslilian  sucression  came  to  an  end ;  the  marriage  of  the 
two  children,  Katharine  of  Lancaster  and  Enrique  of  Castile^ 
was  settled,  and  John  and  hi^  wife  Constance  made  over  to 
them  all  their  claims,  A  magnificent  indemnity  wa^;  made  for 
this  surrender;  the  duke  was  given  a  lump  sum  of  Goopoo 
gold  francs,  which  was  not  only  voted  by  the  Castilian  cnrtes, 
but  actually  paid,  in  three  instalments.  In  addition  he  re- 
ceived a  pension  of  40,000  francs  for  the  term  of  his  natural 
life,  while   the   duches^s  obtained  the  towns  of  Guadalajara, 

■  Tut  rht  only  good  accounl  ofttui  carapsiign  tee  Annila^'timith'u^nj^ir  tyf 
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Olmedo,  and  Medina-dd-Carapo  and  their  revenues.      After  chap. 
settling  everything,  and  supervising  his  daughter's  marriage  at 
Pakncia  in  September,  1388,  John  of  Gaunt  was  free  to  return 
to  England,  loaded  with  the  gold  of  Spam, 

Of  all  this  Richard  \\.  was  aware  when  he  sprang  his 
mine  against  the  lords  appellant  in  May,  1389.  Lancaster 
announced  his  intention  of  returning  in  August,  but  did  not 
actually  appear  till  November,  But  the  mere  rumour  that  he 
was  coining  seems  to  have  sufRced  to  damp  any  treasonable 
scheme  of  Gloucester's  fricnda.  The  king  received  him,  with 
manifestations  of  unconcealed  delight*  as  his  deliverer  and 
besl  friend.  With  his  arrival  commenced  the  period  of  seven 
quiet  years  to  which  men  were  wont  to  look  back  after  1397/ 
as  a  sur\.  of  gulden  age.  The  truces  with  France,  CastfleJ 
and  Scotland  had  all  been  settled  before  his  advent ;  thci 
stupid  claim  to  mention  the  English  suzerainty  over  Scotland 
in  the  protocol  being  once  dropped,  no  further  trouble  had 
been  experienced  in  bringing  the  matter  to  a  conclusion,  A 
solid  three  years'  truce  was  concluded  with  all  the  three 
enemies  of  England   on   August   15. 

Thus,  when  parliament  met  on  January  7,  139O,  the  pros- 
pects of  the  realm  rippeared  to  be  more  hopeful  than  at  any 
dale  since  the  king's  accession,  Richard's  attempt  to  seize 
autocratic  power  had  been  frustrated,  but  so  had  the  attempt 
of  (he  lords  appellant  to  est,iblish  an  oligarchy,  England 
was  being  governed  in  a  thoroughly  constitutional  manner, 
andf  owing  to  the  long  truce  just  secured,  there  was  every 
prospect  that  taxation  would  be  light  for  some  time  to  come. 
Men  were  ;i]ready  talking  of  the  possibility  of  concluding  a 
definitive  peace  both  with  France  and  with  Scotland.  The 
general  feeling  was  one  of  cheerfulness  and  security ;  the 
chancellor,  Wykeham,  opened  the  proceedings  with  the  declar- 
ation that  the  king  was  of  greater  age  and  discretion  than 
he  had  been  in  bii  tender  youth,  and  was  now  disposed  to 
govern  in  all  justice,  peace,  and  right  He  was  anxious  to 
please  hts  subjects,  and  besought  them  to  have  no  hesitation 
in  petitioning  him  for  rcdre:^s  of  every  possible  grievance 
that  might  occur  to  them.  A  fe\v  days  later  ihe  chancellor 
and  trea^iurer,  together  with  the  members  of  the  council, 
formally  resigned  their  offices,  and  begged  that  if  they  had 
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CHAI*,   dfJfic  \x\y   wrong  they  might   be   arraigned   and    indicted   by 

^'      the  parliament,  now  that  they  were  private  persons.     On  the 

next  day  both  the  Lords  ^x%^  the  Commons  replied  that  they 

hftrl  no  reproaches  to  make  to  the   king's  servants;  indeed 

they  consfder^'i   that  they  had    acquitted   themselves  very 

wisely  and  honourably  of  Ihcir  office.     Thereupon   the  king 

bade  them  take  up  their  duties  again  ;  the  only  change  that  he 

maile  was  that  John  of  Gaunt  and  Gloucester  were  added  to 

the  number  of  the  council ;  it  was  natural  that  they  should  be 

there,  and  the  elder  brother  would  suffice  to  keep  the  younger 

in  order.     By  this  clever  mana:uvre  Richard  put  himself  right 

with  the  nation  ;  his  ministers  had  beer  formally  approved  by 

parliament,  and  the  two  houses  could  not  Tor  the  future  carp 

at  his  nominees  as  the  mene  creatures  of  royal  favour. 

Much   legislation  took  place   In   this  session  :  and   several 
bills  of  importance  were  passeil :  one  was  directed  against  the 
practice  of  trying  before  the  council  offences  that  should  have 
come  befoie  the  ordiiutfy  Uw  courts  ;  another  was  levelled  at 
the  pernicious  practice  of  livery  and  maintenance.     But  the 
most  Emportftnt  of  All  deall  with  Ihe  ancient  abuse  of  papal 
''provisions"     The  statute  of  1351    against  those  who   ob- 
tained Trt^m  Rome  ihr  grant  or  reservation  of  a  benefice  or  an 
office,  to  the  iletrimcnt  of  the  rightful  patron,  was  re-enacted, 
StrinBcnC  |»ounltici  were  imposed  on  those  violating  the  act: 
the  commoner  wa"  tn«de  liable  to  the  punishment  for  treason^ 
preUte^  mi|:hl  '»**  exlle^l  or  lose  their  temporalities,  lay  lords 
wtiV  expoBWl  trt  fivfciturr.     Yet  brave  as  was  the  language 
of  the  ntHtulP,  thr  rttiiise  was  not  extirpated  :    whenever  the 
Bnflitlh  uitvr>nimpnt  whm  weak  and  wished  to  court  the  pope, 
ihe  pTovltrir  irtfcpp<^tril,  univbaahcd  as  ever.     At  the  end  of 
the  lewl^n"  Ih''  ^*"K  (r*titifti  to  his  extreme  satisfaction  with 
'    thv  WNi'hK't  »*'  ^*'*  uncle  of  I.nncaster,  by  creating  him  for  life 
|>ltVi»AfrtUiotum.with4lUhe  privileges  which  the  Black  Prince 
hAd  tivl^^  y\yt^\\  Kitwiirtl  til.  Invented  him  with  that  enormous 
H^     OnlvtItp  *v|Mrme  luicniinly  was  reserved  to  the  king: 
♦v»tv  i^tfh(  \'\  UrtI  iTi'nlHy  wu*  transferred  to  the  duke,  who 
^^•iiUnw*^*  1^*  *liiK>iMt  «tll  hJHOwn  uRicial4,to  coin  money,  and 
rtiti'fcW  Mvv  \\\\\\\y  ii'vrmir  of  Guirnne  into  his  own  exchequer. 
\\^\\  tHvfV'l^vil  \\\\  lhi<  nio«t  pjirt  to  administer  this  great  do- 
^1,(^^,41^  \\\^  ^^\\\\\\\  iliul  Wfl*  only  resident  for  ten  months  in  the 
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duchy  during  the  nine  years  of  life  that  yet  remained  to  him. 
The  grant  was  too  great  for  any  subject :  all  that  can  be  pleaded 
in  its  favour  is  that  it  was  beyotid  seas,  and  did  not  create 
another  imptrium  in  imptrio,  like  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel. 

For  the  next  three  years  England  may,  almost  without 
hyperbole,  be  said  to  have  enjoyed  the  proverbial  happiness 
of  the  land  which  has  no  history.  The  chroniclers  are  re- 
duced to  eking  out  their  meagre  annual  survey  with  plagjues  of 
gnat:,  portentous  storms  of  thunder  and  lightring,  narratives 
of  tournaments,  and  tniraclcs  wrought  by  the  relics  of  obscure 
saints.^  Parliament  met  with  regularity  to  vote  moderate 
grants— a  fifteenth  and  a  half,  and  a  tenth  and  a  half  in  I39t,. 
a  tenth  and  a  fifteenth  in  i  392,  nothing  fn  1393.^  The  usual 
subsidy  on  wool  and  merchandise  was  running  all  the  time  tn 
virtue  of  a  three  years'  grant,  made  in  1390  and  renewed  for 
the  same  period  in  139J,  Of  the  ministers,  Wykeham  resigned 
the  chancellorship,  pleading  old  age  and  fatigue^  in  September, 
1391;  Bishop  Arundel,  despite  his  close  connexion  ^vith  the 
lords  appellant  was  then  replaced  in  the  office.  It  is  evident 
that  the  king  was  striving  to  humour  those  of  his  old  enemies 
whom  he  did  not  regard  as  wholly  beyond  the  bounds  of  con- 
ciliation. The  treasurer  had  already  resigned  his  post  in  March, 
1391,  and  had  been  followed  by  John  Walthatn,  Pishop  of 
Salisbury,  who  held  office  for  four  years.  The  legislation  of 
the  time  was  mainly  in  the  direction  of  reinforcing  old  acts 
— the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of  Mortmain  were  tightened  in 
iy^\y  and  in  1393  the  statute  of  Frmmumre  imposed  forfeiture 
on  all  those  who  brought  into  the  realm  bulls  or  other  papal 
rescripts  without  the  king's  leave.  It  is  notable  that  in  1391 
the  king  was  enlightened  enough  to  reject  a  bill  draughted  by 
the  Commons  to  prevent  villeina  from  sending  their  children  to 
school^  *'to  advzmce  them  by  means  of  clergy,"  and  so  with- 
draw them  from  the  power  of  their  lords. 

In  139a  there  arose  a  bitter  quarrel  between  the  king  and 
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^  For  ihe  gnatB  see  Knighton,  ii..  311,  and  Higdcn.  in,,  jij:  for  thcsiorms^ 
^NHiW^s  Ritardi  II.,  p.  158,  and  Waliingham.  \.i.,  rgj  ;  far  fnurn^uncnrB,  fbid., 
f.  195,  Aunaics,  p,  165,  and  Hidden,  ix. .  335;  and  mJracleB,  Artnatn^  p.  159, 

*lL  TDH  In  Navembci- December,  i  jqo  ;  ia  Mo vornber^ December,  i^qi  ;  in 
January- February)  t j9i,  at  Winchcstci ;  And  in  Jaimuy-Mvcb,  L394. 
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council  and  the  Londoners,  The  citizens  had  been  requested 
to  mdke  an  advance  of  £\syy:>  to  the  exchequer  by  way  of 
loan  ;  they  refused,  whereupon  a  Lombard  merchant  provided 
the  sum.  This  so  much  irritated  them  that  a  mob  fell  on  the 
unfortunate  Italian,  beat  him  and  left  him  for  dead.  For  this 
contumelious  proceeding  they  were  put  out  of  the  Icing's  grace ; 
ihcir  mayor  was  deposed,  and  a  warden,  one  Sir  Edward 
Dalingridge,  was  set  over  the  city  for  some  months.  It  was 
finally  only  by  the  mediation  of  Iheir  old  foe,  John  of  Gaunt, 
that  the  citizens  were  given  back  their  old  civic  constitution. 
They  were  comjKrlled  to  pay  ;£'io,aoo  for  their  pardon,  and 
even  then,  as  we  are  told,  many  lords  of  the  council  murmured 
at  the  king's  lenity  to  these  "greedy,  arrogant,  and  turbulent 
folks,  these  supporters  of  Lollardy  and  contemners  of  God  and 
the  ancient  traditions".' 

A  far  more  important  affair  was  a  sedition  which  arose  in 
the  next  year  '\x\  Cheshire.  On  a  rumour  that  John  of  Gaunt 
was  scheming  to  take  the  county  out  of  the  royal  demesne 
and  deprive  it  of  its  palatine  privileges — perhaps  to  get  it 
added  to  his  own  duchy  of  Lancaster — the  Cheshire  men  rose 
in  arm?.  It  would  seem  that  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  the  moiit 
bitter  of  the  lords  appellant^  thought  the  opportunity  a  good 
one  for  attacking  the  duke,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  king's 
champion  and  protector.  He  gathered  an  armed  force  at  his 
castJe  of  HoU  on  the  Welsh  march,  and  was  suspected  of  an 
intention  to  join  the  insurrection  ;  some  said  that  he  had  been 
its  secret  o^aniser,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  at 
his  back.  When  the  council  commissioned  Lancaster  to  raise 
an  army  and  suppress  the  sedition,  Arundel  did  not  dare  to 
oppose  him  openly,  but  behaved  in  such  a  suspicious  fashion 
that  the  duke  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  guilty. 
Having  dispersed  the  rebels,  and  dealt  also  witli  some  local 
disturbers  of  the  peace  in  Yorkshire^  I^ncaster  made  an  un- 
favourable report  on  the  carl  to  the  king  and  council.  They 
met  in  the  subsequent  parliament  of  January,  [394.  and  at 
once  fell  to  high  words.  Arundel  took  the  initiative,  and 
made  a  preposterous  indictment  of  Lancaster  under  six  heads, 
charging  him  with  usurping  royal  powers  and  oppressing  both 
the  king  and  the  nobility.     He  was  wont  to  use  such  "  rough 

>  See  Walsinghara,  Li.,  aoS-io,  and  Knighton^  ii,,  319. 
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atid  bitter  words  "  in  the  council  that  no  one  else  dared  speak ;  chap. 
hf  had  i:{i;rrFiuded  the  king  of  a  grciit  heritage  by  gra_spmg  ^' 
the  duchy  of  Aquitafnc  ;  he  hc^  aquandered  the  pubiic  money 
on  hi5  own  enterprises;  finallylit  was  shocking  that  he  should 
habitually  walk  arm-in-arm  with  his  nephew,  as  if  they  were 
equals,  and  that  Richard  should  be  seen  wearing  the  Lancaster 
bad?^  of  the  collar  of  SS,  as  if  he  were  hjs  uncle's  retainerl 
Thc'Lords  and  Commons  refused  to  be  shocked;  the  king 
himself  rose  to  defend  his  uncle,  and  Arundel  was  not  only 
forced  to  apologise  but  dismissed  from  the  councih  The 
only  result  of  his  move  had  been  to  knit  closer  the  alliance 
between  Richard  and  John,  and  to  make  the  latter  a  bitter 
enemy  for  life  of  his  accuser.  This  was  to  be  one  of  the 
most  import.int  facts  at  the  bottom  of  the  coming  couf*  tfefat 
of  139;^  Haling  Arundel,  Lancaster  came  to  hate  Arundel's 
friends.^ 

Far  more  notable  than  any  of  these  political  troubles  is 
the  constant  activity  of  the  Lollards.  Despite  all  the  legis- 
lation of  [382,^  and  the  activity  of  the  bishops  in  seizing 
preachers  and  missionaries,  the  sect  maintained  itself  or  even 
multiplied  its  numbers.  The  leaders,  when  put  on  trial,  nearly 
always  consf?nted  to  make  recantation,  but  almost  as  irvariably 
they  relapsed  when  granted  their  liberty,  and  were  only  more 
cautious  in  the  future  to  avoid  arrest  The  spectacle  of  the 
Lollard  doing  penance  in  a  white  sheet,  with  cross  and  candle 
in  his  hands,  was  familiar  at  many  a  market  cross  \^  but  those 
who  were  in  the  secret  could  still  find  a  conventicle  for  Bible- 
reading  and  exhortation  in  many  quiet  corners  which  the  arch- 
deacon's officials  could  not  smell  ouL  From  1389  onward  we 
learn  Ihat  the  Lollard  leaders  practised  preabylcrian  ordination  ; 
their  priests  laid  hands  on  laymen  of  approved  character,  and 
gave  them  the  power  of  consecrating  the  sacrament  and  ad- 
minfstcring  ab*«)lution.  Thus  they  were  no  longer  dependent 
on  regularly  ordained  clerks  for  the  performance  of  their  wor- 
ship.    When,  a  little  later  on,  during  the  time  of  Henry  IV., 


'  Sec  Waleingham,  ii-,  Z14  ;  AnwaXciR.  II.,  pp,  159-63;  Hidden ^  n..  230-40; 
Rot.  Parl.t  jii',  3ijg-23>  Tlic  inajmity  of  writers  do  not  hi^it  thai  Glouccalcr 
was  suppoiting  Arundfl,  and  «nnc  hotly  deny  any  treasonable  intent  on  the 
ear  I'm  part. 

*  WalBinghani,  ii.,  i^S,  'See  cases  in  Knighlon^  ii.,  31  j. 
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it  15  said  that  "laymen  ordained  laymen/'  we  may  no 
doubt  conclude  that  the  consecrators  belonged  to  the  first 
generation  of  irregularly  ordained  ministers.  Meanwhile  the 
activity  of  the  sect  was  shown  by  the  secret  circulation  of 
pamphlets  and  tracts,  and  by  thr  constant  appearance  on 
church  doors  and  other  public  places  of  ^'articles"  setting 
forth  the  iniquities  of  the  papacy  and  the  worldliness  of  the 
clergy.  Meanwhile  lay  Lollards  of  high  estate  were  still 
considered  too  big  fish  for  the  bishop*!;  net  While  itiner- 
ant preachers  and  tradesmen  were  continually  being  arrested, 
knights  like  Sir  Lewis  Clifford,  Sir  John  Clanvowc,  and  Sir 
Richard  Stury  not  only  frequented  the  court,  but  were  en- 
trusted with  the  conduct  of  the  most  important  public  business.^ 

The  year  1394  saw  a  satisfactory  renewal  of  the  truce  with 
France.  A  formal  peace  could  not  yet  be  arrived  at ;  at  the 
last  negntiations  in  1392  at  Amiens  the  plenipotentiaries  had 
reached  a  deadlock  on  two  points  ;  the  French  wished  to  make 
the  dismantling  of  the  fortifications  of  Calais  a  sine  qua  rwn  ; 
the  English  had  harped  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  ransom 
of  John  of  France,  due  ever  !4ince  the  peace  of  Calais,  Now, 
at  a  renewed  conference  at  Leulighem  in  April-May,  [394,  rach 
side  showed  signs  of  giving  way,  a  prolongation  of  the  truce 
for  no  less  than  four  years  was  secured,  and  the  final  pacifica- 
tion was  only  put  off  for  one  twelvemonth  more.  The  French 
were  far  less  disposed  to  make  difficulties  than  a  few  years 
before,  mainly  owing  to  the  disaster  that  had  fallen  on  the 
realm  by  the  commencement  of  the  madness  of  Charles  Vl. 
From  1392  onward  he  was  liable  to  constant  attacks  of  insan- 
ity, which  gradually  grew  so  regular  that  during  the  summer 
months  he  was  generally  in  confinement,  though  in  the  winter 
he  was  himself  again.  There  was  an  end  of  all  his  youthful 
schemes  of  conquest  and  military  glory,  and  peace  seemed  the 
only  desirable  thing  to  his  councillors. 

This  same  year  saw  the  deaths  of  the  three  p-catcst  ladies 
in  the  land,  and  each  death  had  a  certain  political  importance. 
On  March  24  died  Constance  of  Castile,  Duchess  of  Lancaster. 
After  a  decent  interval  of  something  over  a  year,  the  duke 
shocked  public  opinion  by  marrying  his  mistress,  Katharine 
Swynford,  who  had  already  borne  him  four  children — ^thosc 
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Beaufoits  who  were  to  play  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  chap. 
annaU  of  the  next  century.  Not  lorg  after  the  duchess,  early 
m  July,  35  it  appears,  died  Mary  Bohun,  the  wife  of  Henry 
of  Boiingbroke,  the  duke's  only  legitimate  son.  She  was  the 
heiress  who  had  brought  him  the  half  of  the  Hereford  estates, 
and  had  made  him  a  great  landed  proprietor  even  while  his 
father  lived.  By  her  he  was  the  father  of  four  son!5  and  three 
daughters,  though  he  had  not  yet  attained  his  thirtieth  year : 
the  male  line  of  Lancaster  seemed  in  no  danger  of  extinction. 
Lastly,  on  June  7  died  Anne  of  Bohemia,  Queen  of  England, 
the  king's  much-loved  consort  and  inseparable  companion, 
'*  great  In  deeds  of  charity,  patroness  of  the  poor  and  the 
Church,  a  lover  of  faith  and  justice '\  Her  one  misfortune 
was  that  .she  bore  her  husband  no  children  ;  had  he  possessed 
a  son  and  heir  his  political  position  would  have  been  much 
safer,  and  no  dangerous  succession  question  could  have  arisen. 
The  king  wa^  almost  beside  himselfwith  grief;  at  her  funeral 
his  shattered  nerves  betrayed  him  into  a  strange  outburst. 
His  old  coemy>  Arundel,  came  indecently  late  for  the  ccrc-  ■ 

mony,  and,  ere  it  was  over,  insolently  as^ked  the  king  for  leave 
to  depart  on  urgent  private  business,^  Richard,  wild  with  rage 
at  the  interruption,  snatched  a  wand  from  one  of  the  vergers 
and  struck  the  earl  across  the  face,  so  that  his  blood  gushed 
out  upon  the  floor  of  the  abbey.  He  then  ordered  him  to  be 
arrested,  but  released  him  af^er  a  weeks  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower.  It  was  noted  that  the  king  caused  the  paiace  of 
Sheen,  where  his  wife  had  died,  to  be  pulled  down,  and 
avoided  for  a  long  time  any  place  where  he  and  she  had  been 
wont  to  dwell  together. 

For  the  present  the  bereaved  husband  sought  distraction 
from  his  grief  in  an  expedition  to  Ireland,  which  had  t>een 
delayed  by  the  queen's  illness.  It  was  more  than  two  hundred 
years  since  any  English  king  had  crossed  over  to  visit  h\s  great 
western  lordship,  and  Richard  deserves  credit  for  remembering 
his  duties  to  the  island,  which  hia  predecessors  seem  to  have 
regarded  mainly  as  a  suitable  place  for  the  honourable  exile 

1  The  fdltut  ■Ecooni  of  thiB  rtrangc  incidcnl  i«  in  the  IntcrpolMion  to 
AmnUfi  RU^fdi  tl^y  p,  424.  Aiundcl  wi«  Absent  ■(  the  boning  forU)  of  ibc 
quccn'B  body,  ovXy  appeared  in  the  abbey,  4nd  A  TitUc  later  uid  that  he  wiabcd 
LO  depan  "  ob  ccnu  cauut  qiuE  cum  urgetuni  ", 
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of  inconvenient  relatives  cm-  unruly  barons.  It  was  certainly 
high  time  that  something  should  be  done  to  restore  the:  royal 
aulhonty  iri  Ireland.  Kver  since  the  invasion  of  Edward 
Bruce  in  1316-1S,  which  swept  away  so  many  old  baronial 
families,  and  absolutely  exterminated  the  Englishry  of  nurner- 
ous  districts,  the  state  of  the  island  had  been  growing  steadily 
worse.  In  the  thirteenth  centuiy  there  had  slil!  been  some 
chance  that  the  land  might  be  Anglicised  and  the  natives 
assimilated  by  the  settlers  ;  but  in  the  fourteenth  century  it 
appeared  more  likely  that  all  traces  of  Strongbow's  conquest 
would  disappear,  and  that  the  old  Celtic  anarchy  might 
supervene.  The  boundary  of  the  English  Pale  was  steadily 
shrinking;  the  earldom  of  Ulster  had  entirely  disappeared, 
so  that  Dundalk,  and  not  Downpatrick  or  Carrickfergus, 
was  the  northern  limit  of  occupation ;  the  MacMurroughs 
and  O'Byrnes  of  the  Wicklow  mountains  had  descended  into 
the  plain  and  cut  short  the  limits  of  Kilkenny  and  Carlow  ; 
there  was  little  "  hinterland  "  lefl  behind  Cork,  Waterford,  and 
Wexford.  The  central  block  of  royal  domain  now  included 
little  more  than  the  districts  of  Dublin,  Oriei  and  Kildare,  with 
parts  of  Meath,  The  other  obedient  regions  were  merepatches^ 
cut  ofT  from  the  Pale  by  intervening  tribes  who  lived  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  revolt.  Rut  this  was  not  the  worst ;  the 
most  threatening  symptom  was  the  relapse  of  the  outlying 
English  settlers  into  Irish  customs  and  Irish  independence. 
The  great  house  of  De  Burgh  in  Connaught,  the  vanguard  of 
the  invasion,  fell  away  in  the  fourteenth  century,  changed  their 
name  to  MacWilliam,  intermarried  with  the  O'Briens  and 
O'Rourkcs,  and  became  tribal  sovereigns  instead  of  English 
baronsn  The  Fitigeralds  of  Desmond  were  hardly  less  dis- 
loyalf  and  had  frequently  been  in  arms  against  the  crown 
in  the  time  of  Edward  III,  The  famous  statute  of  Kilkenny 
of  1367,  which  endeavoured  to  make  the  adoption  of  the 
Irish  dress,  language,  or  customs  by  the  Englishry  a  penal 
offence,  had  completely  failed  to  effect  its  object.  If  the  Eng- 
lish colony  was  to  be  saved,  and  the  native  chiefs  to  be  forced 
back  into  homage  to  their  suzerain,  no  ordinary  lord -lieutenant, 
and  no  mere  trifling  contingent  of  mercenary  troops^  such  as 
had  been  sent  over  often  enough,  would  suffice.  This  Richard 
saw,  and  came  in  person  with  a  great  army,  wbch  is  said  to 
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have  amourted  to  4,000  lances.  He  took  with  him  his  uncle 
of  Gloucester,  probably  because  he  feared  to  leave  him  in 
England,  and  the  Earls  of  March,  Nottingham  and  Rutland.' 
The  insignificant  Duke  of  York  was  named  regent  on  the 
king'j  departure  upon  September  29,  1394,  while  Lancaster 
went  over  seas  to  Cake  up  in  person  the  governance  of  his 
great  duchy  of  Guicnne, 

Richard  landed  at  Waterford,  and  was  joined  ^oon  after 
his  arrival  by  the  Earl  of  Omond,  the  one  great  Irish  baron 
who  was  sincerely  loyal,  and  all  the  forces  of  the  Pale.  From 
thence  he  marched  overland  to  Dublin,  meeting  no  open  re- 
sistance, chotigh  the  wild  Irish  occasionally  vexed  his  camp  by 
nightly  alarms  and  irruptions.  It  seems  that  the  greater  chiefs 
had  resolved  not  lo  provoke  him;  they  proceeded  to  offer  an 
empty  submission,  reserving  their  right  to  fall  back  into  rebel- 
lion till  he  should  haveretumed  to  England  with  his  great  army. 
At  any  rate.  NeCII  O'Neill  of  Ulster,  Art  MacMurrough,  titular 
King  of  Leinjiiter  and  lord  of  the  Wicklow  hills,  0'Brit?n  of  Tho- 
mond,  O'Connor  of  Oflfaly,^  and  many  minor  heads  of  septs 
came  into  Dublin  and  did  homage;  seventy-five  '*kings"  arc 
said  to  have  been  feasted  at  once  in  the  castle.  With  them 
certain  Anglo^rish  of  doubtful  loyalty,  the  Powers  from  the 
Dedes,  Thomas  Rurke  from  Connaught  and  the  Fitageralds  of 
DesraoTKl  made  their  submission.  The  king  took  considerable 
pains  lo  impress  the  Celtic  chiefs  by  his  splendour,  and  to  win 
their  favour  by  his  liberality  and  benevolence.  He  c\en  in- 
diiced  O'Connor,  O'Brien,  O'Neill,  and  MacMurrough  to  adopt 
English  garment^  and  manners  for  a  few  weeks — much  to 
their  di  scorn  fort  ^and  knighted  them  in  St.  Patrick's  with  the 
chivalrous  ceremonials  hitherto  unknown  in  Ireland."  MacMur- 
rough was  induced  to  cede  his  fastnesses  in  Wicklow  In  return 
for  richer  and  less  defensible  lands  in  the  plain,  but  repented 
of  his  bargain,  and  was  thrown  into  prison,  from  which  he  was 
only  released  after  giving  hostages  for  his  loyalty. 

■  Edward  of  fiuifand^  the  sun  of  York,  had  been  made  an  earl  in  f  390. 

'  Hardly  reCDgninalile  m  the  Annatts  RUordi  II.,  p.  173.  as  Onetor.  Hak- 
movrrbi  and  Abron.  and  aMociaied  tbere  wnti  Ocelli  {O' Kelly),  Aia\y  ^Analjr  ^) 
and  Dihcf  miahandlcd  nameB  {sec  Annais  0/  lie  Ftrur  Mastm,  jv.,  723-17). 

^A  aiQ9X  ainuBicig  account  of  all  thi»  may  be  found  in  FTOisfiarl,  iv.,  jg-45- 
\i  wai  ^vcn  ia  the  chronidci  by  Henry  Cristall,  ibc  kni|>ht  [0  wbom  Richiird 
etilruited  the  imininif  of  the  lOui  kingi  in  civilised  mannEra. 
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The  general  effect,  however,  of  Richard's  stay  in  Ireland 
was  e^ccellent,  and  he  won  golden  opinions  by  publishing  at 
Easter,  F395,  a  general  amnesty  for  all  past  treasons  both  of 
the  Irish  and  of  the  Englishry,  and  by  taking  measures  Co  re- 
form the  bench  of  judges  and  to  purify  the  civil  administration 
of  the  realm-  His  letters  frankly  own  that  the  corrupt  and 
harsh  governance  of  hi^  officials  had  been  the  cauae  of  many 
of  the  late  rebellions,  and  display  a  statesmanlike  desire  to 
enforce  justice  between  the  natives  and  the  settlers.  Jn  May, 
after  he  had  spent  more  than  six  months  in  Ireland,  Richard 
sailed  home,  leaving  his  cousin  and  designated  heir,  Roger 
Earl  of  March,  as  lord -lieutenant.  The  cause  of  his  return 
was  a  recrudescence  of  Lollardy  in  England,  which  raised 
such  alarm  that  Bishops  Arundel  and  Braybrooke  crossed  the 
gwi^  to  beg  him  to  present  himself  in  London  without  delay. 
Not  only  had  the  disciples  of  Wycliffe  been  defying  the  bishops 
by  their  open  preaching;  and  their  repeated  publication  of  mani- 
festoes— -one  very  long  document  had  been  posted  on  the  door 
of  St  Paul's — but  they  had  dared  once  more  to  make  appeals 
to  parliament,  and  had  found  supporters  in  that  body. 

The  Parliament  had  met  in  January  during  the  king's  ab- 
sence, under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  York.  A  group 
of  Lollard  knights,  of  whom  Sir  Thomas  Latimer  and  Sir 
Richard  Sturj-  were  the  best  known,  presented  to  the  Commons 
a  bill  drawn  up  under  twelve  heads  or  *' conclusions*'.  It  urged 
the  instant  reformation  of  the  Church  frorn  its  many  abuses — 
political  bishojJH,  incontinent  clerks,  false  crusades,  indulgences 
given  for  money,  image  worship,  pilgrimages,  ceremonies  of 
exorcism  ar^  benediction  which  had  sunk  into  mere  formul^E 
of  sorcery,  and  so  forth.  The  "conclusions"  wander  off  from 
these  practical  demands  to  set  forth  Wyclrffite  doctrine,  and 
deny  transubstantiation  {\\  tlie  sacrament,  the  vctlidfty  of  vows 
of  celibacy,  the  bcricfit  of  adoration  of  saints  and  relics,  and  the 
profit  of  masses  for  the  souls  of  the  departed.  The  parliament 
seems  to  have  ignored  the  petition ;  but  as  it  did  nothing  in  the 
way  of  rebuking  or  punishing  the  petitioners,  and  showed  itself 
once  more  not  averse  to  the  demand  for  disendowment,  which 
accompanied  the  whole  agitation,  the  cletgy  were  seriously 
alarmed,  and  sent  for  the  king,  Richard  now,  as  in  1384,  did 
what  they  desired,  by  signifying  hia  disapproval  of  the  Wycliffile 
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movement  and  exacting  an  oath  from  Sir  Richard  Stuiy,  the  UHAP, 
actual  introducer  of  the  blll^  that  he  should  never  again  set 
forth  such  opinions,  "Whereupon  the  rest  drew  in  thdr  horns 
and  retired  into  obscurity  ".  Richard  nevertheless  retained  in 
his  servicci  and  even  in  his  household,  notorious  favourers  of 
Lollardy,  such  as  Sir  Lewis  ClifTord  and  Sir  John  Montagu, 
who  not  long  after  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Salisbury, 

Public  attention  was  soon  distracted  from  this  I^ollard  agita- 
tion by  the  news  that  the  much-desired  peace  with  France  was 
at  last  approaching.  On  his  return  from  ireland  the  king 
found  letters  from  Charles  VI.  awaitin"  him,  which  proposed 
a  renewal  of  the  abortive  conferences  of  Leulighem  and  h  miens. 
Richard  eagerly  accepted  the  proposal  for  a  new  conference, 
and  named  his  plenipotentiaries  on  July  8.  From  that  date 
onwards  ncgotiationg  were  in  progress,  which  soon  developed 
into  a  scheme  for  a  marriage-alliance  between  the  two  powers. 
Isabella,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  VI,,  was  only  seven 
years  of  age  and  R  ichard  was  now  twenty-nine,  but  he  agreed 
to  take  the  child  as  his  wife.  However  politically  desirable 
such  a  match  might  be  it  had  one  serious  inco[ivenicncc.  The 
king  needed  a  son  to  make  his  throne  secure ;  as  long  as  his 
distant  relative  Roger  of  March  was  his  designated  successor, 
the  crown  was  not  beyond  the  grasp  of  other  and  more  am- 
bitious relatives.  By  wedding  a  mere  child  Richard  postponed 
indefinitely  the  hope  of  an  heir.  But  he  judged  peace  worth 
even  this  risk.  As  to  the  terms  a  curious  device  was  adopted  : 
instead  of  raising  once  more  the  thorny  questions  of  homage 
to  be  done  for  Calais,  or  the  exact  tmundary  of  the  duchy  of 
Aquitaine,  the  two  powers  took  the  status  quo  as  the  base  of 
negotiation,  and  simply  prorogued  it  for  thirty  years,  leaving 
to  the  next  generation  the  task  of  settling  all  disputed  points. 
Each  king  was  to  keep  what  he  row  possessed,  and  the  truce, 
which  had  still  over  two  years  to  run,  was  to  be  continued  for 
twenty-eight  more  from  1398,  the  date  of  its  expiry.  The 
Princess  Isabella  was  to  n^ceive  no  jointure  in  lands,  but  a 
magnificent  dowry  in  cash. 

interminable  negotiations  as  to  matters  of  detail  occupied 
the  autumn  of  IJ95  and  the  spring  of  1396,  Public  opinion 
in  England  showed  itself  on  the  whole  favourable  to  the  mar- 
riage and  the  peace.  Only  Gloucester  kept  up  an  impotent 
VOL.  IV,  3 
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CHAP,    monologue  of  objections  and  sreers.     He  openly  safd  that  the 
terms  of  1360  were  the  only  base  on  which  an  acceptable 

peace  could  be  concluded;  that  the  king  was  dishonouring 
his  ancestors  and  the  crown  of  England,  and  that  the  present 
arrangement  would  not  endure  for  two  yearsL  His  opposition 
was  only  partially  soothed  by  Che  promise  of  an  earldom 
for  his  son,  and  of  a  handsome  grant  from  the  exchequer 
for  himself,  pledges  which  were  never  redeemed.  John  of 
Gaunt^  on  the  other  hand^  showed  himself  very  well  disposed 
towards  the  treaty,  a  disposition  which  we  may  probably 
connect  with  the  fact  that  tht  king  had  propitiated  him  by 
acquiescing  in  his  recent  marriage  with  Katliarine  Swynford, 
had  given  the  lady  her  full  precedence  as  a  dochoss,  and 
had  promised  his  favour  to  the  dukes  four  children  by  her, 
the  Beauforts. 

All  preliminary  negotiations  having  been  completed,  the 
Kings  of  France  and  England  met  in  October.  ijtjGj  on  the 
march  of  Calais  between  Guisnes  and  Ardres.  On  the  36th, 
Charles  handed  over  to  Richard  his  httle  seven -year- old 
daughter^  ^'the  creature  whom  I  love  most  of  anything  in  this 
world  save  my  son,  the  dauphin,  and  my  quee-n,"  as  he  ob- 
served when  consigning  her  to  her  chosen  husband.  After 
muchsumptuousccremonial,  the  meeting  broke  up,  and  Richard 
was  married  to  Isabella  at  Calais  on  November  4,  and  brought 
her  back  to  England  a  few  days  later.  He  had  now  reached, 
as  It  seemed,  a  position  of  safety  and  power  such  as  no  one 
could  have  ventured  to  foresee  after  the  unhappy  events  of 
1387-88.  It  was  the  reward  of  eight  years  of  self-rcstraint 
and  careful  humouring  of  the  nation,  the  clergy^  and  the  par- 
liament. He  had  at  last  freed  himself  from  the  burden  of  the 
French  war,  whose  constant  drain  upon  the  exchequer  had 
been  the  originating  cause  of  all  the  financial  quarrels  between 
the  crown  and  the  opposition,  since  the  rupture  of  the  treaty 
of  Calais,  He  had  bought  the  support  of  his  uncle  of  Lancas- 
ter, who  was  now  his  loyal  helper  instead  of  his  jealous  critic. 
The  agreement  between  them  reached  its  closest  point  when, 
in  the  parliament  of  February,  1397,  the  king  announced  that 
he  had  granted  letters  patent  legitimising  all  the  duke's  children 
by  Katharine  Swynford,  and  had  created  the  eldest  of  them, 
John  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset.     [(  is  doubtful  how  far  this 
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can  have  given  satisfaction  to  Lancaster's  one  iawfui  son  and 
heir,  Henry,  Earl  of  Derby. 

That  prince  had  been  much  abwnt  from  the  re^ilm  of  late, 
occupied  first  by  a  crusade  in  Lithuania  to  help  the  Teutonic 
knights,  ind  afterwards  by  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  When 
at  home  he  seemed  for  the  time  to  be  dominated  by  his  father, 
and  had  given  up  his  old  alliance  with  Gloucester  and  Arundel. 
Of  the  other  lords  appellant,  Mowbray,  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
also  appeared  to  be  high  in  ihe  king's  favour;  he  had  quar- 
relled with  the  Earl  of  Warwick  about  dieir  respective  claims 
to  the  lordship  of  the  Welsh  lands  of  Gower,  and  on  receiv- 
ing a  favourable  award  on  that  question  seemed  to  have  been 
completely  bought  over  from  the  ranics  of  the  opposition  ;  he 
had  served  as  ambassador  to  France  in  1396,  and  had  been 
made  captain  of  Calais.  In  the  oncoming  troubles  be  appears 
as  the  king's  trusted  accomplice,  the  executor  of  his  most  un- 
scrupulous designs,  Gloucester,  Arundel,  and  Warwick,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  in  grave  disfavour,  though  Richard  had 
carefully  refrained  from  alarming  them  by  any  open  attack, 
since  his  outburst  against  Arundel  at  Queen  Anne'^  funeral. 
Gloucester  still  sat  in  the  council,  had  shared  in  the  Irish  ex- 
pedition, and  had  accompanied  his  nephew  to  the  marriage 
festivities  at  Guisnes.  His  factious  opposition  within  the  coun- 
cil chamber  and  reckless  language  without  it,  drew  down  re- 
peated rebukes  from  his  brother  of  Lancaster,  but  his  freaks 
had  passed  unpunished.  Arundel,  too,  can  hardly  have  sus- 
pected that  any  plan  for  his  discomfiture  was  brewing,  for  his 
brother,  the  chancellor,  had  just  been  translated  to  Canterbury 
in  September,  1 396,  on  the  death  of  Courtenay.  That  the  par- 
liamentary party  which  had  backed  Gloucester  and  Arundel 
was  weakenefi  in  spirit,  if  not  extinct,  seemed  to  be  proveil 
by  an  incident  which  look  place  during  the  session  of  January- 
February,  139;. 

The  Commons  had  shown  themselves  reasonably  liberal  in 
their  grants  to  the  crown,  but  had  persisted  in  their  ancient 
custom  of  criticism  of  the  royal  administration.  They  had 
sent  up  to  the  Lords  a  bill  complaining  :  (i)  that  sheriffs  were 
continued  in  office  for  more  than  a  year  1  (2)  that  the  peace  on 
the  Scottish  march  was  ill  kept ;  (j)  that  the  abuse  of  livery 


and  maintenance  was  as  prevalent  as  ever  ;  and  (4}  that  the 
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CHAP,  king's  household  was  unduly  numerous  and  expensive— the 
oldest  and  most  inevitable  clause  in  every  foiirteench  century 
petition,  Richard  was  specially  accused  uf  keeping  at  court 
loo  many  bishops  and  ladies — the  ladies  being,  apparently,  the 
enormous  retinue  of  the  young  queea  An  attack  on  the 
expenses  of  the  royal  household  had  alwsys  been  sure  lo 
excite  Richard's  indignation  in  his  unregenerate  days,  ten 
years  back  ;  but  no  one  expected  that  he  would  fTare  up  into 
a  furious  outburst  on  ihe  topic  in  1397-  But  while  giving  a 
courteous  answer  on  the  other  points,  the  king  declared  him- 
self mortally  oFfended  and  insulted  by  the  criticism  passed  on 
his  domestic  economy,  and  chained  Lancaster  to  demand  from 
the  Commons  the  name  of  the  member  who  had  drawn  up  the 
fourth  clause.  This  was  a  direct  attack  upon  freedom  of  de- 
bate, and  we  should  have  expected  that  the  house  would  have 
resented  it :  but  it  acted  in  the  tamest  fashion  and  informed 
the  king,  by  the  mouth  of  Speaker  Bushy,  that  Thomas  Haxey 
was  author  of  the  clause.  Haxey  was  neither  a  knight  nor  a 
burgess,  but  a  canon  of  Southwell,  and  apparently  one  of  those 
proctors  of  the  clergy  who  still  occasionally  appeared  in  the 
Commons.  On  this  presumptuous  clerk,  betrayed  by  those  in 
whose  company  he  had  been  sitting,  Richard  expended  all  his 
wrath.  He  induced  the  Lords  to  vote  that  any  one  who  stirred 
up  the  lower  house  to  attacks  on  the  ancient  royal  prerogative 
ought  to  he  held  a  traitor,  and  then  had  him  tried  in  parlia- 
ment. Haxey  was  adjudged  to  have  committed  treason  and 
condemned  to  death.  It  is  true  that  the  king  then  recognised 
his  status  as  an  ordained  person,  allowed  Archbishop  Arundel 
to  beg  him  off,  and  released  him  on  May  27.  Rut  this  display 
of  unreasonable  rancour  augured  ill  for  his  future  policy,  and 
the  cowardice  of  the  Commons  encouraged  him  to  set  out  once 
more  on  the  path  of  self-assertion. 

It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  Richard's  constitutional  rule 
during  the  last  nine  years  had  been  nothing  more  than  a  de- 
liberate preparation  for  a  snatch  at  autocracy  in  1397  \  but 
the  evidence  points  this  wajy.  Despite  of  his  mercurial  tem- 
perament, and  the  sharp  changes  from  elation  to  depression, 
from  rashness  lo  tame  submission,  which  had  marked  his  career 
in  1385-88,  Richard  was  not  incapable  of  a  steady  purpose  or 
a  deep  scheme  of  revenge.      That  he  had  a  good   memory  for 
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the  doings  of  friend  and  foe  we  know  from  many  small  pieces  CHAP- 
of  evidence.  He  cherished  an  exact  recollection  of  acts  ofdis- 
respect  and  casual  words  of  contempt  that  had  vexed  him  in 
the  days  of  the  Merciless  Parliament,  and  repaid  them  ten 
years  after.  Ke  never  forgot  his  dead  friends.  The  iords  ap- 
pellant would  have  done  well  to  ponder  over  a  certain  incident 
in  September.  t395.when  Richard  caused  the  body  of  Vere 
to  be  brought  over  from  Louvain,  where  he  had  died  ihrcc 
years  before,  and  buried  with  great  atate  in  the  priory  ofColne. 
Before  the  coffin  was  placed  in  the  tomb,  the  king  had  it 
opened,  looked  for  a  long  time  on  the  embalmed  body  of  the 
duke,  and  daspetl  his  dead  hand,  on  whose  finger,  it  H  "^Id, 
he  slipped  a  ring  of  price,  as  if  in  token  of  some  pledge  bfv 
twccn  them.  The  pledge  was  not  one  of  sentimental  remem- 
brance of  the  past,  but  of  revenge  for  the  future.  That  revenge 
had  to  be  deferred  till  Richard  thought  his  position  perfectly 
secure,  till  the  French  war  was  over,  till  parliament  had  shown 
itself  reduced  to  base  subserviencej  till  Lancaster,  Nottingham, 
and  many  magnates  more  were  firmly  leagued  to  the  royal 
cause,  and  Gloucester,  Arundel,  and  Warwick  were  practically 
bolated.  The  story  that  Richard  was  scared  into  action  by 
newplotsof  the  three  lords  in  1397  cannot  be  sustained,  though 
the  king  himself  caused  it  to  be  bruited  abroad,  and  some  of  his 
admirer"!  inserted  it  in  chronicles,^  Wheo  producing  his  formal 
indictments  of  the  three  lords  the  king  did  not  set  forth  evi- 
dence of  any  new  treason,  but  harked  back  to  the  old  doings 
of  I3»7-JJS, 

The  actual  moment  which  Richard  chose  for  executing  hia 
long-deferred  revenge  was  July  S,  1397,  Gloucester  had  jast 
been  making  himself  more  than  usually  objectionable  at  the 
council  board,  over  the  question  of  the  restoration  of  Brest  and 
Cherbourg  to  their  rightful  owners*  the  Duke  of  Brittany  and 
the  King  of  Navarre.  These  two  places  had  been  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  in  return  for  value  received  and  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  The  war  was  over,  and  when  the  Breton  duke 
and  the  Navarrese  king  produced  the  money  required  to  buy 
back  their  fortresses,  it  was  impossible  to  deny  them  their 
own,  Gloucester,  however,  took  the  opportunity  of  reproach- 
ing his  nephew  with  cowardice  and  indolence,  and  then  with- 
^  As  for  cjiamplc  did  FroLMiUt  aiid  lHe  Monk  of  St.  DcnJH» 
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drew  to  his  castle  of  Pleshey  in  Essex,  under  a  diplomatic  pica 
of  illnesg,  which  was  destined  to  serve  Richard's  purpose  only 
too  well.  A  few  days  later  he  was  invited  along  with  Arundel, 
Warwick,  and  many  other  magnates  to  a  state  banquet  at  West- 
min-Stcr  He  sent  a  letter  of  excuse,  setting  forth  his  ill  health ; 
Arundel,  who  seems  to  have  suspected  snmc  treachcjy.  also 
faiJed  to  appear,  Warwickf  however,  came  to  the  feast,  and 
was  arrested,  to  his  intense  surprise,  for  the  king  had  addressed 
him  in  friendly  terni'^  only  a  i!ay  before.  Anmdel  unwisely 
surrcndtrred  himself  next  Hay^  on  tlie  persuasion  of  his  bn>ther 
the  archbishop,  who  had  been  cozened  by  the  king  into  believ- 
ing that  no  serious  accusation  against  the  earl  was  on  htmd  ;  it 
will  be  remembered  that  he  had  once  before  been  arrested,  and 
released  after  a  mere  week's  detention  in  1395.  On  the  fol- 
lowing nightj  July  lo,  the  king  himself  secretly  coKected  an 
armed  band,  headed  by  his  brother  John  Holland, '  Earl  of 
Huntingdon;  his  nephew,  Thomas  Holland,  Earl  of  Kent:^ 
his  cousin,  Edward,  Earl  of  Rutland  (the  son  of  York),  and  his 
confidant  of  the  movement,  the  earl  marshal,  Nottingham,  He 
made  a  night  march  into  Essex,  came  unexpectedly  to  Pleshey 
Castle,  and  there  arrested  his  uncle  of  Gloucester,  who  was  not 
brought  to  London  but  shipped  off  from  the  Thames-mouth  to 
Calais,  of  whjgh-.^JQttiQ£hafn_was  the  captain.  In  a  similar 
fashion  Arundel  was  tel^ated  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  To  allay 
the  natural  suspicion  that  he  was  about  to  revenge  himself  on 
alT  the  traitors  of  13R7,  Richard  proclaimed  that  the  arrests 
were  caused  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  plot,  and  had  nothing  to 
do  with  old  treasons, 

That  this  plea  was  false  soon  became  evideni ;  the  king 
removed  with  his  court  to  Nollingham,  and  there  on  August 
5  issued  summons  for  a  parliament,  before  which  the  three 
prisoners  were  to  be  tried,  not  for  any  new  offences  but  for 
their  doings  of  nine  years  back.  By  a  piece  of  spiteful  humour 
Richard  had  determined  that  the  ap|?ellants  should  be  them- 
selves "  appealed  ",  He  had  organised  a  party  of  right  friends 
of  his  ortn,  who  undtrtook  to  discharge   this   function — ^his 


'He  hmd  been  nuJc  Eiul  of  HuniingdoiL  un  lui  retain  from  LancOAitr'A 
SjJVEiiHh  cipcililioii. 

^  Tht  i^lcler  Thoman  Holland  had  died  [hal  »;pring,  IhiH  iE  Ivia  Mtn.  a  vtry 
youn^  man, 
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brother  Huntingdon  and  his  nephew  Kenr,  his  cousin  Rutland,  chap. 
Ihe  turncoat  Nottingham,  the  young  John  Beaufort,  whom  he 
had  _SD  lately  made  an  earl,  and  three  membera  of  his  own 
household,  Sir  William  Scrope,  his  chamberlain,  Thomas  Lord 
Uespcnser,  and  the  Lollard  Sir  John  Montagu,  who  had  Just 
succeeded  his  uncle  as  Earl  of  Salisbury.  All,  except  Scrope, 
Huntingdon  and  Montagu,  were  veiy  young  men.  On  the  news 
of  this  project  being  divulged,  there  was  some  stir  In  the  r«tlm  ; 
the  king  found  himself  obliged  to  forbid  prayers  and  proces- 
sions on  behalf  of  the  imprisoned  lords,  and  to  call  up  a  great 
number  of  Cheshire  archers  to  swell  his  bodj'guard. 

When  parliament  met  in  September,  the  house  of  commons 
was  packed  by  the  sheriffs  in  the  king's  interest  ]  in  some 
counties  no  proper  form  of  election  had  been  observed  It 
re-elected  as  speaker  Sir  John  liushy,  the  delator  of  the  un-^ 
fortunate  Haxey  during  the  last  session.  The  houses  were 
informed  that  they  would  not  have  to  try  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, as  he  had  expired  in  his  prison  at  Calais  on  August  27, 
carried  off  by  the  disease  under  which  he  had  been  labouring 
at  the  moment  of  his  arrest.  This  stitement  disguised  a  dc- 
liberate  murder;  Gloucester  had  really  been  smothered  by  the 
king's  orders  on  September  9,  Richard  had  feared  to  bring 
him  up  for  trial.  Accordingly,  he  gave  orders  to  Nottingham, 
who  had  crossed  to  Calais  after  the  duke's  arrest,  to  extort  a 
confession  of  treason  from  him  if  possible,  and  then  to  make 
an  end  of  him,  Gloucester  proved  recalcitrant  for  some  weeks, 
and  it  was  only  on  September  S  that,  in  deadly  fear  for  his  life, 
he  consented  to  make  formal  confession  that  his  acts  in  jj^^-SS 
had  been  treasonable.  This  confession  was  written  out  and 
handed  to  a  judge,  Sir  William  Rickhili,  who  was  sent  over  to 
Calais:  after  this  the  king  had  no  further  use  For  his  uncle. 
Next  day  Nottingham  informed  the  duke  that  he  was  to  be 
moved  to  another  prison^  led  him  from  the  castle  to  an  inn  in 
the  town,  and  there  had  him  smothered  by  murderers  directed 
by  John  Hall,  one  of  his  squires,  and  William  Serle,  one  of  the 
king's  valets.  ^  Richard  directed  his  uncle's  confession  to  be 
read  to  the  parliament,  but  suppressed  the  date  on  which  it 
had  been  made,  and  the  clauses  at  its  end  in  which  Gloucester 
begged  piteousiy  for  his  life,  in  the  language  of  one  who  knew 
that  he  was  probably  condemned  to  perish.     If  they  had  been 
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CHAP,  recited  to  the  house  no  aanc  man  could  have  believed  that  the 
duke  died  a  natural  death  on  the  next  day.' 

Arundel  and  Warwick  remained  to  be  dealt  with-  They 
werL*  accused  by  the  eight  appellants  on  September  31,  the 
king  having  declared  the  pardons  which  he  had  given  them 
in  i^^%  to  be  null  and  void,  as  extorted  by  force.  Before 
their  trial  began  the  Speaker  Huahy  demanded  in  the  name 
of  the  Commons  that  justice  might  also  be  done  on  Archbishop 
Arundel  who,  as  the  chancellor  of  Gloucester's  faction,  had 
been  a  consenting'  party  to  all  his  treasonable  deeds.  The 
king  refused  the  primate  leave  to  reply»  ordered  him  from  his 
seat,  and  announced  that  he  should  consider  his  case-  His 
brother  the  earl  was  first  disposed  of;  when  '"appealed  "  by 
his  eight  accusers  Arundel  bore  himself  with  reckless  courage; 
he  answered  taunt  by  taunt,  gave  his  old  fellow-conspirator 
Henry  of  Derby  the  lie  direct,  and  reproached  the  king  for 
his  consistent  perfidy,  When  told  by  the  Speaker  that  the 
faithful  commons  of  the  realm  sought  his  punishment  as  a 
traitor,  he  cast  a  sarcastic  glance  upon  Bushy  and  asked  : 
"Where  are  the  faithful  commons?  As  for  you  I  know  well 
what  you  are/'  Richard  himself  grew  so  excited  that  he  spite- 
fully asked  the  earl  whether  he  now  regretted  the  day  when 
he  had  refused  to  spare  Sir  Simon  Burlcy's  life.  When  Arundel 
had  been  condemned,  and  his  sentence  read  to  him  by  John 
of  Gaunt  as  high  steward,  he  was  hurried  away  to  execution. 
Public  opinion  was  much  shocked  by  the  fact  that  the  guard 
of  Cheshire  archers  which  led  him  to  the  block  was  commanded 
by  two  of  his  nearest  relatives,  by  Nottingham  who  had  married 
his  sister,  and  Kent  his  nephew.  He  died  with  dignity  and 
courage,  protesting  that  he  was  no  traitor,  but  the  true  friend 
of  England. 

Warwick  bore  himself  in  a  different  fashion  before  his  judges. 
He  broke  down  completely,  owned  with  tears  and  sobs  that 
he  was  a  miserable  traitor,  threw  all  the  blame  on  Gloucester, 
and  begged  pitifully  for  his  life,     Richard  was  in  an  ecstasy 

*  The  bufiincM  of  tJloucealor'B  deaih,  the  Ung'a  tampciiog  with  hJs  con- 
fcuion  and  ihc  ditc  of  tii»  murdci  ore  wdl  worked  otic  \if  Mr.  Jamu  Tait,  in  the 
Qjetm  Ciiltetit  Hiitorital  Eisayi^  lycj,  whc(c  ii  ia  liliown  [hat  the  genuine  iccord 
wu  iTi»rted  in  Ihe  P^vliacncntuy  Itoll  of  Richard'«  elflvemh  yeu,  m  Uue  jl  might 
escape  obeervalion. 
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of  deJight  as  he  heard  his  old  ceieray  so  abasing  himself. 
*'  By  St.  John,"  he -ejccl aimed,  **  Thomas  nf  Warwick,  it  pleases 
me  more  to  hear  you  making  your  confessions,  than  to  know 
that  I  have  got  all  the  lands  of  your  friends  Gloucester  and 
Arundel  V  He  gave  the  ear!  his  h'fe,  commuting  his  sen- 
tence to  exile  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  rorfeiture  of  all  his 
propcily.  The  fact  that  Gloucester's  trial  could  not  take  place 
because  of  his  death  did  not  present  a  formal  judgment 
being  pronounced  on  him  ;  he  was  declared  a  traitor,  and  his 
estates  were  confiscated.  As  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  king  had  reserved  for  him  precisely  the  same 
punishment  that  the  lords  appellant  had  indicted  on  .'Arch- 
bishop Neville.  He  was  banished  the  realm,  and  forciblj" 
translated,  by  the  pope*4  assistance,  from  Canterbury  to 
schismatic  St.  Andrews,  which  he  could  never  ho^ie  to  visit. 
The  vacant  archbishopric  was  given  to  Rogx;r  Walden,  Dean 
of  York. 

It  only  remained  that  Richard's  accomplices  should  be 
rewarded.  All  his  appellants  received  portions  of  the  estates 
nf  Gloucester,  Warwick,  or  Arundel,  and  nearly  all  were  given 
magnificent  titular  preferment.  For  the  first  time  in  English 
history  the  title  of  duke  was  made  almost  vulgar,  for  it  was 
conferred  on  no  less  than  five  persons  on  one  day,  Notting- 
ham was  created  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  Kent,  Duke  of  Surrey  ; 
Rutland,  Duke  of  A u merle  ;  Huntingdon,  Duke  of  Exeter; 
Derby,  Duke  of  >Iererord.  In  addition,  Despenser  was  made 
Earl  of  Gloucester ;  Scropc,  Earl  of  Wiltshire ;  Beaufort,  Marquis 
of  Dorset.  Other  m^nates,  who  had  not  taken  such  a  pro- 
minent share  in  the  business,  also  received  promotion,  the  Lord 
Neville  becoming  Karl  of  Westmorland,  and  Sir  Thcm;is  Percy, 
the  king's  seneschal,  Earl  of  Worcester.  No  man  could  ac- 
ciKC  Richard  of  being  an  ungenerous  paymaster  in  the  day  of 
his  victory- 
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CHAPTER  Vr.     , 

THE  TRIUMPH  OK  HENKV  OH  LANCASTER. 

Between  September  ag,  1397,  the  day  of  the  adjournment  of 
the  parliament  that  saw  the  death  of  Arundel  and  the  banish- 
fment  of  Warwick,  and  Ihe  day  when  Richard  signed  the  dncu- 
ment  which  stripped  him  of  his  crown,  September  29.  13^, 
there  intervened  precisely  two  years.  But  aa  he  spent  the  la,st 
two  months  of  that  period  as  a  fugitive  or  a  prisoner,  the  time  of 
his  despotic  rule,  his  '"tyranny,"  as  some  of  his  enemies  called 
it,  endured  for  no  more  than  twenty-two  months,  aII  packed 
full  of  incident  He  was  intoxicated  with  success,  and  deter- 
mined to  rule  at  last  according  to  his  own  arbitrary  will. 
The  nation  and  parliament  had  bowed  before  him  with  unex- 
pected subservience-  hardly  even  a  murmur  had  been  heard. 
In  1387  he  had  failed  in  his  first  snatch  at  autocracy  because  he 
had  no  sufficient  following  of  fdithful  adherenLs;  in  I3y7  he 
had  gathered  a  formidable  band  of  supporters,  and  had  bound 
them  to  himself  by  the  double  tic  of  blood  shed  in  common  and 
of  plunder  equally  shared.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  appre- 
ciated the  fact  that,  despite  the  duchies  and  earldoms  which  he 
had  showered  upon  them ,  they  were  not  strnrg  with  the  strength 
of  the  old  feudal  families.  Only  Mowbray  and  Montagu  were 
territorial  ma^ates  of  real  importance :  the  Hollands,  Aumerle, 
Scrope^  Despenser,  Beaufort,  despite  their  late  gains  of  con- 
fiscated  land,  were  nut  the  real  equals  of  the  ancient  baronial 
houses.  Their  high  lilies  belied  their  real  insignificance — they 
were  a  court  noblesse  and  little  more;  in  common  parlance 
they  were  dukelings  and  not  dukes,^  ITie  whole  of  them  com- 
bined did  not  possess  nearly  so  great  territorial  power  as  the 


'QuoH  vulguea  dniiorie  vocabant  noa  Ducea  iied  Dukelto9,a.  diminuEivo 
{Aia*tiUs  Rieardi  II.,  p,  323). 
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single  house  of  Lancaster.  They  provtd  a  slender  reed  to 
lean  upon  when  the  spirit  of  the  nation  grew  sudy  and  the 
king;  needed  armed  support  Richard  seems  t6~Eave  thought 
that  with  a  packed  upper  bench  in  the  house  of  lords  and  a 
packed  Commons  below,  he  might  venture  upon  anything,  He 
was  sn  far  right  that  he  certainly  might  have  reigned  for  many 
years,  had  he  but  displayed  common  prudence  and  ruled  his 
tongue  aright.  But,  tired  of  ten  years  of  self-suppression  and 
dissimulation,  he  wa^  determined  to  have  something  more  than 
the  reality  of  power :  he  must  needs  flaunt  his  prerogative  in  the 
nation's  face  at  every  possible  opportunity,  exuitrng-  in  freakish 
displays  of  arbitrary  powc;r,  and  epigrams  worthy  of  Caligula 
or  Nero.  Who  could  tolerate  a  king  who  let  slip  the  &bii£t 
{ifctrtm  that  the  lawy  of  England  were  in  his  mouth,  and  some- 
times in  his  breast  still  undivnlged,  not  in  any  statute  book? 
Who  could  live  safely  under  a  sovereigi-r  who  dared  assert 
before  a  large  audience  that  the  lives  and  lands  of  his  subjects 
were  his  own,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  his  good  pleasure, 
despite  all  l^al  forms?' 

Some  historians  have  suggested  that  Richard  was  a  little 
mad  in  his  latter  year^;  but  if  so  there  was  method  in  his 
madness.  His  attacks  on  the  constitution  were  carried  out 
with  cunning  and  ingenuity.  The  most  deadly  of  them  was 
delivered  during  the  5rst  meeting  of  parliament  which  foiiowed 
his  victory  of  September,  1397.  In  the  following  January  the 
houses  were  ordered  to  assemble  at  Shrewsbury.  The  Com- 
mons were  ^till  the  packed  assembly  of  the  late  ^^e^sion.  with 
the  obsequious  Hushy  as  speaker.  The  eight  lords  appellant 
came  forward  to  demand  that  all  the  sentences,  judgments 
and  confii^cations  passed  by  Gloucesters  faction  in  its  day  of 
power  should  be  reversed,  and  sll  its  laws  repealed.  This 
was  done  ;  the  king  declared,  at  the  request  of  both  houses, 
that  all  the  acts  of  the  parliament  of  his  eleventh  year  were 
null  and  void.  He  also  revoked  the  judgment  passed  upon 
Suffolk  in  IjKo,  and  went  out  of  his  way  to  declare  that  the 
two  Desperisers,  the  favourites  of  Edward  IL,  had  been  il- 
legally condemned  and  executed  in   TJ26;  even  such  ancient 


'  I  Kc  no  rcatun  to  duubt  these  SEOtieii  frum  the  "  Ariidci^"  uf  1309.     Eadi 
iBj-irg  it  reporied  to  ha^e  betn  made  bcfart  many  i^iinch'BeEi, 
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mons.  Six  lords  and  Four  of  the  lower  house  were  to  form  a  chap. 
quorum.  The  committee  was  of  course  shamelessly  packed  ;  '^*- 
it  ircluded  seven  of  the  lords  appellants  and  only  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  older  baronage  {Northumberland  and  NTarch), 
as  well  as  Speaker  Bushy  and  live  others  of  the  king's  un- 
scrupulous adherents  from  the  Commons.  To  this  preposterous 
body  of  nominees  there  was  conveyed  "  power  to  examine, 
answer  and  determine  all  the  petitions  before  parliament,  and 
the  matters  contained  in  them,  as  well  as  other  matters  moved 
in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  undetermined  business  depend- 
ing from  them,  as  they  shall  deem  best,  according  to  their  good 
advice  and  discretion,  by  authority  of  parliament ".  To  put  it 
shortly  this  partisan  committee  was  entrusted  with  most  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  parliament.  It  is  questionable  whether 
the  barons  and  burgesses  understood  how  far  they  were  voting 
away  thar  own  privileges,  but  the  king  knew  precisely  what 
he  was  doing,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  used  this  body  of 
delegates  as  his  most  precious  instrument  of  governance.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  had  succeeded  in  inducing  parh'ament  to  com- 
mit suicide  ;  there  was  no  check  left  on  his  authority. 

A  personal  quarrel  between  the  two  greatest  of  the  peers 
who  had  been  Richard's  tools  and  accomph'ces  during  the  late 
coup  ^^taf  enlivened  the  last  day  but  one  of  the  parliament 
(January  30).  Henry  of  Lancaster,  Duke  of  Hereford,  delated 
Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  using  treasonable  lan- 
guage and  trying  to  draw  him  into  a  conspiracy.  According 
to  the  information  which  he  laid  against  his  sometime  friend 
and  ally,  Hereford  had  been  riding  from  Brentford  to  London 
a  month  ago,  in  December,  1357,  when  he  fell  in  with  Norfolk 
on  the  way.  After  some  conversation  the  latter  had  asked 
him  whether  he  was  aware  of  the  perilous  situation  in  which 
he  now  stood.  Henry,  according  to  his  own  story,  replied 
that  he  did  not  understand  what  his  companion  meant.  There- 
upon Norfolk  explained  to  him  that  the  king,  despite  his  present 
showofaffection  to  them  both,  had  never  forgiven  their  doings 
in  1387-88  at  Radcot  Bridge  and  elsewhere.  "All  that  has 
been  forgotten,  and  we  have  ample  pardons,  and  are  in  the 
best  of  favour,"  said  Hereford.  Norfolk  replied  that  Gloucester 
and  Anindet  had  pardons  loo,  which  had  not  much  availed 
them,  and  added  that  he  h^d  certairi  information  that  John 
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Holland.  Scrope,  Salisbury,  and  Despenser,  the  king's  most 
intimate  friends,  were  daily  urging  their  master  that  he  woiild 
never  be  safe  while  two  of  the  original  lords  appellant  still 
survived.  They  would  before  long  f^ersuade  Richard  to  make 
an  end  both  of  himself  and  of  Hereford ;  some  day  the  king's 
hand  would  fall  upon  them_  Hereford^  so  he  declared,  an- 
swered that  he  would  believe  no  such  foul  accusation  against 
his  master.  He  thought  it  his  duty,  he  said,  to  divulge  the 
whole  conversation,  and  had  been  directed  to  report  ft  to 
parliament  He  now  sought  pardon  for  all  offences  that  he 
had  ever  given  to  the  king,  a  grace  which  Richard  readily 
granted. 

This  was  an  astonishing  move  on  the  part  of  Henry  of 
Hereford.  If  hi.s  story  was  true,  and  there  seems  every  reason 
to  believe  it,  he  had  acted  rn  an  unchivalrou't  and  di^raceful 
fashion  in  betraying  Norfolk's  indiscreet  confidences.  And 
his  turpitude  was  equalled  by  his  folly,  for  Norfolk  was  un- 
doubtedly ri]^ht  in  his  suspicions;  Richard^  though  he  had 
fawned  upon  the  two  dukes  while  they  were  nf  use  to  him,  can 
never  have  forgotten  that  they  had  once  been  Gloucester's 
allies  J  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that,  as  Norfolk  sup- 
posed, he  had  already  marked  them  out  for  ultimate  destruc- 
tion. Hereford,  however,  blind  to  thfs  probability,  soupjht  to 
destroy  Norfolk,  either  in  order  to  curry  favour  with  the  king, 
or  because  of  some  private  grudge.  By  so  doing  he  had  given 
Richnrd  a  chance  of  destroying  him  :  for  if  the  king  chose  to 
disbelieve  him.  he  might  be  accused  of  having  brought  false 
accusations  against  his  fellow-magnate  and  be  disgraced  as  the 
vilest  of  perjurers.  Richard  must  have  felt  inclined  to  shout 
for  joy  when  he  saw  how  his  cousin^s  delation  of  Norfolk  had 
placed  in  his  hands  the  happy  choice  between  crushing  die 
one  as  a  false  accuser  or  the  other  as  a  traitor.  He  seemi^  to 
have  hesitated  which  course  to  adopt;  he  summoned  both 
dukes  before  him  at  Oswestry  on  February  23,  where  Here- 
ford renewed  his  charge  and  Norfolk  gave  him  the  lie  direct. 
The  king  then  declared  that  he  would  lay  the  matter  before 
his  new  parliamentary  committee,  which  met  at  Bristol  on 
March  19.  The  committee  referred  it  to  a  court  of  chivalry^ 
which  assembled  at  Windsor  on  April  aS  and  decided  that  a 
judicial  duel  would  be  the  proper  way  to  end  the  dispute,  since 
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neither  of  the  tvro  dukes  could  produce  witnesses  or  documents 
to  back  his  version  of  their  wayside  interview.  It  looked  as  if 
the  king  had  resotved  to  throw  the  decision  upon  the  hazard 
of  the  lancc  :  and  Hereford  was  considered  the  better  jouster 
of  the  pair. 

But  Richard's  plan  was  deeper :  it  had  already  occurred  to 
him  that  it  would  be  best  of  all  to  remove  not  one  but  both  of 
the  dukes.  Lists  were  prepared  at  Coventry  on  September 
i6,  and  the  apf}c!Iant  and  defendant  had  taken  their  places, 
lowered  their  vizors,  and  couched  their  spears,  when  the  king 
suddenly  threw  down  his  truncheon,  stopped  the  combat,  and 
called  Hereford  and  Norfolk  to  the  fool  of  his  throne.  He 
then  announced  thai  he  had  decided  to  take  the  di^cisfon  of 
the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  to  banish  both  the  rivals, 
Hereford  for  ten  years,  Norfolk  for  life,  because  at  the  court 
held  at  Windsor  he  had  confessed  to  some,  though  not  to  all, 
of  the  charges  made  against  him.  For  exiling  Hereford  the 
king  g?ive  no  more  excuse  than  that  it  was  necessary  to  pre- 
vent factious  quarrels  and  maintain  the  peace  of  the  realm. 
But  every  one  could  see  that  if  the  appeUant's  charges  were! 
true,  as  the  heavier  penalty  imposed  on  Norfolk  implied,  I 
it  was  monstrous  injustice  to  pass  any  sentence  whatever 
upon  hfm.  Popular  sentiment,  which  had  been  estranged 
from  Hereford  when  he  made  himself  an  informer,  veered 
round  in  his  favour.  Richard  so  far  rcc<^nised  this  fact  that 
he  reduced  his  cousin's  exile  from  ten  to  six  years,  bade  him 
adieu  with  many  polite  phrases,  and  handed  to  him  letters 
commendatory  to  the  King  of  France,  and  other  foreign 
princes.  Rut  such  hollow  courtesy  could  not  cloak  the  in- 
justice done.  Richarxl  had  created  for  himself  a  rival  with  a 
legitimate  grievance,  and  had  to  bear  the  full  odium  of  bb 
iniquitous  proceedings. 

When  Hereford  and  Norfolk  had  taken  their  departure 
the  king  seems  to  have  considered  that  his  hands  were  com- 
pletely free  ;  he  plunged  into  a  series  of  captious  and  arbitrary 
acts,  as  unwise  as  they  were  unconstitutional,  ITie  only  per- 
son in  the  realm  whom  he  thought  il  worth  while  Co  propitiate 
was  his  uncle  of  Lancaster,  for  whom,  despite  his  banishment 
of  Hereford,  he  professed  a  great  regard.  Ju?^t  before  the 
Coventry  meeting  he  had   intruded  Henry   Beaufort,  John's 
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third  son,  into  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln,  He  was  a.  mere  youth 
of  twenty-two,  and  his  predecessor,  John  Bockyngham,  who 
refused  Co  resign,  wa;^  translated  against  his  own  will  to  Lich- 
field, to  the  great  scandal  of  the  clerj^y.  This  despotic  act  was 
but  typical  of  Richard's  whole  policy  in  1398-99.  The  list  of 
his  misdoings  during  the  last  year  of  his  reign  contain  some 
extraordinary  items.  Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  was  that 
he  proclaimed  that  seventeen  southern  and  eastern  counties 
had  committed  treason  in  their  corporate  capacity  in  1387.  by 
sending  their  levies  to  join  the  array  of  the  lords  appellant. 
Having  declared  all  previous  pardons  invalid,  he  wo'a  imposed 
on  them  a  fine  of  arbitrary  amount,  called  Le  Plcsannce^  be- 
cause he  fixed  it  at  such  a  sum  as  he  pleased.  The  money 
was  not  actually  raised,  but  the  proctors  of  the  counties  were 
forced  to  sign  and  seal  bonds  of  obligation  for  it.  which  Richard 
announced  that  he  should  produce  whenever  he  thought  fit.  In 
a  similar  fashion,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  he  could  make 
his  subjects  obedient  by  keeping  penalties  hanging  over  their 
heads,  he  compelled  many  privale  persons  to  seal  blank  deeds, 
which  he  could  fill  up  as  he  pleased  if  they  offended  him. 
He  also  borrowed  great  sums  of  money  by  forced  loans — 
an  old  grie\^arce — and  pledged  his  word  to  discharge  these 
debts,  but  refrained  from  doing  so,  in  order  to  interest  his 
creditors  in  the  stability  of  his  throne.  Nor  was  borrowing 
his  only  means  of  extorting  money ;  he  is  accused  of  raising 
purveyances  and  tallages  at  his  will,  and  covering  his  proceed- 
ings by  the  assent  of  the  parliamentary  committee,  to  which 
the  ordinary'  powers  of  parliament  had  been  conveyed  at  the 
disgraceful  session  of  Shrewsbury, 

We  are  lold  that  Richard  grew  more  and  more  elated  by 
his  arbitrary  power  as  the  months  rolled  on,  that  he  used  words 
of  unseemly  violence  at  the  council  board  whenever  objections 
were  raised  against  any  of  his  proposals,  that  he  brow-beat  the 
judges,  and  caused  numerous  persons  to  be  seized  and  kept  in 
prison  for  an  indefinite  time  without  trial.  He  also  imposed  a 
new  oath  on  all  his  sheriffs,  binding  them  not  only  to  arrest 
traitors,  but  to  delate  all  persons,  whatever  their  status,  who 
criticised  the  royal  acts  or  spoke  ili  of  the  royal  person.  It 
must  be  conceded  that,  although  there  was  so  much  sound  and 
fury  in  Richard's  words^  he  \vas  comparatively  merciful  in  his 
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deeds '.  only  two  persons  in  all  seem  to  have  been  condemned 
for  trei'ion  during  his  time  of  tyranny,  and  ne[ther  of  these 
was  executed.  But  his  gerfcral  conduct  was  intolerable — he 
frightened  all  men  though  he  struck  down  but  few — and  it 
was  clear  that  he  was  growing  more  ungovernable  every  day, 
Tt  is  said  that  he  had  vague  dreams  of  greatness  floating  he- 
fore  him,  and  listened  to  soothsayers,  who  promised  that  he 
should  ere  long  be  elected  emperor  and  become  the  first  prince 
on  earth-  It  would  seem  that  this  idea  had  been  fostered  by 
some  overtures  made  to  him  in  1397  by  several  of  the  German 
electoral  princes,  who  were  discontented  with  his  drunken 
brorher-in-law,  Wenceslaus  of  Bohemia. 

On  February  $.  1399.  died  John  of  Gaunt,  who  U  said  to 
have  Fallen  into  a  lingering  sickness  after  his  son's  banishment, 
mainly  out  of  mere  sorrow  of  heart.  The  king  at  once  sei;«d 
upon  the  whole  of  hfs  enormous  estates,  though  at  the  time  of 
Hereford's  banishment  he  had  assured  him  that  he  was  in 
no  wise  disinherited  or  deprived  of  his  civil  rightSn  Indeed, 
Henry  had  been  spedally  allowed  to  appoint  proctors  to  re- 
ceive seizin  of  any  property  that  might  accrue  to  him  in  his 
absence,  and  do  homage  in  his  name.  On  March  iS  Richard, 
with  the  assent  of  his  parliamentary  committee,  declared  his 
cousin  an  exile  for  life,  cancelled  the  letters  patent  by  which 
he  had  been  given  leave  to  delegate  his  rights  to  his  proctors, 
and  declared  the  whole  Lancaster  inheritance  to  have  escheated 
to  the  crown.  This  was  an  act  of  mere  wilful  tyranny  ; 
Hereford  had  done  nothing  in  his  absence  which  could  be 
twisted  into  the  least  semblance  of  disloyalty,  and  it  became 
evident  that  his  exile  had  been  decreed  with  the  deliberate 
intention  of  defrauding  him  of  his  birthright.  But  Richard 
seems  to  have  been  quite  unconscious  of  the  storm  of  wrath 
and  contempt  which  his  act  had  provoked,  and  to  have  under- 
rated  the  influence  and  daring  of  his  cousinn 

Juat  before  he  confiscated  the  Lancaster  estates,  Richard 
had  announced  his  intention  of  departing  for  many  months  to 
Ireland,  His  presence  beyond  St,  Geot^'s  Channel  had  been 
rendered  necessary  by  an  untoward  incident.  The  effect  of  his 
visit  to  Ireland  in  I3y4had  gradually  worn  ofT^  and  many  of  the 
native  chiefs  had  relapsed  into  rebellion  b>'  1398.  There  was 
specially  friction  with  Art  MacMurrough  of  Leinster,  who  had 
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promised  the  king  to  surrender  his  fastnesses  in  the  Wicklow 
hills  in  return  for  other  lands,  and  refused  to  carry  out  his  pledge. 
When  threatened  with  outlawry  he  made  a  sudden  descent  into 
the  Pale,  took  and  sacked  Carlow^  and  defeated  and  ^lew  the 
lord- lieu  tenant,  the  young  Earl  of  March,  who  had  come  out 
against  him  with  a  hastily -gathered  levy  of  the  Englishry  of 
KiJdare,  on  August  15,  i59S-  This  disastrous  combat  at  Kelis 
not  only  shook  the  foundation  of  the  royal  power  in  Ireland, 
but  deprived  Richard  of  the  destined  successor  to  his  throne : 
the  rights  of  March  passed  to  his  two  infant  boys.  The  king 
swore  that  MacMurrot^h  should  pay  dearly  for  his  victory,  and 
ordered  ships?  and  stores  to  be  collected  at  Bristol  and  Milford 
for  an  expedition,  which  was  to  sail  after  Easter.  By  April 
the  preparations  were  far  advanced  ;  money,  horses  and  a 
military  train  had  been  procured,  mainly  by  taxing  the  re- 
ligious houses  in  a  flagrantly  ill^al  fashion.  The  majority 
of  the  baron^e  had  been  summoned  to  follow  the  king ;  all 
were  direcletl  to  bring  comparatively  small  conllngents,  but 
to  sec  that  they  were  well  equipped  and  provided  for  a  long 
campaign.  On  May  29  Richard  set  sail,  taking  with  him  his 
large  bodyguard  of  Cheshire  archers,  his  treasure,  and  the 
crown  jewels  and  regalia.  He  \vas  accompanied  by  the  Dukes 
of  Aumerle  and  Exeter,  the  Earls  of  Gloucesler.  Salisbury  and 
Worccsicr,  his  cojsin  the  young  Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  many  magnates  more^  His  nephew  the  Duke  of 
Surrey  had  gone  before  with  a  small  force  to  rally  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  Pale.  There  were  two  notable  absentees  from  the 
host,  the  Ear]  of  Northumberland  and  his  son,  Henry  Percy  : 
they  had  been  ordered  to  attend,  but  sent  polite  excuses  that 
troubles  on  the  Scottish  march  prevented  their  appearance, 

It  will  be  noted  that  Richard  took  with  him  nearly  all  his 
trustworthy  adherents.  Of  his  appellants  only  Scrope  Earl  of 
Wiltshire,  the  lord-treasurer,  and  the  Mar^^uis  of  Dorset  were 
left  behind-  He  had  taken  the  precaution  of  dragging  in 
his  train  the  heirs  of  the  exiled  Hereford  and  the  murdered 
Gloucester,  two  young  boys  destined  lo  unequal  fates :  the  one 
was  to  be  the  victor  of  Agincourt,  the  other  was  to  die  of  the 
plague  ere  he  attained  his  fifreenth  year.  The  charge  of  Eng- 
land was  handed  over  to  ihc  old  Duke  of  York  as  lieutenant 
of  the  king :  he  was  incapable  of  mischief  himself,  but  Richard 
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docs  not  seem  to  have  reflected  that  he  was  also  incapable  of  chap. 
keeping  others  from  it  As  councillors  and  assistants  York  had  ^'■ 
only  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  Sir  John  Bush/,  the  obsequious 
Speaker  of  the  late  house  of  commons,  with  Sir  Thomas  Green 
and  Sir  William  Bagot,  two  of  Richard's  household  knights, 
tocils  whom  he  had  osed  in  many  of  his  most  illegal  and 
unpopular  acts. 

The  army  landed  at  Waterford  on  May  31.  After  resting 
six  days  at  that  port  Richard  ad\/anced  to  Kilkenny,  and  then 
plunged  into  the  rugged  territories  of  MacMurrough.  During 
the  month  of  June  he  was  occupied  in  fruitless  marches  and 
countermarches  iT\  the  Lcinstcr  mountains.  The  Irish  refused 
to  give  battle,  but  hung  about  the  invading  army,  harassing 
it  by  unexpected  attacks  and  n:ghtly  alarms.  Sometime 
early  in  July.  Richard,  having  exhausted  all  his  provisions, 
came  down  to  the  ,'>ea  at  Arklow.  and  marched  by  the  coast- 
road  to  Dublin,  where  he  arrived  with  a  dilapidated  and 
half'Starved  following.  He  was  just  about  to  recommence 
operations,  when  about  July  10  Sir  William  Bagot  arrived  from 
England,  bringing  the  disastrous  news  that  the  whole  north 
was  in  revolt  under  the  banner  of  Henry  of  Lancaster,  By  a 
strange  fatality  no  ship  had  come  in  from  the  cast  for  many 
days  ;  it  was  six  weeks  since  any  certain  news  had  been 
received  of  what  was  going  on  beyond  St  George's  Channel. 
Richard  at  once  sent  off  Salisbury,  the  most  trusted  of  his 
lieutenants,  to  raise  the  faithful  county  of  Chester  and  the 
North  Welsh.  There  was  rot  enough  shipping  at  Dublin 
to  carry  the  whole  army,  and  the  king  determined  to  make  a 
forced  march  to  Waterford,  and  there  pick  up  the  fleet  which 
had  brought  him  to  Ireland,  This  resolve  cost  him  a  week  of 
precious  time  ;  he  embarked  in  haste  and  got  a  fair  wind,  hut 
it  was  only  between  the  23nd  and  the  25th  that  his  ships  came 
str^gling  into  Milford  Haven.  Meanwhile  all  had  been  lost 
in  England,  Henry  of  Lancaster  had  landed  at  Ravenspur  on 
the  Humber  on  the  4th,  having  with  him  the  j'oung  Earl  of 
Anmdel,  the  earrs  uncle  the  banished  archbishop,  and  an 
armed  retinue  of  not  more  than  loo  persons.  But  he  came  to 
friends  who  had  been  warned  to  expect  him ;  ever  ance  the 
decree  that  had  robbed  him  of  his  inheritance  he  had  been  in 


communication  with  malcontents  all  over  the  realm  :  even  per- 
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sons  so  high  in  Richard's  favour  as  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  had 
been  correapondmg'  with  him.  His  father's  vassaia  in  York- 
shire and  the  midlands  had  sent  him  secret  assurances  of  their 
fidelity,  and  the  northern  earls,  North umbeH and  and  West- 
mnrland,  were  certainly  in  the  plot. 

It  is  only  the  fact  that  half  England  had  sent  hirn_  en- 
couragement which  explains  Duke  Henry's  debarkation  in 
Yorkshire  at  the  head  of  such  a  handful  of  followers.  He 
knew  that  he  was  certain  of  instant  succonr;  within  two  days 
he  had  been  joined  by  many  of  the  tenants  of  the  I.,ancaster 
estates;  within  a  week  Northumberland  and  Westmorland 
and  the  Lords  Willoughby  and  Greystock  had  come  in.  At 
a  great  assembly  held  at  Uoncaster,  Henry  swore  to  them  all 
that  he  had  comci  not  as  traitor  aiming  at  the  crown,  but 
merely  to  claim  his  father's  inheritance,  and  to  drive  away 
the  king's  mischievous  favourites  and  ministers.  Pretenders 
generally  begin  with  such  professions,  but  it  is  certain  that 
most  of  Henry's  adherents  were  already  determined  to  set 
him  on  the  throne,  and  that  he  himself  had  no  other  end  in 
view. 

Meanwhile  the  old  Duke  of  York  had  sent  off  Bagot  to 
warn  King  Richard,  and  had  summoned  all  the  forces  of  the 
south  and  the  midlands  to  meet  him  at  St,  Albans.  The 
shire-levies  came  in  great  numbers,  but  the  gentry  hung 
back;  only  i,doo  lances  could  be  collected  after  many  days 
of  waiting.  But  men-at-arms  and  archer.'*  alike  let  jtbc 
clearly  understood  that  they  had  no  wish  to  fight  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  and  regarded  his  cause  as  just.  York  perceived 
that  it  would  be  insane  to  march  against  the  invader  and  offer 
battle.  After  some  hesitation  he  moved  westw^ird,  leaving 
London  uncovered,  and  proposing  to  join  the  king  when  he 
should  have  disembarked  from  Ireland,  Henry  took  the 
same  direction,  with  the  object  of  demolishing  or  winning 
over  York's  army  before  Richard  should  appear.  Thus  the 
two  forces,  moving  on  convening  lines,  came  into  contact 
between  Bristol  and  Berkeley  on  July  2j.  Among  all  the 
magnates  of  the  royal  army  only  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  and 
Sir  William  Elmham  attempted  to  make  their  men  fight ;  both 
were  taken  prisoners  after  a  trifling  skirmish.  The  rest  of  the 
troops  joined   the  rebels  without  any  hesitation,  and  York  w^" 
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forced  to  follow  their  example,  and  to  pretend  that  he  was  CHAR 
satisfied  with  hts  nephew's  j^rofeisTorlsor  royalty  to'  the  crown.  ~^" 
Scrapie  irualiy,  and  Green  escaped  to  Bristol,  and  shut  them- 
selves up  in  the  castle,  but  the  govemorj  Sir  Peter  Courtcnay, 
surrendered  at  the  first  summons,  and  gave  up  the  refugees, 
Lancaster  ordered,  or  allowed,  them  to  be  beheaded  in  a 
tumultuary  fashion  by  his  followers,  without  any  trial. 

Some  days  before  Bristol  fell,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  had 
arrived  at  Chester,  and  gathered  a  force  in  the  kings  name. 
Richard  hlmseJf  too  had  just  landed  at  Milford  Haven.  It 
seemed  likely  that  there  should  be  sharp  fighting,  though  the 
rebel  army  much  oiitniimbeTeri  the  tw'o  isolated  bodies  of 
ro/ali^ts.  But  the  king'a  hear!  failed  him  ;  he  dreaded  treach- 
ery among  his  followers,  and  when  the  news  of  the  defection 
of  Vork  and  the  death  of  Scrope  reached  him,  he  deserted  his 
army  by  night  and  fled  into  North  Wales,  accompanied  only  by 
Surrey  and  Exeter  and  a  small  escort.  Apparently  he  intended 
to  join  Salisbury's  force.having  more  confidence  in  the  Cheshire 
men  than  in  any  other  of  his  adherents.  On  discovering  that 
their  master  had  fled,  Worcester  and  Aumcrlc  disbanded  the 
army  from  Ireland,  and  after  some  hesitation  joined  the  enemy, 
Lancaster  meanwhile  marched  at  full  speed  up  the  line  of  the 
Welsh  border  towards  Chester.  At  his  approach  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  retired  into  the  mountains,  and  Cheshire  submitted. 
On  receiving  this  news  the  carl's  levies  melted  away,  and  he 
was  forced  to  shut  himself  up  in  Conway  Castle  with  the  wrecks 
of  his  force.  Here,  when  it  was  too  late,  he  was  joined  by  the 
king,  and  had  to  inform  him  that,  although  a  week  before 
he  had  bccii  at  the  head  of  several  thousand  men,  there  re- 
mained only  some  five-score  under  his  banner.  Richard  now 
spent  a  miserable  fortnight,  hurrying  about  between  the  castles 
of  Beaumaris,  Flint,  and  Holt,  seeking  apparently  for  some 
way  of  escape,  but  was  back  at  Conway  on  August  14.  From 
thence  he  sent  his  kinsmen  Exeter  and  Surrey  to  parley  with 
Lancaster,  who  still  lay  at  Chester,  The  duke  in  return  sent 
Archbishop  Arundel  and  Ihe  Earl  of  Northumberland  to  visit 
him  at  Conway.  After  conference  with  them  Richard  agreed 
to  ^urrenderj  he  consented  to  abdicate,  asking  nothing  more^ 
than  that  hislife'sliould  be  spared,  that  an  honourable  liveli- 
liood  should  be  assured  to  him,  and  that  his  last  adherents, 
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CHAP.    Exeter,  Surrey,  Salisbury,  Gloucester,  Bishop  Merke  of  Car- 
'^'      lisle  and  his  secretary,  John  Maudeleyn,  should  be  given  a 
safe  conduct,' 

These  terms  being  conceded,  Richard  rode  to  Flint  on 
the  ipthj  and  gave  himself  up  to  Lancaster,  who  received  him 
with  hypocritical  politeness,  and  informed  him  that  he  had 
come  to  help  him  to  govern  England  better  than  it  had  been 
ruled  for  the  last  twenty-two  years.  The  captive  was  then 
separated  from  hJs  friends,  and  taken  up  to  London  under 
escort,  Lancaster  forced  him  to  enter  the  capital  riding  on 
a  little  hackney  and  robed  in  a  plain  black  gown  ;  he  was 
greeted  with  hoots  and  insults,  while  the  victor  wa-;  welcomed 
with  royal  honours.  Richard  was  \hitt  up  in  the  Tower ;  the 
duke  took  possession  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster.  Anmdel 
at  the  same  time  dislodged  his  intrusive  successor,  Waldcn. 
from  Lambeth,  and  reassumed  his  functions  as  primate.  Par- 
liament had  been  summoned  in  Richard's  name  to  meet  on 
September  30.  But  on  the  day  before  the  ses.^ion  began  Eng- 
land  ceased  for  the  moment   to   own  a   king.     Richard  had 

nconscnlcd  to  execute  a  formal  deed  of  abdication,  in  which 
he  owned  himself  *^  insufficient  and  useless,"  and  declared  him- 
self  unworthy  to  reign  ;  he  read  it  aloud  in  his  chamber  in  the 
Tower  t>efore  Lancaster,  Archbishop  Arundel,  and  other  wit- 
nesses.     By  it  he  relea-sed  all  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance, 

'  and  made  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  Hereford 
his  proctors,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  his  resignation  to 
parliament, 

His  bearing  at  this  dismal  ceremony,  as  the  chronicles 
[nform  us,  was  tranquil,  even  cheerful.  We  should  have  ex- 
pected an  outbreak  of  hysterical  wrath ;  but  Richard's  temper 
on  any  given  occasion  was  incalculable.  Energy  and  apathy, 
over-confidence  and  abject  depression  came  to  him  at  the  in- 
appropriate moments.  It  is  astounding  to  find  that  a  prince  of 
such  high  spirit  twice  allowed  himself  to  be  humbled  without 
oflTeriug  resistance — in  138/  and  again  in  1399.  Why  did  he 
not  stake  his  fortune  with  Dc  Vcrc  at  Radcot  Bridge,  or  lead 
his  Irish  army  to  face  Lancaster's  levies?     His  enemies  called 

'The  story  given  by^Ct^ion  and  dthcr  admifcta  of  Richard,  10  the  cflcci  thai 
when  he  Burrtndcicd  be  wu  deluded  vitli  a  piomiite  Umt  he  bhould  hljl  be 
depoird,  cannot  be  cre^ifd. 
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him  H  cowarJ  :  the  king  who  will  not  couch  a  lance  in  dcfegcc'  CHAP. 

of  his  aTKcstral  crown  must  expect  such  taunts.  Yet  remem-  ^' 
benng;  his  bearing  before  Tyler's  horde,  we  cannot  adopt  such 
a  simple  explanation  o^  his  conduct.  He  was  a  creature  of 
moodSf  and  his  moods  always  visited  him  at  the  wrong  time. 
If  he  had  not  been  thoughtless,  arrogant,  and  overbearing  in 
1398,  he  might  have  reigned  for  many  a  year.  If  he  had  shown! 
common  resolution  in  1399,  he  might  have  made  a  fair  fight  for 
his  crown:  it  was  by  deserting  his  army  at  Milford  that  he 
mined  himself-  l^ter  events  showed  that  he  possessed  many 
friends^  anfl  that  they  would  have  defended  him  if  he  had  given 
them  the  chance.  It  was  not  the  deaths  of  Gloucester  and 
Arundel  that  doomed  him  to  destruction,  but  his  vain  boa3ting> 
hb  petty  interferences  with  the  liberties  of  his  subjects,  his  fits 
of  passion,  his  senseless  acts  of  injustice  to  men  of  minor  im- 
portance. He  had  succeeded  '\w  persuading  his  subjects  that 
no  man's  life  and  property  were  safe  under  his  rule,  that  he 
was  not  merely  aiming  at  revenge  on  his  old  foes  the  lords 
appellant,  but  at  exercising  a  freakish  tyranny  that  would  touch 
every  man.     Like  Domitian 

pi^iiit  pORtqiiain  ccrdonibus  ease  dmendua 
Cijcpciat;  hoc  nocuit  LuDiivum  cacilc  madcnii. 

Yet  few  tyrants  have  shed  so  little  blood — if  few  have  made 
so  many  foolish  boastji  concerning  their  prerogative.  Richard 
cannot  be  called  cruelf  nor  was  he  a  notorious  evil  liver,  nor 
a  thriftless  weakling.  Nevertheless  he  fooled  away  the  cro^vn 
which  kings  intellectually,  as  well  as  morally,  his  inferiors  pre- 
served to  their  death-day.  It  is  useless  to  lay  the  respon- 
sibility for  his  fall  on  the  heavy  heritage  received  from 
his  grandfather:  debt,  unlucky  wars,  popular  discontent.  He 
lived  down  his  early  troubles,  ruled  successfully  for  nine  years, 
and  then  deliberately  drew  down  upon  himself  a  second  storm 
by  his  coup  (C^Itit  of  1397  and  the  twentj'-two  months  of  arro- 
gant tyranny  that  followed.  No  sovereign  was  ever  more  en- 
tirely the  author  of  his  own  destructionn 

On  the  next  day,  September  30,  the  two  houses  assembled, 
to  find  an  empty  throne  facing  them.  Richard's  proctors 
read  his  deed  of  abdication,  and  the  primate  formally  proposed 
that  it  should  be  accepted.     At  his  suggestion  a  list  of  articles; 
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setting  forth  the  reasons  that  rendered  Richards  removal 
necessary,  was  rehearsed.  It  contained  thirty-three  clauses, 
which  summed  up  all  his  evil  doings,  not  only  his  acts  of 
the  last  two  years,  but  the  old  offences  of  1386-87.  Both  his 
constitutional^_5iiis  and  his  acts  of  opprcssfar  against  indl- 
viduaTs  are  set  forth  at  great  length.  He  "Ea3  TevieJ  d vtl  war| 
exactec!  XrTaTnSJ^'^xcs'^d^pufycyancesT'Jntcrfered'wi^  the 
iaw  courts,  jm'm -1  forced  loans,  imprisoned  his  aiibjocfa  irfflf- 
out  trial,  aliL-naLcd  the  roynl  estates,  forced  the  parliament  of 

"Shrewsbury  to  delegate  it.s  iiurhorlty  to  nn  illegal  committee^ 
extended  his  prerr^ative  beyond  all  ancient  precedents  He 
had  also  caused  Gloucester  "occuife  suffGcati,  simngulari,  et 
tnurdrari"  and  Arundel  to  be^hea^d,  in  spite  of  their  par- 
dons;  he  had  t>anished  and  disinherited  Henry  of  Lancaster, 
exiled  the  primate,  and  imprisoned  Warwick  and  Cobham, 
though  al!  of  them  possessed  similar  charters  of  pardon  for 
their  offences.  When  the  recital  of  the  articles  was  ended 
both  houses  voted  that  **f6r  the  greater  security  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  nation  and  the  good  of  the  realm,"  the  kin^ 
should  be  deposed-  A  commission  of  four  peers  and  three 
commoners  was  chosen  to  execute  the  sentence,  and  their 
president,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  read  a  formal  declaration 
that  Richard  was  deprived  of  his  royal  office  "on  account  of 
his  perjuries,  cruellies,  and  many  other  crimes,"  and  that  the 
throne  of  England  was  thereby  vacant 

Immediately  on  the  completion  of  this  act  Lancaster  rose 
from  his  seat  among  the  dukes  and  claimed  the  crown.  "Jn. 
the  name  of  God,  I,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  challenge  this  realm, 
this  crown,  and  all  the  members  and  appurtenances  thereof,  as 
by  the  right  blood  coming  of  King  Henry,  and  through  that 
right  that  God  of  His  grace  hath  sent  me,  with  the  help  of  my 
kin  and  my  friends,  to  recov^er  it ',  the  which  ri^alm  was  in  point 
to  be  undone,  for  default  of  governance  and  undoing  of  the 
laws."  The  form  of  words  was  curious  :  Henry  claimed  the 
crown  by  right  of  conquest,  which  was  undeniable,  but  also  by 

"right  of  descent,  which  was  inexplicable,  unless  he  wished  Co 
set  forth  a  theory  thai  the  throne  of  England  could  descend  to 
male  heirs  only ;  otherwise  the  children  of  the  Karl  of  M^rch 
stood  before  him  in  the  succession  as  descending  from  Lionel 
of  Clarence.     Of  such  a  theory  the  duke  said  nothing,  nor  did 
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be  mention  Edward  IJI.  as  his  progenitor,  but  Henry  III,  It 
would  seem  that  he  was  hinting  at  a  silly  tale  put  about  by  his 
adherents  to  the  effect  that  his  maternal  ancestor.  Edmund 
"  Crouch  back,"  Earl  of  Lancaster,  had  been  the  elder  5on  of 
Henry  lll.j  but  excluded  hy  his  father  from  the  throne  in 
favour  of  Edward  I.,  on  account  of  his  peisonai  deformity. 
This  theory  had  been  seriously  discussed  at  a  council  of  bishops, 
doctors,  and  others,  held  on  September  21,  and  had  been  ap- 
parently put  aside ;  there  was  good  proof,  both  in  the  chronicles 
and  in  state  records,  that  Edmiuid  was  born  long  after  Edward, 
and  his  nickname  '*  C rout h back  "  had  no  reference  to  any  bodily 
defect-  [t  was  shameless  of  Henry  to  ground  a  claim  on  a 
lying  tale  which  his  own  followers  had  refused  to  back,  and 
which  he  did  not  even  venture  to  set  forth  in  fulL  But  his 
reference  to  Henry  IM.  seems  to  prove  that  he  thought  it  worth 
while  to  recall  the  legend.  His  real  claim  rested  only  on  con- 
quest, and  on  the  assent  of  parliament  which  ^as  about  to  be 
granted  him.  Eor  without  a  moment's  delay  the  Lords  spiritual 
and  temporal  and  the  Commons  voted  that  they  would  have  him 
for  their  king,  and  Archbishop  Arundel  took  him  by  the  hand 
and  installed  hiin  on  the  vacant  throne.  It  is  notable  that  no 
one  said  a  word  in  favour  of  the  young  Earl  of  March,  whom 
Richard  had  designated  as  his  heir.  In  the  last  precedent  for 
a  royal  deposition — that  of  Edward  H. — parhament  had  duly 
recognised  the  nearest  of  kin  to  the  outgoing  sovereign.  But 
things  were  different  in  1327  ;  Edmund  of  March's  claim  was 
not  so  direct  as  thdt  of  Edward  111.  had  been,  and  thnugh 
it  would  have  been  a  conceivable  course  to  propose  that  he 
should  be  crowned  and  Lancaster  rule  as  his  regent,  no  such 
suggestion  was  made.  It  cannot  have  been  forgotten  that 
there  w;^s  good  precedent  for  regarding  the  crown  of  England 
as  elective,  and  ior  passing  over  March,  even  as  Arthur  of 
Brittany  had  been  passed  over  in  1199, 

Henry  of  Lancaster,  therefore,  was  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses an  elective  king,  who  came  to  the  throne  under  a  bargain 
to  give  the  realm  the  good  governance  which  his  predecessor 
had  denied.  Tn  one  sense  his  position  was  strong,  he  had  for 
the  moment  an  immense  majority  of  the  nation  at  his  back  i 
but  in  another  sense  he  was  weaker  than  any  of  his  pre* 
decessors  for  many  a  year.     He  had  sanctioned  the  theory 
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CHAP,  that  kirgs  can  be  deposed  for  misrule,  and  if  his  own  adminis- 
TralioTi  proved  unToftOiiatc,  It  was  open  to  any  malcontent  to 
raise  against  him  the  cry  that  he  liad  himself  raised  against 
Xing  Richard.  When  rebels  brought  against  him  the  same 
charges  of  thriftless  misrule  that  had  been  fatal  to  his  pre- 
decessor, lit  had  to  refute  them  with  the  sword.  He  kept  his 
throne  on!/  because  he  proved  a  statesman  of  sufficient  ability 
to  conciliate  a  majority  of  his  subjects.  He  had  to  perform 
miracles  of  tact,  enei^y^  and  discretion,  in  order  to  keep  that 
sufficient  majority  of  the  nation  at  his  back.  He  succeeded 
in  the  task,  and  ultimately  won  through  all  his  troubles  to  a 
period  of  comparative  safety  and  tranquillity.  It  was  a  weary 
and  often  a  humiliating^  g^nie,  for  Henry  had  to  coax  and 
wheedle  his  parliaments  where  a  monarch  with  a  strictly 
legitimate  title  could  have  stood  upon  his  dignity  and  appealed 
to  his  divine  right  to  govern.  But  the  story  is  intensely 
interesting,  as  being  the  first  episode  of  what  we  may  call 
const! tLtional  government  in  the  modem  sense, 
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At  his  acccMion  King  Henry  IV.  was  a  man  of  thirty-four, 
which  in  those  days  meant  a  man  already  well  within  Ihc 
bounds  of  middle  age.  He  had  married  at  sixteen,  and  was 
now  a  Widower  with  si_y  children,  four  boys  and  two  girls,  of 
whom  the  eldest,  Henry  of  Monmouth,  was  in  his  thirteenth 
year.  He  was  a  sloutly^built  |»werful  man,  with  a  handsome 
but  rather  broad  face,  and  a  short  peaked  russet  beard.  He 
had  an  extraordinary  and  untiring;  fund  of  vitality :  he  was  a 
practised  jouster  in  the  lists,  and  an  experienced  soldier,  Bui 
it  was  perhaps  as  a  traveller  that  he  was  most  notable:  he 
had  twice  been  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  once  had  gone  ofT  to 
the  edge  of  Christendom  in  order  to  serve  on  a  "crusade" 
vvith  the  Teutonic  knights  of  Prussia  against  the  heathen  of 
Lithuania.  Henry  was  courteous,  aflfabje,  and  tactful,  and 
these  were  the  qualities  which  in  the  end  enabled  him  to  keep 
his  crown  safe.  Energetic  and  untiring  as  he  was,  he  might 
have  failed  to  maintain  his  hold  on  England  if  he  had  been 
stiff-backed  and  arroganL  His  suavity  was  the  more  remark- 
able because  he  had  naturally  a  high  temper  ;  but  he  succeeded 
in  keeping  it  in  check  on  all  but  a  very  few  occasions.  He 
was  unscrupulous^  as  all  who  study  the  exact  details  of  his 
dealings  with  his  unhappy  predecessor  must  acknowledge,  and 
he  was  cruel  on  occasion,  when  cruelty  could  do  him  no 
political  harm.  But  on  the  whole  we  shall  wonder  at  his 
moderation  in  bloodshedding  ;  his  doing  away  with  Richard 
IL  at  Pontefract  was,  putting  morals  aside,  a  necessary  and 
politic  act  from  his  own  point  of  view,  and  justified  itself  by  its 
results.  Altogether,  he  was  a  solid,  practical,  wary  personage, 
the  very  opposite  of  his  unfortunate  predecessor.     Henry  was 
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P.  certainly  not  an  amiable  character,  though  be  was  £ar  frocn 
being  a  monster  of  wickedness  or  a  mere  Machiavellian  plotter. 
With  h]*i  comt^'nalion  of  t^ct  and  ^nergyn  unscrupu  loudness 
and  caution,  he  was  precisely  the  sort  of  sovereign  who  could 
make  usurpation  succeed,  and  establish  a  dynasty  on  founda- 
tions that  had  originally  been  anything  bat  secure- 
On  the  Wednesday  following  Henry's  election  the  com- 
mittee of  seven  named  to  execute  the  deposition  of  Richard 
[1.  went  to  the  Tower  antl  reaii  to  the  ex-krng  the  sentence 
which  parliament  had  passed  mi  him.  Richard  replied  "^thal 
he  knew  well  that  they  were  saying  nought  but  that  with 
which  they  had  been  charged  "  and  "that  he  hoped  his  cousin 
would  be  a  good  lord  to  him  ".  He  showed  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance, and  made  special  request  thai  he  should  be  given 
ati  honourable  livelihood.  Probably  he  thought,  like  Agag, 
that  *'thc  bitterness  of  death  was  passed,"  and  failed  to  com- 
prehend that  there  coald  he  no  real  pardon  for  him  :  while  he 
lived  King  Henry's  throne  was  insecure. 

The  first  parliament  of  King  Henry  IV.  met  on  St,  Faith's 
day,  October  6,  1399^  fur  a  mere  formal  session,  all  real  busi- 
ness being  postponed  till  after  the  coronation.  Archbishop 
Arundel,  who  opened  the  proceedings,  made  the  usual  promises 
that  come  so  easily  to  the  ministers  of  a  new  sovereign — all 
old  franchises  and  liberties  should  be  preserved,  justice  should 
be  administet^  without  respect  of  persons^  '*  the  king  would 
be  counselled  and  governed  not  by  his  own  proper  will  hut 
by  the  common  advice  and  consent  of  the  honourable  and 
sage  persons  of  his  realm  ".  On  the  following  day  the  con- 
vocation of  Canterbury  met  at  St,  Paul's,  to  hear  assurances 
that  the  king  would  not  only  refrain  from  a'^king  for  grants 
of  money,  but  that  he  intended  to  take  vigorous  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  heresy,  Henry  was  resolved  to  sup- 
port Archbishop  Arundel  through  thick  and  thin  in  his  cam- 
paign against  the  l-ollards,  in  return  for  the  invaluable  aid 
which  he  had  received  from  the  primate  during  the  last  three 
months.  Six  days  later  the  coronation  cook  place  with  such 
pomp  iis  could  be  contrived  at  short  notice.  All  the  old 
ceremonies  were  observed  :  the  appeal  lo  the  people  was  duly 
made,  and  answered  by  the  loyal  shouts  of  the  assembly;  the 
old  coronation  oath  was   recited,  and  Arundel  anointed   t^is 
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master  v/ith  oil  from  the  crystal  ampulla^  which  now  appeared 
for  the  first  time  among  the  regalia.  An  astounding  talc  was 
bruited  about  conccrnintj  thi3  little  vessel :  ft  had  been  given 
by  the  Virf^in  to  St  Thomas  Becket,  preserved  for  two 
centuries  in  obscurity  at  Poitiers,  discovered  by  the  Black 
Prince,  forgotlen  by  King  Richard,  and  so  reserved  by  divine 
favour  to  be  first  used  by  the  pious  Henry  of  Lancaster,  the 
tnie  friend  of  the  Church*  The  houses  met  again  upon  the 
following  day ;  it  was  an  ominous  sign  of  the  times  that  the 
speaker  whom  the  Commons  had  chosen,  Sir  John  Cheyney, 
was  forced  to  resign  at  once,  because  he  had  been  accused  of 
LolUrdy  by  Archbishop  Arundel,  Under  his  successor.  Sir 
John  Dorcward.  the  Commons  opened  their  business  by  peti- 
tioninj^'  for  the  nbrogation  of  all  the  acts  of  King  Richard's 
parliament  of  1 397-98,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  all  the  statutes 
of  the  '*  Merciless  Parliament"  of  13R8.  Henry  assented  in 
effusive  terms,  declaring  that  be  looked  with  horror  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  parliament  of  Shrewsbury,  especially  on  the 
unconstitutional  vote  which  had  delegated  the  powers  of  Lords 
and  Commons  to  the  detestable  parliamentary  committee. 
The  passing  of  these  bills  produced  widespread  confusion,  for 
ali  the  vrctims  of  King  Richard  in  \  J97  were  restored  not  only 
to  their  titles  and  honours,  but  to  their  lands  and  goods,  which 
the  late  king  had  distributed  among  his  adherents.  What  still 
reroained  in  the  hands  of  Richard's  minions  was  taken  back, 
but  the  attempt  to  recover  for  the  old  owners  property  which 
the  usurpers  had  sold,  or  given,  to  innocent  thnd  parties,  caused 
endless  litigation  and  discontent. 

A  few  days  later  the  Commons  asked  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  responsibility  of  Richard's  coiincillors  concerning  five 
point?^ — the  murder  of  Gloucester,  the  exile  and  disinherit- 
ance of  the  present  king,  the  banishment  of  Archbishop 
Arundel,  the  execution  of  his  brother  the  carl,  and  the  setting 
up  of  the  parliamentary  committee  of  January,  1398.  They 
desired  to  discover  who  had  aided  and  abetted  Richard  in 
each  of  these  misdeed"*,  and  to  secure  their  punishment  The 
first  person  examined.  Sir  William  Bagot,  proved  a  voluble 
vritncss.  He  poured  out  upon  the  house  all  the  secrets  of  1 397, 
including  many  which  the  new  king  was  by  no  means  anxious 
to  see  divulged.     Pressed  concerning  the  death  of  Gloucester, 
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U*  HMtuw^- NMmr rv*.    t^k kari^y trouslss.  \y^ 


^  «A^  (HaI  tht»  iUiktf  (il'  ALiiiwrlt?  wan  flit  dccjjly  concerned  in 
^tw  iuhii\lvt  <M  \iuliilk  \\va\  liMiii,  Hikii  lliAt  thrrc  were  other 

b^iJU^te^MOt  Aott  lh«  (Wv>  tUUlihuU*',  the  Uukt4  of  Surrey  and 
4'njr^  ^  (twU  fevt,  |14V»  the  witiiCDtf  thc^  Iw.  vid  chal- 
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to  the  cfi^cd  Eiiai  M 
escaped  to  SrrfflMil 
On  Octoteia^tf 
Tbcy  onde 

neither  admed 

lay   pflcn 
AniiKkl.atfW 
in  persons!  fear  o^ 

Thomas,  Lord 

abject  dqMCAiDB,  ^id  had  to  waft  far  iks-  ^■■Hiiw.tA  tdll  No< 
vcmbcT  3.  Hobs  tji  LoadoocTS  k^ig  ■hmiT  the  Tover  hofMi^ 
towitoevtlKB-dec^MfailxM.  Bitf  a  fa^cb  of  ocecrtxns  wiwU 
only  Uy  op  a  Uood-IcBd  afliaiil  Ae  boB>e  of  Laacmsler;  if 
the  heads  of  the  b(W3  of  Hoilxnd,  Mont^o,  and  Despcfuer, 
with  the  hdr  of  York,  sot  to  tte  xa&U  together.  Hs^- 
wtxdd  be  acxiMcd,  after  tfac  powioay  of  the  nouaoit  died  down, 
of  haring  started  his  rdcn  with  a  butLhety  sudi  as  England 
had  never  seen  before. 

He  resatvcd  to  kafi  to  the  side  of  nuWlncss,  Jtnd  to  risk 
the  dai^cr  of  allowing  fau  enenoes  to  awii^  On  NovcmbeT 
3  Chief  Justice  Thlmioc  '^^^  ^^^  ^^  scnbcaccs  of  the  accused 
to  the  pariiamenL  Jtastke  was  to  be  tempered  with  cncrc), 
Aiunerle.  Surrey,  and  Exeter  were  to  be  degraded  from  their 
rank  as  duke<,  and  to  resume  again  the  titles  of  Earls  or  Rut- 
land,  Kent,  rind  Huntingdon,  which  Ihey  had  held  before  139;^. 
BcaufDrt  was  to  lose  the  Jifarquisate  of  Dorset,  and  to  sink 
back  to  the  rank  of  Earl  of  Somerset,  and  Dcspcnscr  was  to 
abandon  the  earldom  of  Gloucester  and  to  resume  his  ancient 
barony.  Salisbury,  having  received  no  promotion  from  King 
Richard^had  no  new  status  to  lose.  All  lands,  charters,  grants 
of  money,  and  immunities  which  the  lords  had  received  since 
Au^st,  ]  397,  were  forfeited.  P^or  their  other  possessions  they 
"  stood  in  the  king's  grace  "  which  he  was  pleased  to  cxlcfid 
to  them.  They  were  prohibited  for  the  future  from  giving 
their  **  liveries  "  to  any  one  save  actual  servants  of  their  house- 
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CHAP,  hold,  obviously  in  order  that  they  might  have  no  opportunity 
of  collecting  armed  bands.  Any  private  person  who  had  been 
wronged,  either  by  them  or  by  their  retainers,  was  invited  to 
ma.ke  his  plaint  to  the  king  and  was  promised  strict  and  swif) 
redress.  Finally,  the  lords  were  warned  that  if  any  of  them  at 
any  future  time  adhered  to  King  Richard,  they  would  be  con- 
sidered traitors  and  subjected  at  once  to  the  penalties  of  high 
treason,  Bishop  Merke  was  deprived  of  his  see,  but  given 
a  manor  and  forty  marks  a  year  for  his  maintenance.  Sir 
William  Bagot,  more  lucky  than  his  late  colleagues  Bushy 
and  Green,  was  allowed  to  retire  to  his  ancestral  manor  of 
Packington  after  spending  eighteen   months   in   prison. 

The  other  doings  of  the  parliament  of  [399  were  not  with- 
out importance.  The  Commons  voted  the  king  a  subsidy  on 
wool  for  three  yean*,  and  confirmed  to  him  a  tenth  and  a  fifteenth 
for  1400,  which  had  already  been  granted  to  Richard  II.  Rut 
the  most  important  constitutional  feature  of  the  -se^^ioii  weis  an 
act  which  provided  that  the  king  should  not  make  grants  of 
land  or  bestow  offices  of  profit  upon  ^^y  man  without  first 
taking  the  advice  of  his  council  This  sounds  like  a  mere  echo 
of  old  complaint*;  against  Richard  IT,,  but  was  in  reality  called 
forth  by  his  successor's  action.  Already  Henry  had  out- 
herodcd  Herod  by  his  lavish  gifts  to  the  men  i\'ho  had  placed 
him  on  the  throne.  The  greedy  Percies  had  received  more 
than  the  much-maligned  Sufifolk  had  ever  enjoyed,  Neville 
had  been  presented  with  the  earldom  of  Richmond,  and  all 
the  minor  partisans  had  been  abundantly  rewarded.  It  was 
shutting  the  stable  door  after  the  horse  had  been  stolen  to 
legislate  twelve  weeks  too  late  against  the  abu^e  of  royal 
patronage.  Henry  was  probably  glad  to  assent  to  a  statute 
which  would  give  him  a  good  ejrcu**e  for  abstaining  friim 
further  liberality,  but  he  took  the  precaution  of  granting  this 
petition  of  the  Commons  with  a  proviso  "saving  his  royal 
liberty/'  which  would  leave  him  free  to  do  much  as  he  pleased 
in  the  future. 

For  a  moment  it  looked  as  if  domestic  affkirs  would  settle 
down  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament  on  November  19. 
Foreign  afi^airs  gave  no  great  cause  for  anxiety.  Some 
marauding  Scots  had  captured  and  burnt  the  castle  of  Wark, 
but  the  Scottish  government,  as  usual,  disavowed  them  and 
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made  effusive  apol<^c5.  With  France  relations  were  more 
strained^  owing  to  the  close  affinity  between  the  French  king 
and  Richard  II,  But  just  when  Charles  VI.  had  begun  to  pro- 
test, and  to  demand  back  his  daughter  and  aoo.ooo  francs  of 
her  dowry,  he  fell  into  one  of  hfs  fit?  of  insanity,  and  dunng  his 
incapacity  his  rninisteis  did  no  more  than  continue  to  apply 
for  the  restoration  of  the  liltie  eleven-year-old  queen.  Henry, 
anxious  to  keep  money  in  England,  suggested  that  she  should 
be  divorced  from  Richard,  and  married  to  his  own  eldest  son, 
Henry  of  Monmouth,  The  French  gave  no  encouragement 
to  tliis  scheme,  but  made  no  hostile  demonstrations,  Isabella 
was  a  valuable  hostage,  and  they  wished  to  get  her  and  her 
dowry  back  before  showing  their  hand.  With  the  other  states 
of  Europe  there  was  no  friction  whatever,  and  Henry  pre- 
pared to  keep  his  first  Christmas  feast  at  Windsor  with  a 
cheerful  spirit.  There  was  to  be  a  great  '*  mumming  "  and  a 
tournament  on  Twelfth  Night-  But,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion and  probability,  a  serious  crisis  broke  out  before  the 
festivals  were  due. 

In  face  of  the  unanimous  enthusiasm  which  the  nation  and 
the  parliament  had  shown  at  Henry'^i  coronation  and  the  exe- 
cration which  had  been  poured  on  the  name  of  Richard,  it 
seems  surprising  that  the  partisans  of  the  deposed  king  should 
have  dreamed  of  armed  revolt  at  this  juncture.  Reason  would 
have  bid  them  keep  quiet  for  a  space,  till  the  first  popularity  of 
the  new  king  had  passed  away.  Rut  passion  urged  them  on, 
and  five  of  the  six  surviving  lords  appellant  {Beaufort  naturally 
clung  to  his  brother  and  the  new  dynasty).  Rutland,  Hunting- 
don^  Kent,  Salisbury,  and  Dcspenscr,  took  coun.sel  with  other 
known  friends  of  Richard^  such  as  Bishop  Merke,  Lord  Lumley, 
and  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  and  planned  an  insurrection. 
The  lords  were  to  meet  at  Kingston-on-Thames  two  days 
before  the  king's  festival  at  Windsor,  and  to  bring  with  them 
all  the  retainers  that  they  could  muster.  That  night  they 
were  to  make  a  sudden  dash  at  Che  castle,  and  capture  or 
kill  Henry  and  his  heir.  Confederates  in  Windsor  had  pro- 
mised to  contrive  their  entry  by  a  secret  gate.  Richard  was 
then  to  be  proclaimed  king  once  more.  The  whole  plan 
hinged  on  the  possibility  of  seizing  Henry;  if  he  escaped, 
it  was  certain  that  be  would  be  able  to  assemble  an  army 
VOU  IV,  1 1 
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IP.  greater  than  the  conspirators  could  command.  But  if  his 
head  were  ofT,  they  hoped  thai  his  party  wouJd  crumble  away, 
even  as  King  Richard's  faclfon  had  done  in  the  preceding  July. 
Treachery  intervened  to  frustrate  this  coap-di-ffuun.  yet  it 
was  betrayed  so  late  that  King;  Henry  was  saved  only  by 
a  few  hours  of  warning.  Who  was  the  traitor?  The  best 
chroniclers  take  refuge  in  generalities  ;  one  source  says  that 
the  matter  was  divulged  by  a  woman ;  but  the  most  detailed 
and  probably  the  most  correct  version  is  that  the  miserable 
Rutland,  always  a  broken  reed  to  the  party  he  was  serving, 
frustrated  Che  scheme.  On  January  4, 14DO,  as  the  tale  runs,  his 
accomplices  sent  him  word  to  be  at  Kingston  with  his  retinue 
that  same  night.  Struck  wilh  qualms  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
and  well  aware  that  failure  meant  inevitable  death,  he  revealed 
the  plot  to  his  father  and  asked  his  advice.  York,  remember- 
ing what  ^n  evil  account  of  his  stewardship  he  would  have  to 
give  to  a  restored  Richard,  forced  his  son  to  turn  informer. 
The  fateful  message  from  Yorlc  which  revealed  the  conspiracy 
reached  Windsor  that  afternoon.  Henry,  appalled  at  the  sud- 
den danger,  bade  his  sons  mount  in  haste,  though  night  was 
coming  on,  and  galloped  away  with  them  lo  London.  He  did 
not  think  himself  safe  till  the  mayor  had  closed  the  gates  and 
called  out  the  city  militia  tn  his  name.  Orders  were  simul- 
taneously despatched  Co  the  sherifTs  of  the  home  counties  to 
raise  their  levies. 

Meanwhile  the  conspirators  had  met  at  Kingston  with  400 
lances,  and  (either  because  they  were  disquieted  at  missing 
Rutland  from  the  muster,  or  because  they  feared  that  the 
assembly  of  such  a  company  might  be  noised  abroad)  struck 
their  blow  a  day  earlier  than  they  had  intended.  They  beset 
Windsor  Castle  before  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  were 
admitted  at  a  postern  by  their  friends  within,  seized  the  for- 
tress, and  learnt  to  their  intense  chagrin  that  the  king  had  fled 
ten  or  twelve  hours  before.  They  must  either  pursue  him,  or 
fall  back  on  Wales  and  Cheshire,  where  they  had  many  friends 
prepared  to  rise.  Next  morning  they  advanced  a  short  way 
towards  London,  as  if  about  to  brave  the  king  in  his  strong- 
hold. They  had  been  joined  by  Despenser,  LumTey,  and  many 
others,  and  had  uver  a  thousand  horsemen  In  their  train.      It 

ft   is  said  that  the  miserable  Rutland  slipped  out  to  meet  them 
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at  Colnbrook.  his  treachery  not  yet  being  known,  and  warned    CHAP, 
them  that  the  king  was  marching  to  meet  them  with   16,000     ^^^" 
men  ;  he  then   fled   back  to  l_ondon.     This   much  al  least   is 
certain,  that  at  Colnbrook  they  hallcd>  hesitated   for  a  few 
hours,  and  then  suddenly  turned  back  in  hasty  flight  for  the 
west 

The  king  wa*i  already  in  pursuit,  and  at  Maidenhead  on 
that  same  evening  his  vanguard  came  into  contact  with  their 
rear-  Kent  halted,  and  held  the  passage  of  the  bridge  till 
dark,  when  he  slipped  off  unpursued  after  the  main  body  of 
his  friends.  On  the  7th  the  fLgitives  made  an  astonishing 
march  of  some  fifty  miles,  through  Walh'ngford,  Abingdon,  and 
Fairingdon,  and  reached  Cirencester  long  after  nightfall.  The 
royal  army  had  lost  touch  with  them,  and  taken  the  Oxford 
road,  so  that  it  seemed  likely  that  the  rebels  might  escape  to 
Wales.  But  meanwhile  they  were  compbtely  exhausted  by 
their  wild  ride,  and  encamped,  without  any  military  precautions, 
in  the  villages  round  Cirencester.  Only  Kent,  Salisbury,  and 
Lord  Lumiey.  with  their  personal  rethiucs«  entered  the  town 
and  lodged  themselves  in  its  chief  inn.  They  had  omitted  to 
reckon  with  the  widespread  haired  which  the  name  of  Richard 
still  inspired.  The  men  of  Cirencester  took  counsel  in  the 
night,  and  resolved  to  strike  ^  blow  for  the  house  of  Lancaster 
They  beset  the  inn  at  dawn,  blockaded  the  three  lords,  and 
forced  them  to  surrender.  No  rumour  of  the  conflict  seems 
to  have  reached  the  scattered  bands  of  rebels  outside  till  all 
was  over,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  When  Despenser 
and  the  other  chiefs  heard  of  the  fale  of  the  earls,  they  were 
completely  demoralised  ;  inilead  of  attacking  the  town  to 
deliver  their  friends,  they  fled  each  to  the  point  where  he 
hoped  to  find  safety.  Only  one  attempt  was  made  to  save 
the  prisoners,  and  that  was  fatal  to  them.  A  chaplain  of 
Kent's  household  set  fire  to  the  town,  in  the  hope  that  the 
townsfolk  would  disperse  to  save  their  homes,  and  that  the 
captives  might  escape  in  the  confusion.  He  succeeded  in 
setting  several  houses  ablaze,  but  the  result  wa^  not  what  he 
expected.  Determined  that  their  prisoners  should  not  e^ape, 
the  men  of  Cirencester  let  the  conflagration  rage  unheeded, 
but  dragged  the  two  earls  and  Lord  Lumiey  out  of  the  abbey 
into  the  market-place,  and  beheaded   them  then  and  there. 
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Salisbury,  a  consistent  Lollard,  refused  to  listen  to  a  priest 
who  offered  to  confess  him,  made  his  own  prayer  apart,  and 
died  without  the  hasty  shrift  which  his  companions  received. 
He  was  the  best  of  King  Richard's  friends,  a  scholar  and  a 
poet  as  well  as  a  soldier.  If  wc  could  forget  the  ignominous 
figure  that  he  cut  at  the  great  trial  in  October,  iJ99f  he  might 
pass  for  an  honourable  knight  and  a  loyal  servant.  A  con- 
temporary who  knew  him  weJI,^  ohserves  that  cf  all  men  he 
had  met  this  carl  seemed  to  be  the  one  in  whom  God  had  put 
most  of  good,  and  that  he  doubted  not  that  his  soul  was  with 
the  saints —testimony  all  the  more  striking  ag  it  comes  from 
an  orthodox  churchman. 

Those  of  the  rebel  chiefs  who  had  not  perished  at  Ciren- 
cester were  soon  taken.  Despcnser  got  on  board  a  ship  at 
CardifT,  but  the  sailors  recognised  him,  and  put  into  Bristol, 
where  they  handed  him  over  to  the  mayor.  On  January  16 
the  men  of  that  city  beheaded  him  without  a  tHs.1,  and  sent 
his  head  Co  King  Henry.  It  was  a  curious  coincidence  that 
his  ancestor,  the  favourite  of  Edward  IL,  had  perished  ir 
the  same  city,  and  by  the  same  illegal  cleath,  seventy-four 
years  before.  The  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  the  elder  of  the  two 
Hollands,  had  not  joined  in  the  cvup-dc-main  on  Windsor,  but 
was  secretly  organising  a  rising  in  London  when  his  nephew 
took  the  field.  Hearing  of  the  failure  of  his  friends,  he  fled 
down  the  Thames  in  a  small  boat,  but  foul  weather  drove  him 
on  to  the  coast  of  Essex,  where  he  was  recognised,  apprehended, 
and  lawlessly  slain  by  a  mob  outside  Plesahy  Castle.  The 
king  executed  in  a  more  regular  fashion  at  Qjcford  no  less 
than  twenty-six  knights  and  squires  who  had  joined  in  the 
rising,  and  se\'eral  more  were  hanged  in  London.  Of  all  the 
chief  conspirators  there  only  survived  Bishop  Merke,  who  was 
punished  by  being  translalcd  to  the  see  of  Samosata  in 
partibus  infidclmm^  where  no  one  dwelt  but  wild  Turks. 

A  more  august  victim  than  Kent  and  Salisbury  was 
doomed  to  perish  in  consequence  of  their  rising.  On  Feb- 
ruary 17  it  was  announced  that  King  Richard  had  died  at 
Pontefract  upon  the  feast  of  St,  Valentine.  The  official  story 
wa*i  that  he  starved  himself  to  death  on  hearing  of  the  failure 
of  the  insurrection.     It  i*i  impossible  to  say  thai  this  version 

^  The  Prendiinan  Cr^ion,  who  wrote  itie  narrative  or  King  Riclurd'i  &II. 
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is  not  true;  Richard  was  cursed  with  such  a  wayward  and 
moody  temperament  that  in  the  depths  of  despair,  after  hear- 
ing  of  the  wreck  of  his  last  hopes,  he  may  have  cut  short  his 
own  life.  At  the  same  lime  we  have  the  strongest  reasons 
for  disbelieving  this  story.  Confidential  advisers  of  the  new 
king  had  been  urging  that  there  would  be  no  peace  while 
Richard  lived.  If  he  were  gone,  it  was  much  les?^  likely  that 
conspiracies  would  be  made  in  behalf  of  the  next  heir,  the 
eight-year-old  Edmund  of  March.  livery  one  expected  to 
hear  that  the  ex-king  was  dead  after  the  rebellion  of  Kent  and 
Salisbury  had  been  put  do^vn.  A  sinister  minute  of  Henry's 
privy  council, taken  down  on  one  of  the  first  days  of  February, 
runs  to  the  effect  that  "in  view  of  popular  reports  concerning 
the  death  of  Richard,  it  would  be  well  that  if  he  be  alive,  as  is 
supposed,  strict  measures  should  be  taken  to  keep  him  safe, 
but  \i  he  be  dead,  his  body  should  tie  openly  showed  to  the 
people".  About  a  fortnighl  later  he  was  dead,  and  the  order 
for  the  exhibition  of  his  corpse  was  issued  on  February  17. 
It  is  probable  that  the  chroniclers  arc  right  who  explain  that 
he  was  done  to  death  by  systematic  privations,  coldj  heavy 
chains,  close  confinement,  insufficient  clothing,  and  insufficient 
fixx).  In  the  words  of  Adam  of  Usk,  he  perished  ''  heart- 
broken, fettered,  and  denied  common  nourishment  by  his 
tormentor,  Sir  Thomas  Swvnford  ".'  A  very  few  weeks  of 
privation  in  January  and  February  cold  would  kill  a  prisoner 
pent  in  a  medieval  dungeon.  Whether  Richard  perished  of 
actual  starvation,  or  of  some  rheumtiric  fever,  pneumonia,  or 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  brought  on  by  cold  and  low  living, 
he  wa.s  equally  murdered. 

The  obscurity  aliout  his  end  gave  rise  to  two  popular 
legends ;  one^  that  which  Shakespeare  has  preserved,  is  to  the 
effect  thai  he  was  hacked  to  death  with  axe-blows  by  a  knight, 
an  unknown  Sir  Piers  Exton.  to  whom  King  Henry  had  dele- 
gated the  details  of  the  murder.  The  second,  widely  current 
in  the  twenty  years  that  followed  his  death,  was  that  he  had 
escaped  from  prison  by  the  contrivance  of  a  priest  and  a  jailor, 
and  had  got  away  to  Scotland.  That  a  person,  a  lunatic  or  an 
impostor,  was  maititained  by  Robert  HI.  and  styled  Richard 
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Plantagenet  is  certain ;  but  he  was  not  the  captive  of  Porte- 
fract.  The  corpse  of  the  real  Richard  was  borne  by  slow 
stage*^  to  London,  exposed  in  St.  Paul's,  and  then  buried 
without  state  in  the  Dominican  priory  of  King's  Langley  in 
Hertfordshire, 

For  some  months  after  the  suppression  of  the  rising  of 
Kent  and  Salisbury  it  seemed  as  if  England  were  settling 
down  into  quiet  under  Che  new  government.  The  king's  chief 
adviser  wa^s  Archbishop  Amnciel— who  had  shared  his  exile 
and  his  triumph — the  head  of  tlic  militant  Church  party,  and 
the  strenuous  foe  and  persecutor  of  the  Lollards,  Arundel  did 
not  hold  any  secular  office  at  this  moment:  the  chancellor  of 
1400  was  John  Scarle,  an  obscure  official  who  knew  his  work 
but  had  no  personal  initiative.  John  Northbury  the  treasurer 
was  equally  insignificant-  The  really  important  members  of 
the  new  ministry  were  the  constable  and  mariihal,  Henry 
Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Ralph  Neville,  Earl  of 
Westmorland— the  two  great  northern  lords  who  had  given 
the  new  king  his  first  start  upon  the  way  to  jxiwer,  by  joining 
him  immediately  after  his  landing  at  Ravenapun  Percy,  the 
more  notable  man  of  the  two,  was  at  this  moment  second 
only  to  Arundel  in  the  king's  confidence,  and  had  been 
loaded  with  gifts  and  honours  of  all  kind^.  He  was  a  facti- 
ous,  greedy,  and  unscrupulous  feudal  magnate  of  the  wor?^t 
type.  Neville*  though  he  had  co-operated  with  Northumber- 
land in  the  revolution  of  1399,  was  and  always  had  been  his 
rival.  The  ktng  intended  to  use  him  as  a  counterpoise  to  Percy's 
overgreat  power.  But  in  1400  Northumberland  was  by  far 
(he  greater  figure  at  the  royal  council  board  ;  he  was  supported 
by  a  numerous  band  of  warlike  kinsmen^  of  whom  the  most 
notable  were  his  brother  Thomas,  Earl  of  Worcester,  who  had 
just  been  made  high  admiral,  and  his  son  Henry  "  Hotspur/' 
the  terror  of  the  Scottish  border,  whose  share  in  the  spoils  of 
the  late  king  had  been  the  Isle  of  Anglesey  and  the  warden^ip 
of  the  marches  of  North  Wales. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  foreign  politics  were  assuming  a 
threatening  aspect.  The  murder  of  King  Richard  nearly  led 
lo  a  breach  with  France;  the  negotiations  with  Charles  VI. 
took  a  turn  for  the  worse  in  February,  and  it  became  known 
that  a  fleet  was  gathering  in  the  Norman  ports,  and  that  the 
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malcontents  of  AquttaJne  were  ending  emissaries  to  the  Duke  CHAP. 
of  BoLirbonj  the  gcvernor  of  Languedoc  But  the  xvar-scare 
died  down  when  the  French  king  fell  into  his  usual  imbecjlity 
in  the  spring,  and  by  May  his  ministers  were  once  more 
treating  in  a  peaceful  way  for  the  restoration  of  Queen  Isabella 
and  her  dowry.  Henry  had  now  dropped  the  idea  of  marrying 
her  to  his  son,  and  was  merely  haggling  about  the  money  that 
he  had  to  restore  along  with  the  person  of  the  young  widow, 
Meanwhile,  however,  relations  with  Scotland  took  a  war- 
like turn.  This  was  mainly  King  Henry's  own  fault;  the 
Scots  were  in  a  stale  of  anarchy,  caused  by  the  wrangling?  of 
their  king's  son  Rothesay,  his  brother  Albany,  and  Archibald 
Earl  of  Douglas.  None  of  the  parties  were  anxious  to  plunge 
into  war  with  England  while  their  domestic  broils  were  un- 
settledj  and  all  were  exchanging  letters  with  the  English 
court  by  separate  channels,  when  a  new  feud  arose.  Rothesay 
repudiated  his  affianced  bride.  EU:cabelh,  daughter  of  Geoi^e 
Earl  of  March,  in  order  to  marry  Marjory,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Douglas.  Incensed  at  the  insult,  March  wrote  to 
King  Henry,  promising  to  do  him  homage,  and  hand  over  to 
him  Dunbar  and  all  his  other  castles,  if  he  would  declare  war 
on  Scotland  and  cross  the  Tweed  before  August  15.  This  offer 
inspired  the  English  monarch  with  an  ill-adviscd  ambition  to 
revive  the  old  claim  of  Edward  I,  to  a  direct  suzerainty  over 
Scotland.  He  rejected  the  pacific  overtures  of  Robert  111., 
and  ordered  the  sheriffs  to  send  their  contingents  for  a  muster 
at  York  at  midsummer.  The  expedition  was  delayed  by  lack 
of  money,  fc^r  the  king  had  not  received  any  grant  from  the 
Commons  this  year,  It  only  got  under  way  when  Henry 
scraped  a  few  thousand  pounds  together  by  forced  loans,  one 
of  the  old  devices  of  Richard  IL,  for  which  he  had  expressed 
such  horror  at  his  accession.  But  he  crossed  rhe  Tweed  on 
August  14,  and  was  joined  at  Haddington  by  George  of 
March,  who  kept  his  promise  by  putting  Dunbar,  Fast  Castle. 
and  other  strongholds  into  his  hands-  The  Scots  treated 
him  just  as  they  had  treated  Richard  II-  fifteen  years  before. 
Rothesay  and  Douglas  shut  themselves  up  in  the  impregnable 
castle  of  Edinburgh  ;  Albany,  the  heaJ  of  the  other  faction, 
collected  an  army  on  the  Carron,  but  refused  to  stir  out  of 
the  fastnesses  of  the  Torwood.     On  August  39  the  English 
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CHAP,    had   exhausted    their  provisions,  and  marched  back  to  the 
^'^"      border.     This  expedition,  the  last  which  a  King  of  England 

kevcr  conducted  into  Scotland  in  person,  had  be(?n  utterly 
frujllc^^i.  ^vcxi  Dunbar  Castle  was  lost  in  the  autucniL,  being 
recovered  by  surprise  by  Sir  Robert  Maitland.  The  campaign 
cost  much  money,  it  led  Henry  to  imperil  his  popularity  by 
raising  forced  loans,  it  revealed  him  as  a  strategist  no  less 
incapable  than  his  predecessor,  Jind  it  opened  up  a  long 
bickering  frontier   war,  from  which  no  profit  could   follow. 

On  his  return  journey  towards  London  the  king  was  met 
by  the  news  that  disturbances  had  broken  out  in  North  Wales, 
This  trouble  had,  at  the  start,  nothing  to  do  with  the  recent 
conspiracies  in  (avour  of  Richard  II.,  though  the  Welsh  had 
been  well  disposed  to  the  late  king.  Nor  was  it  in  ils  first  stage 
a  national  rising,  though  it  afterwards  assumed  that  shape.  The 
greatest  of  the  marcher  lords  of  the  north  at  this  time  was 
Reginald,  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn^  a  vehement  partisan  of  Lan- 
caster, and  a  violent  and  unscrupulous  person,  who  used  his 
court  favour  lo  aggrandise  his  estates.  In  1400  Grey  was  at 
feud  with  several  of  his  Welsh  neighbours,  especially  with 
one  Owen  of  Glyndwrdwy  — or  Glendower,  as  the  English 
chroniclers  render  the  nsme — the  most  powerful  gentleman 
in  North  Wales,  Owen  wns  a  notable  personage  ;  he  owned 
lands  lo  the  value  of  300  marks  a  year,  and  his  chief  seat 
was  at  Sycharth,  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Dee  near  Cor- 
wen.  On  the  father's  side  he  came  from  Griffith  Vychan, 
to  whom  Edward  I.  had  confirmed  these  estates  in  1282, 
while  he  boasted  that  in  the  female  line  he  could  trace  his 
pedigree  back  both  to  the  old  kings  of  Powys  and  to  Llew- 
elyn ap  Gridith.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Owen  was  no  wild 
mountain  chief,  but  a  travelled  and  lettered  genlleman  and 
^^_  a  practised   soldier.      He  had  studied    law  at    Westminster, 

^^B         served  as  squire  in  the  household  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and 
^^H  followetl   Htnry  of   Lancaster  abroad  on  sjjme  of  his  foreign 

^^H  expeditions.      For  some  years  he   had   been   living   in   peace 

^^H         on  his  estates,  and  was  now  a  man  of  forty  with  four  promis- 
^^^  ing  sons.     He  was  the  most  popular  personage  in  the  land, 

I  owing  to  his  lavish  hospitality,  his  affable  manners,  and  his 

I  patronage  of  bards  and   poets^  who  found  harbourage  in  his 

■  great  wooden  mansion^  and  sang  of  his  wisdom  and  beauty. 
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his  keen  appreciation  of  a  well-turned  epigram,  and  the  ex-  chap. 
cellencc  of  hi5  mead  and  mutton-  He  was  addicted  to  the 
study  of  prophecy,  and  knew  every  dark  saying  from  the 
predictions  of  Merlin  to  those  of  John  of  Bridlington.  It 
was  probably  this  taste  of  his  which  made  the  English  in 
after  days  call  him  a  wizird,  and  say  that  he  could,  when  he 
plea^,  walk  invisible. 

Owen  had  an  ancient  lawsuit  with  I.ord  Grey.  He  had 
seen  his  pleas  slighted  and  his  oaths  scorned,  wherefore  he 
took  advantage  of  the  anarchy  of  1399  to  revenge  himself  by 
a  series  of  raids  on  the  crops  and  cattle  of  the  marcher  lord. 
He  had  been  summoned  by  King  Henry  to  join  in  the  Scottish 
expedition,  but,  busy  in  his  private  war,  failed  to  appear,  where- 
upon Grey  denounced  him  as  an  open  rebel.  Glendower  was 
not  the  only  brawJer  on  the  march  hi  1400 :  we  have  a  Jist  of 
other  stirrers-up  of  trouble,  some  of  whom  t>ear  Hnglish  names, 
such  as  Hanmer  and  Puleston.  Their  raiding  was  so  im- 
pudent and  widespread  that  Henry  listened  to  Lord  Grey's 
appeal,  and  came  in  person  to  pacify  North  Wales  on  his  way 
from  Scotland  to  London.  When  he  marched  ap  the  valley 
of  the  Dec  and  through  the  mountains  of  Carnarvonshire,  the 
offenders  took  to  the  hills,  and  made  no  attempt  to  defend 
themselves.  Thereupon  the  kin^  declared  their  estates  con- 
fiscated, those  of  Glendower  being  given  £n  bloc  to  Beaufort, 
Earl  of  Somerset,  This  bloodless  campaign  started  a  bitter 
guerilla  war,  which  was  to  last  fifteen  years  and  to  strain  the 
resources  of  the  realm  to  breaking  point.  It  was  not  till  the 
spring  of  1401  came  round,  and  outrages  began  to  be  reported 
from  every  valley  of  the  northern  march,  that  Henry  dis- 
covered that  he  had  turned  Owen  and  his  fellows  from  rioters 
into  rebels. 

The  winter  of  14001  was  a  time  of  quiet,  and  gave  some 
hope  of  prosperity  for  the  future.  The  king  welcomed  in 
London  Manuel  Palacologus.  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  who 
came  to  plead  for  aid  against  the  Turks,  and  was  given  3,000 
marks  to  hire  mercenaries.  The  ambassadors  of  the  other 
emperor*  Rupert  of  the  Palatinate,  who  had  just  supplanted  the 
drunken  Wenceslaiis  of  Bohemia,  were  in  England  at  the  same 
tinoe^  suing  for  the  hand  of  Henry's  eldest  daughter,  Blanche, 
in  behalf  of  Kuperts  heir,  Count  Lewis,     The  proposal  was 
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welcomed,  and  the  marriage  fixed  for  the  next  year,  when  the 
princess  would  attain  the  mature  age  of  twelve. 

The  second  parliament  of  the  reign  met  on  January  20, 
1401 — there  had  been  no  session  in  I400.  It  was  mainly  not- 
able for  much  cautious  sparring  on  constitutional  topics  be- 
tween  the  king  and  the  Commons,  The  first  flush  of  popular 
enthusiasm  on  the  accession  of  the  hoU!4e  of  Lancaster  was 
over,  and  although  the  lower  house  professed  the  utmost 
loyalty,  and  made  liberal  grants  of  a  tenth  and  a  fifteenth 
for  one  year,  with  tunnage  and  poundage  for  two,  yet  their 
proceedings  augured  a  growing  distrust  of  their  new  master 
Their  speaker,  Sir  Arnokl  Savage,  knight  of  the  shire  for 
Kent,  was  a  fluent  orator  with  a  taste  for  raisirg  constitutional 
questions.  In  one  speech  he  pleaded  for  more  ample  time  to 
discuss  the  matters  laid  before  the  house,  which,  as  he  hinted, 
the  king  sometimes  sent  in  without  sufficient  notice  and  at  the 
very  end  of  the  session.  In  a  second  he  raised  the  topic  of 
freedom  of  debate,  complaining  that  certain  persons  about 
the  royal  person  occasionally  gave  garbled  versions  of  what 
had  been  said  in  the  house,  and  provoked  thetr  master's  wrath 
against  innocent  and  deserving  members,  Henry  gave  satis- 
■factory  assurances  on  both  these  points,  hut  refused  to  listen 
fto  a  third  harangue  from  the  eloquent  speaker,  and  requested 
I  the  Commons  to  put  all  petitions  on  paper  for  the  future. 
Another  important  incident  of  the  session  was  a  protest  against 
a  grievance  which  was  to  crop  up  more  than  two  centuries 
later,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  When  the  Frencli  invasion  was 
expected,  in  the  spring  of  l4oo^  the  council  had  directed  the 
coastward  shires  and  the  seaport  towns  to  man  and  pay  for  fifty- 
two  ships  from  their  own  resourccSn  The  Commons  protested 
that  this  early  form  of  "ship-money"  was  illegal  Henry 
yielded  the  point,  disavowed  the  order,  and  promised  that  no 
such  levy  should  again  he  made  without  the  consent  nf  parlia- 
ment. Another  landmark  in  constitutional  history  was  a 
petition  by  the  Commons  that  redress  should  always  precede 
supply.  Obviously,  if  this  became  the  rule,  the  Commons  could 
extort  favourable  replies  to  every  request,  by  threatening  to 
close  their  purse-strings.  The  king  put  off  his  answer  till  the 
last  day  of  the  session  :  it  was  a  polite  refusal  ;  but  he  was 
soon  to  hear  more  of  this  doctrine,  the  weapon  by  which  the 
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lower  house  was  ultimately  destined  to  win  its  supremacy  over   chap. 
the  crown.  ' 

Important  as  these  matters  were^  it  was  not  bccauw  oF 
them  tliat  the  parliament  of  ii\o\  was  destined  to  be  remem- 
bered by  every  Englishman.  The  most  notable  act  of  the 
session  was  the  promulgation  of  the  detestable  statute  JJ* 
kercrko  cambHrrnda,  The  inicinlivc  came  from  the  clergy-  and 
the  kingf  but  the  Crjmmon.s  were  consenting  parties.  On 
January  zfj  Archbishop  Arundel  stirred  up  the  convocation  o 
Cantcrbur>-  to  beseech  the  king  that  he  would  delay  no  longer 
in  suppressing  LolEardy  by  force.  Their  petition  made  no 
mention  of  faggot  or  flame,  but  it  was  generally  understood 
what  the  punishment  of  the  heretic  would  i^e.  Burning  at  the 
stake,  though,  like  heresy  itself,  almost  unknowci  In  England 
as  a  penalty,  had  been  regularly  employed  upon  the  continent 
since  the  early  thirteerith  century.  In  response  to  the  request 
of  convocation  the  king  and  his  council  framed  a  statute 
which  provided  that  "  if  a  heretic  refuses  to  make  abjuration, 
or  after  abjuration  is  adjudged  to  have  relapsed  into  his 
errors,  the  sheriff  in  the  counties  or  the  mayor  in  the  cities 
shall  take  him,  and  burn  him  E^efore  the  people  in  some 
public  place,  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  minds  of  others  ", 
The  terms  of  the  statute  had  been  approved  by  the  Lords,  but 
appear  not  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  Commons,  whose 
approval  was  taken  to  be  implied  in  a  separate  petition,  by 
which  they  begged  that  *'  men  or  women,  of  whatever  estate, 
imprisoned  for  Lol lardy  should  be  compelled  to  plead,  and  have 
such  judgment  as  they  have  deserved,  as  an  example  to  that 
wicked  sect  ".  When  the  statute'was  published,  the  Commons 
asked  that  it  might  not  be  enforced  before  Whitsuntide.  On 
March  1 1  parliament  ^vas  dissolved,  and  the  statute  De  herstico 
cornhnrcndo  received  the  royal  assent,  with  the  other  bills,  at 
the  end  of  the  session.  Yet  already  on  March  2  the  first 
Lollard  martyr  had  been  burnt,  under  the  Common  L^w- 

Arundel  had  in  his  prison  al  mid-winter  two  noted  schis* 
matics — both  priests — John  Purvey,  one  of  the  translators 
of  the  Bible,  and  William  Sawtrt^',  of  St.  Osyth's  Walbrook. 
Both  were  tried  while  parliament  was  sitting;  Purvey  broke 
down,  recanted,  and  was  permitted  to  creep  away  to  his  Jiving 
of  West  Hytht     Sawtr^  was  a  man  of  a  different  temper     He 
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wa^  charged  on  February  12  with  having  taught  eight  heret- 
ical propositions — four  related  to  the  worship  of  the  cross,  one 
to  the  uselesaness  of  pilgrimages,  but  the  most  important  was 
the  central  Wyclifiite  thesis  that  the  materiai  bread  and  wine 
remained  in  the  sacrament  after  the  words  of  con^iecration  had 
been  recited.  Sawtr^  did  not  deign  to  use  any  or  the  weapons 
of  scholastic  dialectics,  nor  to  disguises  any  of  Ills  convictions 
by  ambiguous  wordingt  as  so  many  of  his  fellows  had  done. 
He  adored  Christ  upon  the  Cross,  but  he  would  rot  bow  down 
before  the  senseless  wood  ;  he  thought  almsgiving  far  more 
profitable  than  pilgrimage.  Finally  in  the  Eucharist  ''  he  said 
not  that  the  wafer  remained  unchanged  after  consecration,  but 
that  it  was  then  both  \^ry  bruad  and  also  the  vi-ry  body  of 
Christ  \  the  material  bread  had  not  ceased  to  exist,  but  bad 
become  the  bread  of  life".  The  primate's  anger  beat  upon 
this  steadfast  man  without  causing  him  to  stir  an  inch  from 
his  line  of  defence;  then  Arundel  declared  him  a  manifest 
heretic,  degraded  him  from  his  orders,  and  reported  his  case  to 
the  king.  Though  the  statute  De  hcretico  comburcndo  had 
not  yet  become  law,  Henrj'  sealed  on  February  29  a  writ 
directed  to  the  mayor  of  London,  bidding  him  take  this  in- 
corrigible criminal  and  bum  him  alive  in  some  public  place. 
Four  days  later,  Sawtrt  was  led  to  Smithfield,  ''and  there  he 
was  chained  standing  to  a  post  in  a  barrel,  packed  around  with 
faggots,  and  burned  to  ashes  "  So  perished  the  first  English- 
man who  faced  the  fire  for  conscience*  sake,  and  refused  to 
take  the  easy  road  of  recantation. 

The  year  1401  was  one  of  growfng  trouble  and  discoo- 
tcntj  but  singularly  destitute  of  incidents  of  real  imparlance. 
Queen  laabclla  was  restored  to  her  father  in  July,  with  her 
jewels  and  personal  property^  but  without  her  much  contested 
dowry.  As  to  that  point  King  Henry  took  refuge  in  the  old 
plea,  which  had  served  on  many  olher  occasions,  that  King 
John  of  France  had  never  paid  his  Poitiers  ransom  after  the 
peace  of  Calais.  By  surrendering  Isabella  and  keeping  her 
monc>'  Henry  lost  a  valuable  hostage  and  gained  a  reputation 
for  dishonesty.  The  French  could  pick  a  quarrel  ^s'henever 
they  pleased.  On  the  Scottish  border  raids  were  unceasing. 
Archibald,  the  Earl  of  Dougla.s,  who  had  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  leadership  of  the  anti-English  war  party,  assaulted  the 
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walls   of  Berwick   and    burnt   Bamborough.      The    Duke  of  chap. 
Rothesay,  who  had  favoured  peace  with  England,  was  now  in 
prison,  and  his  friends  were  scattered  and  depressed. 

Meanwhile  the  internal  condition  of  the  realm  was  growing 
worse ;  in  face  of  the  heavy  taxation  voted  by  parliament,  men 
were  beginning  to  ask  Ihemsdvts  whether  the  new  regime  was 
much  better  than  that  of  King  Richard.  There  were  riots 
against  the  levying  of  imposts  at  Bristol  and  Dartmouth,  and 
in  the  autumn  it  is  said  that  a  mysterious  attempt  was  made 
upon  Henry's  life.  A  barbed  instrument  like  a  great  caltrop 
was  found  in  his  bed  \  if  he  had  lain  down  upon  it,  as  he  very 
nearly  did,  he  would  have  been  mortally  injured.  But  the 
moat  gloomy  feature  of  the  year  was  the  development  of  the 
Welsh  disturbances  into  a  serious  national  insurrection.  When 
the  spring  came  round  and  the  outlaw's  life  upon  the  mountain 
side  became  bearable,  and  even  attractive,  all  North  Wales, 
valley  after  valfey,  rose  in  the  name  of  Owen  Glendower.  It 
was  said  that  even  the  Welsh  student.^  of  Oxford  sold  their 
books  and  vanished,  and  that  the  Welsh  labourers  of  Shrop- 
shire and  Herefordshire  all  streamed  back  to  the  hills.  Yet 
the  danger  was  hardly  understood  iti  England  till  news  came 
that  on  April  I  the  rebels  had  taken  by  surprise  the  great 
castle  of  Conway,  one  of  the  keys  of  North  Wales.  Henry 
Percy,  as  justiciar  of  that  r^ion,  was  chat^d  with  the  duty  of 
recapturing  it,  and  forced  it  to  surrender  on  May  2^.  But 
this  did  not  check  the  spread  of  the  rising,  and  not  only 
Carnarvon  and  Merioneth,  but  even  Cardiganshire  were  infested 
by  bands  of  rebels,  who  kept  the  castles  of  the  lords  marchers 
in  a  state  of  practical  blockade.  Owen  Glcndower  felt  so 
strong  that  he  assumed  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales — not  borne 
by  a  Cymric  ruler  since  David  ap  Griffith  perished  at  the 
parliament  of  Shrewsbury.  He  hoisted  the  old  standard  of 
the  principality,  a  golden  dragon  on  a  silver  ground.  Hot- 
spur found  the  rebels  too  many  for  him ;  he  could  not  get 
enough  money  from  the  king  to  pay  the  arrears  of  his  men-at- 
arms,  much  less  to  raise  the  additional  troops  that  he  required. 
At  last  he  threw  up  the  justiciarshtp  in  anger,  and  retired 
to  Northumberland.  Henry  therefore  had  to  march  against 
Glcndower  in  person  accompanied  by  hia  eldest  son.  He 
reached  Worcester  with  the  levies  of  twenty-two  counties  on 
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October  I,  and  thence  marched  through  the  disturbed  districts 
as  far  as  the  Menai  Straits,  the  castle  of  Harlech,  and  the 
remote  abbey  of  Strata  t'lorida,  Glendower,  while  refusing 
to  fight  in  the  open,  hun^j  about  the  rear  and  flanks  of  the 
army,  cutting  off  stragglers  and  baggage.  On  one  occasion 
he  captured  the  spare  horses,  wardrobe,  arms,  and  tents  of 
Prince  Henry,  and  bore  them  ufP  in  triumph  into  the  recesses 
of  Snowdon.  When  the  king  had  retired  Owen  again  domin- 
ated the  whole  country. 

Chance  has  preser^'ed  two  curious  letters  which  the  rebel 
chief  wrote  that  autumn,  one  lo  the  King  of  Scots,  the  other 
to  the  native  princes  of  Ireland.  He  makes  strange  appeals 
to  CcJtic  myths  and  legends,  and  incites  them  to  help  him  by 
quoting  ancient  prophecies  of  the  success  that  would  attend  a 
combination  of  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  against  the  in- 
trusive Saxon,  But  "God  helps  him  who  helps  himself/'  and 
Owen's  personal  activity  was  the  best  pledge  of  aucccas.  He 
kept  the  war  awake  all  through  the  winter  of  1401-2,  and  in 
the  February  of  the  new  year  captured  his  old  enemy  Lord 
Grey,  after  a  sharp  combat  rear  Ruthyn.  Owen  kept  him  in 
bonds  for  nine  monlh?i,and  only  let  him  free  for  the  enormous 
ransom  of  10.000  mark^. 

The  year  1402,  therefore,  began  badly  for  King-  Henry, 
who  did  not  make  himself  more  popular  by  raising  a  stringent 
^Id  pot4r  Jiilc  rtusri^r  to  dower  his  daughter  Blanche,  Nor  did 
he  conciliate  his  subjects  by  concluding  a  rather  inexplicable 
marriage  himself.  On  April  3  he  was  affianced  to  Joan, 
daughter  of  Charles  IL  of  Navarre,  the  dowager-duchess  and 
regent  of  Brittany.  Probably  it  was  part  of  a  scheme  for 
strengthening  the  English  interest  in  France,  But  any  plans 
which  Henry  may  have  built  upon  this  foundation  were 
destined  to  be  disappointed.  Joan  could  not  carry  the 
Bretons  with  her  into  the  English  alliance  ;  whea  she  an- 
nounced her  betrothal,  they  insisted  that  she  should  resign 
Che  regency,  and  placed  the  charjje  of  her  little  ^on  in  the 
hands  of  her  cousin,  Philip  of  Burgundy.  After  she  had 
passed  the  seas  to  England,  she  ceased  to  have  any  influence 
in  the  duchy*  and  her  late  subjects  were  the  most  vigorous  of 
all  the  vassals  of  France  in  attacking  her  husband's  Beets  when 
war  broke  out  between  Henry  and  Charles  VL 
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In  the  autumn  of  1402  it  began  to  be  bruited  about  that 
King  Richard  TL  was  alive  in  Scotland.  A  lady  of  the 
Anglo-Irish  family  of  Bisset,  who  had  been  much  at  Richard's 
court,  had  married  John  of  Dunvegan,  the  brother  of  Donald 
Lord  of  the  Isles.  Onedayshe  met  an  Engli*!h  beggar  tramp- 
ing over  her  husband's  glens,  and  suddenly  pointed  him  out 
as  no  less  a  person  than  the  caplivc  of  Pontefract,  There 
was  probably  some  facial  similarity,  for  other  witnesses  who 
had  known  Richard  vouched  at  a  later  time  to  the  fact  that 
the  beggar  much  resembled  the  king.  The  poor  man  himself 
seems  to  have  been  more  or  less  crazy,  '*  he  oft  bore  himself  as 
one  half-wild,"  arid  sjDoke  strange  and  wandering  words.  He 
refused  to  say  either  that  he  was  or  that  he  was  not  Richard 
of  Bordeaux.  The  Duke  of  Albany,  who  had  become  all- 
powerful  in  Scotland  since  the  death  of  his  nephew  Rothesay 
in  March,  1402.  saw  that  there  was  political  capital  to  be  made 
of  him,  brought  him  to  one  of  his  castles,  and  kept  him  in 
ostentatious  secrecy,  permitting  no  one  to  see  him  save  those 
who  were  eager  to  be  deceived.  Henry  IV.  declared  that  he 
was  one  Thomas  Warde  of  Trumpinj^ton,  a  crazy  religious 
mendicant.  This  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  case,  but  be 
was  not  King  Richard  ;  the  chronicler  Cr^ton,  sent  over  by 
the  French  court  to  identify  him,  reported  that  this  was  not 
the  king  that  he  had  known  in  1399,  hut  a  rank  impostor. 
But  in  1402-3  none  save  the  few  who  had  been  the  conhdants 
of  Henry  IV-  in  Che  murder  of  his  predecessor,  and  the  still 
smaller  number  of  competent  witnesses  whom  Albany  had 
permitted  to  visit  his  guest,  could  be  certain  that  the  mysterious 
stranger  in  Scotland  might  not  be  the  true  king. 

The  rumour  that  Richard  was  alive  spread  far,  and  was 
eagerly  welcomed  not  only  by  friends  of  the  old  king  but  by 
the  more  numerous  class  which  was  growing  discontented  with 
the  new  one :  it  was  at  its  height  about  Whitsuntide,  1402. 
The  attention  of  the  council  was  called  to  it  by  informers,  who 
allied  that  they  had  been  sounded  by  strangers  as  to  their 
willingness  to  take  arms  if  Richard  should  enter  his  realm 
again-  The  most  active  of  these  emissaries  were  friars,  though 
why  such  people  should  have  intriguerl  against  thai  obsequious 
son  of  the  Church.  Henry  of  Lancaster,  it  U  hard  to  conceive, 
There  followed  arrests  on  a  large  scale  ;  many  laymen  and 
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some  nobk  ladies  were  imprisoned,  but  the  majority  of  the 
persons  sdaed  were  fnars,  including  the  priors  of  the  Domini- 
cans at  Winchester  and  Norwich,  and  the  wardens  of  the 
Franciscans  at  Nottingham  and  Leicester,  Most  of  the 
prisoners  boldly  avowed  their  attachment  to  Richard :  "  If  he 
came  [  would  fight  for  him,  though  I  had  no  better  wcapori 
than  a  staff,"  exclaimed  one  friar.  As  was  but  natural  these 
desperate  loyalists  were  hanged — eight  in  a  batch  at  Tyburnj 
others  at  Bristol,  T^ncaster,  ;ind  elsewhere.  The  most  pro- 
minent layman  who  suffered  was  Str  Roger  Clarendon,  a 
bastard  son  of  the  Black  Prince 

While  these  executions  were  proceeding  a  tcmble  disaster 
occurred  on  the  Welsh  border,  Giendower  had  raided  Shrop- 
shire ;  to  pursue  him  there  came  out  all  the  levies  of  that 
county  and  of  Herefordshire,  under  Sir  Edmunrf  Mortimer,  the 
uncle  of  ihe  little  Earl  of  March.  Advancing  from  Knighton 
the  force,  8,000  strong,  was  surprised  and  routed  by  the  rebels 
in  the  defile  of  Pilleth  on  June  17,  1402.  Many  were  slain, 
Mortimer  and  several  other  knights  were  taken  prisoners. 
On  hearing  nf  this  mishap  the  king  started  off  in  person  to 
take  revenge.  He  marched  himself  with  his  main  force  from 
Shrewsbury,  while  two  flanking  columns  operated  from  Here- 
ford and  Chester,  the  one  under  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  the  other 
under  the  nominal  charge  of  the  king's  eldest  son,  Prince 
Henry.  This  September  campaign  was,  as  usual,  a  failure  ; 
Glendower  w^ould  not  fight,  and  the  English  army  suffered 
terribly  from  continuous  rains,  varied  by  tempests  of  hail  and 
early  snow,  which  caused  the  knights  to  swear  that  Owen 
must  indeed  be  a  sorcerer  and  in  league  with  the  devil. 

While  the  king  ivas  retiring,  foiled  and  weather-tieaten, 
from  the  hills  of  Gwynedd,  operations  of  a  very  different 
character  ttMik  place  in  Northumberland.  Open  war  with 
Scotland  had  been  in  progress  ever  since  the  raid  on  Bam- 
borough  in  the  preceding  autumn.  In  September  a  Scottish 
force  several  thousands  strong,  led  by  Murdoch  Earl  of  Fife, 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  and  Archibald  Earl  of 
Douglas,  cnterctl  England,  and  ravaged  as  far  as  the  Wear. 
Then,  turning  homeward,  they  were  ncaring  the  Tweed  and 
had  reached  Homildon,  or  Humbledon,  Hill,  five  miles  from 
Wooler,  when  they  found  an  English  army  ranged  across  their 
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path  and  ready  to  dispute  their  passage.  The  Perdes  had  CHAP, 
collected  all  their  retainers,  and  had  been  joined  by  Cumbrian 
contingents  under  the  lord  of  Grcystock.  The  Scots,  loaded 
with  plunder,  could  not  escape  by  a  flank  march,  and  resolved  to 
make  their  \vay  through  by  force.  Douglas  drew  up  his  army  on 
the  i^lopes  oF  Homildon  Heugh,  and  was  there  b^sct  by  swarms 
of  archery  thrown  out  from  the  English  line  He  ordered  his 
whole  army  to  charge  down  the  hill,  dnVc  off  the  archers,  and 
then  assail  the  men-at-arms  arrayed  in  their  rear.  This  pro- 
duced a  tattle  of  the  type  of  Dupplfn  or  Halidon,  When  the 
Scottish  masses  began  to  roll  down  the  ^Inpe,  the  archery  gave 
back,  more  slowly  on  the  wfngs  and  more  rapidly  in  the 
centre,  so  that  the  advancing  column  found  itself  in  a  semi- 
circle of  convei^ing  arrow-shot.  The  armour  of  the  Scots  was 
of  no  avail  against  the  deadly  shower  of  missiles  ;  Douglas 
himself  received  no  less  than  ^^^^  wounds,  one  of  which 
destroyed  his  left  eye.  The  head  of  the  column  melted 
away  as  it  crossed  the  valley :  the  main  body  broke  and  fled 
before  they  could  come  to  handstrokes.  The  disaster  was 
complete;  the  Lord  Gordon,  Sir  John  Swinton,  Sir  Alexander 
Ramsay  of  Dalhousie,  Walter  Sinclair^  and  eighty  more  gentle- 
men were  slain.  The  prisoners  included  the  wounded  Douglas, 
Murdoch  of  Fife^  three  other  earls,  Orkney,  Angus  and 
Murray,  the  lords  Montgomery,  Erskine,  Seton,  Graham  and 
Stewart  of  Abernethy.Str  Robert  Logan,  Admiral  of  Scotland, 
and  man)^  scores  more  of  men  of  note. 

When  therefore  King  Henry  met  his  parliament  a  fortnight 
after  Homildon,  he  was  able  to  pass  lightly  over  his  Welsh 
fiasco*  and  to  speak  of  the  Scottish  victory  as  an  almost  mir- 
aculous proof  or  divine  favour,  which  would  enable  him  to 
dictate  terms  of  peace  to  his  northern  enemies.  The  inevit- 
able demand  for  large  grants  of  money  was  made,  the  double 
campaign  in  Wales  having  completely  exhausted  the  treasury- 
WithsomereluclancetheCommonsvotcda  tenth  and  a  fifteenth, 
and  renewed  the  existing  customs,  tunnage  and  poundage,  for 
three  years.  They  also  petitioned  that  the  king  should  show 
some  special  token  of  favour  to  the  PercTcs  for  their  great 
achievement-  Northumberland  was  granted  something  like  a 
formal  triumph  ;  he  led  in  before  the  king  and  the  two  houses 
the  Earl  of  Fife,  the  Lords  Montgomery  and  Graham,  and 
vou  rv.  12 
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CHAP>  other  prisoners,  and  presented  them  to  hia  master.  The  Scots, 
placed  on  their  kneea  before  the  throne,  had  to  listen  to  a  long 
allocution  from  the  king,  who  finally  assured  them  of  his  grace, 
and  invited  them,  together  with  their  captor,  to  sup  with  him 
in  the  Painted  Chamber. 

Nevertheless,  within  a  few  months  Northumberland  was 
the  king's  greatest  enemy.     The  breach  between  the  carl  and 
hi3  master  started  in  the  winter  after  Homildon,     But  the  first 
signs  of  trouble  that  gave  warning  of  the  rebellion  of  1403 
came  from  another  quarter.      Sir  Edmimd  Mortimer  had  now 
been  a  prisoner  in  Glendower's  migratory  camp  far  six  months, 
and  was  anxious  to  ransom  himself:  but  despite  his  repeated 
petitfonsj  the  king  refused  either  to  advance  him  money  or  to 
grant  him  facilities  for  raising  it  himself.     Apparently  he  was 
glad  to  keep  out  of  the  way  one  who  would  be  the  natural 
leader  of  any  plot  that  might  be  made  in  favour  of  the  young 
Earl  of  March,  King  Richard's  nghtful  heir;    one,  too,  who 
was  actually  nearer  to  the  crown  by  the  strict  law  oF  hereditary 
succession  than  he  was  himself.     Whether  Mortimer  was  dis- 
loyal   at  heart   before  his   capture   is   not   known,  but  in  the 
winter  of  1402-3  he  made  up  his  mind  to  throw  in  hii  lot  with 
Glendower,  and  at  Christmas  married  his  daughter  with  great 
state,  and   among  prophetical  hymns   of  triumph  from   the 
bardfi,  who  foresaw  a  notable  future  for  the  progeny  of  such 
a  pair.      On  December  13  he  issued  a  manifesto  to  his  friends 
and   vassals,  informing   them   that   he   was   leagued   with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  King  Richard,  if 
he  were  still  alive,  and  if  he  were  not,  of  placing  the  Earl  of 
March  on  the  throne,     Mortimer's  treason  gave  a  new  aspect 
to   the   rebellion  ;    instead   of  being  an  anti-English   national 
movemenlT  it  might  now  be  considered  no  more  than  a  branch 
of  a  legitimist  rising  against  the  usurping  house  of  Lancaster, 
and  many  malcontents  who  would  never  have  joined  Owen 
were  ready  to  adhere  to  Mortimer,     His  own  vassals  in  Rad- 
nor Forest  ro!>e  at  once,  and  from  thence  the  movement  spread 
into  Brecknock. 

The  spring  and  summer  of  1403  were  a  most  prosperous 
time  for  Glendower:  despite  the  fact  thai  Prince  Henr>'  find 
the  Earl  of  Worcester  were  collecting  an  army  at  Shrewsbury, 
he  resolved  to  throw  himself  into  South  Wales,  which  had 
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hitHerto  been  undisturbed.  On  his  appearance  the  country-  chap, 
folk  rose  to  his  aid  on  every  side  ;  on  July  2  he  took  Dynevor 
Castle,  on  the  next  day  Llandovery^  and  on  the  4II1  Llan- 
deilo-  Two  days  later  he  surprised  Carmarthen,  the  lai^eat 
town  of  South  Wales,  slaying  fifty  of  its  English  inhabitants. 
But  the  most  striking  part  of  his  success  was  that  many 
strong  castles — among  them  Llanstephan,  Dryslwyn,  Newcastle 
Emlyn,  Ceng  Cennan — were  betrayed  to  him  by  traitors  in 
the  garrisons.  Only  Pembrokeshire,  "little  England  beyond 
Wales,"  remained  loyal,  and  repulsed  his  marauding  bands 
when  the>'  crossed  its  border.  Elsewhere  he  rode  triumphant, 
and  from  all  the  strongholds  that  still  flew  St,  George^s  cross 
urgent  mcsst^es  went  to  King  Henry,  bidding  him  "come 
ridingnight  and  day  with  a  great  army"  if  he  would  prevent 
the  whole  principality  from  falling  into  Owen's  hands. 

But  Henry  had  other  business  in  hand.  The  Percies  had 
announced  their  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Mortimer  For  the 
last  six  months  their  discontent  had  slowly  been  ripening  into 
treason.  Their  first  grievance  had  been  the  king's  ingratitude 
for  their  good  service  done  at  Homildon  ;  he  had  promised 
them  a  great  reward,  but  it  took  the  rather  illusory  shape  oF 
the  grant  of  a  palatine  earldom  across  the  Scottish  border,  [t 
was  easy  to  sign  away  rights  over  Teviotdalc  and  Nithsdalc 
and  Ettrick,  but  they  had  to  be  conquered  before  the  signa- 
ture had  any  effect  When  Hotspur  was  sanguine  enough 
to  attempt  to  take  possession  of  the  new  palatinate,  he  was 
repulsed  by  the  first  petty  castles  that  he  atlackt?d.  and  re- 
turned in  wrath,  Rut  the  main  cause  of  the  breach  between 
the  Percies  and  the  king  ^vas  money — the  most  fruitful  source 
of  dissension  between  all  unscrupulous  copartners  in  an  enter- 
prise. Northumberland  and  his  kinsmen,  notwithstanding  the 
lavish  rewards  they  had  received,  still  had  outst;indrng  claims 
against  Hcniy,  mainly  for  the  pay  of  the  Injops  which  Hotspur 
had  levied  against  Glcndowcr  The  king  thought  that  he  had 
already  given  them  so  much,  that  he  need  not  hurry  about  dis- 
charging new  debts.  He  said  that  they  had  from  first  to  last 
received  ^60,000  of  the  public  money,  and  modem  research 
can  account  for  £i^\fXXi  actually  paid  over  to  them."^  But 
over  and  above  this  quarrel  there  were  other  causes  of  disscn- 

'  Eioci  Sir  JuncB  Ramflay'n  caJcu[ation  In  LaH<iuttr  antl  York,  i,,  37. 
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CHAP,  sion ;  Mortimer  was  Hotspur's  brother-in-law*  and  since  his 
lapse  into  treason  the  king  could  not  help  suspecting  his  re- 
lations. Vet  the  question  of  the  prisoners  of  Homildon  was 
the  actual  topic  on  which  the  quarrel  broke  out.  Northum- 
berland had  surrendered  Murdoch  of  Fife  and  several  other 
ma^atca  to  the  king,  but  Henry  demanded  that  Douglas  and 
all  the  other  captives  of  rank  should  also  be  made  over  to  him. 
The  earl  refused  to  yield  them  till  all  his  monetarj-  claims  on 
the  crown  should  be  discharged.  After  much  wrangling,  Henry 
ordered  great  levies  to  be  made,  nominally  to  invade  Scotland, 
really  to  overawe  the  Pcrcies  by  appearing  in  their  country 
with  an  army  at  his  back- 

This  brought  matters  to  a  head ;  before  the  toy^\  forces  had 
been  mobilised  the  Percies  broke  into  open  rebellion.  They 
would  brook  no  refusals  from  the  king  they  hnd  made,  and 
reckoned  that  he  had  outlived  his  popularity  and  might  tic 
overthrown  by  a  sudden  attack  They  made  elaborate  pre- 
parations for  their  enterprise :  Hotspur  enlisted  his  caplive 
Douglas  and  many  other  Scots  in  the  plot.  Communications 
were  opened  with  Glendower  and  Mortimer,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  Ihcy  should  all  unite  in  proclaiming  the  Earl  of  March 
king,  since  Richard,  as  the  Percics  well  knew,  was  most  cer- 
tainly dead.  All  the  lords  of  the  north  were  sounded  ;  only 
Neville  of  Westmorland  returned  a  wholly  uncompromising 
negative  to  his  old  rival's  proposals  -,  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
Richard  Scrope.  and  Skirlaw.  Dishop  of  Durham,  lent  a  favour- 
able ear.  Thomas  Percy,  Earl  of  Worcester,  though  one  of  the 
king  s  most  favoured  servants,  consented  to  join  the  plot  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  Northumberland  was  old,  and 
thought  fit  to  hand  over  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  to  his 
son  Hotspur,  for  speed  and  daring  were  necessary  in  order  to 
anticipate  the  king's  projected  march  to  the  north.  Henry 
Perc/s  plan  was  to  join  the  two  areas  of  insurrection  by  march- 
ing to  join  Glendower  on  the  upper  Severn,  He  resolved  to 
throw  himself  into  Cheshire^  which  ha.d  alw^ays  been  loyal  to 
Richard  II.,  and,  after  raising  its  levies^  to  meet  the  Welsh  at 
Shrewsbury,  The  weak  point  of  this  project  was  that  Glen- 
dower was  at  the  moment  out  of  touch,  in  the  far  south  of  the 
principality.  On  July  6,  the  very  day  upon  which  Hotspur 
started  his  march,  Owen  captured  Carmarthen.     The  message 
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calling  him  back  to  Shrewsbury  arrived  too  late,  for  the  cam*   CHAP. 
paign  was  short  and  furious. 

Hotspur  started  from  Northumberland  with  a  follo\ving  of 
only  160  lances,  among  whom  were  Douglas  and  twenty  other 
Scottish  knights  Riding^  fast,  he  reached  Chester  on  the  9th, 
and  was  there  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  who  had  sh'pped 
away  secretly  from  Prince  Henrys  side  The  possession  of 
Chester,  which  links  Wales  to  the  north,  was  a  strategic  gain  of 
high  iroportancc.  but  there  was  a  weak  point  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  rebels.  Northumberland,  who  was  busy  col- 
lecting the  main  body  of  his  retainers  in  Yorkshire,  would  not 
be  ready  to  join  his  son  for  some  days ;  Glcndowcr  was 
far  away  in  the  south.  Till  they  should  come  up,  Hotspur, 
with  the  van  of  the  insurgent  host,  was  left  isolated  and  ex- 
posed to  King  Henry'?;  attack.  Though  all  Cheshire  had 
joined  him,  he  had  probably  not  more  than  3,000  or  4,000 
men  in  hand  His  fate  depended  on  whether  the  king 
would  strike  before  Northumberland  and  the  Welsh  arrived. 
Meanwhile  he  pubhshed  a  fiery  proclamation  in  which  he 
accused  Henry  of  having  violated  all  the  promises  that  he  had 
made  in  1399,  of  murdering  Richard  H,  by  slow  starvation, 
of  raising  illegal  loans  and  taxes,  packing  his  parliaments  by 
intimidation,  and  i^oring  the  rights  of  the  Earl  of  March. 
All  was  true  enough,  but  it  did  not  come  with  a  good  grace 
from  the  mouth  of  ihe  Percies,  the  usurper  s  chief  confederates. 

The  king  was  at  Lichfield  nn  the  \  ilh.  when  he  received  the 
news  that  Hotspur  had  seized  Chester.  His  levies  were  not 
yet  asuembled,  but  he  saw  the  necessity  of  striking  before  the 
rebels  had  united,  and  hastily  gathered  the  contingents  of  the 
nearer  midland  shires,  Hi^;  army  had  grown  to  some  size  by 
the  l8th,  and  he  marched  on  Shrewsbury,  rightly  judging  that 
this  was  Che  point  at  which  Hotspur  would  strive  to  join  Glcn- 
dower.  Prince  Henry  ^tis  holding  the  town  with  a  small  force 
which  he  had  collected  for  an  expedition  into  Wales.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  20th,  the  king  advancing  from  Lichfield,  and 
Hotspur  marching  from  Chester,  reached  Shrewsbury  almost 
simultaneously.  The  rebels  thereupon  drew  back  a  short  way, 
seeing  that  they  had  arrived  loo  late  to  secure  the  town»  On 
the  next  morning  Hotspur  drew  up  his  host  in  an  open  space 
(galled  Hatcly  Field,  two  miles  and  a  half  north  of  Shrews- 
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CHAP.  bury.  He  occupied  a  rising  ground,  partly  l^ken  up  by 
cultivated  enclosures  covered  by  a  dense  crop  of  peas,  and 
approachable  only  through  narrow  lanes,  which  the  royalists 
would  have  to  pass  before  they  could  deploy  for  the  fiffht, 

Henry,  however^  was  resolved  to  push  matters  to  an  issue, 
and  marched  out  of  Shrewsbury  at  dawn  a:;  far  as  the  field 
now  known  as  the  King's  Croft,  where  he  ranged  his  army 
in  two  divisions,  one  commanded  by  himself,  the  other  by  his 
fifteen-year-old  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  decidedly  out- 
numbered the  rebels,  but  they  had  atE  the  advantage  of  the 
ground.  Before  the  battle  several  hours  were  spent  in  insin- 
cere negotiations  i  the  Earl  of  Worcester  took  the  chief  part 
in  the  parley,  and  finally  broke  it  off,  taunting  his  late  master 
with  being  a  king  whose  word  no  man  would  trust.  About 
noon  the  royalists  advanced  ;  they  were  delayed  by  the  pea- 
fields  and  the  narrow  lanes,  and  suffered  severely  from  the 
archery  of  the  Cheshire  men,  before  they  could  get  to  close 
quarters  and  make  their  superior  numbers  tell.  When  the 
king  had  at  last  got  his  bowmen  to  the  front,  and  the  ex- 
change of  shafts  was  growing  deadly,  Hotspur  and  Douglas 
resolved  to  try  the  elTect  of  a  down-hilf  charge  upon  the  royal 
right,  where  Henry  was  present  in  person.  Thdr  impetuous 
rush  almost  achieved  its  purpose  ;  the  king's  banner  was 
beaten  downj  and  the  Scottish  earl  slew  with  his  own  hand 
Sir  Thomas  Blount,  one  of  two  knights  who  had  donned  a 
surcoat  with  the  royal  arms,  \w  order  to  distract  attenlion  from 
their  master  But  when  the  impetus  of  the  rebel  charge  was 
spent,  the  royalists  enclosed  on  both  sides  tbc  wedge  of  as- 
sailants which  had  penetrated  inlo  their  line,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  left  outflanked  and  drove 
back  the  right  wing  of  the  Percies.  Though  in  danger  of 
being  surrounded,  the  enemy  continued  fighting  fiercely  til! 
their  leaders  were  struck  down.  Douglas  was  felled  by  a 
wound  in  the  groin,  Hotspur  killed  outright  by  an  unknown 
hand  in  the  thick  of  the  meUe.  When  the  cry  "  Harrj'  Percy 
dead  "  was  raised  by  the  king's  men,  the  Cheshire  levies  broke 
and  disjjersed.  They  were  pursued  for  three  miles,  and  many 
scores  of  knights  and  squires,  the  flower  of  the  county  which 
had  been  so  loyal  to  King  Richard,  were  slain  or  taken,  with  a 
great  proportion  of  their  archers  and  billinen. 
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The  Earl  of  Worcester,  Sir  Richard  Vernon,  and  Sir  CHAP, 
Richard  Venablcs,  Che  three  chief  prisoners,  were  beheaded  ^''' 
next  day;  their  heads  were  sent  to  decorate  the  spikes  on 
London  bridge,  whEle  that  of  Hotspur  was  reserved  for  the 
gate  of  York,  The  victor/  had  been  a  costly  one  for  the 
king  ;  there  fell  in  his  host  the  Earl  of  Staflbrd,  constable  of 
England,  nine  knights,  and  a  great  multitude  of  the  commons. 
Some  years  later  Henry  erected  a  church  and  hospital  on  the 
site  of  the  central  combat,  where  1^600  corpses  of  both  sides 
were  buried  in  long  trenches  about  the  spot  where  the  royal 
banner  had  stood.  The  news  of  '*  Hately  Field  "  put  an  end 
to  the  rebellion.  Northumberland  had  raised  an  army  In 
Yorkshire,  but  had  been  detained  from  following  his  son  to 
Chester  by  the  operations  of  his  ri^al  Westmorland,  who  had 
taken  the  field  with  the  northern  royalistn.  On  hearing  of 
the  deaths  of  his  son  and  brother,  he  disbanded  his  host  and 
threw  himself  upon  the  king's  mercy,  pleading  that  he  had 
been  led  astray  by  the  vehemence  of  Hotspur  and  Worcester. 
Henry  pardoned  him,  but  put  him  in  ward  for  a  space,  and 
ordered  him  to  surrender  all  his  castles  to  royal  garrisons. 
He  was  released  on  February  6,  1404,  and  restored  to  his 
catatea  Much  future  trouble  would  have  been  spared  to 
England  if  this  slippeiy  and  unscrupulous  old  man  had  been 
tried  and  executed  immediately  after  his  surrender. 

When  Hotspur  had  been  slain,  Worcester  beheaded,  and 
Northumberland  imprisoned,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that 
King  Henry's  troubles  for  the  year  1403  had  come  to  an  end. 
This  was  not  so.  Both  South  Wales,  which  had  been  left  unsuc- 
coured  during  the  Shrewsbury  campaign)  and  the  south  coast 
of  England  called  for  his  presence.  While  the  king  lay  at  York 
a  large  French  fleet  had  captured  and  sacked  F*lymouth  and 
committed  other  outrages  in  Devonshire.  This  was  astound- 
ing news :  the  truce  with  France  was  still  standing,  and  no 
hostile  message  had  been  received  from  the  council  of  Charles 
VI.  A  few  weeks  later  news  came  that  a  land  army  lo^ooo 
strong  had  entered  Guienne.  These  breaches  of  the  peace 
were  the  work  not  of  the  French  government,  but  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  who  had  sent  a  personal  defiance  to  King  Henry 
in  the  preceding  autumn,  in  the  character  of  the  avenger  of 
Richard  ll.^  and  affected  to  regard  himself  as  at  private  war 
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CHAP,  with  England.  So  weak  was  the  ministry  that  governed  in 
^^J"  the  name  of  his  insane  brother,  Chat  it  made  no  attempt  to 
restrain  him  ;  indeerl  great  officers  of  state  such  as  the  Con- 
stable d'Albret  and  the  Admiral  dc  Trie  took  part  in  the  two 
raids.  Fortunately  neither  of  them  did  serious  mischief;  the 
array  in  Guienne  captured  no  more  than  a  few  small  castles  ; 
the  sack  of  Plymouth  was  the  only  serious  exploit  of  the  fleet. 
The  English  king  had  reached  Worcester  on  September  2, 
and  halted  there  for  some  time,  partly  because  he  had  not  yet 
sufficient  information  to  enable  him  to  decide  whether  it  would 
be  better  to  invade  Wales,  or  to  move  down  to  defend  the  south 
coast,  partly  because  he  had  spent  all  his  money  on  the  Shrews- 
bury campaign,  and  could  raise  no  more.  He  at  once  summoned 
a  "  great  council "  to  consider  the  financial  crisis.  There  fol- 
lowed a  very  acrid  dispute  as  to  the  best  way  of  getting  money 
at  short  notice.  A  suggestion  was  made  that  a  loan  from  the 
wealthier  clergy  would  meet  the  case.  But  Archbishop  Arundel 
withstood  this  proposal  ;  he  would  have  no  forced  loans  or 
benevolences,  though  he  undertook  that  convocation  should 
give  liberally  when  it  was  summoned.  But  the  money  was 
needed  without  delay,  and  convocation  would  take  weeks  to 
assemble;  wherefore,  as  we  are  told^some  of  the  king's  knights 
openly  advised  their  master  to  appropriate  the  prelates'  sumpter 
beasts  for  his  baggage  train,  and  their  pocket-money  for  his 
military  chest  Arundel,  in  noL  unnatural  wralh,  replied  that 
his  retainers  should  resist  if  his  property  was  attacked,  and 
Henry  gave  way,  borrowing  from  the  prelates  only  a  few 
hundred  pounds  on  the  security  of  the  next  vote  from  convo- 
cation. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  an  ill-eijuipped  army  and  an  almost 
empty  purse  that  Henry  marched  from  Worcester  into  Wales. 
The  French  fleet  had  left  the  Channel^  so  that  he  wa-s  able  to 
turn  all  his  attention  against  Glendower.  From  Hereford  the 
royal  army  advanced  through  Brecknock  and  over  the  Black 
Mountain,  and  reached  Carmarthen  on  September  29.  Once 
more  the  rebels  refused  to  fi^ht,  and  tooli  to  the  hills,  just 
as  they  had  done  in  1401  and  1403.  The  king  restored  the 
walls  of  Carmarthen,  and  left  there  a  strong  force  under  his 
half-brother,  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  to  keep  open  communica- 
tion with  Pembrokeshire.     He  then  disbanded  his  army.     No 
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sooner  was  he  gone  than  the  insurrection  burst  out  again  in  CHAP. 
full  force,  and  a  small  French  squadron  appeared  in  Carmar- 
then  Bay,  and  communicaled  with  tht  rebels.  Aided  by  a 
few  French  knights  Glcndowcr  advanced  into  Glamorgan- 
shire and  threatened  Cardiff  The  harassed  king  ordered  his 
lately  dismissed  troops  to  reassemble  in  haste  at  Gloucester 
and  Chepstow.  But  they  were  not  needed.  The  French 
cruisers  disappeared  ;ind  Owen  went  back  to  the  hills,  so  the 
levies  were  ojice  more  sent  hoine.^ 

Even  this  was  not  the  last  alarm  of  the  unhappy  year  1403. 
On  December  6  another  P'rcnch  fleet  beset  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
It  was  commanded  by  Waleran,  Count  of  St,  Pol,  a  firm  ally 
of  Orleans,  and  a  relation  of  Richard  11.,  whose  half-sister, 
Maud  Holland,  he  had  married.  The  islanders  were  taken  by 
surprise  and  offered  to  ransom  themselves.  But  while  Wal- 
eran  was  waiting  for  his  money,  the  whole  levy  of  Hampshire 
was  thrown  across  the  Solent,  and  on  December  10  such  a 
formidable  array  assailed  the  French  camp  that  the  count  re- 
embarked  in  hasten  and  sailed  back  to  Normandy,  Though 
this  news  was  satisfactory  to  the  king,  he  was  soon  cast  back 
into  gloom  by  tidings  from  South  Wales,  Early  in  Dccember» 
Glendower  reassembled  his  hordes,  and  falling  suddenly  upon 
Cardiff,  surprised  and  burnt  the  town  and  forced  the  castle 
to  SLrrender,  A  few  days  later  the  vast  stronghold  of  Caer- 
philly, the  most  perfect  type  of  the  Edwardian  castle  in 
all  Wales,  also  yielded,  despite  its  triple  concentric  walls. 
Owen's  strength  at  midwinter  was  greater  than  it  had  ever 
been  before;  the  fall  of  the  Percies  had  not  weakened  his 
position. 

'  The  iDsJgnJdcant  Ficnch  diversion  in  South  Wales  In  1403  has  oficn  been 
confiHHi  wiih  the  more  importani  lariding  In  1^05  under  the  MarshaJ  Ac  Rieui, 
Fx>T  Lhe  lattei  tee  [ip,  199-200, 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

KING  HENttY  AND  HIS  PARLIAMENTS. 

CHAP,  Ttie  aspect  of  domestic  affairs  was  not  cheerful  when  Henry 
faced  his  fourth  parliament  at  Westminster  on  laniiary  14, 
1404.  At  every  session  the  temper  of  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons wa*^  perceptibly  less  loyal  and  more  captious  than  at  the 
last.  Now  they  had  advanced  to  a  stage  of  virulent  criticisni 
and  positive  discourtesy ;  instead  of  rejoicing  over  the  victory 
of  Shrewsbury  or  the  repulse  of  Count  Waleran,  they  set  to 
work  to  upbraid  the  Icing  for  the  unthrifliness  of  his  govern- 
ance and  the  ill-success  of  his  expeditions.  The  ghost  of 
Richard  11.  would  have  smiled  grimly  at  hearing  every  charge 
that  had  been  made  against  himself  transferred  to  the  account 
of  his  successor. 

The  Commons  began  by  choosing  as  their  Speaker  Sir 
Arnold  Sava.ge,  whose  tedious  eloquence  arul  love  for  hunting 
up  constitutional  grievances  had  so  much  annoyed  the  king 
in  1401.  When  the  chancellor,  Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  and  half-brother  to  the  king,  laid  before  the  houses 
the  dangerous  *:tate  of  the  ren.lm,  the  ravages  of  Glendower 
and  the  Frtmch  pirates,  the  continuance  of  the  war  with  Scot- 
land, and  the  exhaustion  of  the  treasury,  the  storm  of  criticism 
^^m  broke  out  at  once.     The  main  thesis  urged  by  the  critics  was 

^^f  the  old  grievance  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  king's  poverty 

V  was  his  extravagance,  and  especially  the  grants  and  pensions 

^^_  made  to  courtiers  and  favourites.     "  Knights  who,  at  the  king's 

^^U  landing  In  13991  ^^^^  k^C:  worth  TOO  marks  were  now  enjoying 

^^^  five  or  ten  times  that  revenue.     The  royal  squires  were  as  rich 

^^_  as  barons."     All  the  sma[l  special  revenues  of  the  crown  had 

^^1  been  granted  away  for  long  terms.     The  queen  was  maintaining 

^^H  a  horde  of  greedy  Breton  proUges.     The  households  kept  at 
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Westminster,  Windsor,  and  the  Tower,  not  to  merition  other   chap, 
palaces^  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  the   real   needs  of  the 
royal    family.      The  Speaker  finally  declared    that  the   wars, 
Welsh,  Scottish  and  French,  were  not  the  real  cause  of  the 
national  poverty,^  but  the  king's  mismanagement. 

One  cannot  sympathise  overmuch  with  Henr>' ;  he  had 
chosen  to  be  king  and  had  to  take  the  consequences.  But  it 
is  only  fair  to  *^ay  that  these  charges  were  grossly  exagger- 
ated. The  business  of  Lhe  realm  could  not  be  conducted  on 
the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  crown.  If  Henry  of  Boiingbroke 
had  been  as  thrifty  as  Louis  XL  or  Henry  of  Richmond,  he 
could  Tint  have  made  both  ends  meet  in  such  a  year  a^;  1403. 
The  complaints  of  the  Commons  ^bow  that  same  ignorant  im- 
patience of  all  taxation  in  a  time  of  great  national  need  which 
we  had  50  often  to  rote  in  the  times  of  Richard  IL  Elaborate 
modern  inquiries  ^  Into  the  finances  of  the  king's  household 
seem  to  show  that  hi^  much-abused  expenditure  was  about 
iTjG^oo  a  year,  and  the  pensions  and  grants  of  1403-4  made 
3omc  £6,000  morCn  Much  of  this  money  was  spent  on  out- 
goings which  would  now  be  regarded  as  public  matters  and 
not  the  kind's  personal  concerns.  Even  if  the  most  grinding 
parsimony  had  been  employed,  there  was  no  margin  of  sav- 
ing to  be  obtained  in  this  quarter.  The  wars  and  rebelh'ons 
cut  short  the  receipts  of  the  crown  ;  the  operations  of  the 
French  pirates  in  the  Channel  led  to  a  heavy  fall  in  the 
customs  duties,  which  the  Commons  ignorantly  put  down  to 
the  fact  that  the  *'  staple"  was  at  Calais  instead  of  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel,  The  reliellion  of  Glendower  had  stopped  the 
incoming  of  all  revenue  from  Wales.  Many  districts  on  the 
Welsh  and  Scottish  borders  pleaded  entire  exhaustion  of  their 
paying  power,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  enemy.  After 
much  recrimination  between  the  chancellor  and  treasurer  on 
the  one  side  and  the  Speaker  as  mouthpiece  of  the  Commons 
on  the  other,  lhe  result  arrived  at  was  that  the  king  obtained 
a  liberal  grant,  but  only  after  he  had  given  solemn  pledges  for 
the  reformation  of  his  household,  and  had  covenanted  to  make 
over  the  grants  voted  to  be  administered  by  "treasurers  for 

'  "  lati  non  InquictAnl  AngliDm  multiini,"  Eiilogium,  iii-,  lag. 
*Sec  Sir  Jamea  Rajna^B  Itan^mlfr  and  y<w4,  i,,  156-58, 
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by  pviiuEKnl,  4  detkc  ciicd  before  during 
flf  RkhudlL 
The  noo«>*  tt^  naaed^  aot  by  tetffeB  aad  fiAe^tths.  but  by 
ev  ox,  A  (ievkE  ^faonl  windh  ite  ComMns  «cre  so  doubt- 
tfa^s^i^aDd  fbal  ft  sbQ«UaDt  betakn  as  a  prece- 
id  Haft  aa  leconl  offtalKivU  bcdcsboycd  This  was 
la  tbe  gvol  hiiMhaau  of  iMkdcra  iaqvircrs  mto  the 
Tte  aapot5t  vns  a  5ort  of  pmpffiy  uid  tncome-tax  of 
oa«vefy  lavghcsfa^mDd  one  shtUh^  for  every 
dK  "-*-**  value  of  fan^  tod  hcuses  not  held  by 
3MBC:  Fti^vis  oot  pottsesang  teal  propcrtx  wcic  Eo 
bcavcsttLaotoa  tbdr  incoa»&  b«l  oa  tbevcafMtal  at  the  rate 
of  otte  fiJtin(,  for  cwcry  £yo  oS  pftscnal  propevt>^  that  they 
ovDecL  Eoctesastital  propei^  vas  n>  be  tuced  od  less  thin 
by.  and  the  only  cxca^itnBi  gvanMd  vcir  to  dsCrkts  oa  the 
Webb  or  Scottish  nncfacs  blrly  nne=<' by  tbe  kiog's  c^^ 
Tbcarkofe  Rauh  of  tbc  tac«  w%3  to  be  pud  not  to  th^  exchequer 
hit  to  Ibia-  '*  lUMMXtn,  fee  wir  \  Vhs  bet  that  this  impost, 
wiiA  after  all  amovited  to  00  wont  lian  ad  incocne-tax  ot 
5  perccBCoD  faund  *ad  a  kvy  of  1-400  on  goods  was  regarded 
as  vcfj  oocfotts  B  a  anfficieat  pnMf  of  t^  6ctilioas  oatiuc  of 
Ac  aormal  ''tcntlfcs*  and -^ fiAeentbs *  wbkh  the  aatkm  was 
Montoned  to  pay,  EndBSAfy  a  nal  9  po-  ocat  tax.  U^  a 
■twtntkth.*  wiis  a  wtA  iBve  sctvmk  nalBer  than  a  nominal 
"^tnttb'  Thr  btttr  w^s  alren^  hnrmairig  a  feoed  aodoxi- 
loitkBMl  aan,  not  a  tnie  ftactna  of  ibe  prrvate  wtafth  of  the 
ks^  aabfcctL  A  "^  &ftrcQtb~  id  Hcarj '^  rv^n  .^005  to  ba^-c 
fr*"***^  t»  £56^00^  a  **teoCh*  Co  ^S4*0oo;  but  wbat  the 
mofw^tixof  1404  jvcUed««<ajnD0C  say,  oaiog  to  the  caj^ful 
desCnKtioa  of  the  rfcowH  It  tie  Cununons  bvl  been  pleased 
with  tbr  dc^-fc?  the>-  ttvuki  ba\«-  takctt  1I  ato  ii^Ju  ax :  bat 
k  was  arrcf  acaai  aapto^-eii  ^vc  oooe  ai  141 1  wbco  the  cnucb 
■MJhnii|nniMt.i  iifaiiiiMi  [ft  $d.)ottevcfy^joof  leot  W3s 
voted;  th«»««s  a  profnrtiatt  of  1^  per  obal  iasiead  of  tfae  5 
ptrcent  of  i<f04. 

tn  EcCva  fcr  die  giant  of  this  new  tez  tk  ki^  was  cora- 
pdkdKftsabaut  toabamilMlBiE  nrducttoo  of  bbboaschDUua] 
a  wviricKi  of  te  pcraaal  cocpcBditim^  He  bad  to  dtaaass  bb 
confessor  aad  otber  memben  of  bis  court :  tbe  queen  vas  tt>  get 
rid  of  all  bv  CQr^  wrvaaCs  save  tea  persoo^     Aichhisbpp 
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Arundel,  a-s  representing  the  council,  came  forward  to  state  that  CHAP, 
the  expenses  of  the  king  must  be  restricted  to  a  fixed  sum  of  ^'^^' 
;£"i3,ioo  a  year.  As  the  accounts  of  1403  show  that  they  had 
amounled  in  1403  tn  JC27.500,  it  was  profKisetl  Kn  dock  Henry 
of  more  than  half  his  personal  revenue  at  one  fell  swoop.  Rut  he 
yielded  meekly^  perhaps  comforting  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  such  wholesale  reductions  would  prove  impossible  in 
practice — as  indeed  they  did.  It  looked  as  if  the  two  houses 
had  obtaired  in  1404  the  practical  contml  over  the  crown  which 
they  were  not  really  to  enjoy  ti[l  the  second  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  But  the  "  Lancastrian  experiment"  was  not 
to  last.  A  bankrupt  king,  in  the  midst  of  rebellions  and  wars, 
might  concede  much  that  in  more  quiet  limes  his  subjects  could 
not  hope  to  retain.  But  by  the  end  of  his  reign,  when  his  throne 
was  no  longer  rocking  under  him,  Henry  began  to  resume 
much  of  the  royal  power  that  he  was  now  granting  away. 

The  remaining  events  of  the  spring  and  summer  of  1404 
were,  save  in  Wales,  not  unsatisfactory  to  the  king,  A  feeble 
conspiracy  in  Essex  in  favour  of  *'  King  Richard/'  that  is,  the 
impostor  in  Scotland,  was  detected  anJ  put  down.  Three 
separate  piratical  descents  of  the  French  and  Bretons  on  the 
south  coast  were  triumphantly  repelled.  On  July  6  the  Scots 
signed  a  truce  for  nine  monthsj  and  Northumberland  showed 
himself  on  his  good  behaviour.  He  gave  up.  as  a  token  of  his 
loyalty,  an  unfortunate  conspirator  who  had  sought  refuge 
with  him.  one  William  Scrlc  who  had  been  implicated  in  the 
murder  of  Gloucester  in  I3g7,  and  had  of  late  been  active  \^ 
spreading  the  rumour  that  King  Richard  was  still  alive,  Serle 
was  dul}'  hung  at  Tyburn, 

Wales  however  remained  unsubdued.  In  the  spring  Glen- 
dower  captured  Harlech  Castle^  one  of  the  three  keys  of  North 
Wales^  and  for  the  future  made  it  his  chief  stronghold  and  the 
repository  of  his  treasures.  He  held  soon  after  a  parliament  at 
Machynlleth,  with  such  state  as  he  could  command.  He  had 
a  regular  court  about  him,  with  chancellor,  secretary,  banner- 
bearer  and  marshal.^  Four  representatives  of  each  region  of 
Wales  had  been  summoned  to  his  parliament.  Its  proceedings 
are  not  extant,  but  Owen  must  certainly  have  laid  before  his 

■  fiefc  Aftam  ol  Usk,  p.  l&C. 
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CHAF.  adherents  his  great  scheme  for  a  formdl  alliance  with  France. 
^  "  To  carry  out  the  negotiations  his  chancellor,  Griffin  Yonge, 
and  his  brother-in-law,  John  Hanmcr,  were  sent  to  Paris  with 
credentials  dated  May  ro,  "in  the  fourth  year  of  our  princi- 
pate".'  They  reached  their  destination  in  safety,  and  were 
welcomed  not  merely  by  the  Orlcanist  parly  but  by  the  whole 
French  court.  Philip  Duke  of  liurgundy  was  lately  dead,  and 
Orleans,  freed  from  his  uncle's  rivalry,  was  for  the  moment  in 
complete  control  of  his  brother's  councils.  Accordingly  the 
ministers  of  Charles  VI.  concluded  a  regular  treaty  with 
Owens  ambassadors,  pledging  themselves  lo  an  invasion  of 
England  and  engaging  to  make  no  peace  with  "Henry  of 
Lancaster"  in  which  Wales  should  not  be  included.  This 
was  equivalent  to  a  repudiation  of  the  existing  truce  with 
England. 

Henry  made  no  attempt  to  invade  Wales  this  year.  Two 
small  forces  were  kept  on  foot ;  one,  at  Carmarthen,  under  the 
Duke  of  ^'ork,  late  Edward  of  Rutland,  who  had  succeeded 
his  father  in  1402  ;  the  other,  under  the  Prince  of  Wales»  at 
Shrewsbury.  Both  were  in  a  state  of  mutiny  on  account  of 
the  arrears  of  their  pay,  and  did  little  or  nothing  to  restrain  the 
activity  of  Glendower,  At  la?4t,  hopelessly  impecunious  once 
more,  the  king  summoned  a  new  parliament  to  meet  at  Coven- 
try on  October  6,  1404.  This  assembly  is  generally  remem- 
bered as  the"  unlearned  parliament/' a  term  applied  to  it  because 
Henry,  following  a  precedent  set  by  Edward  IH.  in  1372,  in  his 
writs  to  the  sheiiJTs  directed  them  lurelum  noiTiembers  whahad 
ever  studied  law  or  pleaded  \x\  the  courts,^  This  can  only  mean 
that  Henry  had  found  in  hi^  previous  parliaments  thnt  the  leaders 
who  raised  constitutional  points,  and  led  the  debates  into  dis- 
cussions on  prerogative  or  the  old  rights  of  the  crown,  were 
those  who  had  received  a  legal   education.     They  wen?  also 

^  Ttie  docuinciit  may  be  faund  in  Rynier,  viii,,  356.  It  is  dated  from  Dol- 
ffelly, 

1  ThephiiBc*'  parliaracnium  illiwrfltum  '*  (omcB  Erom  ihcXima/^  Hm.  /T,, 
p.  391-  Ottcrbourn,  p.  ^49,  ceHs  it  "  puliamcnlutn  Uicum  ".  WalainghBm  aayB, 
**  DiiciitcTgobicvct  VicccorailibubiLC  quusquamprocomkAlibLiBdigecrnt  quovU 
TTodo  miLitcfi  quL  in  ju^e  r^^^Li  vd  ilucti  fuisBcnt  vd  apprencicii,  sed  lalec  mitie- 
renrur  quo4  C4^nf(tarel  ignorare  cujusque  juTJn  meThoduin  "  (ii.,  "if*^.  Clearly, 
thrn,  many  knighis  lUUJ   [Iilic  Owen   GJcndowerJ   bften  "  Appr^nticii  "  at  Weet- 
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accused  of  an  inveterate  tendency  toward  promoting  private  CHAP. 
siiit3  for  their  own  professional  advantage.  But  though  the 
lawyers  on  this  occasion  were  absent,  there  was  enough  busi- 
ness talent  among  the  "unlettered"  knigbts  to  raise  ^  long 
discussion  about  the  unsatisfactory  administration  of  the  realm 
and  its  finances.  They  debated  for  thirty-eight  days  before 
they  Rave  Henry  his  grant  of  money.  The  rolls  of  parliament 
are  silent  as  to  these  wrangles^  and  we  have  to  refer  to  the 
chronicles  in  order  to  discover  their  purport.  The  Commons 
were  once  more  urging  that  "  the  king  should  live  of  his  own," 
and  to  enable  him  to  do  so  were  prepared  to  advocate  most 
drastic  measures. 

On  October  28,  after  much  preliminary  debate,  they  pre- 
sented a  petition  begging  the  king  Co  ■* resume"  all  grants  of 
lands,  tenements,  atid  pensions  given  since  the  year  1367. 
Then  followed  demands  calculated  to  rouse  even  greater  ani- 
mosities; the  knights  raised  the  old  questfon  of  discndowment 
of  the  Church,  so  often  heard  of  in  the  eariy  parliaments  of 
Richard  IT.  We  must  not  regard  this  as  a  result  of  secret 
I_ollardy,  prevalent  among  the  rural  gentry  ;  no  hint  to  that 
effect  is  given  by  chroniclers  who  would  gladly  have  saddled 
the  malcontents  with  a  charge  of  heresy.  It  was  simply  an 
anti-clerical,  not  a  Wycliffite  movement.  "These  knights 
murmured  that,  while  they  were  perpetually  taking  the  field 
against  rebels  or  foreign  foes,  and  not  merely  conlribuling 
their  money  grants,  but  perilling  their  bodies,  the  clergy  sat 
3afc  and  quiet  at  home,  helping  the  king  in  nowise,"'  The 
actual  proposal  made  in  the  Commons  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  crown  should  sequestrate  for  one  year  all  clerical 
revenues,  and  let  the  clerks  meanwhile  live  on  alms  as  best 
they  could.  This  was  sweeping  enough,  but  the  monastic 
chroniclers  enlarge  it  into  a  proposal  for  a  permanent  appro- 
priation of  all  Church  property, '^  the  confiscation  of  Christ's 
patrimony  throughout  the  whole  realm  " 

There  followed  the  inevitable  outbreak  of  wrangling;  Arch- 
bishop Arundel  replied,  with  much  plausibility,  that  the  clei^y 
were  wont  to  grant  the  king  a  tenth  when  the  laity  grudged 
a  fifteenth^  and  Chat  the  knights  from  the  Church's  ficfs  were 

'  Walilnghain,  u.,  26^. 
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CHAP»  as  punctual  at  every  muster  as  the  lay  tenants-in -chief.  Finally 
he  feii  down  on  his  knees  before  the  king,  and  besought  him 
to  remember  hia  caronitfon  oath,  wherein  he  had  sworn  to 
maintain  every  man^  clerk  or  layman,  in  his  rightful  inherit- 
ance. Then  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  called  for  a  copy  of 
Ma^a  Carta,  read  the  clajse  concerning  the  liberty  of  the 
Church,  and  declared  that  those  who  threatened  it  were 
subject  to  the  major  excommunication.  This  was  eflecltve 
enough  ;  but  the  main  reason  for  the  rejection  of  the  knights' 
demand,  was  that  moat  of  the  greater  lay  magnates  possessed 
lands  granted  by  the  crown  since  1 367^  which  would  be  affected 
by  the  other  petition  of  the  Commons.  A  fellow-feeling  against 
confiscation  made  them  wondrous  kind  to  the  Church  ;  they 
besought  the  king  lo  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such  propo^sals,  and 
after  much  murmuring  the  scheme  was  dropped,  and  the  Com- 
mons proceeded  to  supply.  They  gave  two  tenths  and  two 
fifteenths,  prolonged  the  existing  customs  grant  for  three  years, 
and  renewed  the  income-tax  granted  in  March — but  it  was  to 
be  exacted  only  from  persons  with  an  annual  revenue  of  more 
than  5CXJ  marks. 

Finally  the  year  passed  over  without  any  of  the  further  evils 
that  had  been  feared.  The  French  fleet  dispersed  after  a  little 
ilitile  piracy  in  the  Channel ;  Glendower's  activity  seemed  some- 
what to  slacken,  and  the  king  spent  his  Christmas  in  cximparative 
cheerfulness.  The  event  that  was  best  remembered  of  all  the 
occurrences  of  the  autumn  of  1404  was  the  death  of  William  of 
Wykeham,  the  great  Bishop  of  Winchester,  at  the  patriarchal 
age  of  eighly-lwo.  Thoi^h  an  inveterate  plur,dist,  and  a  man 
of  business  rather  than  a  saint,  he  left  his  mark  ujion  the 
history  of  his  age,  not  so  much  by  his  honest  but  inelfctlive 
career  as  a  politician  and  official,  as  by  starting  on  a  grand 
scale  the  6rst  of  the  great  English  public  schools,  and  linking 
to  it  the  first  really  well-endowed  and  well-housed  college  in 
Oxford.  He  lives  in  men  s  minds  as  the  founder  of  Winchester 
and  New  College,  not  as  the  chancellor  of  Richard  11-  The 
rich  bishopric  of  Winchester  was  transferred  to  Henry  Beaufort, 
whose  tenure  of  the  sec  of  St  Swithun  was  to  be  even  lor^cr 
than  that  of  Wykeham  himself* 

^  Wykebun  was  conHcratcd  October  iO|  ^367,  and  died  Sepiembei  37,  [.(t^- 
Beaafort  waa  tranataicd  Moich  14,  ih^o;,  and  died  April  ii|  1^47. 
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If  1404  was  mainly  notable  in  the  annals  of  England  for  CHAPh 
its  two  troublous  pflrliamenta,  T405  shows  afar  difTcrent  history, 
one  of  desperate  domestic  treasou  and  civil  war,  varied  only 
by  passages  of  arms  with  the  French  and  Welsh.  It  started 
ill,  with  a  plot  that  nearly  achieved  its  end.  The  chief  mover 
in  this  business  was  a  woman,  Constance  of  York,  the  widow 
of  Thomas  Dcspcnscr,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  had  perished 
on  the  block  at  Bristol  five  years  before.  She  schemed  to 
carry  off  to  Wales  the  young  Earl  of  March,  the  rightful 
heir  of  Richard  11.,  a  (juiet  harmle^^s  lad  of  twelve  who  was 
carefully  kept  under  the  king's  eye  at  Windsor.  On  Feb- 
ruary 13,  while  staying  as  a  guest  in  the  castle,  she  procured 
false  keys,  and  got  access  to  the  rooms  where  March  and  his 
younger  brother  slept,  The  boys  were  persuaded  to  escape, 
and  galloped  off  with  Lady  Despenser  and  a  handful  of  her 
retainers  on  the  road  to  Wales,  The  king  raised  the  hue  ard 
cry  after  them  ^  and  they  were  overtaken  and  captured  m  a 
wood  near  Cheltenham,  less  than  thirty-six  hours  after  their 
flight.  On  being  brought  before  the  council,  the  Lady  Con- 
stance openly  avowed  her  plan,  adding  thai  she  had  been  first 
abetted  and  then  betrayed  by  that  consistent  marplot,  her 
brother  Edward*  Duke  of  York.  Confronted  with  his  sister, 
the  duke  made  a  sorry  show,  confessed  that  there  had  been 
a  plot,  and  a«ked  for  pardon  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  put  the  king  upon  his  sister's  track,  and  given  up  the 
names  of  her  accomplices.  The  chief  person  whom  he  had 
sounded  was  the  young  Mowbray,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  the 
son  and  heir  of  that  Duke  of  Norfolk  svho  had  faced  Henry  of 
Lancaster  in  the  listJ  at  Coventry,  Mowbray  at  once  owned 
that  York  had  tampered  with  him,  but  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  council  that  he  had  refust^d  to  listen.  He  was  acquitted, 
while  York  was  sentenced  to  forfeiture,  and  impriscmeil  fiir  six 
months,  but  finally  pardoned.  Henry  perhaps  thought  iiim 
more  useful  as  a  wrecker  of  plots  than  dangerous  as  a  framer 
of  them.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  York  only  revealed  part  of 
what  he  knew,  or  had  never  been  tru'^ted  with  the  whole  secret, 
for  a  revolt  as  dangerriu.-i  as  that  which  had  ended  at  Hatdy 
Field  was  on  the  cvc  of  breaking  out. 

Before  its  discovery,  however,  Henr>^  was  cheered  by  some 
unexpected  strokes  of  luck.     Owen  Glendower,  for  the  first 
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CTfAP.  time  lit  his  career,  met  irith  two  checks  In  the  spring  of  1405, 
On  March  ii  Lord  Talbot  surprised  and  defeated  the  rebel 

army  of  Sooth  Wales  at  Gro^mont  in  Monmouthshire,  Glen- 
dower  sent  large  reinforcements  to  keep  up  the  iitniggte  in 
Gwent  and  Glamorgan.  To  face  them  the  young  Henry  Prince 
of  WaJcs  marched  out  from  Hereford  -  he  met  them  at  Usk  on 
May  5,  and  routed  them  with  much  slaughter.  Oft-en*s  brother, 
Tudor,  was  among  the  slain,  and  Griffith,  his  eldest  son,  was 
captured  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  This  was  the  first  success  of 
the  future  victor  of  Agincourt,  who  was  now  in  hu;  c^hleenth 
ycAT  and  beginning  to  act  for  himself  He  had  ripened  quickly 
in  the  hard  school  of  mountain  waHare,  and  was  already  a 
competent  soldier ;  ere  long  he  was  to  Bgure  as  a  statesman 
also.  Only  ten  days  after  the  battle  of  Usk  came  another 
victory ;  the  Count  of  St  Pol  with  the  levies  of  Picardy  had 
beset  the  castle  of  Marck^  the  outlying  bulwark  of  Calai?L 
He  was  surprised  in  his  camp  by  Sir  Richard  Aston,  and 
discomfited  with  the  loss  of  eighty  men-at-arms  slain  and 
many  prisoners.  It  was  the  greatest  success  that  the  English 
had  won  over  the  French  beyond  seas  since  the  time  of 
Edward  III. 

But  there  was  short  space  granted  the  king  to  rejoice  over 
these  triumphs.  Lady  Despcnser's  plot  to  rescue  the  young 
Mortimers  had  only  been  a  branch  of  a  great  scheme  in  which 
all  the  malcontents  of  the  realm  were  joined.  The  central 
organiser  was  the  old  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  for- 
gotten his  gratitude  for  the  pardon  of  140J,  and  was  set  on 
revenge.  Emissaries  from  Glendower  had  been  hiding  in  his 
castles  during  the  winter^  and  he  was  bargaining  with  Sir 
James  Douglas,  the  brother  of  the  captive  Earl  Archibald, 
for  Scottish  aid.  He  was  also  in  comTnunication  with  all  the 
discontented  magnates  of  England;  of  these  the  chief  were 
Richard  Scrope»  Archbishop  of  York,  Lord  Bardolph.  Sir  Eudo 
Welles,  the  Abbot  of  Welbeck  and,  most  important  of  all. 
the  young  Earl  of  Nottingham,  that  same  Thomas  Mowbray 
whom  the  Duke  of  York  had  temptecJ  in  the  spring.  The 
Earl  Marshars  motives  are  easy  to  understand — he  inherited 
his  father's  hatred  for  the  house  of  Lancaster  ;  the  archbishop's 
are  more  obscure.  He  had  an  unblemished  record,  was 
universally  esteemed  for  his  piety  and  blameless  life,  and  was 
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much  beloved  in  the  north.     He  may  have  nourished  a  grudge    chap 
for   the   death  of  his  cousin    Scrope,  Earl   of  Wiltshire,  in  " 

1399;  but  if  so  he  had  concealed  ir  for  many  years,  and  had 
always  passed  as  a  loyal  adherent  of  ^\t\^  Henry,  If  we  may 
trust  the  manifesto  which  he  issued  at  the  moment  of  his  rising, 
he  was  a  disappointed  lover  of  the  constitution,  who  was 
shocked  at  the  thriftless  governance  of  the  realm.  The 
absence  of  private  motives  for  his  action  is  so  complete  that 
we  may  perhaps  accept  his  plea,  and  believe  that  he  had 
been  lured  by  Northumberland  to  lend  his  aid  to  a  mere 
baronial  revolt,  under  the  idea  that  he  was  serving  the  best 
interests  of  the  realm.  Bardolph,  like  the  archbishop,  had 
been  a  Lancastrian  from  the  first;  he  was  a  member  of  the 
privy  council,  and  had  been  prominent  of  late  as  an  advocate 
of  economy  and  a  critic  of  the  king's  administration.  Whether 
he  was  a  misguided  constitutional  reformer,  or  merely  an 
ambitious  baron,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  it  is  certain  that 
to  Northumberland  at  least  the  rebellion  was  but  the  means 
for  restoring  the  supremacy  of  the  house  of  Percy  in  the  north, 
and  avenging  Hateiy  Field. 

Henry,  who  was  Just  about  to  set  out  for  a  campaign  in 
Wales,  lay  at  Derby  on  May  38,  1405,  when  he  received  the 
unwelcome  news  that  all  the  northern  counties  were  up  in 
arms.  Northumberland  had  started  operations  by  an  allempt 
to  seize  and  slay  Westmorland,  the  rival  who  held  the  position 
which  he  had  forfeited  by  his  rebellion  in  [403.  Earl  Ralph 
had  escaped,  and  was  trying  to  collect  a  loyalist  force  in 
Yorkshire,  Meanwhile  Archbishop  Scrope  and  Mowbray 
entered  York  with  a  great  following,  called  the  citizens  to 
arms,  and  posted  up  a  long  manifesto  on  the  doors  of  the 
rninstcr,  ft  accused  the  king  of  thriftless  governance,  extor- 
tionate multiplication  of  taxes,  and  tyrannical  oppression.  It 
was  his  fault  that  Wales  was  unsubdued  and  that  French 
pirates  swarmed  (n  the  Channel,  The  archbishop  and  the 
earl  avowed  that  they  had  only  taken  arms  in  order  that 
they  might  be  able  £0  petition  for  redress  in  safety ;  if  they 
had  come  before  their  master  without  a  strong  guard,  he 
would  have  imprisoned  them  as  movers  of  sedition.  No 
mention   is  made  in  the  manifesto  of  the  rights  of  the  Mor- 
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CHAP,   timers  or  the  deposition  of  the  king  ;    the  petitioners  pose 
^'^^"     merely  a^  constitutional   refoTmers.^ 

When  Scropc  gave  the  signal  alt  Yorkshire  rose  ;  the  North 
and  West  Ridings  were  almost  unanimous  in  their  disloyalty- 
An  army  gathered  round  York,  while  independent  bands 
appeared  in  Cleveland  and  on  the  western  mt>ors.  If  the 
rebellion  had  been  given  three  weeks  to  develop,  it  is  possible 
that  it  might  have  ended  in  the  deposition  of  Kenry  IV.  Btit 
it  was  wrecked  at  the  outact  by  the  prompt  action  of  one  faith- 
ful and  unscmpultjussupporter  of  the  king.  The  EarlofWcst- 
morland,  after  escaping  from  Percy's  snares,  had  collected  his 
own  tenants  and  the  few  other  loyalists  of  the  north;  he  was 
joined  also  by  the  king's  third  son,  John^  now  warden  of  the 
east  march  of  Scotland.  He  led  his  small  force  directly  against 
York,  and  on  May  37-29  was  facing  the  insurgent  army  on 
Shipton  Moor,  six  miles  north-west  of  the  city.  Too  weak  to 
take  the  ofTensive,  he  entrenched  himself,  and  waited  to  be  at- 
tacked :  meanwhile  he  sent  a  formal  summon*  to  ask  why  the 
archbishop  and  the  earl  marshal  were  in  arms  against  their 
king.  They  replied  by  sending  him  a  copy  of  their  manifesto : 
Westmorland  observed  that  it  seemed  to  contain  much  weighty 
and  laudable  matter,  and  asked  them  to  come  out  and  talk 
It  over  with  him.  Scrope,  confident  apparently  in  bis  good 
intentions,  fell  into  the  trap,  and  prevailed  on  Mowbray  to 
join  him  in  a  conference  with  the  carl.  They  met  West- 
morland and  Prince  John  in  an  open  Jipace  between  the  two 
camps,  each  party  bringing  only  three  knights  and  a  few 
archers  as  guard.  The  interview  opened  in  the  most  friendly 
fashion,  and  the  rebel  chiefs  were  as  astonished  as  they  were 
delighted  by  Westmorland's  pretended  sympathy  for  their 
gricvancea,  But  while  they  were  drinking  a  cup  of  wine  with 
each  other  in  pledge  of  their  reconciliation^  an  armed  party, 
which  Westmorland  had  hidden  close  by,  ran  in  and  arrested 
Scrope  and  Mowbray  as  traitors.  At  the  same  moment  the 
royalist  army,  which  had  been  secretly  getting  into  array, 
charged  down  hilJ  into  the  camp  of  the  insurgents,  of  whom 
all  were  unarmed  and  many  scattered  in  search  of  food.     There 

■  So  tbedonimeni  gi^en  m  AnttGi§i  Htn.  IV.^  pp.  405-4,  and  WalGinghua. 
There  is  a  very  diflercni  one  in  Anglja  Sacra,  ii.,  ^63,  wbidi  is  |]fob*bIy  not 
^nulnc     Sec  WytiC|  iL.  114  f. 
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was  no  bloodshed :  the  astonished  Yorkshircmcn  were  bcalcn   CHAP. 
off  with  staves,  and  fled.  ^"^^ 

After  this  unknightly  act  of  treachery,  Westmorland  piaced 
his  jjrisonera  \w  Pontcfract  Ca^tle^  and  iriHrched  north  to  face 
the  Pcrcics,  who  were  coming  with  a  great  force  to  join  the 
archbishop.  On  hearing  of  what  had  happened,  Northumber- 
land and  Bardolph  halted  in  indecision  near  Durham,  Thus 
the  king  had  time  to  come  up  before  any  battle  had  taken 
place.  He  arrived  at  Pontefract  on  Jure  3  in  a  frenzy  of 
wrath,  and  showed  a  wild  haste  in  revenge  that  he  had  never 
before  displayed.  He  had  sworn  that  the  archbishop  and  the 
earl  marshal  should  lose  their  heads.  He  took  them  or  with 
him  to  York,  and  there  ordered  his  chief  justice,  Sir  William 
Gascoigne,  to  try  them  at  once  as  traitors.  The  worthy  judge 
declared  that  he  would  not  venture  to  condemn  either  a  prelate 
or  an  earl.  Thereupon  the  king  sent  them  before  a  hastily- 
appointed  commission,  consisting  of  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and 
Warwick,  four  other  peers^  and  three  or  four  puisne  judges, 
who  sat  in  the  banqnetir^  hall  of  Scrope*s  own  palace  of 
Bishopthorpe  on  June  S,  1405. 

At  this  moment  there  arrived  on  the  scene  Archbishop 
Arundel,  who  bad  ridden  day  and  night  to  join  the  king, 
t^ecause  he  heard  that  Scrope's  head  was  in  danger.  He 
urged  that  ic  would  be  sacrilegious  to  slay  a  primate  with 
the  secular  axe,  reminded  the  king  of  the  ills  that  had  fallen 
on  Henry  II,  from  the  death  of  Bcckct,  and  begged  him  to 
leave  the  punishment  of  Scrope  to  the  pope  or  at  least  to 
the  house  of  lords,  Henry  behaved  with  consummate  dis- 
simulation ;  he  owned  that  there  was  much  in  Arundel's 
arguments,  and  said  he  would  hear  him  again,  when  he  should 
have  rested  after  his  long  ride.  While  Arundel  .slept,  the  trial 
of  Scrope  and  Mowbray  was  hurried  over  with  scandalous 
haste  and  informality,  They  were  arraigned  and  condemned 
off-hand,  without  an^'  production  of  evidence  or  space  given 
for  defence.  Justice  Fulrhorpe,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  com- 
mission, pronounced  them  rebels  taken  in  arms,  and  sentenced 
them  to  be  beheaded  that  same  morning.  Without  delay  the 
prisoners  were  hurried  o(T  for  execution  to  a  field  outside  the 
Skeldergate,  one  of  the  posterns  of  York.  The  young  earl 
marshal  showed  signs  of  breaking  down,  but  the  archbishop 
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bade  him  be  of  good  course,  for  he  had  been  unjustly 
condemned  and  was  dying  for  the  right.  Before  he  knelt 
down  at  ihe  block  on  which  Mowbray  had  already  suffered, 
Scropc  called  all  men  to  witness  that  he  perished  for  the  sake 
of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  England, 

This  execution  did  Henry  IVh  much  harm.  The  Vork- 
shiremen^  great  and  small,  made  no  doubt  that  Scrope  had 
been  labourirg  for  a  just  cause  when  he  fell.  They  proclaimed 
him  a  martyr  as  undoubted  a^  Becket,  and  he  had  hardly 
been  buried  in  the  minster  ere  miracles  began  to  be  worked 
over  his  grave.  So  great  was  the  throng  around  it,  that  the 
king  had  to  order  a  scaffolding  of  wood  to  be  built  over  the 
spot,  and  guards  placed  there  to  turn  away  the  would-be 
worshippers.     It  was  a  case  of 

Dt  par  k  roi,  defence  i  di*u 
De  Caire  ni  iiade  dana  ce  Eiej, 

as  the  French  satirist  wrote  in  a  similar  ease  long  generations 
afterj  Nor  was  it  only  the  Vorkshircmen  who  were  shocked. 
Archbishop  Arundet  was  so  disgusted  at  the  way  in  which  he 
had  been  tricked,  that  he  took  to  his  bed  and  nearly  died  of 
sorrow.  His  relations  with  his  master  were  never  again  so 
cordial  as  they  had  been  in  earlier  years.  The  pope  excom- 
municated those  responsible  for  Scrope's  death,  though  with- 
out naming  the  king  among  them.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  story  which  told  how  Henry  himself  was 
overcome  by  panic-fear  and  remorse,  when  he  reflected  on  what 
he  had  done,  has  some  foundation.  As  he  marched  north 
i^^nsl  the  Percies  he  was  stricken  down  by  a  sharp  illness  and 
had  to  rest  seven  da>'s  nt  Ripon.  It  is  said  that  his  aJ^iction 
started  with  a  horrible  dream,  which  came  to  him  after  he  had 
ridden  for  many  hours  In  the  blinding  rain  ;  he  woke  screaming 
that  fire  had  been  thrown  over  his  face,  and  was  taken  next  day 
with  an  eruption  which  was  the  first  premonition  of  the  dread- 
ful skin  disease  that  made  his  latter  years  miserable.  It  was 
whispered  among  his  courtiers  that  he  had  ^een  the  martyred 
archbishop  in  a  vision,  and  had  been  warned  that  God  had 
cast  the  leprosy  upon  him,  as  a  punishment  for  his  merciless 

'  Scropc  wae  rcgul^ly  v-<j»hipprd  aa  a  «aint  in  later  j-eara^  Hia  grav>e  wa^ 
covered  v^i^h  rich  oflcrings,  and  a  service  in  his  ban^jur  bb  a  msrt^r  woe  com- 
piled.    A  fragQKi»L  ofii  cii»u  in  the  Bodleian  libiary, 
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doings.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  king  was  no  sooner  able  to  move 
Chan  he  advanced  :nto  the  north  with  his  own  levies  and  those 
which  Westmorland  had  already  collected  at  Durham.  Nor- 
th 11  mberl  and  dared  not  fight  such  a  great  host,  and  retired  to 
Berwick  with  300  horse,  after  throwing  large  garrisons  into  his 
chief  castles.  But  each  place  capitulated  when  the  royalist 
army  levelled  its  artillery  against  its  walls.  By  July  14  they 
were  all  in  the  king's  hands.  A  series  of  executions  followed ; 
many  Yorkshire  and  Northumbrian  knights  and  at  least  one 
priest  were  beheaded  between  July  12  and  20. 

The  year's  troubles  were  not  over;  there  remained  the  old 
Welsh  problem.  The  two  defeats  in  the  spring  had  not 
weakened  Owen's  power  in  North  Wales^  though  they  had 
checked  his  advance  in  the  south.  He  held  his  second  and 
last  parliament  this  summer  in  the  newly  captured  castle  of 
Harlech,  with  undiminished  state.  In  the  autumn  he  received 
the  aid  from  France  which  had  been  promised  him  at  the  time 
of  the  treaty  of  1404.  A  fleet  from  Brest  carrying  800  men- 
at-arms  and  i^Soo  infantry,  under  the  marshal  Jean  de  Rieux 
and  Jean  de  Hangest,  grandmaster  of  the  crossbows,  reached 
Milford  Haven  in  August  They  sacked  Haverfordwest,  and 
were  t)eleaguering  Tenby  when  an  English  squadron,  under 
Lord  Berkeley,  came  in  sight  and  fell  upon  their  vessels  as 
they  lay  at  anchor.  Fifteen  were  sunk  or  burnt,  though  the 
crews  escaped  to  shore.  The  French  were  forced  to  throw 
themselves  on  Glendower's  hospitality.  He  came  down  to  join 
them  with  iO,ODo  men,  and  with  their  aid  captured  Carmar- 
then, He  then  ffiarched  with  his  allies  into  Glamorganshire, 
wasting  all  the  districts  which  had  submitted  to  the  English 
after  the  combats  of  Grosmont  and  Usk. 

This  news  called  down  King  Henry  from  the  north.  He 
marched  from  Pontcfract  to  WorccatcTf  where  the  levies  of  the 
midland  counties  were  ordered  to  join  him.  From  thence  he 
advanced  with  a  lai^  army  to  Hereford,  where  he  was  detained 
for  several  days  by  his  usual  lack  of  ready  money  to  feed  and 
equip  his  forces.  On  September  10  he  was  at  last  able  to 
advance  into  Glamor^nshire  in  search  of  Glendower  and  the 
French.  But  no  good  came  from  the  expedition,  save  the  relief 
of  Coicy  or  Bridgend  Castle  The  Franco-Welsh  army  seems  to 
have  taken  up  a  strong  position  on  the  hills,  and  to  have  defied 
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the  king  to  attack  it.  For  eight  daj's  the  two  hosts  skirmished 
jjerpctually,  Henry  then  drew  off]  his  army  having  been 
reduced  to  desperate  straits  by  incessant  rain  and  lack  of 
provisions.  During  the  retreat,  part  of  the  baggage  train, 
including  the  waggon  with  the  king's  crown  and  wardrobe, 
was  cut  off  and  captured  by  the  WeUh.  But  there  was  little 
pursuit,  the  enemy  being  alma'^t  a.^  famished  as  the  English, 
The  French  knights  found  themselves  u-seless  and  hdpiess 
among  the  ravines  and  defiles,  and  failed  to  understand  the 
cautious  tactics  of  Glendower.  They  were  eager  to  get  home, 
and  most  of  the  raen-at-arms  sailed  for  Brittany  in  November 
in  such  ships  as  they  could  procure.  The  infantry  were  left 
behind  for  want  of  transport,  but  got  off  next  spring,  pro- 
foundly disgusted  with  the  hard  Ufe»  and  the  diet  of  mutton  and 
barley  bread  which  was  all  that  the  Welsh  could  give  them. 
The  result  of  this  autumn  camf>aign  of  1405  was  most  disheart- 
ening to  the  rebels;  Glendower  had  long  been  encouraging 
them  by  the  promise  of  French  aid,  yet  when  it  came  it  had 
proved  wholly  ineffective. 

Meanwhile  the  French  had  been  active  beyond  seas  also ; 
but  Guienne  held  its  own  fairly  well  The  Counts  of  Clermont, 
Armagnac  and  Foix  beset  its  borders  both  in  1404  and  [405, and 
captured,  after  sieges  of  greater  or  less  duration,  several  of  its 
outlying  castlea  and  towns,  such  as  Aiguillon,  Bazas,  and  Mor- 
tagne.  But  they  made  no  serious  attempt  to  deal  with  Bordeaux 
or  Bayonne^  or  their  outer  rings  of  protective  fortresses— Bourg, 
Hlaye,  IJbome,  Dax,  Maul^n  and  the  resL  King  Henry 
spent  the  winter  of  [405-6  in  great  disease  both  of  mind  and 
body.  Though  he  had  crushed  the  Yorl^shirc  rising  and  cha^sed 
Northumberland  out  of  the  realm,  he  had  failed  as  badly  as 
ever  in  Wales,  his  health  was  beginning  to  break,  and  he  was 
in  financial  distress.  There  was  also  the  serious  quarrel  on  hand 
with  the  pope,  concerning  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  York. 
One  of  the  contemporary  chronicles  tcUs  how  Henry,  excusing 
his  conduct,  sent  to  innocent  VH.  Scropc's  mail-shirt,  with  the 
query,  "Is  this  thy  son's  coat  or  no?"  The  pontifl".  catching 
up  the  context  is  said  to  have  replied,  *'  At  any  rate,  an  evil 
beast  has  devoured  him  '\  But  ihe  tale  is  told  also  of  an  earlier 
pope  and  an  earlier  king.  The  dispute  was  only  settled,  after 
much  wrangling,  with  Innocent's  succegsor,  who  withdrew  the 
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excoramunication,  after  having  extorted  from  Henry  some  pieces    CHAP, 
of  preferment  and  other  valuable  concessions,  ^^"* 

An  eye  had  always  to  be  kept  on  the  exiled  Northiiniber- 
land.  After  a  stay  of  a  few  months  fn  Scotland  the  old  earl 
removed  to  Wales,  and  abode  some  time  at  Glendowcr'a  court, 
endeavouring  to  knit  up  old  ties  with  the  malconlenta  of  the 
English  midlands  through  the  friends  of  Morlimer,  Hrom  this 
stay  of  the  earls  in  Wale?^  dates  a  curious  documenlj  signed  at 
Aberdaron  on  February  28,  1406.'  It  was  no  less  than  a  tri- 
partite convcntioa  for  the  division  of  England.  With  prepos- 
terous confidence,  the  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  Owen 
shall  take  al!  Wales  and  England  as  far  as  the  Severn  and 
Merseyj  while  Northumberland  is  to  get  not  only  the  north 
but  the  midlands,  so  far  as  Worcester^  Northampton,  and 
Norwich.  London  and  the  south*  together  with  the  kingly 
title,  are  to  go  to  the  Mortimers,  ue.^  to  Sir  Edmund  and  his 
young  nephew  of  March,  for  whom  he  would  naturally  act  as 
regent.  The  document  must  have  been  dictated  by  Owen  in 
one  of  his  moments  of  grandiose  dreaming  :  it  pur|>orts  to  be 
drawn  up  "  Zn  consonance  with  the  ancient  prophecies  ^\  Not 
long  after  the  carl  took  his  departure  to  Paris  to  see  what 
could  be  accomplished  in  Chat  direction. 

On  the  day  after  the  convention  of  Aberdaron  was  signed, 
King  Henry  met  at  Westminster  the  longest  and  not  the  least 
contentious  parliament  of  his  reign.  It  sat  for  no  less  than  J53 
business  days,  between  March  1  and  December  22,  allowing  for 
two  breaks  for  the  Easter  and  Midsummer  vacations.  The 
chancellor,  whose  speech  opened  the  proceedings,  was  Thomas 
Langley,  Dean  of  York,  for  Bishop  Beaufort  had  laid  down  the 
seals  on  being  translated  to  Winchester  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  '*long  parliament'*  went  over  once  more  the  same  old 
round  of  grievances  that  had  been  discussed  at  each  one  of  the 
preceding  parliaments  of  the  reign.  The  Commons  told  their 
master  that  they  wanted  more  "good  governance  abomiding," 
that  they  were  vexed  at  the  continuance  of  Glcndowcr's  re- 
bellion, and  shamed  by  the  prevalence  of  French  piracy  in  the 
Channel     They  wanted  to  know  why  the  garrison  of  Calais 

'  ThouKt  Rumc  thionidcs  flstribc  this  trtaly  iQ  1405,  ihoc  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Mt-  Wylic  ih  ligbi  in  ucribing  ii  to  M^  ^^  <JiilV  V^^  in  which  Nurib< 
umberland  can  h»veb*en  At  Abetdafon  \Mnry  IV..  ii.,  373). 
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CHAP,  was  below  strength,  why  the  accounts  of  the  war  treasurers 
appomted  In  the  parliament  of  1404  were  still  unaudited^  why 
the  queen  was  still  allowed  to  keep  many  fore^  servants  and 
retainers  about  her.  They  spoke,  we  are  told^  concerning  the 
king  in  terms  that  were  most  unbecoming ;  they  even  told  him 
to  his  face  that  his  expensive  household  was  composed  "  not  of 
valiant  and  sufficient  persons,  but  of  rascalrj," ^  a  term  of 
absurd  exa^:eratJon  which  recalls  all  the  extravagant  language 
used  a  few  years  back  concerning  the  retainers  of  the  unfortun- 
ate Richard  II.  All  thU  heckling  and  nagging  was  borne  by 
Henry  with  exemplary  patierce.  He  wanted  subsidies,  and 
in  the  hope  of  getting  them  he  was  ready  to  endure  any  amount 
of  hard  words,  and  to  promise  any  measures,  possible  or  im- 
possiblfij  of  reform.  It  would  seem  that  he  was  in  a  state  of 
great  bodily  weakness;  the  illness  which  had  fallen  upon  him 
in  the  previous  June^  after  Scrope's  death,  was  now  again 
troubling  him,  and  in  April  actually  disabled  him  for  a  time 
from  work.  Growing  infirmity  may  account  for  the  way  in 
which  he  bore  insults  without  showing  any  sign  of  resentment, 
and  acquiesced  in  every  petition  that  was  laid  before  him. 

The  main  scheme  which  the  Commons  were  anxious  to 
u:gc  upon  him  was  a  very  unwise  one  The  ravages  of  French 
pirates  In  the  Channel  were  to  be  checked  not  by  raising  a  per- 
manent war-navy,  but  by  subsidising  the  merchants  of  England 
to  defend  themselves.  An  association  of  shipoiAners  was 
formed,  who  undertook  to  keep  on  foot  2,000  armed  men; 
every  vessel  was  to  sail  either  under  convoy  or  with  a  band  of 
trained  soldiers  on  board.  In  return  the  association  was  to 
receive  the  proceeds  of  tunnage  and  poundage  during  the  term 
of  their  contract,  as  also  a  fourth  of  the  subsidy  that  had  been 
voted  by  the  "  unlearned  parliament  "  in  '404,  and  a  lump  sum 
of  j£4,ooo  for  preliminary  expenses.  This  plan  was  unsound 
in  principle,  and  turned  out  unsatisfactory  in  practice.  No 
nation  acts  wisely  in  handing  over  the  defence  of  the  sea  to 
privateers,  who  are  naturally  bent  on  makir^  prizes,  rather 
than  on  serving  the  high  strategical  needs  of  the  state.  As  to 
the  Welsh  war,  the  houses  petitioned  the  king  lo  unify  all 
the  operations  against  Glcndowcr  by  appointing  Prince  Henry 
lieutenant  of  South  as  well  as  of  North  Wales,  and  entrusting 

^Aoj.  i^vJ^Lu.,  577. 
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him  with  a  larger  permanent  forcCj  1,100  men-at-arms  and  cHA 
3j8oo  archers.  The  competence  atid  activity  of  the  heir  ap-  ^*'' 
parent  were  beginning  to  be  recngniwd  in  all  quarters.  His 
first  victory  at  Usk  in  1405,  had  been  followed  by  another  on 
October  21,  wherein  he  had  captured  Owen's  chancellor  and 
secretar>',  and  his  son-in-law,  John  Hanmer,  and  dispersed  their 
whole  army,  the  last  which  attempted  to  dispute  in  the  open 
field  the  mastery  of  South  Wales,  By  Easterlide  the  king 
found  that,  in  spite  of  tlit  many  concession?^  he  had  made  to 
the  parliament,  he  had  not  yet  been  granted  the  supplies  for 
which  he  yearned.  He  dismissed  the  houses  for  a  three  weeks' 
recess,  after  giving  them  to  understand  thai  he  hoped  their 
purse-strings  might  be  opened  in  May,  without  any  further  dis- 
cussion of  grievances. 

But  meanwhile,  though  he  had  got  nothing  as  yet  from  par- 
liamcntf  a  great  piece  of  good  fortune  had  been  thrown  into  his 
lap  by  mere  chance.  King  Robert  III.  of  Scotland  was  neartng 
his  end ;  he  had  always  been  a  helpless  invalid,  the  victim  of 
ambitious  relatives  and  tnii^ulent  barons.  His  eldest  son  had 
been  seized,  Imprisoned,  and  probably  slarvetl  to  death  in  ]403; 
he  feared  a  similar  fate  for  James,  hia  other  child,  and  resolved 
to  put  him  out  of  the  reach  of  Albany  and  the  Douglasra,  by 
sending  hirn  overseas  ere  he  himself  should  die.  His  desigri 
was  to  entrust  him  to  the  friendl}*  court  of  France,  where  he 
mJ^t  be  reared  till  he  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  and  was 
able  lo  defend  his  own  cause.  Accordingly  he  sent  the  lad  off 
from  the  fortress  of  the  Bass  in  char^  of  tlie'Earl  of  Orkney, 
But  off  Flamborough  Head  his  ship  was  stopped  by  some  pri- 
vateers belonging  to  the  port  of  Cley  in  Norfolk,  who  learning 
the  importance  of  the  persons  on  board,  arrested  them  and 
sent  them  off  to  the  king  on  March  30,  1406.  Henry  was 
stirred  to  mirth,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  trouble  and  sickness, 
by  the  arrival  of  the  captives.  When  he  was  told  how  the 
young  prince  had  been  sent  lo  be  reared  ai  the  court  of 
Charles  V[,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  The  Scots  might 
have  sent  rac  the  lad  to  leach  and  train,  for  1  know  French  well 
enough  ".  And  an  English  training  was  indeed  to  be  the  lot  of 
James  Stewart,  But  it  was  bought  by  seventeen  years  of  cap- 
tivity that  was  irksome  at  the  best,  thoi^h  the  prisoner  was 
treated  with  all  honour,  was  allowed  to  ride  and  hunt  and 
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shoot,  was  moved  frequently  from  ore  royal  castle  or  manor 
to  another,  had  much  intercourse  with  the  younger  members 
of  the  royal  familyj  and  was  laughi  by  wise  masters  who  made 
him  one  of  the  most  accomplishtfd  princes  of  his  day.  We 
know  frcim  his  own  poems  that  he  was  sick  to  death  of  Ihe 
cai^cle  wall^  that  he  might  not  pass  save  under  a  guard,  and 
had  many  black  days  in  which  his  books,  liis  bow,  and  his  harp 
all  failed  to  comfort  him. 

Only  five  days  after  his  son's  c;»pture  King  Robert  \\\. 
expired.  His  defilh  put  Henry  In  a  favourable  jiosition  for 
dealing  with  the  Scots,  He  could  always  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  Regent  Albany,  by  threatening  to  let  his  captive 
loose — the  last  thing  that  the  duke  desired^  for  an  absent 
sovereign  suited  him  well.  On  the  other  hand  he  might,  if 
occasion  required,  negotiate  with  the  party  in  Scotland  which 
hated  Albany,  and  offer  them  the  prince  as  a  leader.  Finally, 
jf  ever  James  were  released,  a  large  ransom  could  be  claimed 
for  him,  For  the  rest  of  Henry's  reifjn^  indeed,  the  Scottish 
problem  was  far  less  pressing  than  it  had  been  in  his  earlier 
years.  As  for  the  morality  of  the  kill's  dealings  with  the 
Scottish  prince  there  is  not  much  to  be  ^aid.  There  was  a 
pupcr  truce  in  existence  between  England  and  Scotland  at 
the  moment  when  James  was  captured,  though  it  was  about 
to  expire  in  a  few  days.  It  had  not  been  properly  kept; 
during  the  lai^t  autumn  the  Earl  of  Mar,  brother  of  Robert 
rrf.,hrtd  been  lying  off  the  Northumbrian  coast  and  inter- 
cepting all  ships  bound  for  Newcastle.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Scots  complained  that  English  pirates  or  privateers  had 
raided  Whithem  in  June,  1405,  and  plundered  the  Isle  of 
Arran.  Clearly  both  parties  had  broken  the  truce,  though 
neither  had  formally  denounced  it-  A  prince  with  a  high 
idea!  of  knightly  honour  might  have  dismissed  James  Stewart. 
Henry  IV-  was  not  such  a  person,  and  relaircd  htm  in  ward, 
with  the  full  approval  of  his  subjects. 

In  May  parliament  reassembled,  and  found  the  king  dis- 
abled by  disease.  He  was  confined  to  his  chamber  and 
hardly  able  to  discharge  the  simplest  business.  This  en- 
couraged the  Commons  to  continue  harping  on  grievances  in- 
stead of  proceeding  to  supply.  A  fortnight  later  the  king  had 
become  so  ill  that  he  made  over  to  his  council  the  greater 
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part  of  the  functions  of  royally^  reserving  only  the  right  of  CHAP 
pardoning  condemned  persona  and  filling  vacant  ofRccs.  It 
was  with  the  council,  therefore,  that  the  Commons  had  now  to 
deal,  and  Archbishop  Arundel,  as  its  senior  member,  conducted 
the  haggling  over  grants  and  petitions  which  filled  the  next 
month.  Naturally  the  councillorH  cared  less  about  royal  pre- 
rc^ative  than  their  master.  They  consented  that  commis- 
sioners should  draw  up  a  list  of  all  royal  grants  that  had  been 
made  since  the  death  of  Richard  IL,  with  a  view  to  resump- 
tion. Another  commission  was  to  examine  the  receipts  of  all 
Bherifrs,coraners,cii*itom-house  officers,  and  other  royal  oflicials. 
1 1  was  conceded  that  the  budget  of  the  war  treasurers  appointed 
in  J404  should  be  thoroughly  audited,  **  though  kings  were  not 
wont  to  render  accounts/'  as  Arundel  plaintively  remarked^ 
Some  members  of  the  royal  household  were  dismissed^  and  the 
queen's  Breton  servants  were  sent  home.  In  return  for  all  this 
the  Commons  only  granted  an  extra  shilling  of  customs  dues 
on  each  pound's  worth  of  produce  imported  by  foreigners,  and 
gave  the  king  leave  to  use  one-third  of  the  subsidy  on  wool  for 
his  privaie  expenses.  They  gratified  him,  however,  by  passing 
a  bill  regulating  the  succession  on  June  7,  It  provided  that  the 
crown  should  pass  in  the  male  line»  and  that  only  if  all  the 
king's  four  sons  should  die  without  male  heirs  were  daughters 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Under  such  a  rule  of  succes- 
sion Henry  himself  would  be  the  lawful  successor  of  Richard 
ri,,the  issue  of  Lionel  of  Clarence's  daughter  being  ruled  out 
in  favour  of  John  of  Gaunt's  son. 

Henry,  somewhat  recovered  from  his  illness,  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer  recess  to  providing  for  the  marriage 
of  his  second  daughter,  Phifippa,  to  Eric  of  Pomerania,  the 
heir  of  the  great  Queen  Margaret,  who  by  the  Union  of  Calmar 
had  beconw  the  ruler  of  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms. 
So  pcnnilesSj  however,  was  Henry,  that  to  provide  the  princess' 
trousseau  and  escort  he  had  to  borrow  £6fX>o  from  Richard 
Whittington,  the  famous  mayor  of  London^  and  smaller  sums 
from  Archbishop  Arundel  and  other  lenders.  PhiUppa  sailed 
from  Lynn  in  August,  destined  to  a  most  unhappy  life  with  a 
husband  who  was  a  coward  and  an  evil  liver,  and  ultimately 
fooled  away  the  three  northern  crowns  which  his  great-aunt 
had  so  laboriously  united. 
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CHAP.  There  was  little  at  this  moment  to  distract  Henry's  atten- 

tion from  his  daughter's  marriage.  The  danger  in  WaJc!;  was 
slowly  beginning  to  wane ;  another  defeat  had  been  inflicted 
on  the  rebels  by  Prince  Henry  on  April  23  ;  in  it  one  of 
Glendower's  younger  sons — we  know  not  whether  it  was 
Madoc,  or  John»  or  Thomas — had  been  slain.  Nor  had  Owen 
gol  any  profit  from  an  attempt  to  sever  the  Welsh  Church 
more  completely  from  the  English  domination.  He  had  ac- 
knowledged the  anti-Pope  Benedict  XIU,,  and  had  sent  to 
Avignon  for  a  bull  removing  the  Welsh  dioceses  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury,  and  giving  them  a  metropolitan  of  their 
own  at  St  Davids.  Rut  it  only  created  divisions  among  the 
rebels,  for  not  all  even  among  the  native  Welsh  clerg^y  were 
prepared  to  renounce  the  Roman  obedience  in  favour  of  the 
French  schism.  The  clearest  sign  of  Owen's  failing  power 
is  the  number  of  pardons  issued  to  Welsh  rebels  in  1406. 
They  were  \^xy  numerous  in  Gwent  and  Glamorgan ;  and  in 
Anglesca  it  would  seem  that  the  whole  shire  submitted  in  a 
body  during  the  autumn,  for  a  single  document,  dated  Novem- 
ber 9,  recordsthat  2,1 1 3  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  admitted 
to  grace  on  paying  fines  ranging  up  from  two  shillings  to 
twelve  marks  a  head.  All  accounts  agree  that  the  unceasing 
activity  of  Henry  Prince  of  Walc3  was  the  chief  factor  in  the 
steady  prepress  made  by  the  English  arms. 

In  France,  the  main  quarter  from  which  danfjer  threatened 
King  Henry,  the  growing  bitterness  of  the  feud  between  John 
of  Burgundy  and  Louis  of  Orleans,  gave  good  promise  of  quiet 
in  the  future,  though  one  more  great  effort  was  about  to  be 
made  against  England,  ere  the  two  factions  finally  turned 
aside  from  foreign  war  to  devote  their  whole  attention  to  de- 
stroying each  other.  In  the  month  of  September  Orleans  and 
Burgundy,  after  a  hollow  reconciliation,  agreed  to  display  their 
patriotism  by  making  a  simultaneous  Eissault  on  the  national 
enemy.  Burgundy  undertook  to  besiege  Calais,  Orleans  to 
march  against  Bordeaux.  But  Duke  John  tarried  so  long  col- 
lecting stores  and  siege  engines  that  he  only  reached  Calais 
in  November^  and  after  lying  before  the  place  only  fifteen 
days  was  driven  off  by  torrential  rains  and  wintry  cold-  Or- 
leans had  started  earlier ;  his  main  objective  was  Bourg,  one 
of  the  two  great  fortresses  on  the  Gironde  which  serve  as  the 
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outworks  of  Bordeaux.  But  the  place,  held  by  a  garrison  of  CHAP. 
loyal  Gascon  men-at-arms  and  repeatedly  succoured  by  Eng-  ^^'*" 
llsh  ships,  maintained  a  desperate  defence.  Orleans  lay  be- 
fore It  for  ten  weeks,  breached  it.s  walls,  and  delivered  several 
unsuccessful  assaults.  But  his  army  gradually  melted  away 
from  cold  and  dy3enter>",  and  on  January  14  he  abandoned 
his  trenches  and  led  ofT  hi^  shattered  bands  to  winter  quarters. 
This  was  his  last  campaign  :  in  the  next  year  he  was  to  fall 
beneath  the  daggers  of  assassins  hired  by  Burgundy, 

The  French  invasion  of  Guienne  had  begun  and  the  siege 
of  Calais  was  impending,  when  the  "long  parliament"  met  for 
its  third  session  on  October  iS,  The  danger  to  the  king's 
possessions  beyond  seas  disposed  the  Commons  to  make  more 
liberal  grants  than  they  had  promised  in  the  summer-  But 
the  needs  of  the  war  did  not  distract  them  f''om  their  pro- 
gramme  of  retrenchment  and  reform.  They  began  by  re- 
scinding the  contract  with  the  association  of  merchants  who 
had  undertaken  to  keep  the  narrow  seas  ;  the  plan  had  proved 
unworkable.  Another  act  of  the  late  session  whs  also  reversed 
— that  which  settled  the  succession  to  the  crown  on  males 
alone.  It  was  now  enacted  that  if  the  Prince  ofWales  should 
have  daughters,  but  no  son,  they  should  duly  succeed  before 
their  uncles  Thomas,  John,  and  Humphrey.  Possibly  the 
elder  brother  had  been  pressing  his  father  not  to  disinherit  his 
hypothetical  daughters  for  the  profit  of  his  brother  Thomas, 
with  whom  he  docs  not  seem  at  this  moment  to  have  been  on 
good  terms. 

But  these  matters  were  of  small  importance  compared  with 
the  great  scheme  of  constitutional  reform  which  was  produced 
as  the  final  result  of  the  three  protracted  sessions  of  the  *'  long 
parliament".  It  consisted  of  thirty-one  articles,  to  which  the 
king  gave  his  assent  with  manifest  reluctance.  The  chief  clauses 
of  this  document  were  as  follows.  The  kii^  was  to  do  nothing 
without  the  consenl  of  the  ''continual  council"  of  se^'enleen, 
which  he  had  nominated  in  May.  He  was  to  devote  two  days 
of  every  week  to  public  business,  on  which  he  was  to  submit 
everything  to  the  members  of  the  council,  and  to  give  no  de- 
dsion  without  their  approval ;  legal  points  were  to  be  referred 
to  the  bench  of  judges.  Neither  the  king  nor  the  queen  were 
to  interfere  personally  in  any  quarrels  or  lawsuits  of  private 
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CHAP,  persons,  so  as  to  influence  the  course  of  justice.  Sheriffs,  cs- 
'  chcators,  and  other  officers  were  to  be  appointed  not  by  the 
klnp^s  private  choice,  but  by  the  king  sitting  in  council.  No 
grants  or  alienations  of  royal  property  were  to  be  made  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  councillors.  To  prevent 
the  packing  nf  parliarnerit^  by  the  sherlffa,  acting  under  secret 
orders  from  the  king,  notice  of  elections  was  to  be  published  at 
least  fifteen  days  before  the  day  of  the  retura  All  this,  when 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  concessiors  made  by  Henry  to  his 
earlier  jjarl laments,  ainoiinted  to  nothing  le^s  than  the  super- 
session of  the  crown  as  the  executive  of  the  realm,  and  the  sub- 
stitution for  it  of  a  sort  of  ministry  dependent  on  the  two  houses. 
It  is  true  that  the  arrangement  was  to  endure  only  till  the  next 
parliament  should  meet  But  as  a  precedent  it  seemed  destined 
to  govern  the  administration  of  the  realm  for  many  a  year. 
Unless  Henty  should  he  restored  lo  health,  and  all  the  externa! 
and  internal  troubles  of  England  should  vanish  away,  so  that 
the  sovereign  might  really  be  enabled  to  '*live  of  his  own" 
without  any  need  for  grants  from  the  Commons,  it  looked  as  if 
the  constitutional  change  would  be  permanent 

Only  one  more  act  of  the  *^  long  parliament"  requires  notice. 
This  was  a  measure  against  Lollardy,  passed,  as  wc  are  told, 
at  the  special  instance  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal.  The  younger  Henry  now  appears  for 
the  first  time  in  the  character  of  champion  of  orthodoxy  which 
he  so  much  afltcted  in  his  later  years,  but  probably  Archbishop 
Arundel  was  mainly  responsible,  now  as  in  I40[f  for  the  harry- 
ing of  the  heretics.  For  in  the  wording  of  the  act  we  find  much 
made  of  his  favourite  argument,  by  which  he  had  silenced  the 
friends  of  disendowment  in  the  *'  Unlearned  Parliament,"  that 
Ijjjlardy  was  an  anti-social  movement,  which  began  by  protest- 
ing against  the  holding  of  property  by  the  Churchy  but  ended 
in  denying  all  rights  of  property  whatever,  so  that  it  was  as 
dangerous  to  the  lay  landholder  as  to  the  cleric.  The  Lollards 
were  also  accused  of  spreading  the  long-discredited  rumour  that 
King  Richard  was  still  alive,  and  of  preparing  men's  minds  for 
rebellion.  They  may  have  done  so ;  but  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  last  persons  convicted  of  this  offence  were  their  old 
enemies  the  mendicant  friars,  of  whom  so  many  suffered  on  the 
gallows  in  1403.     Such  reports  were  circulated  by  all  malcon- 
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tents,  whatever  their  religious  views.      After  thus  aligmatising   CH 
the  poor  heretics  as  dangerous  to  the  state  no  less  than  to  the     ^ 
Church,  the  act  directs  all  sheriffs,  lords  of  franchises,  and  Ii^al 
officials  to  arrest  as  public  enemies  any  man  or  woman  detected 
In  teaching  ar  defending  any  Lollard  doctrine. 

From  the  moment  when  King  Henry  humbled  himself  to 
submit  to  the  *'  thirty-one  articles  "  his  political  situation  began 
to  improve.  The  incessant  activity  of  his  eldest  son  had  re* 
duced  all  South  Wales  to  some  show  of  otjcdience.  Even  the 
nidged  Cardiganshire  had  been  invadedj  and  an  RnglLsh  garri- 
son re-established  at  I^ampeter.  In  July  a  serious  endeavour 
was  made  to  break  into  North  Wales,  where  Owen's  domina- 
tion had  not  tjeen  disputed  for  the  last  four  years-  The  prince, 
advancing  from  the  south,  laid  siege  to  Aberystwith,  the  fortress 
which  blocks  the  road  along  the  sea-coast  into  Merionethshire, 
His  force  of  6oo  men-at-arms  and  t,3oo  archers  was  not  large, 
but,  for  a  marvel,  it  was  paid  with  regularity,  and  had  been 
furnished  with  a  considerable  train  of  artillery  shipped  round 
from  Bristol.  Yet  it  would  seem  that  starvation  rather  than 
villainous  saltpetre  ultimately  brought  the  garrison  to  terms. 
On  September  12  the  castellan,  Rhys  ap  Griffith,  agreed  to 
surrender  the  place,  unless  Glendower  himself  should  appear 
and  drive  off  the  besieging  army  before  November  i.  Believ- 
ing that  the  rebels  would  never  risk  a  battle,  the  prince  returned 
to  Hereford  with  part  of  his  force,  leaving  the  rest,  under  the 
Duke  of  YorW,  to  blockade  the  castle.  He  had  underrated  his 
adversary;  sonrLewhere  in  tiie  middle  of  October,  Glendower 
p'erccd  the  English  lines  and  entered  Abcrystwith.  He  deposed 
the  castellan  as  a  traitor,  and  threw  in  a  ne\^  garrison,  pledged 
TO  hold  out  till  the  last  extremity.  Thereupon  York,  whose 
troops  hkd  begun  to  desert  as  soon  as  they  saw  a  winter  sfege 
impending,  drew  off  and  marched  back  to  Hereford.  The  ad- 
vance into  North  Wales  had  to  be  postponed  till  the  next  year. 

A  clear  sign  of  the  growing  tranquiUity  of  the  realm  in 
1407-8  is  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  for  many  years  the 
Engh'sh  chroniclers  bt^'n  to  show  an  inlerest  in  the  progress 
of  the  Great  Schism.  Now  there  seemed  some  chance  that  the 
breach  in  the  western  Church  might  be  healed.  The  French 
government  was  ready  to  disavow  the  anti-pope  at  Avignon, 
if  other  powers  would  bring  similar  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
VOL.  IV.  14 
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CHAP.  Roman  pontiff.  In  this  bar^in  the  g-overnment  of  England 
^*"'  showed  a  readiness  to  concur  ;  and  it  was  wrongly  believed  that 
both  Benedict  of  Avignon  and  Gregory  of  Rome  would  resign 
in  the  ensuing  spring  ;  they  haxi,  however,  no  such  intention, 
and  wore  out  the  patience  of  their  follower  by  finding  endless 
excuses  for  delay. 

But  the  reunion  of  the  Church  was  still  supposed  to  be 
near  at  hand  when,  on  October  20,  1407,  King  Henry  met 
his  seventh  parliament  at  Gloucester.  Archbishop  Arundelj 
now  chancellor  again  for  the  fourth  time,  was  able  to  give  a 
fairly  good  account  of  his  administration.  The  council  ap- 
pointed by  the  "long  parliament"  to  discharge  the  royal 
functions  had  met  with  comparatively  smooth  times,  chough 
they  had  not  quite  succeeded  In  making  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture balance,  and  were  still  somewhat  in  debt.  When  the 
Speaker,  Thomas  Chauco',  member  for  Oxfordshire,  and  son  of 
the  poet  Geoffrey,  began  to  criticise  their  expenditure^  Arundel 
replied  that  he  and  his  colleagues  would  be  only  too  happy 
to  resign,  whereupon  Chaucer  had  to  answer  that  the  Com- 
mons desired  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  were  desirous  that  the 
present  arrangement  should  continue,  a  kind  of  testimonial 
which  governments  of  that  age  seldom  received.  The  most 
important  constitutional  point  raised  during  this  session  was  a 
question  as  to  the  form  in  which  supply  ought  to  be  granted. 
The  king,  after  conferring  with  the  council  and  the  house  of 
lords,  suggested  that  a  grant  of  three  twentieths  and  a  tenth 
was  required.  The  Commons  took  this  su^estion  as  an  in- 
fringement of  the  doctrine  that  all  money  grants  ought  to 
originate  in  the  lower  house.  If  the  king  and  lords  were  to 
adopt  the  habit  of  calculating  the  amount  of  revenue  required, 
and  requesting  the  Commons  to  contribute  precisely  that  sum, 
the  freedom  of  discussing  supply  would  be  gone.  Accord- 
ingly thej'  "  professed  themselves  greatly  disturbed,  saying  and 
affirming  that  this  was  in  great  prejudice  and  derogation  of 
their  liberties".  The  king  hastened  to  reassure  them  ;  he  ex- 
plained that  he  never  wished  to  have  any  estimate  or  report 
of  financial  grants  made  to  him  which  had  not  been  discussed 
and  duly  passed  by  the  lower  house.  "A  grant  should  be 
made  by  the  Commons  and  assented  to  by  the  Lords,  and  the 
report  should  always  be  made  through  the  Speaker/'    This 
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was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  Commons  now  thai  they  CHAP. 
were  certain  that  the  precedent  wauld  not  be  abused,  showed 
their  gratitude  by  giving  the  king  precisely  the  amount  Ihat 
he  had  originally  asked,  Henry  in  return  assured  them  of 
his  enrire  affection,  and  promised  that,  after  the  liberal  grant 
now  received,  he  would  ask  for  no  more  taxation  till  Easter, 
1410.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  redeem  this 
pledge  ;  his  days  of  trouble  were  passing  away,  and  he  did 
not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  need  to  call  another  parliament  till 
January  27,   [410. 

One  gical  advance  towards  a  satisfactory  settlement  of 
foreign  affairs  was  reported  by  the  chancellor  before  the  two 
houses  dispersed  on  Decembtjr  22.  The  French  government 
had  signed  a  long  and  *iati5faciory  truce,  embracing  both  Calais 
and  Guienne.  This  was  a  consequence  of  the  embittered  state 
of  factions  be>^nd  the  Channel  On  November  23  Duke  Louis 
was  assassinated  by  the  emissaries  of  Duke  John.  The  two 
princes  had  been  ''reconciled"  for  the  last  time  only  a  few 
day?  before,  and  had  partaken  of  the  communion  together  on 
the  Sunday  immediately  preceding  the  murder  Burgundy  fled 
to  Flanders,  and  plainly  avowed  his  responsibility  for  the  crime, 
when  he  was  safe  in  his  own  dominions.  Seeing  that  open 
civil  war  was  now  inevitable,  the  French  council  were  anxious 
for  a  truce  with  England,  and  signed  a  suspension  of  arms  on 
December  7. 

The  winter  of  1407-8  was  one  uf  exceptional  severity  ;  in  Ihe 
long  snow  which  lay  unraeUed  from  December  till  the  middle 
of  March  '"almost  the  whole  race  of  blackbirds  and  thrushes 
perished  '\  Nevertheless^  ere  the  snow  was  gone,  the  la.sl  battle 
which  Kngland  was  destined  to  see  for  more  than  fortj'  years 
had  been  fought  and  won.  Since  1405  the  old  Earl  of  North- 
umberland and  his  companion  Lord  Bardolph  had  been  wander- 
ing from  Scotland  to  Wales,  from  Wales  to  France,  from  France 
to  Flanders,  and,  finally,  had  returned  to  Scotland  They  re- 
solved to  try  one  la^it  raid  into  England  with  their  own  unas- 
sisted resources,  since  aid  from  France  was  no  longer  to  be 
hoped  for.  After  sending  emissaries  all  round  Northumberland 
and  Yorkshire  to  stir  up  their  friends,  they  crossed  the  Tweed 
at  the  end  of  January,  1408,  with  a  handful  of  Scottish  auxili- 
aries, and  pushed  forward  to  Thirsk,  where  they  raised  their 
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CHAP,  banners  and  issued  a  manifesto  against  the  king.  They  were 
^"'"  joined  by  Lewis  Bifort,  Glendower's  Bishop  of  Bangor,  the 
Abbot  of  Hailes,  the  Prior  of  Hexham,  and  a  certdin  number 
of  northern  gentry:  the  list  shows  more  Yorkshire  than  North- 
umbrian names.  In  the  bitter  February  weather  the  muster 
never  grew  to  any  great  strength.  To  meet  this  unexpected 
raid  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby,  the  sheriff  of  Vorkshire,  called  out 
the  levy  of  the  county,  and  was  joined  hy  the  local  loyalists. 
He  had  but  a  small  force,  but  it  probably  exceeded  that  of 
Northumbcriand.  Marching  to  meet  the  enemy,  he  took  post 
behind  the  Nidd  at  Grimbalds  bridge,  near  Knaresbf^ongh. 
and  there  repulsed  their  attempt  to  cross  the  river.  The  in- 
surants turned  aside  and  passed  lower  down^  reaching  Wetherby 
on  February  rS.  On  the  following  day  they  occupied  Tadcaster^ 
and  then,  learning  that  the  sheriff  was  in  close  pursuit,  offered 
him  battle  on  Bramham  Moor,  close  above  the  town,  Rokeby 
without  hesitation  fell  upon  the  rebels  late  in  the  day.  and 
after  a  short  but  sharp  skirmish  among  the  snowdrifts  and 
the  furze  was  completely  victorious.  Northumberland  was 
slain  ;  Bardolph,  mortally  wounded,  was  captured,  and  died  crc 
night.  The  Bishop  of  Bangor,  the  Prior  of  Hexham,  and 
the  Abbot  of  Hailes,  with  many  more,  were  taken  prisoners. 
With  the  death  of  the  unquiet  and  rancorous  old  earl 
sedition  In  England  came  to  an  end,  Tlic  king  went  north 
as  far  as  Pontefract  and  York  in  March,  and  saw  to  the  punish- 
ment of  the  sun'iving  rebels.  The  Abbot  of  Hailes  was  hanged 
with  certain  others,  but  rhe  bishop  and  prior  were  merely  im- 
prisoned, and  ultimately  pardoned.  The  king's  visit  to  the 
north,  though  it  had  been  conducted  at  a  leisurely  pace,  seems 
to  have  tried  his  waning  strength  o^'crmuch.  He  returned  by 
slow  stages  to  London,  and  shortly  after  took  to  his  bed  at 
Archbishop  Arunders  manor  of  Mortlake,  "  where  he  fell  into 
an  ecstasy,"  that  is,  became  delirious  or  unconscious.  His  sons 
were  hastily  sent  for,  but.  when  he  was  believed  to  be  at  the 
point  of  death,  he  unexpectedly  rallied,  and  in  a  few  rtxeks  was 
able  to  resume  the  limited  part  in  public  business  whjcb  was 
now  his  share.  His  temporary  disablement  had  caused  no  in- 
convenience i  the  daj's  were  over  when  his  personal  presence 
was  necessary  in  one  comer  of  the  realm  after  another  if  the 
crown  was  to  be  kept  safe  upon  his  brow.     The  >^:ar  1408  was 
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one  of  steady  growth  towards  quiet  and  prosperity  ;  ever  a  poor  CH 
harvest,  which  raised  the  price  of  wheat  to  a  dangerous  height 
in  the  autumn^  caused  no  political  disturbances.  The  most 
cheerful  feature  of  the  time  was  the  notable  diminution  of  the 
strength  of  Glendower's  rebellion,  and  the  gradual  ad^^nce  of 
the  royal  force^i  into  those  districts  of  North  Wales  where  the 
Hnglish  banner  had  not  been  seen  since  the  king's  expedition 
to  Bangor  and  Strata  Florida  in  1401.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
set  out  in  June,  with  a  considerable  army  and  a  battering  train 
of  artillery-  He  laid  -sic^e  both  to  Aberystwith  and  to  Harltch, 
the  two  great  fortresses  which  still  remained  in  Glendower's 
hands.  Both  leaguers  were  protracted  to  an  inordinate  length, 
but  the  prince  refused  to  be  moved  from  them  either  by  the 
approach  of  winter  or  by  raids  on  his  lines  of  communication. 
Aberyslwith  finally  surrendered  about  Christmas ;  Harlech 
held  out  six  weeks  longer:  here  the  castellan  was  Sir  Edmund 
Mortimer,  who  had  everything  to  fear  if  he  yielded.  More- 
over, he  had  with  him  his  wife,  Owens  daughter,  his  four 
children,  as  well  as  his  mother-in-law,  and  such  treasure  and 
equipment  as  the  rebel  chief  still  owned.  Secure  in  his  cliff- 
girt  castle,  he  defied  the  efforts  of  Henry's  artillery  and  many 
attempts  to  mine  and  storm  his  outer  vorks-  But  starvation 
and  the  winter  cold  were  finally  fatal  to  him  :  he  died  of  ex- 
haustion, apparently  late  in  January,  J4O9,  and  when  he  was 
gone  the  garrison  yielded.  The  ladies  and  children,  for  whom 
he  bad  fought  so  obstinately,  were  sent  as  prisoners  to  London, 
where  Edmunds  little  son.  Lionel,  and  two  of  his  three 
daughters  died  shortly  after,  protjably  in  consequence  of  the 
privations  they  had  undergone.  1 
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CHAP,  The  year  1408,  marked  with  the  names  of  Bramham  Moor 
^^'  ard  Aberystwith.  may  be  reckoned  as  the  end  of  the  first  period 
of  King  Henry "^  reipn,  the  time  of  domestic  troubles  ard  foreign 
wars.  For  the  remaining  five  years  of  his  life  his  main  dis- 
traction was  to  be  the  strife  of  his  kinsmen  over  his  sick-bed  for 
the  great  offices  of  slate.  Just  as  the  political  horizon  cleared, 
Henry  had  lost  completely  the  physical  capacity  to  profit  by 
his  good  fortune.  He  was  now  a  mere  invalid,  affected,  as  it 
would  seem,  hy  a  complication  of  disorders.  The  most  obvious 
was  a  dislressing  skin  afTection,  which  conlemptiniry  writere 
called  kprosy,  though  it  would  seem  fn  reality  to  have  been  some- 
thing  less  terrible.  His  face  was  usually  covered  with  boils  or 
sores,  especially  the  upper  lip  arid  the  parts  about  the  nose,  and 
his  hands  were  also  affected.  Another  and  a  more  debilitati!^ 
feature  of  Henry's  long  sicWness  was  an  intermittent  fever, 
which  from  time  to  time  would  keep  him  bed-ridLlen  and  racked 
with  aches  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  would  then  pass  off  and 
allow  him  to  ride,  or  even  to  hunt.  But  for  the  last  five  >'ears 
of  his  life  his  journeys  were  restricted  to  a  radius  of  nol  more 
than  four  or  five  i^aya'  ride  from  I^ndon ;  they  lie  in  a  circle 
of  which  Oakham,  Leicester,  Kenilworth,  Woodstock,  Romsey, 
and  Canterbury  arc  points  on  the  circumference.  The  circle 
became  smaller  as  the  years  went  on,  and  in  the  twelvemonth 
which  preceded  his  death  Canterbury  and  Windsor  were  the 
limits  of  his  travel. 

Meanwhile  domestic  politics  were  growing  simpler  every 
month.  There  had  come  an  end  to  Glendower's  dream  of 
maintaining  himself  as  an  independent  sovereign  in  North 
Wales.     He  had  no  more  castles  left,  and  was  cut  off  from  the 
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chance  of  French  aid.  Hi^  wife  and  his  eldest  son  were  CHAP. 
prisoners  in  London:  another  son  had  fallen  in  battle;  his 
more  prudent  and  half-hearted  followers  had  deserted  him- 
The  chronicler  Adam  of  Usk,  who  was  lurking  with  him  in  the 
hills  in  1409-1O)  tells  how  he  "lay  hid  in  caves  and  thickets^ 
sore]y  tormented  with  many  and  great  perils  of  death,  and  cap- 
ture, and  false  brethren,  and  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  passing 
many  nights  without  sleep  for  fear  of  the  attacks  of  his  foes". 
Nevertheless  he  reftised  to  yield,  even  when  pardon  was  offered 
him.  For  five  years  more  he  survived  as  an  outlaw,  hunted 
over  every  mountain  side  in  Carnarvonshire,  Merioneth,  and 
Powys,  yet  never  captured.  From  1409  onwards  he  had  ceased 
to  be  a  public  danger,  and  had  dwindled  into  a  local  terror  of 
the  lords  marchers,  whose  estates  he  continued  to  ravage  down 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  From  r+09  onwards  Henry  Prince 
of  Wales,  instead  of  spending  all  his  time  in  repressing  the  in- 
roads of  the  great  outlaw,  was  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  pro- 
blems concerning  the  governance  of  England. 

The  polities  of  the  period  1409-13  seem  mainly  to  have 
turned  on  the  stable  of  two  parties  for  dominance  in  the 
royal  counciL  The  king  let  them  strive,  only  asserting  him- 
self now  and  then,  in  one  of  his  less  and  less  frequent  intervals 
of  convalescence.  The  details  of  the  struggle,  ignored  for  the 
most  part  by  the  chroniclers,  must  be  deduced,  with  much 
uncertainty  and  hesitation,  from  the  journals  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil, the  lists  of  officials  and  ministers  made  and  unmade  each 
year,  and  the  varying  lines  of  policy  taken  up  and  laid  down 
according  as  one  faction  or  another  was  predominarl  at  the 
council  board.  At  the  head  of  one  party  was  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  his  three  half-uncles  the  Bcauforts.  The  other 
was  led  by  the  old  Archbishop  Arundel  and,  at  least  In  141 1- 
12,  by  the  king's  second  son,  Thomas,  who  appears  not  to 
have  been  on  good  terms  with  his  elder  brother,  and  certainly 
had  a  quarrel  with  the  Rcauforts.  It  does  not  seem  possible 
to  discover  any  great  difference  between  the  constitutional 
views  of  the  two  factions,  though  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his 
friends  may  have  been  somewhat  less  inclined  than  were  their 
rivals  to  acquiesce  in  the  recent  development  of  the  powers  of 
parliament,  and  the  limitation  of  the  royaf  prerogative. 

The  old  archbishop^s  character  and  policy  are  already  suBi- 
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cHaP-  ciently  known  to  us.  Bui  those  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
'^  Beauforts  demand  a  more  detailed  study.  Henry  of  Mon- 
mouth had  now  reached  his  twenty-second  year.  From  1403 
till  1408  he  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  holding 
back  Glendower ;  after  long  and  fruitless  eflforts  he  had  at  last 
seen  his  work  rewarded  by  victories  in  the  open  field,  and  the 
recovery  of  all  the  fortresses  of  Wales.  But  he  was  not  always 
in  hia  harness,  hunting  down  the  rebels  on  the  banks  of  the 
Severn  or  the  Towy ;  each  year  he  had  returned  for  a  slay  at 
his  fathers  court  during  the  winter.  He  had  sat  in  parliaments 
and  joined  in  debates  at  the  council  board.  He  was  a  well- 
known  figure  in  London,  and  his  fiilure  was  the  subject  of  much 
speculation  with  the  politicians  who  watched  his  father's  failing 
healthy  and  imagined  that  a  new  rei^  was  even  closer  at  hand 
than  was  actually  to  be  the  case.  That  he  was  clever,  active, 
vigorous  and  a  splendid  soldier  no  one  could  dispute;  but  when 
released  from  active  service  he  seemed  too  much  inclined  to 
take  his  pleasure,  in  cvciy  form,  harmless  and  harmful.  His 
panegjTist  and  biographer,  Thomas  of  Elmham,  confesses  that 
in  the  days  of  his  early  manhood  he  was  anything  but  steady 
or  sober ;  rot  only  was  he  ga;'  and  boisterous,  a  lover  of  wine 
and  songj  but  "he  served  Venus  no  less  fervently  than  Mars/' 
not  without  public  scandal.  Moreover  he  was  hot-tempered, 
insolent,  and  arrogant,  and  made  many  enemies.  Walsing- 
ham.  putting  matters  more  politely,  observes  that  when  he  came 
to  the  throne  he  seemed  to  change  his  character,  and  to  be 
turned  into  another  man,  distinguished  by  the  qualities  that  he 
had  previously  lacked,  honourable,  modest  and  grave.  Clearly 
then  the  earlier  Henry  was  the  reverse  of  this.  The  details  of 
his  youth  which  are  wanting  have  been  filled  itp  for  us  by  the 
genius  of  Shakespeare,  but  we  must  remember  that  the  Prince 
Hal  of  the  dramatist  is  a  fancy  portrait,  constructed  fnum  those 
same  -slight  hints  in  the  chronicles  which  we  possess  ourselves, 
eked  out  with  untrustworthy  Tudor  gossip.  We  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  prince's  favourite  companions  were  disreput- 
able persons  of  t>oth  sexes  pcked  up  in  Eastcheap  taverns^  or 
that  he  amused  himself  with  highway  robbery  in  his  leisure 
hours.  We  can  delect  no  FalslalT  among  his  real  associates; 
Sir  John  Oldcastle,  whom  the  malevolent  pen  of  Tarlcton  turned 
into  a  swindlcr^'and  buffoon,  the  prototype  of  Shakespeare's 
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Fabtaff",  was  a  staid  person  of  high  principles.     The  legends    CHJ 
of  the  princes  wild  doings,  such  as  his  striking  the  chief  justice 
on  the  bench,  are  mere  folk-tales  citrrenl  in  Ihe  Eli/abethan 
age,  and  fathered  on  Henry  solely  because  of  hia  vague  reputa- 
tion for  riolous  misconduct' 

But  while  acknowledging  that  we  know  nothing  for  certain 
about  the  details  of  the  prince's  youth,  ;jnd  that  Shakespeare's 
portrait  of  him  is  a  mere  hypothetical  reconstruction,  we  must 
not  go  to  the  opposite  extreme.  It  is  absurd  in  the  face  of  the 
confessions  of  Eimham,  Walsingham,  and  other  panegyrists,  to 
picture  him  as  a  blameless  paragon,  whose  virtuous  youth  gave 
early  promise  of  his  wise  manhood.'-'  Clear[y  hi?;  conduct  left 
much  to  be  desired,  and  ol^en  scared  the  politicians  who  looked 
forward  to  bis  coming  reign.  His  actions  in  the  next  few  years 
seem  to  prove  him  contentious,  pushing,  and  wanting  in  filial 
affection.  As  his  fatliei^s  health  grew  worse  he  became  more 
and  more  eager  to  take  his  fcither's  place,  and  grudged  at  those, 
notably  Archbishap  Arundel,  who  possessed  independent  power 
and  authority  with  the  invalid  monarch. 

Despite  his  superficial  faults,  Henry  was  a  sincercl/  religious 
man  after  his  lights.  His  piety  was  of  the  orthodox  sort,  and 
had  no  touch  of  speciilalive  thought  or  innovating  zeal.  The 
whole  Wycliflite  movement  was  antipathetic  to  him,  and  though 
he  had  at  times  some  Lollards  about  him,  such  as  Sir  John  Old- 
castle  and  Sir  John  Che>ney.  he  detested  the  principles  of  the 
reformers,  and  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  lent  himself  to  per- 
secuiion  with  more  zeal  than  did  his  father  Henry  IV.  le^ued 
himself  with  the  orthodox  party  for  political  reasons,  his  son 
supported  them  out  of  conscientious  dislike  for  their  opponents. 
H  is  tender  mercies,  as  we  shall  note  in  the  case  of  the  unhappy 
Badby,  were  crueL  It  is  curious  that  a  young  man  of  strong 
intellectual  power,  who  had  witnessed  the  scandals  of  the  Gre^t 
Schism,  and  knew  well  the  faults  and  corruptions  of  the  Church, 
should  have  ahown  no  sympathy  whatever  for  the  party  of 
reform.      He  was  a  strict  observer  of  fasts  and  feasts,  a  regular 

'  For  diKUBflion  of  the  GnHcoigne  aiory  eee  Wylic,  iv.,  93-96,  and  Church'a 
Htnty  v.,  pp.  27'JQ-  It  piobably  had  its  liic  ip  an  action  of  Edw^id  J[.  when 
Prince  of  W^CKi  wrongly  lianaitrfcd  lo  Hcniy  V.  bee  aluo  SoUy-riDod. 
Tiatii.  R,  Hilt.  S^f..  N.S.,  iii,  (iSSs). 

^  BiKhop  StiibhK  leant!  loo  much  thifl  way  m  Const.  Hisi.,  iu.,  Si-fi^. 
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and  devout  churchgoer^  a  great  gii^er  of  alms  ;  his  far-off  idcaJ 
was  to  lead  a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  He  was  neither  a 
mystic  nor  an  Innovator,  but  one  who  trod  in  a  contented  spirit 
the  beaten  path  of  medie^  devotion,  and  found  that  it  sufficed 
him. 

The  three  Beaufort  brothers,  who  appear  as  Prince  Henrys 
supporters  and  adherents  during  the  last  years  of  his  father's 
re^n,  were  respectively  seventeen,  fifteen,  and  thirteen  years 
older  than  their  ha!f-ncphew.  The)'  were  all  capable  and  am- 
bi'tious  men.  but  the  twci  younger  brothers,  Henry  and  Thomas, 
seem  to  have  more  marked  personalities  than  the  eldest,  John, 
Earl  of  Somerset,  who  died  comparatively  young  (he  was  only 
thirly-sev,-en)  in  the  year  1410.  Henr^',  whom  we  have  already 
met  as  chancellor  and  successively  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Win- 
cheslcr.  was  a  typical  prelate-statesman  of  the  later  medieval 
sort,  a  great  pluraHsI,  not  too  strict  in  his  private  morality,  more 
given  to  political  life  in  London  than  to  caring  for  the  needs  of 
his  diocese,  which  he  worked  b>'  the  aid  of  a  suffragan  bishop 
in  partibus.  He  was  ambitious  and  energetic,  a  capable  ad- 
ministrator, but  imperious  and  quarrelsome.  He  heaped  up  a 
huge  fortune  by  methods  not  alwaj-s  laudable,  but  showed  con- 
siderable patriotism  and  lit>era]ity  in  the  way  in  which  he  em- 
ployed it  for  the  public  service.  In  all  times  of  need  he  lent 
money  freely  to  the  crown ;  his  hoard,  indeed,  was  the  first 
resource  to  which  the  Lancastrian  kings  turned  in  any  time  of 
sudden  crisis,  Hb  brother  Thomas  seems  to  have  been  a  far 
less  reputable  person.  According  to  all  accounts  he  was  head- 
strong and  violent:  he  had  been  the  councillor  who,  more  than 
any  other,  was  responsible  for  urging  the  king  to  the  illegal  trial 
and  execution  of  Archbishop  Scrope.  He  is  said,  moreover, 
to  have  treated  that  unfortunate  prelate  with  gross  personal 
discourtesy  when  he  had  charge  of  him  as  a  prisoner.  He  was 
now  admiral  of  England,  and  in  1411  was  promoted  to  the 
marquisate  of  Dorset. 

The  Bcauforts  were  profoundly  unpopular  with  the  older 
baronage,  who  grudged  to  sec  men  whom  they  regarded  as  up- 
starts and  bastards  set  in  high  places  among  them.  The  legal 
position  of  the  family  was  indeed  peculiar ;  they  had  been  legiti- 
mated by  Richard  11.  in  1392,  when  he  was  anxious  to  concili- 
ate his  uncle  John  of  Gaunt,  and  ihe  rehabilitation  of  their  status 
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had  been  recognised  both  by  the  pope  and  the  parliament  CHA 
Technically,  therefore,  they  were  members  of  the  royal  family, 
and  heirs  of  Lancaster  in  the  unlikely  event  of  the  family  of 
Henry  IV.  becoming  extinct.  Rut  on  February  9,  14.07,  the 
king  had  taken  a  step  which  seems  to  show  that  he  did  not  like 
this  nearness  to  the  throne ;  he  confirmed  the  act  legitimating 
his  half-brothers,  but  with  a  new  clause  added  to  the  effect  that 
this  act  did  not  cover  succession  to  the  crown.  It  was  gener- 
ally believed  that  the  change  was  made  in  deference  to  the 
advice  of  Archbiihop  Arundel,  who  persuaded  Henry  that  his 
kinsmen  were  giving  themselves  too  much  of  the  airs  of  royalty. 
It  was  made,  indeed,  just  after  Arundel  had  for  the  third  time 
receifed  the  seals  of  chancellor  From  this  moment  the  Beau- 
forts  and  the  archbishop  were  far  from  friendly  to  each  other; 
whether  the  three  brothers  adhered  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
because  he  had  early  shown  a  distaste  for  Arundel,  or  whether 
it  was  they  who  indoctrinated  him  with  the  prejudice,  we  have 
no  evidence.  We  ma>'  suspect,  however,  that  the  latter  was 
the  case,  especially  if  the  story  that  Henry  Beaufort  had  for  a 
time  acted  as  his  nephew's  tutor  be  true. 

The  successive  predominance  of  the  factions  of  the  arch- 
bishop and  the  Beauforts  in  the  king's  confidence  is  best 
marked  by  the  transferences  of  the  chancellorship  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  Arundel  held  it  from  January  30,  1407,  to 
December  2I,  1409;  he  was  followed  by  Thomas  Beaufort, 
from  January  31.  1410,  to  December  ig,  1411;  finally,  the 
archbishop  recovered  it  i^ain  on  January  g,  [412,  and  retained 
it  till  Che  king  died  on  iVIarch  so,  1413.  On  each  occasion  the 
change  of  office  was  made  without  an  open  breach,  and  the 
supcr;)eded  statesman  and  his  friends  continued  to  sit  in  the 
council,  and  to  debate  on  affairs  of  state  alon^  with  the 
victorious  faction.  Vet  there  seems  no  doubt  that  what  in 
modem  parlance  would  be  called  a  *' change  of  ministry*'  had 
occurred  on  each  occasion-  The  reason  why  we  cannot  clearly 
distinguish  the  exact  import  of  each  change  is  partly  that 
the  chroniclers,  growing  more  and  more  jejune  as  the  century 
progresses,  fail  to  give  as  the  information  that  we  need,  and, 
even  more,  that  the  contest  was  a  strife  of  individuals  rather 
than  of  policies  or  principles.  Both  factions  were  sound  Lan- 
castrians, both  aimed  at  '*  good  governance  "  within  the  realm, 
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CHAP,  though  the  prince  and  the  Beauforls  were  stronger  supporters 
^^  of  the  royal  prerogative  than  their  opponents ;  both  were  eager 
persecutors  of  the  Lollards;  both,  in  the  matter  of  foreign 
policy,  were  eager  to  intervene  in  the  civil  wars  of  France. 
Their  strife  is  therefore  almost  as  obscure  as  it  is  uninteresting. 
In  1409  Arundel  was  chancellor  and  his  party  predominant. 
The  main  subjects  on  which  English  opinion  was  interested  at 
the  moment  were  religious  rather  than  political.  The  doings 
of  the  Council  of  fisa,  which  had  been  summoned  to  depose 
the  two  popes  who  refused  to  resign  their  lisras,  were  being 
followed  with  eager  interest,  England  sent  to  the  council 
Chichele,  Rishop  of  St.  Davids,  Plallam,  Bishop  of  SHli-sbury, 
and  a  number  of  priors  and  abbots,  who  took  their  part  in  the 
solemn  session  in  which  both  the  Roman  and  the  Avignoncse 
pontiffs  were  excommunicated  and  deposed.  England,  in 
common  with  most  of  the  other  powers  of  Christendom,  ac- 
knowledged the  council's  pope,  Alexander  V.,  a  man  whose 
mild  personal  virtues  might  perchance  have  healed  the  schism. 
But  he  died  within  less  than  a  year  after  his  election,  and  the 
cardinals  chose  as  his  successor  Balthazar  Cossa,  archdeacon 
of  Bolt^na,  infamous  in  history  as  John  XXIIL  His  notorious 
disrepu lability  ensured  the  continuance  of  the  schism,  since 
the  best  supporters  of  Gregory  and  Benedict  refused  to  recog- 
nise such  a  scandalous  election. 

In  the  spring  of  1409  the  primate  made  an  attempt  to 
stamp  out  the  smouldering  embers  of  Lollardy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  Despite  all  the  previous  efforts  of  Courlenay 
and  of  Arundel  himself,  the  secret  disciples  of  Wycliffe  were 
still  numerous  :  a  startling  proof  of  this  was  afforded  by  the  ex- 
traordinary letter  sent  to  Bohemia  in  1406,  with  the  university 
seal  apjiended,  which  informed  the  doctors  of  Prague  that 
Wycliffe  had  been  a  man  of  godly  life  and  had  never  been 
convicted  of  heresy,^  Moved  by  this  and  other  daring  acts  and 
words^  Arundel  issued  his  thirteen  "constitutions"  of  April  13, 
1409,  which  enforced  on  the  university  a  public  condemnation 

<  For  the  detaHa  of  this  Gtfango  busmeaa  sec  RashdaJl'a  Hutory  of  Unipfr- 
fiiifj,  \i.,  433,  and  Wylic'a  HtMry  iy.,i\L,  431'*S,  il  Kcma  hvcly  paasibJc  that 
a  le^uUr  mi:ctjrg  of  con^ocaLion  ahould  liave  done  this  daimg  act.  Sec  Mu- 
ueLI  Lylc'fi  Hiitory  0/  the  UHiversily.  where  it  is  shown  thai  booh  afterwaida 
measurH  were  taken  ft>r  the  safer  coato^y  of  rhe  academic  uaf. 
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of  all  the  doctrines  of  Wyciiffc»  and  ordered  the  appointment  of  CHAP, 
dclt^j-tes  or  censors  to  suppress  them.  The  clerks  of  Oxford 
resisted^  fighting  in  the  name  of  the  liberties  of  the  university 
not  in  that  of  Lolkrdy,  but  it  wa?i  the  Lollards  who  were  the 
itispiting  .spirits  in  the  struggle.  It  continued  for  three  years 
and  was  maintained  with  extraordinary  vigour.  When,  in  the 
summer  of  141 1,  the  primate  came  down  in  person  to  enforce 
the  working  of  the  '' coa^titi^tions, "  the  Chancellor,  Richard 
Courtenay,  and  the  proctors  barred  him  out  of  St.  Marys  Church, 
and  garrisoned  it  with  scholars  armed  with  bows  and  bills. 
Arundel  thereupon  launched  an  interdict  upon  the  university, 
which  it  calmly  ignored.  It  was  only  when  he  turned  against  it 
the  mandates  of  the  king  and  council,  threatening  the  use  of  the 
secular  arm,  and  backed  them  bya  bull  from  John  XXllI.,  that 
he  obtained  an  unwilling  submii^ion.  The  colleges  were  visited, 
some  of  their  fellows  expelled,  and  visitations  "  quoad  hcreticam 
pravitatem  "  were  repeatedly  hcld>  Vet  the  doctrines  of  Wy- 
clitie  continued  to  be  studied  in  secret  by  a  lingering  minority 
at  Oxford  far  into  the  fifteenth  century,  though  it  was  or  the 
distant  banks  of  the  Moldau  that  they  were  to  be  militant  and 
triumphant  during  that  age. 

It  is  notable  that  while  the  Lolk^Lrds  of  Oxford  were  still 
making  head  against  Arundel,  there  was  an  outbreak  of  the 
old  anti-clerical  party  in  parliament.  During  the  session 
of  January-May,  1410,  petitions  were  presented  against  the 
employment  of  the  civil  magistrates  for  the  arrest  of  here- 
tics, and  an  attempt  made  to  get  the  odious  statute  Dc  here- 
tico  comburt'7ido  modified  into  harmlessness.  Nor  was  this 
all — the  old  cry  of  disendowment  was  once  more  raised. 
Now,  as  in  the  "unlearned  parliament"  of  1404,  and  in  Rich- 
ard ll.'s  parliament  of  1395*  statistics  were  presented  to  the 
kir^  showing  the  enormous  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
and  suggestions  were  made  that  it  might  be  turned  to  better 
use;  the  *' landed  estates  of  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors 
of  England  would  suffice  to  endow  fifteen  earls,  1,500  knights, 
6,200  esquires,  and  too  hospitals".  There  was»  of  course,  no 
chance  that  this  demand  for  the  total  abolition  of  clerical 
landholding  would  be  taken  into  serious  consideration;  that  it 
was  made  at  all  Is  surprising,  but  we  are  told  that  in  this 
house  of  commons  there  was  an  *' execrable  crowd  of  Lollard 
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CHAP,  knights,"  true  "satellites  of  Pontius  Pilate,"  who  dreamed  of 
milling  but  the  spoliation  of  the  Church.  Sir  John  Oldcastle 
was  flitting  among  the  lords  a^  Lord  Cobham  in  the  right  of 
his  wife's  barory,^  and  lesser  Lollards  in  the  lower  house  may 
have  taken  courage  when  they  saw  such  a  notorious  leader  of 
their  sect  unmolesited  In  his  high  estate,  and  openly  violating 
Archbishop  Arundel  s  coiistitEitjons  by  maintaining  a  chaplain 
of  more  than  doubtful  orthodoxy. 

The  king  refused  to  liatcn  to  these  pcb'tictis.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  also,  as  we  are  told,  "openly  reprobated  their  malice, 
and  bade  them  never  for  the  future  dare  to  put  such  stuff  to- 
gether". The  burden  cf  the  statute  De  heretico  comhuriindo 
ahould  be  made  harder  rather  than  lightened.  Nor  was  this 
on  ]d[c  threat.  While  parliament  was  actually  sitting  the 
second  Lollard  martyr  was  burnt  at  Smithfield,  Many  here- 
tics had  been  arrested  and  imprisoned  since  Sawtr^'s  death, 
but  none  of  them  till  that  year  had  refused  to  recant  when 
finally  confronted  with  the  stake.  But  John  Badby.  a  tailor 
of  Evesham,  was  made  of  sterner  stuff;  he  had  been  arrested 
by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  a  year  before,  and  convicted  of 
heresy  out  of  his  own  bold  confessions.  On  March  r,  1410, 
Archbishop  Arundel  had  him  brought  before  convocation,  and 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  recanting  hii*  views  on  the  Real 
Presence.  The  tailor  stood  to  his  opinion,  in  face  of  persua- 
sion and  threats;  the  sa.crajnental  bread,  he  declared,  was  but 
a  symbol  or  emblem  of  Christ's  body.  He  dared  not  believe 
that  die  words  of  consecratior  created  Christ's  body — if  so, 
20,000  Christs  were  made  in  England  every  morning.  Re- 
manded to  prison  for  four  days,  he  appeared  before  the  as- 
sembled clergy  even  more  trenchant  in  his  statements.  Arundel 
would  hear  no  more,  and  handed  him  over  to  the  secular  arm. 
He  was  taken  to  Smithfield  for  execution  that  same  day, 
March  5  :  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  present  at  the  horrid  scene. 
When  the  victim  had  been  trussed  to  the  stake  Henry  stepped 
forward  to  offer  him  a  final  chance  of  life  ;  the  tailor  refused 
to  listen,  he  had  nothing  to  retract.  When  the  faggots  were 
lighted,  and  the  flames  fastened  on  him,  Badby  uttered  dread- 
ful moans  of  anguish.     Moved   by   the  horrible   sound,   the 

'  Fiobably  in  thiH  capacity.  But  ace  Mi,  W.  T.  Wuigh  in  Enjgiiih  IlU' 
torical  Rrvva  for  1905. 
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prince  ordered  the  hangmen  to  pull  back  the  faggots  and  drag  CHAP. 
the  victim  out  of  the  piJe.  He  lay  some  time  unconscious, 
but  when  he  had  come  to  himself  Henry  bade  him  repent  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  and  promised  him  a  free  pardon  and  a 
pension  of  thrcepencE  a  day.  Badby  sal  up,  and  refused  the 
prince's  mercy,  "being  no  doubt,"  thinks  the  chronicler, 
"hardened  beyond  redemption  by  the  devil".  Whereupon 
Henry  bade  them  tie  him  to  the  stake  again,  and  he  was  burnt 
to  ashe.s.  The  tailor  showed  higher  heroism  than  that  which 
won  Agincourt, 

The  parliament  made  a  grant  of  supply  in  May.  after  which 
it  was  dissolved.  The  prince  and  the  Beauforts  continued  to 
direct  the  policy  of  the  realm,  as  they  had  been  doing  since 
Arundel  had  resigned  the  chancellorship  in  the  preceding 
winter.  France  was  by  this  time  deep  in  civil  war  The  young 
duke  Charles  of  Orleans,  son  of  the  mtirdered  Louis,  was  in 
arms  gainst  Burgundy,  guided  by  his  warlike  father-in-law, 
Bernard  Count  of  Armagnac,  and  supported  by  the  Dukes  of 
Brittany,  Bourbon,  and  Berry,  In  July,  1411,  Burgundy,  judg- 
ing that  his  enemies  were  too  many  for  him,  sent  ambassadors 
to  London  to  offer  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Anne  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  to  ask  for  the  aid  of  an  English  contingent  for 
the  oncoming  campaign.  King  Henry  had  no  scruple  al>out 
accepting  the  proposal ;  he  was  at  this  moment  in  one  of  his 
intervals  of  convalescence,  and  dreamed  for  a  moment  of  lead- 
ing an  expedition  overseas  in  person.  His  tent^  and  banners 
were  prepared,  nnd  writs  were  issued  to  the  sheriffs  of  thirty- 
five  counties  ordering  them  to  send  up  their  levies  to  London 
by  September  23.  Bur  the  excitement  of  preparation,  or  the 
exhaustion  of  hard  work,  brought  about  a  relapse  in  the  king's 
health.  Before  the  appointed  day  of  assembly  he  counter- 
manded his  army,  and  announced  that  no  more  than  an  auxili- 
ary contingent  of  moderate  strength  would  be  sent  to  Flanders. 
Three  hundred  men  from  the  garrison  of  Calais  joined  the  duke 
in  September;  in  October  the  main  body  of  the  expedition, 
600  lances  and  2,000  archers,  reached  Arras :  they  were  com- 
manded by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  Sir  John  Oldcastle*  Sir  Robert 
Umphraville  and  Sir  William  Bardolph,  the  loyal  brother  of 
the  traitor-peer  who  had  fallen  at  Bramham  Moor, 

Paris  was   held  for    Burgundy  by  its  citizens^  who  were 
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CHAP,  always  opposed  to  the  Orleanist  faction;  and  in  Paris  lay  the 
insane  King  Charics  and  his  son  the  Dauphin.  The  league  of 
Orleanist  princes  had  captured  SL  Denh  on  October  II,  and 
were  blockading  the  capital;  no  provisions  could  enter,  and 
famine  looked  the  Parisians  tti  the  face.  Urgent  me-ssages  had 
reached  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  begging  him  to  save  the  city; 
he  had  gathered  an  army  in  Flanders,  and  when  joined  by  his 
English  auxiliaries  resolved  to  strike  hard  and  promptlyn  On 
the  22nd  he  reached  Pontoisc^  close  outside  the  ring  of  Or- 
Jeanist  forts  which  were  encircling  the  capital;  he  crossed  the 
Seine  at  Meudon  and  was  joined  by  3,000  Parisian  burghers, 
who  had  '^lipi>ed  out  of  the  city  by  an  unguarded  roai!.  The 
united  army  marched  into  Paris,  while  the  Orlcanista  shut  them- 
selves up  in  their  entrenchments.  On  November  8  a  force  of 
9,000  men,  including  all  the  English  auxiliaries,  sallied  out  of 
the  Porte  St.  Jacques  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  at- 
tacked SL  Cloud,  where  a  strong  division  of  the  i:iiemy  lay 
embattled  behind  hedges^  ditches,  and  barricades.  All  the  en- 
trenchments were  stormed,  and  about  900  of  the  defenders 
slain ;  on  this  Orleans  and  his  friends  evacuated  St.  Denis  and 
their  other  posts  and  retired  towards  the  Loire.  The  English 
contingent  had  greatly  distinguished  itself  In  the  battle:  dis- 
missed with  gifts  and  thanks  on  December  l3,  it  returned  to 
Calais  across  a  friendly  country. 

Every  soldier  who  had  taken  part  in  the  expedition  could 
see  that  France  in  her  present  state  had  ceased  to  be  a  danger 
to  England.  It  ^vas  clear  that  the  civil  war  weis  likely  to  be 
as  long  as  it  was  bitter;  in  spite  of  his  victory  Bui^ndy  had 
accomplished  nothing  save  the  relief  of  Paris ;  his  adversaries 
had  complete  control  of  the  country  beyond  the  Loire,  the 
whole  feudal  nobility  of  southern  and  central  France  was  with 
them,  and  it  would  take  many  a  campaign  to  bring  them  to 
submission.  The  strength  of  the  two  parties  was  so  nicely 
balanced  that  England  could  easily  throw  the  preponderance 
into  one  or  the  other  scale.  At  present  it  seemed  wise  to 
league  with  Burgundy,  who  could  give  English  trade  invaluable 
advantages  in  FlanderSj  and  had  always  been  a  less  determined 
enemy  than  the  house  of  Orleans.  But  circumstances  might 
arise  in  which  the  other  faction  might  make  even  more  pro- 
fitable counter-ofTers.      It  was  easy  to  see  that  a  lucrative  if 
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unscrupulous  game  might  be  played,  if  the  English  government  G) 
was  prepared  to  sell  itself  to  the  highest  bidder.  Meanwhile 
the  English  captains  had  brought  back  no  very  high  estiinate 
of  French  tactics  or  strategy,  and  felt  confident  of  their  own 
atwlity  to  deal  with  any  reasonable  number  of  either  Orleanist 
or  Burgundian  levies.  A  few  years  before  peace  with  France 
was  the  one  desire  of  every  Engliah  state-Hiian  ;  now  there  was 
a  growing  conviction  that  circumstances  had  changed,  and  that 
war  had  become  the  more  profitable  alternative 

White  the  Earl  of  Arundel's  expedflion  was  still  absent  in 
pTancc,  King  Henry  summoned  his  last  parliament  lo  Wcst- 
nfkinster  on  November  3^  1411;  the  session  lasted,  with  one 
short  recess  of  a  week^  till  December  19,  when  the  members 
dispersed  for  the  festivities  of  Christmas,  Dissension  was  rife 
at  the  court  at  this  moment.  The  cause  of  ft  was  the  Prince 
ofWaless  discontent  at  his  father's  persistent  clinging  to  the 
royal  crown,  when  his  sickness  made  him  leas  and  less  able 
each  year  to  discharge  the  royal  duties-  The  special  provoca- 
tion this  autumn  had  been  the  way  in  which  the  elder  Henry 
had  declared  his  intention  of  sailing  for  France,  had  kept  an 
army  and  a  fleet  waiting  for  a  month,  and  had  then  declared 
himself  unable  to  start.  When  parliament  met  he  was  confined 
to  his  chamber. 

Bishop  Beaufort,  as  the  spokesman  of  the  faction,  formally 
proposed  to  the  king  that  he  should  resign  on  account  of  his 
ever-recurrent  infirmity.  The  suggestion  was  received  with  a 
very  bad  grace;  Henry  expressed  his  indignation^  and  replied 
that  he  would  keep  his  realm^  his  crown,  and  his  honour  as  long 
as  there  was  breath  within  his  body.  The  prince  and  his 
friends  were  still  in  places  of  ministerial  responsibility  when 
the  parliament  met,  but  the  moment  it  was  over  they  were 
dismissed-  Thomas  Beaufort  waa  superseded  as  chancellor  by 
Arundel,  whom  he  had  dispossessed  less  than  two  years  before ; 
Lord  Scrope,  the  treasurer,  was  replaced  by  Sir  John  Pelham  ; 
Bishop  Beaufort  was  removed  from  the  council,  and  Arch- 
biiihop  Bowet  of  Vork  substituted.  Most  notable  of  all  wa."^  the 
fact  that  the  king  went  so  far  as  to  remove  his  undutiful  heir 
from  the  presidency  of  the  council  In  Henrys  place  he  set 
his  second  son,  the  Lord  Thomas,  who  a  few  months  later  was 
created  Duke  of  Clarence,  This  young  prince  was  engaged  at 
VOU  IV.  1$ 
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the  moment  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Beauforts ;  he  had  just 
married  Mai^aret  Holland,  the  young  widow  of  the  Earl  of 
Somerset,  and  was  trying  to  extract  fiom  Bishop  Henry,  who 
was  his  brother's  cicccutor,  the  whole  of  her  dowry  of  15,000 
marks,  which  the  prelate  did  not  appear  anxious  to  surrender. 
In  the  meantime  he  seems  to  have  lent  his  aid  to  ArundeL, 
because  the  primate  wa5  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  whole 
Beaufort   family.^ 

It  might  perhaps  have  been  expected  that  a  moribund  king 
and  an  aged  archbishop  would  have  dealt  with  France  in  a  less 
drastic  and  un^rupulous  fashion  than  the  young  and  warlike 
prince,  who  had  been  controlling  English  policy  in  [411.  The 
reverse  was  the  ca?ie :  Arundel  and  his  faction  behaved  in  the 
most  Machiavellian  way.  The  Uurgundian  alliance  appeared 
well  established,  and  the  projected  marriage  between  Duke 
John's  daughter  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  still  being  dis- 
cussed,when  the  English  government  suddenly  threw  o\'er  their 
ally  and  adhered  to  his  enemies.  Orloinist  agents  had  arrived 
in  London,  offering  an  enormous  bribe :  their  employers  would 
restore  to  King  Henry  the  whole  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  as  it  had 
stood  in  1 360,  in  exchange  for  hJs  alliance.  The/  wished,  in  re- 
turn, to  be  allowed  to  enlist  an  English  contingent  of  4,000 
men,  whom  they  offcrcd  to  pay  on  a  very  liberal  scaic.  This 
offer  was  too  much  for  the  virtue  of  the  king  and  council: 
though  pledged  to  Burgundy  by  all  manner  of  oaths,  they  ac- 
cepted the  bribe:  no  one  made  any  objection  save  tlie  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  felt  bound  to  criticise  every  scheme  of  the  hostile 
faction.  His  remonstrances  only  made  his  father  more  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  the  scheme.  The  Uuke  of  Clarence  was 
placed  in  command  of  a  force  that  was  to  sail  without  delay  to 
aid  tlie  Orleanists;  with  him  went  the  Duke  of  York  and  his 
younger  brother  Richard  of  Cambridge,  widi  the  Earls  of  Ox- 
ford and  Salisbury.  Though  somewhat  delayed  by  storms^  the 
army  larded  near  Cape  La  Hogue  about  August  9,  1412. 

Ere  the  expedition  sailed  the  Prince  of  Wales  took  a  step 
which  gave  nse  to  much  comment  and  many  su^picion^  He 
wrote  to  his  friends  all  over  the  realm,  stating  that  traitors  were 
bringing  fabe  accusations  against  him  and  endeavouring  toaow 
strife  betueen  him  and  his  lather,  and  that  he  needed  help. 

^  S«  Cknm..  td,  Gi1«.  p.  (13. 
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He  appeared  with  a  considerable  number  of  barons  and  knig'bts, 
and  such  a  crowd  of  retainers  as  had  not  been  seen  Eisscmbled 
for  many  year?^.  Such  a  muster  seemed  lo  threaten  a  coup 
ddtai  and  a  forced  abdication.  But  Henry  contented  himself 
with  claiming  a  formal  intcrvftw  with  hi^  father ;  the  Icing  con- 
sented to  grant  it,  whether  because  he  was  overawed  by  his 
son's  following  or  because  he  had,  despite  their  late  quarrel,  a 
sufficient  confidence  in  his  good  intentions.  He  was  brought 
down  in  a  great  chair,  for  he  was  in  one  of  his  fits  of  infirmity, 
and  *<ct  in  the  midst  of  Westminster  Hall.  The  piincc  came 
to  meet  him  with  his  whole  train,  but  kft  tlie  main  body  out- 
side the  door,  and  entered  the  halJ  with  a  few  of  his  special 
friends  only.  These  stayed  apart,  while  the  prince  stepped 
forward.  He  fell  upon  his  knees,  protested  his  loyalty  and 
affection,  and  then  drew  a  dagger  and  prolTering  it  to  his  father 
de^red  him  to  strike  him  dead  on  the  spot  if  he  doubted  him. 
The  king  seemed  perplexed  by  this  tragical  acting  and  replied 
that  he  believed  him  to  be  loyal  enough.  Whereupon  the 
prince  said  that  aU  the  mischief  came  from  wicked  tale-bearers 
who  had  slandered  him  to  his  fathi^r,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  the  pay  of  the  garrison  of  Calais^  which  be  was  accused  of 
having  kept  back  and  diverted.  He  drew  two  long  rolls  of 
accounts  from  under  his  gown,  and  asked  that  they  might  be 
read  and  audited.  Finally,  he  begged  his  father  to  have  those 
who  had  spoken  til  of  him  tried,  and  visited  with  punishment 
if  they  were  found  guilty  "  not  up  lo  the  fijll  measure  that  they 
deserved,  but  within  the  limit:i  of  what  was  befitting  ".  Henry 
evidentlj'  took  the  "  slanderers  "  to  mean  the  present  ministry, 
not  mere  court  tale-bearers,  for  he  replied  that  his  son  must 
wait  till  parliament  was  again  assemUed,  when  they  might 
be  impeached  before  their  peers. 

Though  the  hing  had  seemed  touched  by  his  son's  protes- 
tations the  prince  did  not  regard  the  result  of  the  interview  as 
satisfactory.  He  was  in  London  again  in  September  with  a. 
great  assembly  of  his  friends,  demanding  from  the  council  that 
the  detractors  who  had  estranged  his  ^thcr  from  him  should 
be  forced  to  prove  their  allegations,  and  dismissed  from  office 
if  they  faiied  to  do  so.  This  was  trespassing  very  near  the 
borders  of  sedition,  but  Henry  never  actually  overpassed  them. 
A  curious  story  cf  an  assassination-plot  against  the  prince  be- 
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CHAP,   longs  to  this  period.    He  was  sleeping  in  the  Green  Chamber  at 
Wcstminsterj  when  his  attendants  were  roused  by  Ihe  barking 

of  hb  spaniel,  which  lay  at  his  bed-foot  Searching  the  room 
they  found  a  man  hiding  behind  the  arras.  He  could  not  be 
identilied,  and  when  questioned  would  say  nothing  save  that 
he  had  been  sent  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  This  was 
absurd,  as  Bishop  Beaufort  was  one  of  the  prince's  faction,  and 
had  no  inEcrest  whatever  in  harming  him.  Henry  would  have 
been  better  pleased  if  the  unknown  had  denounced  some  mem- 
ber of  the  present  ministry  as  his  employer.  Nothing  more 
beiT^  got  out  of  him  he  was  handed  over  to  the  privy  council ; 
the  Earl  of  Arunde!  was  entrusted  with  his  trial*  and  had  him 
sewn  up  in  a  sack  and  cast  into  the  Thames. 

While  these  curious  scenes  were  being  enacted  in  London, 
the  Duke  of  Clarence's  expedition  had  come  to  an  ignominious 
end-  The  King  of  France  happened  this  year  lo  be  free  from 
his  usual  fit  of  midsummer  madness.  With  a  sudden  outburst 
of  enei^  he  announced  that  he  should  lake  the  field  himself, 
and  make  an  end  of  die  traitors  who  levied  civil  w^ar  in  his 
realm.  On  this  the  Dukes  of  Berry  and  Bourbon  offered  to 
lay  down  their  arms ;  thtry  declared  that  they  would  never  fight 
their  king.  The  submission  of  his  most  powerful  allies  forced 
Orleans  himself  to  surrender.  He  came  to  Auxcrrc  on  August 
22,  did  hom^e  to  the  king  and  formally  renounced  his  con- 
federacy with  England, 

Clarence  was  much  disappointed  to  find  that  the  allies  who 
had  called  him  in  had  now  betrayed  him ;  but  after  their  con- 
duct to  Burgxindy  in  the  spring  English  statesmen  could  make 
no  complaints  about  treachery  on  the  part  of  others.  The 
French  lords  voted  that  as  Orleans  had  brought  the  English 
iiij  Orleans  must  get  them  out.  The  young  duke  oflTered  to 
buy  off  the  invaders;  he  had  promised  by  the  treaty  of  West- 
minster Co  pay  them  three  months'  wages  of  war;  this  sum, 
zio.ooo  gold  crowns,  he  and  his  confederates  agreed  to  disburse 
on  condition  that  Clarence  departed  at  once.  Duke  Thomas 
got  leave  from  his  father  to  accept  it — on  November  14,  1412, 
in  face  of  a  reunited  France,  no  other  course  was  possible  He 
retired  to  Bordeaux  with  his  army  and  there  disbanded  it 

This  well-merited  discomfiture  of  the  attempt  to  interfere 
in  French  politics  was  the  last  important  event  in  the  reign. 
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Henry  had  now  less  than  five  months  to  live;  after  October, 
1412,  he  was  never  strong  enough  to  quit  the  vicinity  of  Lon- 
doa  He  had  sumnjoned  a  parliament  to  meet  at  WestmirLSter 
on  February  'S.  14I3»  but  put  it  ofFby  several  successive  proroga- 
tions, because  he  did  not  feel  able  to  face  the  necessary  fatig^ues 
of  the  session.  Somewhere  about  Mid-Lent  he  swooned  while 
worshipping  before  the  shrine  of  St  Edward  in  Westminster 
Abbey-  He  was  hastily  bnme  away»  not  into  his  palace,  but 
into  the  abbot's  lodging's,  and  laid  in  the  so-called  Jerusalem 
Chamber,  which  he  never  quitted,  though  he  survived  for  same 
days.  One  of  the  chroniclers  records  his  last  conversation  with 
his  confessor;  Friar  Tille,  it  is  said,  pressed  him  to  repent  of 
three  things  before  all  others,  the  murders  of  Richard  \\.  and 
Archbishop  Scropc.  and  his  usurpation  of  the  crowa  Henry  re- 
plied that  as  to  the  first  two  he  laid  the  whole  truth  before  the 
pope,  had  performed  the  penances  imposed  on  him,  and  received 
absolution.  "  As  to  the  crown  it  were  hard  to  set  a  remedy,  for 
my  children  will  not  suffer  that  it  go  out  of  our  lineage,"  *  On 
March  20  he  sent  for  his  eldest  son^  pardoned  him  any  grief 
that  he  had  caused  by  his  eagerness  to  seiKe  the  reins  of  power, 
kissed  him,  and  prayed  '*that  the  blessing  which  Isaac  gave  to 
his  son  Jacob  might  rest  upon  him,  and  that  God  might  grant 
him  to  rule  in  the  future  as  a  virtuous  and  happy  prince",' 
The  prince  sat  by  his  side  weeping  for  some  lime,  and  then 
withdrew  to  his  oratory,  and  knelt  there  beating  his  breast 
and  sobbing  at  the  remembrance  of  his  late  unfilial  conduct' 

The  king  died  at  nightfall  of  the  same  day,  March  20,  His 
body  lay  tn  state  at  Westminster  for  some  time,  and  was  finally 
taken  by  water  to  Canterbury.  There  it  was  buried,  as  l^enry 
had  specially  desired,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Trinity  behind  the 
high  altar,  close  to  the  tomb  of  his  uncle,  the  Black  Prince. 
Many  years  after  his  second  wife^  Queen  Joan  of  Navarre^  was 
laid  beside  him,  and  her  effigy  joined  his  on  the  great  slab 
that  covem  their  bones.  The  figure  over  his  grave  is  the  only 
trustworthy  representation  of  him  that  survives ;  his  square  face, 
heavy  chin,  broad  forehead,  short  forked  beards  and  closely 
cropped  hair  form  an  unmistakable  portrait — that  of  a  man 
ambitious  and  determined,  capable  and  politic,  a  fit  founder  of 

^  Capgtave,  CAroHiV/r,  p,  303, 

■ETmhun,  Vita  Hettrici  7,,  p.  i^.  ^Ihid.,  p.  t6, 
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CHAP,  a  dj^nasty.  He  left  his  son  a  throne  that  no  longer  tottered, 
and  a  realm  that  was  at  last  reduced  to  quiet  and  advanemg 
to  prospeiity.  He  had  got  the  baronage  in  hand,  and  at  the 
price  of  surrendering  some  of  his  prerogative  had  arrived  at  a 
satisfactory  modus  vivendi  with  his  parliament.  It  seemed  that 
it  would  be  not  his  but  his  successors'  fault  if  ever  the  house  of 
Lancaster  lost  the  crown  c^  England. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ST.  GILES'S  FrELDS  AND  AGINCOURT, 

Down  to  the  very  moment  of  hta  accession  the  character  of 
Henry  of  Monmouth  presptited  a  ^lerlous  and  not  too  reassuring 
pToblcm  In  his  contemporaries.  They  knew  that  he  was  clever, 
ambitious,  energetic  and  a.  good  soldier;  they  also  knew  thai 
he  was  ftnt^nt,  contentious,  given  to  pleasure  and  loose-living. 
A  similar  mixture  of  qualities  had  made  Edward  III.  a  very 
un satisfactory  sovere^  ;  would  the  reign  of  hf.s  great-grandson 
reproduce  the  old  e^'ils — favourites,  quarrels  with  parliament, 
debt,  wars  conducted  on  the  principles  of  a  knight-errant  rather 
than  on  those  of  a  national  king  ?  A  few  short  days  sufficed 
to  dissipate  the  doubt  Henry  Vh  had  two  characteristics  which 
Edward  fll.  had  lacked,  a  sincere,  if  narrow,  piety,  and  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibility.  His  first  act  after  closing  his  father's 
eyes  was  to  betake  himself  to  a  certain  anchorite  who  dwelt  by 
Westminster  Abbey  ;  he  went  secretly,  made  a  long  and  frank 
confession  of  his  sins  and  faults,  and  asked  for  absolution,  as  a 
penitent  who  had  resolved  to  make  an  entire  change  in  his 
manner  of  living.  It  was  neither  hysterical  remorse  for  the 
trouble  that  he  had  given  to  his  father,  nor  self -deceiving 
hypocrisy  that  inspired  him,  but  a  .settled  resolve  to  do  his  duly 
as  a  king.  The  change  in  him  wa«  \'isible  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  his  public  appearance.  Every  man  about  the  court 
marvelled  at  the  sober  and  grave  bearirg  with  which  he  dis- 
charged the  first  funclior.s  of  his  new  office,  at  the  absence  of 
the  arrogant  and  rancorous  remembrance  of  old  quarrels  which 
they  had  expected  to  meet. 

Henry  indeed  presents  a  curious  character-study  from  the 
moment  of  his  accession.  He  was  only  twenty -five,  a  young 
man  still,  even  according  to  the  notions  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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CHAP.  But  from  this  moment  he  put  all  a^s  of  youth  behind  him, 
and  showed  himself  as  staid,  cautious,  and  deliberate  aa  any 
mar  of  middle  afje.  He  used  his  iron  will  to  suppress  the  hot, 
impulsive  temper  of  the  houw  of  l^nca.ster.  He  Cried  to  make 
each  one  of  his  actions  square  with  his  ri^d  ideas  of  orthodox 
piety.  The  result  was  to  produce  an  effect  of  hardness  and 
unnatural  self- restraint  It  was  only  in  the  moment  of  battle, 
or  in  the  excitement  of  fie]d-sports,  the  onJy  one  of  his  old 
frivolities  to  which  he  remained  attached,  Chat  the  naniral  man 
emerged.  At  other  times  he  was  the  model  I^ing,  courteous, 
laborious,  self-contained,  deliberate,  but  certainly  not  genia! 
or  spontaneous.  Hb  friety  made  him  a  persecutor  \  in  politics 
he  saw  cJearly  what' was  profitable  to  his  dynastj',  and  sought 
that  end  unswervingly,  unconscious  apparently  that  a  Christian 
king  has  any  duty  towards  his  neighbours.  His  statecraft  was 
as  narrow  as  his  religion.  Later  generations  made  him  a  na- 
tional hero  ;  Shakespeare  redrew  his  picture  as  the  most  splendid 
type  of  manly  courage  and  wisdom.  But  we  must  confess  that 
the  or^nal — the  spare,  tight-lipped,  close-cropped,  wary-eyed, 
^uare-jawed  Henry  of  the  fifteenth  century  portraits,  is  a  very 
different  person.  He  commands  our  intellectual  and  moral  re- 
spect, but  no  one  can  call  him  a  sympathetic  or  a  loveworthy 
character. 

Henry  showed  from  the  first  that  he  intended  to  carry  out 
his  own  policy,  not  merely  to  continue  his  father's^  His  earliest 
act  was  to  request  Archbishop  Arundel  to  surrender  the  great 
3cal,  and  to  create  Bishop  Beaufort  chancellor  in  his  stead.  At 
the  same  moment  Sir  John  Pelham  was  dismissed  from  the 
treasury,  and  the  Earl  of  Arundelj  who  was  not  a  political  fol- 
lower of  his  uncle,  the  primate,  took  his  place  Thus  the  new 
king  reverted  to  the  ministerial  arrangements  of  14T  i.  But  he 
showed  no  sign  of  resentment  again^^t  the  old  ex-chancellor,  and 
treated  him  with  scrupulous  courtesy.  On  March  28  he  also 
dismissed  from  office  Sir  William  Gasco^e,  the  chief  justice,' 

Parliament  met  a  little  more  than  a  month  after  the  coro- 
nation, which  took  place  on  April  9.  Perhaps  the  most  not^ 
able  event  at  its  tirst  assembling  was  the  appearance  of  the 


1  Not,  u  WQ  h;ive  r»Bcn  to  bdiev«.  in  conu-quence  of  atiy  «arly  qiiarr«L 
with  him,  such  as  ihat  of  *liich  legends  leU  {eee  WyLLe, //^drji  TV.,  vol-  iii,,  find 
Solly'Plood  in  Prucfriinfj  oj  Ikt  Royal  Hhittricmt  SociBfy,  N.S,,  iti.,  1S85), 
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young  Earl  of  March  in  his  proper  seat  among  the  peers. 
He  was  twenty-two  years  of  age — old  enough  to  be  the  leader 
of  a  party  or  a  conspiracy  in  those  days  of  precocious  man- 
hood. It  argued,  therefore,  considerable  mngnanimity  or  the 
part  of  the  king  that  he  should  have  been  set  free  from  the 
captivity  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  consigned,  restored  to 
his  place  of  honour,  and  given  back  his  enormous  estates  oti 
the  Welsh  border  Henryj  as  events  showed,  was  fully  justified 
in  the  confidence  which  he  showed  in  the  earl.  He  served  his 
liberator  faithfully,  refused  lo  be  made  the  tool  of  traitors,  even 
when  Ihcy  were  hj^  nearest  kin,  and  remained  a  loyal  subject 
all  his  hfe.  The  session  was  short :  it  only  lasted  from  May 
15  to  June  g.  The  new  chancellor  made  the  usual  promises 
of  good  governance  in  the  king's  name,  and  announced  that  his 
master  would  always  be  ready  to  receive  the  advice  of  the 
faithful  peers  and  commons  on  high  matters  of  administra- 
tioni  finance,  and  foreign  policy.  The  houses  took  him  at  his 
word,  and  sent  up  petitions  full  of  the  old  complaints — the 
peace  of  the  seas  might  be  better  kept,  economy  was  still 
desirable  in  the  royal  household,  the  pope  ought  to  be  re- 
strained from  his  inveterate  meddling  in  the  matter  of  provisors, 
and  so  forth.  But  they  showed  their  readiness  to  give  the 
king  a  fair  start,  by  granting  him  very  liberal  supplies. 
Further  criticism  would  be  deferred  till  it  was  seen  how  he 
dealt  with  his  realm. 

When,  therefore,  the  houses  had  dispersed  Henry  was  left 
free,  with  power  to  make  or  mar  his  reputation.  The  main 
problems  which  lay  t>efore  him  were  two,  which  his  father 
during  his  long  illness  had  dealt  with  in  a  somewhat  hesitating 
fashion.  Was  a  serious  attempt  to  be  made  to  suppress  Lol- 
lardy,  and  was  active  inlCTfercncc  in  the  civil  wars  of  France 
to  be  continued  or  renounced?  The  old  king's  persecution  of 
the  Lollards  had  been  carried  out  in  a  very  spasmodic  fashion- 
He  permitted  the  bumini^  of  a  stubborn  sectary  like  Sawtrd 
or  Badby  at  long  intervals,  but  he  had  never  sanctioned  a 
gcnerdl  attack  upon  the  Lollards  in  high  places.  Indeed  he 
had  employed  men  like  Cheyney,  Savage,  and  Oldcastlc,  whose 
opinions  were  notorious,  in  important  military  and  diplomatic 
posts.  In  short,  he  had  been  a  mere  politician,  who  perpetrated 
a  certain  amount  of  persecution  of  ins^ificant  persons  in  order 
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to  conciliate  the  churchmen  to  whom  he  owed  his  throne, 
A  poor  chaplain  or  ,i  tailor  he  mtght  surrender  to  the  mercies 
of  the  primate  ;  their  friends  u/ere  a  negligible  quantity ;  not  so 
were  those  of  the  knot  of  wealthy  Lollard  knights  who  sat  in 
parliament  Therefore  as  long  as  Henry  [V,  lived  such  men 
went  unmolested.  Henry  V.,  on  the  other  handj  was  an  honest 
fanatic  ;  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  hi;;  father  had  shown  a 
deplorable  weakness  tn  dealing  with  the  question  of  Lollardy. 
Heresy,  as  he  opined,  was  to  be  suppressed  by  striking  down  the 
leaders,  not  by  making  an  occasional  example  among  the  led. 
Accordingly  he  resolved  to  bring  the  statule  De  ksrctico  combur- 
iftdo  to  bear  upon  the  supporters  of  LoUardy  in  high  places. 

There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  person  at  whom  hi*i  first  blow 
must  be  levelled  ;  he  would  start  with  the  greatest  of  the  heretics 
— the  only  one  of  them  who  sat  in  the  house  of  lords— Sir  John 
Oldcasllc,  Lord  Cobham,  whom  we  have  already  heard  of  as 
one  of  the  commanders  of  the  arm}'  that  went  to  France  in 
1411.  He  had  married  as  his  second  wife  a  great  heiress,  Joan, 
the  grand -daughter  of  John  Lord  Cobham,  and  posseted  her 
strong  castle  of  Cooling  and  her  broad  estates  in  Kent  Old- 
castle  was  not  merely  an  accomplished  knight,  but  also — a  rare 
phenomenon  among  laymen  in  the  earlj'  fifteenth  century — a 
student  and  a  man  of  learning.  He  was  not  merely  one  of  those 
Lollards  who  *' babbled  the  Hible  day  and  night/'  as  the  con- 
temporary .satirist  complained,  but  had  read  the  fathers  rind  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  His  remarkable  letter  to  the  Bohemian 
inquirers,  who  wrote  in  1410  for  information  as  to  Wyclifle's 
life  and  doctrines,  is  written  in  an  excellent  style,  and  ai^es 
wide  controversial  knowledge  of  all  the  debated  questions  of 
the  day.  The  writer  quotes  Isidore,  Chrysoslom,  and  Augus- 
tine to  back  some  of  WyclifTc's  points, '  Long  immunity  from 
persecution  had  made  him  contemptuous  of  the  archbishop's 
oft-repeated  threats,  and  he  frequently  entertained  the  preachers 
of  his  sect,  both  at  his  ancestral  seat  in  Herefordshire  and  at 
his  wife's  castle  in  Kent. 

It  was  against  Oldcastlc,  therefore,  that  the  king  and  primate 


'  For  Ihit  leUcr,  eee  Lowrth'a  poper  in  Uiiihfitimgen  da  Ii'ttitnia/urOdiiUr- 
rriciiixckt  GnchichlsfcrsihnHg,  vol.  xiv,  fi8<jL).  p>  ?54,  md  nolca  thcTcon  hy 
Dr,  Foolc  in  Et^f,  Hisi,  Rev-,  viu^  ^^  (iSgz),  The  kUcr^ci  dale  14  September 
Bp  141a. 
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directed  the  first  attack.  The  lower  hoa'«:  of  convocation  form- 
ally delated  him  as  a  heretic,  and  the  archbishop  laid  the  docu- 
ment before  his  sovereign.  Henry's  -sense  of  justice  forbade  him 
to  condemn  one  of  his  father's  faithful  servants  without  a  fair 
warning.  Oidcastle  wa_s  summoned  to  Windsor,  but  he  came 
to  argue  ard  not  lo  recant.  He  shocked  the  king  by  his  free 
handling  of  accepted  doctrines,  and  finally  withdrew  without 
leave  and  retired  to  his  casUe  of  Cooling,  Arundel  then  re- 
rdved  leave  to  proceed  to  extremities.  Oidcastle  was  an^sted, 
and  on  September  2j  the  primate,  with  the  Bishops  nf  London 
and  Winchester  as  a-ssessors,  sat  to  try  him  in  the  chapter-house 
of  St,  Paul's.  He  \\^^  offered  pardon  and  absolution,  but  replied 
that  he  required  no  absolutinn,  and  launched  out  into  an  e[abor- 
ale  explanation  of  his  creed-  He  drew  a  long  document  from 
his  breast  and  read  if  :  it  was  very  carefully  worded,  and  lo  a 
casual  hearer  [night  have  pasMxl  as  an  orthodtix  statement  of 
faith.  Hut  Arundel  could  at  once  detect  the  Wycliffite  theories 
that  lurked  in  its  rescr\'ations  and  omissions.  ''  Hah,  Sir  John  !  " 
he  said,  "in  this  schedule  of  yours  there  is  much  good  stuff  and 
catholic  doctrine:  but  you  must  answer  me  whether  or  not  you 
hold  Chat  the  material  bread  ranains  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar  after  cor.Hccration  duly  performed,"  There  lay  the  divid- 
ing line  between  Lollardy  and  mediet^l  orthodoxy.  Oidcastle 
answered  that  he  had  already  set  forth  his  view  on  this  point 
at  great  length  in  hi;;  paper,  and  refused  to  give  any  further 
reply.  He  was  remanded  to  prison,  and  on  the  following 
Monday  he  was  cross-examined  on  four  points— transubstan- 
tiation,  confession,  the  adoration  of  the  cross,  and  the  power 
of  the  keys. 

This  time  the  prisoner  made  no  attempt  to  disguise  his 
opinions.  The  eucharistic  wafer,  he  said,  was  at  once  the  true 
body  of  Christ  and  material  bread  :  the  view  that  the  substance 
of  the  bread  vanished  at  the  consecration- prayer  was  erroneous. 
Confession  and  penance  were  salutary,  but  not  necessary:  it 
was  true  contrition,  not  the  priest's  words  of  absohitfon,  that 
justified  a  sinner  before  God.  As  to  the  cross,  it  was  Christ 
hanging  on  the  cross,  not  the  materia!  wood,  that  demanded 
reverence.  On  the  last  point  put  before  him»  the  power  of  the 
keys,  he  burst  out  into  vehement  language.  '"  The  pope  of  to- 
day/' he  cried,  'Ms  anti-Christ     Your  bishops  and  prelates  are 
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the  members  of  the  beast,  and  the  friars  are  his  taiL  No  pope 
or  prelale  should  be  obeyed  save  he  who  is  in  his  life^  manners, 
and  conversation  the  true  follower  of  Christ  and  of  Peter." 
Then  he  swerved  round  to  face  the  people  in  the  body  of  the 
chapler-housc  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice:  "These  men  who 
now  try  me  and  wish  to  condemn  me  seduce  both  you  and 
their  own  souls.  They  are  leading  you  on  the  path  to  hell ; 
wherefore  beware  of  them,"  There  was  no  more  to  be  gained 
by  arguing  with  such  a  steadfast  heretic,  whereupon  Arundel 
proceeded  to  pass  sentence  without  further  delay,  banding  over 
the  prisoner  to  the  secular  arm  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  convicted 
heresiarch.  He  was  taken  back  to  the  Tower^  and  was  to  be 
burnt  on  November  4  if  he  refused  to  recant.  But  on  October 
J9  he  disappeared  rrorn  hisdungeon  :  the  details  of  his  escape 
are  unknown,  save  that  (t  was  contrived  by  one  William  Fisher, 
a  parchment  maker  in  Smithficld,  who  corrupted  some  of  the 
minor  officials  of  the  Tower. 

The  Lollards,  who  had  suffered  for  their  faith  in  earlier 
years,  had  been  prieiits  and  burghers,  men  of  peace.  But  Old- 
castle  was  a  high-spirited  gentleman  and  a  soldier  \  he^was  pre- 
pared to  die  for  his  opinions,  but  he  preferred  to  die  under 
arms  rather  than  at  the  slake.  Finding  himself  free,  he 
took  in  hand  a  wild  undertaking,  a  revolution  to  be  carried 
out  by  main  force ;  it  was  a  desperate  plan — as  desperate  as 
the  Gunpowder  Plot  or  the  Cato  Street  conspiracy.  But  the 
condition  of  the  Lollards  was  dcsjx^rate  also,  now  that  their 
old  enemy  the  archbishop  was  backed  by  a  fanatical  king- 
Moreover  they  believed  themselves  to  be  stronger  than  was 
actually  the  case  :  there  was  a  great  body  of  them  in  London 
and  a  considerable  sprinkling  in  moi^t  parts  of  central  England. 
They  hoped  to  be  joined  by  many  of  the  gentry  who,  If  not 
avowed  Wycliffiles,  were  members  of  thai  anticlerical  party 
which  was  so  often  prominent  in  parliament  \x\  later  years 
Oldcastle  is  said  to  have  appealed  to  the  old  partisans  of 
Richard  II,,  and  to  have  used  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  March 
as  a  rallying  cry.  But  \n  \^\'^  it  seems  to  have  been  his  design 
merely  to  seize  the  person  of  King  Henry,  keep  him  in  custody^ 
and  act  in  his  name.  There  arc  some  faint  indications  that  he 
intended  also  to  work  on  social  discontents.  Some  of  his 
emissaries  are  said  to  have  stirred  up  the  country-folk  with 
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the  old  watchwords  of  1381,  promising  that  there  should  be  an  chap, 
end  made  of  landlord*^  as  well  as  a  distribution  of  Church  pro- 
pcrly  among  the  elect.  This  may  be  a  calumny  of  tlie  enemy, 
but  it  is  possible  that  the  wilder  spirits  among  the  sectaries  may 
have  had  somo  such  dreams.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  the  more  desperate  LoHards  pledged  themselves  to  a  rising. 
It  was  to  take  place  after  Christmas,  when  the  king  had  an- 
nounced that  he  would  hold  high  festival  in  his  palace  of  Eltham. 
Bands  stealing  in  secretly  from  all  quarters  were  to  mass  them- 
selves, surprise  the  palace,  and  seize  the  king.  When  he  was 
caught  Oldca-stle  wag  to  proclaim  himself  protector  or  regent  and 
set  up  a  new  government  in  his  captive's  name,  ju^t  as  the 
plot  was  ripe  ihe  king  heard  some  rumour  of  it,  and  hastily 
moved  from  Eltham  to  Westmmsler.  He  began  to  collect 
armed  men,  but  gave  no  further  sign  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
design.  Oldcastle  evidently  thought  it  too  late  to  countermand 
his  insTirrection,  indeed  his  partisans  from  the  remoter  shirts 
must  have  been  already  on  the  marchn  The  muster  was  fixed 
for  January  9,  1414,  after  dusk  ;  the  tryst ing-p lace  was  St.  Giles's 
Fields,  north  of  Charing  Cross,  a  spot  from  which  it  would 
be  possible  to  swoop  down  on  Westminster  in  half  an  hour, 
Henry,  however,  well  informed  of  every  detail  by  some  traitor, 
was  ready  to  take  the  offensive  instead  of  waiting  to  be  attacked. 
Before  dusk  he  ordered  the  gates  of  London  to  be  closed,  and 
placed  a  heavy  guard  at  each.  Numerous  parties  of  citizens 
came  clamouring  lo  be  let  out,  but  shrank  back  when  they  saw 
the  men-at-arms,  and  guessed  that  the  pint  had  been  discovered. 
Meanwhile  the  king,  with  the  main  body  of  hw  troops,  had 
placed  himself  under  cover  of  hedges  and  walls  beside  Si,  Giles's 
Hiolds,  and  waited  for  the  bands  that  were  coming  in  from  the 
country.  When  the  first  of  them  had  bt^n  to  unite,  he  charged 
out  upon  them,  and  .scattered  them  in  an  instant.  Some  few 
were  slain,  a  great  number  captured,  hut  the  major  part^  includ- 
ing Oldcastle  himself,  escaped  under  cover  of  the  darkness. 
Several  parties  which  arrived  late  fell  into  the  midst  of  the 
royal  host,  and  suffered  the  same  fate  as  the  early  comers. 
When  rhe  prisoners  were  examined  they  were  found  to 
include  representatives  of  nearly  every  midland  shire.  The 
chief  of  them  were  Sir  Rcgcr  Acton,  a  knight  of  Shropshire,  a 
aquirc  named  John  Brown>  a  Lollard  priest  named  Beverley, 
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and  WiUiam  Murley,  a  rich  brewer  of  Dunstable,  Sixty-nine 
of  them  were  convicted  of  treason  at  courts  held  at  ihe  Tower 
and  Westminster  on  JanLiar>'  12.  Of  these  thirty-seven  were 
hung  33  traitors  next  day»  seven  being  afterwards  burnt,  gallows 
and  all,  as  notorious  heretics.  The  remaining  Chirty-two  re- 
ceived tighter  puni^menis  of  imprisonment  and  fines.  All  the 
four  leaders  naEneil  above  ivcre,  of  course,  among  the  sufferers. 
Thu5  ended  an  irtetirrcction  which  from  the  first  presented  little 
prospect  of  .success.  Even  if  successful  for  the  moment,  the 
Lollards  could  not  have  hoped  to  hold  down  all  England. 
They  could  only  have  succeeded  by  allying  themselves  with 
some  strong  and  discontented  political  party,  and  at  this  par- 
ticular momcTit  Uicrc  was  no  such  party  in  existence.  Unlike 
the  Hussitci  in  Bohemia  a  few  years  later*  the  disciples  of 
W>'cliffe  made  no  appeal  either  to  a  national  sentiment  or  to 
an  anti-dynastic  faction.  Moreover,  many  of  their  own  sect 
disapprnved  on  moral  and  religious  pounds  oi  the  policy  of 
appealing  to  tlie  swurd, 

01dca::ptle  ^ed  to  his  native  Herefordshire,  and  lay  hid 
among  the  hilK  Sometimes  he  showed  him^lf  with  a  band 
of  follower:;  on  MaJvem  Chase  ;  sometimes  ht^  was  lost  to  sight 
in  Wales,  [l  iscunous  that  he  seems  to  have  made  no  attempt 
lo  join  Owen  Glcndower,  whose  plight  was  so  similar  to  his 
own.  The  aged  outlaw  was  still  alive,  lurking  with  his  only 
surviving  son,  Meredith,  in  the  highlands  at  the  head  of  the 
Severn  valley.  He  survived  over  the  next  year,  and  we  hear 
of  a  last  attempt  lo  induce  him  to  surrender  on  terms  of 
pardon  so  bite  as  February',  1416;  he  would  appear  lo  have 
died  very  shortly  after  that  date.  If  he  and  Oldcastle  ever 
crossed  Radnor  Forest  to  talk  treason  together,  no  record  has 
been  preserved  of  the  meeting. 

When  parliament  met  on  April  30  at  Leicester  the  alarm 
caused,  by  the  wild  plot  of  tlic  Lollards  was  evident.  The 
maiiL  topic  of  Chancellor  Beaufort's  opening  speech  was  that 
the  king  demanded  the  support  of  the  nation  against  the  here- 
tics. An  ^t  was  passed  to  compel  all  the  ofBcers  of  the  crown 
to  assist  the  ordinaries  in  putting  down  heresy.  After  this  the 
persecution  went  on  briskly  The  sectaries  were  now  traitors 
as  well  as  schismatics,  and  it  was  the  king,  not  merely  the 
cler^,  who  was  urging  on  the  search.      Archbishop  Arundel 
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indeed  had  died  on  February  19,  but  the  hunt  was  not  slacker  CHAP, 
on  that  account  The  new  primate,  Henry  Ctichele,  was  a  far  ^" 
weaker  and  milder  man  than  hi:5  predecessor,  and  never  look 
such  a  dominating  part  in  politics.  But  his  comparative  in- 
significance and  lack  of  truculent  energy  was  of  no  such  profit 
to  the  Lollards  as  it  might  have  been  under  Henry  IV.  It 
was  the  king  himself  who  was  now  the  arch-pcrsccuton  The 
other  proceedings  of  the  Leicester  parliament  were  unimpor- 
tant; turmage  and  poundage  were  continued  to  the  king  for 
another  three  years,  and  Henry  assented  to  an  act  providing 
that  petitions  should  always  be  enrolled  In  the  statute  book 
exactly  as  they  had  been  drafted,  without  any  change  of  words, 
or  perversion  of  their  original  intent  At  this  same  assembly 
some  promotions  were  made  in  the  peerage :  the  king's  younger 
brothers  were  created  dukes,  John  taking  the  title  of  Bedford, 
Humphrey  that  of  Gloucester,  ffis  other  brother  Thomas  was 
confirmed  in  the  dukedom  of  Clarence,  and  his  half-uncle, 
Thomas  Beaufort,  in  the  marqujsate  of  Dorset,  both  of  which 
had  been  granted  by  Henry  IV.  during  the  time  of  his  illness. 
Finally,  of  the  two  brothers  of  the  house  of  York,  the  elder, 
Edward,  was  freed  from  all  disabilities  incurred  by  him  for 
his  treason  in  1400  and  his  later  suspicious  actions,  while  the 
younger,  Richard,  was  made  Earl  of  Cambridge. 

There  was  another  problem  facing  Henry  V.  at  the  moment 
of  his  accession,  his  foreign  policy.  With  France  there  was  a 
long  truce  still  runnings  which  would  not  expire  till  February. 
1415  i  but  meanwhile  that  realm  was  sinking  back  into  ctvd  war, 
and  It  was  clear  that  when  hostilities  recommenced  England 
would  once  more  be  solicited  to  inler\'ene  by  one  or  both  of 
the  French  factions.  The  young  dauphin  Louis,  who  in  1412 
was  still  no  more  ihan  the  tool  of  John  the  Fearless,  was  now 
a  year  older  and  was  beginning  to  show  signs  of  developing  a 
will  of  his  own.  After  the  great  riots  in  Paris  in  May,  I413, 
when  the  mob,  led  by  the  skinner  Simon  Caboche,  burst  into 
his  palace  and  murdered  his  servants,  the  dauphin  threw  himself 
into  the  hands  of  the  Orleanfst  party,  brought  up  their  levies 
from  the  south  and  expelled  the  Durgundian  faction  from  the 
capitaJ.  When  Duke  John  raised  an  army  ir  Klanders  and 
advanced  on  St,  Denis,  he  was  outlawed  and  proclaimed  a 
traitor.     The  ambassadors  of  Burgundy  presented  themselves 
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at  Leicester,  and  on  May  23  signed  a  formal  treaty  by  which 
the  King  of  England  and  the  duke  agreed  to  attack  the  Or- 
leani^t  party  in  commtjn,  and  tc  share  between  them  all  con- 
quests *' saving  the  rights  of  the  King  of  France".  Henry, 
therefore,  had  committed  himself  to  the  resumption  of  his  old 
policy  of  1411. 

He  intended  however  to  appear  not  as  an  auxiliary,  but  as 
principal  in  the  strife.  For  on  May  31  he  sent  ambassadors 
across  the  Channel  with  orders  to  demand  from  the  king,  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Orleanist  party,  the  "restitution  of  his 
ancient  rights  in  France",  This  phrase  covered  nothing  less 
than  the  revdval  of  the  treaty  of  1360,  and  even  of  the  pre- 
posterous claims  of  Kdward  III.  to  the  French  cmwn.  The 
ambassadors  were  directed  to  commence  their  negotiations  by 
declaring  that  Henry  was  the  rightful  King  of  France,  as  male 
heir  of  his  greatgrandfather,  and  that  he  would  assert  his  claims 
unless  he  was  bought  ofT  His  price  was  to  be  the  hand  of  the 
Princess  Katharine  and  a  great  cession  of  territory.  He  asked 
for  the  whole  of  the  immense  regions  that  Henr>'ll.  had  owned 
in  1154,  and  even  for  a  trifle  more.  Beside  Aquitainc,  he 
demanded  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine,  Normandy,  and  the  feudal 
superiority  over  Brittany,  in  short  the  whole  Angevin  empire. 
And  in  addition  he  wanted  Ponthieu,  the  heritage  of  the  queen 
of  Edward  I. ;  a  share  of  Provence  in  right  of  Eleanor,  wife  of 
Henry  HI. ;  and,  most  preposterous  of  all,  the  Bouionnais  and 
the  feudal  superiority  over  Flanders,  apparently  on  no  claim  of 
heritage  or  andent  pos^iession  whatever.  Either  Henry  was 
set  on  picking  a  quarrel,  and  intended  to  fight  at  all  costs 
while  France  was  torn  by  civil  war,  or  he  was  acting  like  the 
Levantine  huckster  who  asks  seven  times  what  his  wares  arc 
worth,  in  the  hope  of  ultimately  getting  twice  their  value  The 
peculiar  absurdity  of  raking  up  the  claims  of  Edward  HI.  was, 
of  aiurse,  that  they  depended  on  a  denial  of  the  Salic  law.  and 
implied  that  the  inheritance  of  the  French  crown  might  pass 
through  females.  But  if  this  was  so,  then  Edmund  of  .March 
was  rightful  monarch  of  France,  not  Henry  of  Lancaster.  For 
if  descent  through  females  was  allowed  to  court,  the  living  de- 
scendants of  Lionel  of  Clarence^  the  elder  brother,  stood  before 
the  representative  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the  younger  brother.  Even 
Henry  can  hardly  have  supposed  that  the  vote  of  the  English 
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parliament,  which  gave  the  crown  to  his  father  in  1399,  had    CHAP, 
any  l^al  effect  in  France     Yet  that  is  what  hi^  daim  Implied       ^' 

The  English  ambassadors,  Bishops  Langley  of  Durham  and 
Courtenay  of  Norwich,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
reached  Paris  in  July.  They  were  politely  received  by  the  Duke 
of  Berri  and  the  French  council^  but  coitid  get  no  bui^fness  done, 
for  the  dauphin,  with  Orleans  and  the  other  princes  of  their 
faction,  was  conducting  a  campaign  In  Artois  against  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  They  did  not  intend  to  g-ivc  the  King  of  Eng- 
land a  definite  answer  tilt  they  saw  how  the  fortune  of  war 
would  turn.  If  they  beat  and  disabled  Duke  John,  they  might 
laugh  at  Henry's  claims.  Rut  neither  party  proved  strong 
enough  to  crush  the  other,  and  on  SepLcmber  4  they  signed 
a  truce,  the  "  Pacification  of  Arras,"  by  which  each  bound 
itself  to  make  no  private  treaty  or  alliance  with  England. 
This  agreement  emtxildened  the  French  council  to  send  away 
the  F,nglish  ambassadors  without  an  answer.  Unhappily,  how- 
ever, for  all  parties  concerned,  Burgundy  within  a  very  few 
days  of  the  (jacification  of  Arras  sent  a  secret  embassy  to 
London,  to  renew  the  propasals  that  he  had  made  in  the  spring. 
Or^  September  29  a  new  Anglo-Bur^ndian  treaty  was  signed 
and  the  King  of  England  resolved  on  war. 

As  a  necessary  preliminary  a  parliament,  the  second  of  the 
year,  was  summoned  to  Westminster  on  November  19.  The 
Chancellor  Beaufort  announced  that  France  had  refused  to 
satisfy  the  king's  righteous  demands,  and  that  Henry  was 
minded  to  take  forcible  measures  for  the  recovery  of  the 
ancient  rights  of  the  crown  beyond  the  seas.  He  was,  there- 
fore, constrained  to  ask  for  a  liberal  subsidy ;  the  state  of 
affairs  had  completely  changed  since  April,  when  he  had  been 
able  to  state  that  no  extraordinary  taxation  was  requiredn  The 
estates  showed  IhemseK'es  willing  to  accept  these  statements, 
and  voted  two  tenths  and  two  fifteenths,  to  be  raised  half  on 
February  15,  1415*  and  half  on  February  2,  1416.  But  ap- 
parently they  were  not  fully  convinced  that  good  terms  might 
not  be  extorted  from  France  without  open  war,  for  they  re- 
commended  that  hostilities  should  not  begin  till  a  final  attempt 
had  been  made  to  come  to  a  peaceful  agreement.  Henry 
offered  no  objection,  but  undoubtedly  made  up  his  mind  that 
any  such  negotiations  should  fail.     The  Bishops  of  Durham 
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and  Norwich  went  l^ack  to  Paris  and  renewed  the  demands 
that  they  had  made  rn  the  summer.  They  asked  for  less  in 
the  way  of  territory  than  in  August,  but  made  indefen^ble 
demands  for  monetary  compensation.  HcnLy  would  be  satia- 
ted with  the  whole  duchy  of  Aquitainc  as  held  by  the  Black 
Prince — he  was  now  holding  less  than  a  fourth  of  it — half 
Provence,  and  the  lordships  of  Beaufort  and  Nogent.  But  he 
demanded  the  whole  arrears  of  ihe  ransom  money  of  King 
John,  a  matter  fifty  years  old^  which  amounted  to  1,600,000 
gold  crowns,  and  i,000.000  crowns  more  as  a  marriage  portion 
for  the  Princess  Katharine. 

To  ihis  proposal  the  French  council  made  a  reply  which 
shows  how  much  they  dreaded  foreign  invasion  at  the  moment 
when  the  faith  of  Ihe  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  uncertain.  Prob- 
ably they  had  already  some  knowledge  of  the  secret  treaty 
lately  concluded  at  London.  The  terms  that  they  offered 
were  liberal  beyond  measure ;  Henry  should  have  Bigorre,  the 
Agenais  and  Ba7adais,  Perigord.  the  towns  and  districts  of 
LectourCj  Condom  and  Auch  in  Gascony,  Quercy,  save  the 
town  of  Montauban,  the  parts  of  Saintonge  and  Angoumois 
which  lie  to  the  south  of  the  river  Charente,  and  the  Isle  of 
Oleron.  In  addition  the  Princess  Katharine  should  have  a 
dower  of  800,000  cmwns.  This  cession  would  have  more 
than  doubled  the  present  English  holding  in  Gulenne.  and 
would  have  left  Henry  V.  in  possession  of  two-thirds  of  the 
old  duchy  of  Aquitaine.  To  make  such  an  offer  argued  con- 
scious weakness  on  the  part  of  the  French  govemmenL.  So 
at  least  thought  Henry,  who  refused  to  give  his  ambassadors 
permission  to  accept  it.  They  left  Paris  for  London  at  the 
end  of  March.  After  their  return  the  king  wrote  an  ultimatum, 
couched  in  terms  which  sound  strangely  hypocritical.  He 
called  God  to  witness  as  to  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  his 
desire  for  peace,  which,  as  he  saJd^  was  necessary  for  the  healing 
of  the  schism  of  the  Church,  If  Charles  refuses  to  grant  the 
English  demands,  "if  you  defer  opening,  when  wc  continue 
knocking  with  importunity  at  the  dosed  door  of  your  con- 
science," then  France  becomes  responsible  for  the  protraction 
of  the  agony  of  the  Church,  and  keeps  holy  Zion  under  the 
yoke  of  bondage.  Finally,  and  this  is  the  most  impudent 
clause  of  all,  the  very  liberal  terms  proposed  in   March  aic 
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described  as  "offers  so  small  that  not  otie  lord  in  the  kingdom 
of  England  would  be  satisfied  wilh  them  ". 

On  April  i6,  the  very  day  after  he  had  written  this  pre- 
posterous document,  Henry  formally  announced  to  his  privy 
council  that  he  should  invade  Fiance  during  the  course  of  the 
summer,  and  issued  orders  for  the  levying  of  an  army.  All 
the  fine  language  had  been  intended  for  local  English  con- 
sumption. The  paragraphs  concerning  the  Great  Schism  were 
an  allusion  to  the  preparations  for  the  council  nf  Constance. 
The  king  had  already  appointed  a  body  of  delegates  who  were 
to  betake  themselves  to  the  council ;  it  consisted  of  the  Bishops 
of  Salisbury,  Bath,  and  Hereford,  the  Prior  of  Worcester,  several 
other  ecclesiastics,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  It  was  in  order  to 
avoid  ant^onism  between  the  representatives  of  England  and 
France  in  the  oncoming  synod,  that  Henry  explained  to  the 
French  king  that  il  was  his  duty  to  accept  the  exorbitant  terms 
offered  him.  That  the  same  laudable  end  might  have  been 
secured  by  mitigating  his  own  demands  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  him. 

Meanwhile  preparatinns  were  made  for  the  safe-guarding  of 
the  realm  during  the  king's  absence.  Glcndowcr  was  offered  a 
free  pardon,  but  in  vain.  The  regent  of  Scotland  was  propiti- 
ated by  the  release  of  his  son  Murdoch  Earl  of  Fife,  a  prisoner 
ever  since  the  day  of  Homildon.  But  Albany's  quiescence  was 
best  secured  by  the  fact  that  Henry  always  had  it  in  his  power 
to  loose  the  young  King  James.  This  unspoken  argument  kept 
the  Scottish  government  friendly,  thoi^h  the  majority  of  the 
nobility  of  the  realm  favoured  the  French  cause.  To  provide 
against  casual  raids,  the  Earl  of  Westmorland  was  assigned  a 
permanent  force  of  200  spears  and  400  bows  for  the  custody  of 
the  marches.  A  forceof  only  half  that  size  was  thought  sufficient 
for  Wales.  The  general  charge  of  domestic  affairs  was  to  be 
assigned  to  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  as  lieutenant  of  the  realm  ; 
Henry's  second  brother  and  former  rival,  Thomas  of  Clarence, 
was  about  to  join  the  expedition  to  France,  The  Chancellor 
Beaufort  and  a  small  council  of  four  prelates  and  five  peers 
were  to  assist  Bedford. 

The  task  of  collecting  and  equipping  the  army  and  the  fleet 
for  the  "voyage  of  Normandy"  proved  to  be  a  somewhat  longer 
busin&is  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  the  mustering  day  was 
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Kcwy  al  oooe  bade  thecovtm  d^art.  Seon^  afl  4aaoc 
«r  V  apecvm  dt  »  CKl,  tfeArtMAry  «tf  Bohbcs.  as  k 
••  flidd,  famt  <«t  Hte  «  iMMoUe  kKMC«^  ^  «Udi  be 
decbnd.  «^di  perfect  trad^  ttasC  fait  Bsstar's  ofcn  hwi  been 
both  lAcoliwI  howsl;  Hat  Ifar  l^cwb  eovt  ted  o^  Cimic 
CO  Mf  bscMMf  Qwy  wuied  to  xMMd  nc  '*y*""*y  oi  ne 
fptww^  **  to  avoid  tfae  dirdding  of  Evnoccnt  blocd.  »td  dnt 
ClwfaCfaa  people  nt^U  not  be  cn^^fTThebiKd  b>-  the  ratseries  of 
wir*  He,  too,  made  Us  appeal  to  bcatciL  and  trusted  that 
kl  a  juiC  eauM  France  woukf  be  granted  tbe  aid  of  God,  tbc 
Vif^,  and  all  the  bksaed  »aits.  Death,  defeat  or  captivity 
WfmUi  awatt  the  unrigbteoos  bnader.  One  account  adds  chat 
the  amboAador  ended  by  saying,  that  as  lo  the  old  claim  to 
Ihc  French  crown,  of  which  they  bad  beard  so  much  during 
the  nei^otiation^r  Henry  was  not  ex'en  the  tnic  representative 
of  Edward  II L, "  you  have  no  lordship  ev-en  in  this  kingdom 
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of  England,  which  belongs  to  the  true  heirs  of  the  late  Kirg   CHAP, 
Richard  IL"     if  thL'i  last  taunt  was  ever  made,  it  is  not  hard  to 
understand  why  the  English  chronicles  declare  thai  Archbishop 
Bouratier  was  an  arrogani  and  fnsolenC  person.' 

Henry  remained  for  the  rext  month  in  Hampshire,  urging 
on  the  embarkation  of  troops  and  stores  at  Tortaniouth  and 
Southampton.  He  was  at  the  latter  place  when,  upon  July  20.  a 
most  unexpected  and,  indeed,  incomprehensible  conspiracy  was 
revealed  to  him.  The  chief  plotter  was  Richard  of  York,  the 
newly  created  Earl  of  Cambridge^  a  singularly  obscure  person- 
age in  history,  considering  that  he  was  a  prince  of  the  blood 
The  sole  reason  for  which  he  was  notable  was  his  marriage  to 
Anne  Mortimer,  the  sister  of  the  Earl  of  March.  But  as  the 
earl  was  only  twenty-three  years  of  age>  and  had  been  lately 
married*  no  one  could  have  guessed  at  that  time  that  his  sister 
would  be  his  heiress.  Apparently  Cambridge  considered  that 
his  simple,  unaspiring  brother-in-law  would  make  a  good  rot 
faineant^  for  whom  he  could  act  as  mayor  of  the  palace.  The 
second  conspirator  was  Henry,  Lord  Scrope  of  Masham,  a  kins- 
man of  the  unfortunate  archbishop  executed  in  E405,  a  man  of 
middle  s^e,  who  had  served  Henry  IV.  as  lord  treasurer  in 
I410-11,  and  was  a  trusted  ser^^ant  of  the  new  kmg  also.  The 
third  was  another  northern  magnate,  Sir  Thomas  Grey  of  Heton, 
a  kinsman  of  the  Perdes.  According  to  Cambridge^  confession, 
he  and  his  confederates  intended  to  carry  off  the  Karl  of  March 
into  WaleSj  and  there  proclaim  him  king  as  the  r^htful  heir  of 
Richard  II.  A  certain  David  ap  Howel  had  covenanted  to 
betray  to  them  some  of  the  castles  of  North  Wales,  and  two 
Northnmbrian  gentlemen,  named  Widdringcon  and  Umphra- 
villc,  were  to  bring  in  from  Scotland  a  body  of  Douglas  re- 
tainers,  and  to  raise  the  whole  north  in  the  name  of  the  young 
Henrj-  V^xo^,  the  son  of  Hotspur,  No  mention  is  made  of  any 
agreement  with  Oldcastle,  but  it  is  a  suggestive  coincidence 
that  at  this  very  moment  the  Lollard  knight  came  down  from 
the  hills  and  made  an  incursion  into  Worcestershire. 

The  whole  plot— a  ainguiarly  ill-arranged  and  hazardous 
aifair — depended  on  iVlarch's  willingness  to  embark  in  treason. 
But  when  his  brother-in-law  broached  the  matter  to  him,  the 

'  "  NimiB  ptiuLanter  ae  gereni  in  jicroriitione  aua-  legationis"  (WalflLnglinn, 
Hii*.  ^»f /.,  ii,,  305), 
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CHAP,  carl  went  stmight  to  the  kirtg  and  told  him  alL  Henry  struck 
without  hesitation  ;  Cambridge.  Scrope  and  Gre}'  were  arrested 
thai  same  day,  August  i,and  brought  next  morning  before  a 
commission,  consisting  of  seven  peers  and  two  judges.  This 
body  directed  the  sheriff  of  Hampshire  to  empanel  a  common 
jury,  before  which  the  prisoners  were  arraigned.  The  verdict 
was  that  Cambridge  and  Grey  were  guilty  of  treason,  and 
Lord  Scrope  of  misprision  of  treason,  in  ihar  he  had  failed 
to  disclose  the  plot  when  Cambridge  had  opened  it  to  him. 
Grey,  being  a  commoner,  was  immediately  beheaded.  Earl 
Richard  and  Scrope  claimed  their  privilege  as  peers,  and  de- 
manded that  they  should  be  tried  before  the  house  of  lords; 
but  there  was  this  difference  between  them,  that  Cambridge 
confessed  and  besought  mercy,' while  Scrope  pleaded  not  guilty.^ 
On  August  5  the  prisoners  were  indicted  before  a  court  presided 
over  by  Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  consisting  of  nineteen 
peers,  all  that  were  available  on  the  spot  After  a  short  trial, 
wherein  nothing  but  Cambridge's  confession  and  the  verdict  of 
the  local  jury  seems  to  have  been  adduced,  they  were  found  guilty 
and  condemned  to  death.  On  the  same  afternoon  both  were 
beheaded  outside  the  north  gate  of  Southampton, 

Five  days  later  the  king  went  on  board  his  flagship,  the 
Trinity  Royal,  at  Portsmouth,  and  stood  out  into  the  road- 
stead. The  other  vessels  from  Southampton  and  tlie  smaller 
harbours  near  put  out  to  join  him  that  afternoon.  Next  day, 
August  n,  at  dawn  the  whole  fleet  ran  down  past  Bembridge 
Point,  and  set  their  course  for  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  with  a 
favourable  north-west  breeae.  His  army  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted of  about  2,500  lances  and  8,000  archers,  with  some  1,000 
men  more  belonging  to  the  auxiliary  services —  gunners,  miners, 
smiths,  armourers,  carpenters,  fletchers,  labourers,  etc,"     There 

'  Cambridf^e  in  hJB  canfeanion  tihowed  some  acrimony  against  his  brother- 
in-lflw,  who  he  declared  gave  his  asiacnL  to  ihe  plot  when  1I  wns  laid  befcrc 
him.  and  did  noL  allow  him  to  amtpcct  thai  he  was  not  a  con^senlLcig  piuty.  Sec 
alio  Adam  of  Uak,  p.  315. 

^  He  hid  the  meanneu  to  pFead  thai  he  had  only  acquiesced  in  CambTid^e's 
ptfOp^Bab  in  order  to  get  a  full  knovJcdge  of  tbam,  and  ibat  he  bad  jnteaded  to 
reveal  tbem  to  good  Eimc. 

'  The  libt  in  SJr  H*  Njcola^'s  A^intGHft  is  ilic  auEhortty ;  it  13  lahen  from 
Sloane  MS.,  O40C,  supplemented  by  the  l»t  of  per^on^  in  the  CaUndar  of  the 
Norman  RoHi,  printed  by  Carle.  Ll  is  not  r|uite  compJ«te  for  the  relinucB  oi  (he 
ampler  knighti  and  equiies  i  On  the  othtr  hand,  it  conUins  a  certain  amount  of 
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were  twenty  surgeons  and  sixteen  chaplains  borne  on  the 
rolls,  or  the  archers  rather  more  than  half,  4,123  as  against 
3,771,  were  horsed — not  of  course  ay  combatants  on  horsebacic, 
but  as  mounted  infantry.  The  army,  unlike  those  which  Ed- 
ward HI-  and  the  Black  Prince  had  been  wont  to  lead,  was 
almost  entirely  composed  of  native  English  troops.  Among 
the  hundreds  of  names  contained  in  the  extant  lists  we  find 
only  four  Netherlanders,  two  Frenchmen,  and  one  Spaniard 
amoj^  the  men-at-arms,  and  ninety-eight  fordgn  cross-bow- 
men, nearly  all  brought  by  one  of  the  French  adventurers, 
among  the  infantry. 

English  invasions  of  France  had  hitherto,  almost  without 
exception^  been  conducted  with  the  true  medieval  disregard  of 
strategy — as  chivalrous  adventures  or  mere  raids  in  search  of 
plunder.  A  realm  ftill  of  castles  and  strong  towns,  like  the 
France  of  the  Valois,  could  not  be  subdued  by  casual  incursions, 
or  even  by  victories  in  the  open  field.  No  permanent  hold  upon 
it  could  be  secured  save  by  mastering  one  after  another  its  great 
fortresses.  It  would  seem  that  Henry  V.  discerned  the  futility 
of  the  exploits  of  his  predecessors :  he  came  prepared,  not  for 
a  circular  tour  of  devastation  in  Normandy,  but  for  a  series  of 
sieges :  he  would  first  establish  a  base  for  himself  in  a  sea-coast 
fortress,  and  then  spread  the  area  of  conquest  inland  as  far  as 
his  strength  permitted.  His  purpose  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  he  had  brought  miners,  masons,  and  heavy  artillery  in 
great  store.  Of  course  he  might  also  have  to  fight  a  battle, 
since  the  enemy  w^ould  probably  make  some  effort  to  save  the 
fortress  at  which  he  was  aiming  ;  if  so,  so  much  tht?  better,  for 
pitched  battles  had  always  been  the  happy  chance  for  the  Eng- 
lish invader  in  the  old  war. 

On  August  13  the  fleet  east  anchor  at  the  Chef  de  Caux, 
inside  the  northern  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Seine,  No  op- 
position was  offered  to  the  landing,  which  took  place  in  an 
orderly  fa-shioo  during  the  next  tliree  dayjs.  An  active  and 
wary  enemy,  who  had  received  some  weeks  of  warning,  might 
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what  are  apparently  duplic Ale  entfies-  The  total  gii^en  above  cannot  be  very 
Eu  out.  Tbcrc  arc  i3i  pctaqha  whose  retinues  ^C  noi  atatcd  in  a  tint  of  abo^E 
S<»  names  ~  but  of  thcK  thiny-twa  aic  marked  a«  already  accounted  X^t  in  the 
cantingenis  of  the  greater  bamn^;  of  the  remaiTiing  oighiy-nine.  all.  ^ith  few 
etceptiobb.  are  inaigrihcanl. 
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CHAP,  have  had  some  scheme  of  coasi  defence  for  Normandy  already 
or^nised ;  but  the  government  of  FraTKc  in  August,  141 5,  was 
neither  active  nor  wary.  The  king — as  always  in  summer-time 
— was  labouring  under  one  of  his  attacks  of  imbecility.  The 
dauphin  was  a  frivolous  and  worthless  boy  of  nineteen.  Orleans 
and  the  other  princes,  the  real  masters  of  the  realm,  were  selfish 
and  careless.  Bui^ndy,  who*ie  secret  treaty  with  England 
was  already  s^ispected,  was  plotting  to  throw  the  whole  burden 
of  the  war  on  the  faction  whose  fall  he  desired.  The  only 
measure  of  precaution  that  had  been  taken  when  Henry  landed 
was  that  a  heavy  tallage  had  been  decreed  for  the  levj'  of  an 
army.  It  was  still  in  process  of  collection,  not  without  much 
popular  discontent 

Harfleur,  Henry's  first  objective,  was  at  this  moment 
guarded  only  by  its  own  burners,  and  joo  lances  hastily  raised 
by  the  local  gentry.  Three  hundred  more,  however,  got  into 
the  place  before  the  investment  was  complete,  under  the  Sire 
de  Gaucourl,  who  had  been  named  governor  by  the  dauphin. 
The  town  was  small  but  strong  \  it  lay  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Seine  mouthj  some  seven  or  eight  miles  to  the  cast  of  the 
modem  Havre,  a  place  not  founded  until  the  following  century. 
It  was  buMt  on  both  sides  of  the  little  river  I^^s^rde.  which 
flows  into  its  tidal  harbour,  and  the  burghers  had  dammed  up 
the  stream  and  caused  it  to  flood  the  fields  north  of  the  town. 
This  device  much  incommoded  the  besiegers,  who  were  forced 
to  send  half  their  force  round  the  inundation,  in  order  to  invest 
the  east  side  of  the  place.  The  communication  between  the 
two  corps  could  only  be  kept  up  by  boats,  or  by  a  long  cin:uit 
round  the  floods. 

The  si^e  went  on  for  some  three  weeks.  The  weather  was 
exceptionally  hot,  and  this,  combined  with  over-fatigue  and  the 
pestilential  exhalations  from  the  newly  formed  marsh,  induced 
fevers  and  dysenteries,  which  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  English 
in  the  moat  terrible  fashion.  The  Bishop  of  Norwich  and  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk  died,  with  many  more,  but  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  army  lay  sick  and  disabled*  Yet  if  the  besieger? 
were  suffering  the  btesieged  were  near  the  edge  of  despair. 
They  had  hoped  for  succour  from  outside,  but  the  dauphin, 
though  he  had  gathered  some  14,000  men  at  Rouen,  and 
was  being  reinforced  every  day,  would  not  advance.     By  Sep- 
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tember  17  the  English  had  filled  the  ditch,  opened  several  chap. 
batteries,  and  driven  three  mine^  under  the  defences.  The 
assault  was  imminent  and  could  hardly  fail  to  succeed ;  seeing; 
this  the  governor,  Gaucourt,  offered  to  surrender  unless  he 
were  succoured  in  three  days.  He  opened  the  gates  on  Sep- 
lembtr  32,  to  the  great  discontent  of  the  En^h'sh  rank  and 
file,  who  had  promised  Ihemsclvcs  the  pleasure  of  a  storm  and 
sack.  But  the  fate  of  the  inhabitants  was  none  the  less  de- 
plorable, Henrj--  e.xpelled  all  save  the  few  who  consented  to 
do  him  homage  as  King  of  France,  and  turned  them  out  with 
no  more  than  what  they  could  carry  on  their  backs.  To  re- 
plenish the  town  w[lh  people  he  had  it  proclaimed  in  England 
that  he  would  give  a  hou.^^c  in  Harfleur  to  cver>'  settler,  an 
offer  which  caused  a  considerable  immigration  within  the  next 
few  months. 

It  look  a  fortnight  to  put  the  captured  town  in  a  posture 
of  defence.  This  being  accomplished^  Henry  held>  ow  Octo- 
ber 5,  a  council  to  discuss  the  manner  in  which  the  campaign 
should  be  continued.  Three  courses  were  open  to  him — to 
advance  against  some  other  fortress  of  the  neighbourhood, 
such  as  Rouen,  and  begin  a  second  siege;  to  leave  a  garrison 
in  Harflcur  and  take  the  rest  of  the  army  back  to  England  by 
water;  or  thirdly,  to  march  overland  to  Calais,  The  Duke  of 
Clarence  and  the  Earls  of  March^  Arundel,  and  Nottingham 
were  all  I>'ing  sick  in  their  tents  and  unable  to  move ;  several 
thousand  of  the  rank  and  file,  it  would  seem,  were  in  similar 
case.'  After  providing  a  sufficienl  garrison  for  Harfleur,  the 
force  of  the  available  field  army  would  be  very  small.  No  one 
seems  to  have  suggested  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  attack 
Rouen  with  the  cold  of  winter  close  at  hand,  A  majority  of 
the  council  voted  for  the  safe  and  unenterpriiiing  course  of  re- 
turning home  by  sea.  The  king  himself,  however,  sided  with 
the  minority,  and  announced  that  he  should  march  for  Calais. 
The  reason,^  which  he  gave  were  chivalrous — that  he  wished  to 
give  the  enemy  the  chance  of  battle,  and  would  not  go  home 
like  a  foiled  invader.      But   Henry  was  at  heart  a  professional 

^  3y  i^omparitiE  ihc  mustci^ioll  of  ibc  umy  at  BUiung  with  [he  dDCumou 
in  Nicolaa'R  Agintiiiifl^  giving  the  roM  of  (hose  who  foughi  3t  the  baltlt  on 
SI.  CriflpJn'R  A^y,  we  get  tigurei  Bkiggeiting  (hat  ihree-lenthi  <A  the  original 
rank  and  file  were  mjiiung^ 
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CHaPh  soldier  and  a  politician  rather  than  a  knight-enanl,  and  his  true 
^  motives  were  probably  of  a  different  sort.  If  he  could  tempt 
the  French  lo  a  battle  he  hoped  to  beat  them  ;  if  they  allowed 
him  to  reach  Calais  unopposed  it  would  add  to  his  prestige,  and 
give  him  a  moral  ascendency  over  them  in  the  next  campaign. 
It  is  probable  that  he  acted  on  the  notion  that  his  march  would 
be  unmolested,  since  he  bade  his  troops  prepare  to  move  lightly 
equipped,  and  with  food  for  eight  day*i  rm!y,  the  exact  time  in 
which  it  was  possible  to  reach  Calais.  Such  a  provision  al- 
lowed no  margin  for  delay  caused  by  fighting  or  by  enforced 
changes  of  route,  Lt  was  a  rash  step  ;  the  army  was  small,  the 
country  was  hostile,  the  way  was  not  well  known,  the  enemy 
would  be  in  superior  numbers,  and  if  well-handled  might  have 
brought  the  English  to  a  disaster.  It  was  uiiju^ti^abie  to  act 
on  the  hypothesis  that  a  French  feudal  army  would  always  do 
the  wrong  thing;  yet  this  seems  to  have  been  Henry's  g;uiding 
idea.  The  force  with  which  he  started  out  upon  his  march  can 
hardly  have  exceeded  6,000  men.  He  had  (old  off  his  uncle 
Thomas  Rcaufort,  Earl  of  Dorset,  with  30Q  lances  and  900 
tK^ws^  to  garrison  Harfleur.  He  had  left  in  the  town  many 
sick,  and  had  shipped  off  a  much  larger  number  to  England  in 
company  with  his  brother  Clarence  and  the  Earls  of  March, 
Arundel,  and  Nottingham.  He  did  not  take  on  the  gunners, 
engineers,  and  miners,  who  would  be  of  no  service  for  a  rapid 
march  to  Calais.  It  would  seem  that  his  total  lield  army  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  some  1,000  men-at-^rms  and  5,000 
bowmen.i 

The  army  broke  up  from  Harfleur  on  October  9,  met  with 
little  opposition  in  passing  through  the  Pays  de  Caux,  and  on 
the  13th  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Abbeville,  where  the  king 
intended  to  cross  the  Sommc  at  the  ford  of  Blanchctaquc,  like 
his  great-grandfather  on  the  eve  of  Crecy-     But  being  informed 

^  ElmhATn~&  li^rc«  m  ihe  Gtsta  are  900  bncea  and  5,000  bowt.  Tlie  Honte 
[igLirefi  arc  given  in  tlia  piOBc  excerpt  pimEcd  in  Hardyng,  p.  390  (ed.  EUia, 
iSra),  Sl  R<my,  whowna  ptcscnl  with  ihc  Eagli^h  aiin>,Haya  between  goo  and 
i^ooo  Iancc3,  and  id,odo  men  on  foot.  The  laal  l&  imposaiblc,  ab  only  S^ooo 
ftrcherii  ?[aried  an  Che  expediiior.  The  roll  printtd  by  Sir  H.  N[col»  gtvei 
{ds  itated  abov«J  S13  lances  and  3.07^  bow4.  Thefic  tiguiES  seem  incredibly 
imall,  and  unfotLUnAlel)',  though  ihi;  total  i&  prcEcrved,  halfirhe  contingcntt  are 
loflt,  u  Lhti  WE  cannot  vcn^  the  ftddiuon-aum  lor  oiuKLvea.  WalBinghim  saja 
S.OQo  men  In  all  {iL,  510). 
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that  Picard  levies  were  holding  the  passage  in  force,  and  that  chap. 
the  cau3e\vay  leading  down  lo  it  had  been  broken  up,  the  king 
resolved  to  cross  elsewhere,  and  turned  inland.  The  march  in 
search  of  a  passage  above  Abbeville  took  place  under  the  most 
deplorable  crmditions,  for  torrential  autumn  rains  began.  The 
Sommc  wasin  flood,  and  at  each  of  the  limited  number  of  places 
where  roads  ran  down  through  the  peat-bogs  to  the  water's  edge, 
the  lingllsh  vanguard  found  ihat  the  causeways  had  been  lorn 
up  and  the  fords  staked.  The  enemy  was  always  visible  in 
strength  o!i  the  opjwsile  bank,  moving  parallel  with  the  army. 
"  There  seemed  nothing  left  to  expect,"  writes  one  who  marched 
with  the  king,  *'  but  that  when  we  should  have  finished  the  re- 
mains  of  our  eight  days'  store  of  food,  and  should  have  struggled 
on  for  sixty  miles  to  the  head  of  the  river,  they  would  set  upon 
iis  with  their  superior  numbers  and  overwhelm  a  band  so  small, 
so  wearied  with  marching,  and  so  weak  willi  want  of  victuals." 
Meanwhile  there  was  nothing  to  do  save  to  press  on :  on  Oc- 
tober [4  the  army  passed  Amiens ;  on  the  18th  the  vanguard 
reached  ground  where  the  Somme  grew  narrow  and  was  pass- 
able at  many  points,  and  no  enemy  was  visible  on  the  opposite 
bank.  Al  this  spot,  near  Bethancourt,  the  army  crossed  cm 
the  following  day,  driving  off  a  parly  of  Krcnch  horse  which 
came  up  during  the  passage  and  tried  to  offer  oppositior.  The 
king  now  turned  his  course  north -westward  in  the  direction  of 
P^ronne.  That  evening  three  French  heralds  rode  into  his 
camp  bearing  a  defiance  from  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bour- 
bon, who  sent  to  say  that  they  were  minded  to  fight  him  before 
he  reached  Calais,     A  battle  was  evidently  at  hand. 

On  the  news  of  Henry's  departure  the  Constable  d'Albret 
and  the  Marshal  Boucicault,  with  the  nucleus  of  an  army 
already  collected  at  Rouen,  had  fallen  back  to  Amiens  and 
got  behind  the  Somme  ;  it  was  their  troops  which  the  English 
had  repeatedly  found  in  front  of  Ihcm  when  they  tried  the 
fords  between  October  14  and  19,  But  this  was  only  the  van 
of  the  French  host;  while  Henry  was  pursuing  his  toilsome 
march  along  the  bogs  of  the  Somme,  the  greater  [lart  of  the 
contingents  of  northern  France  were  hastening  to  join  the 
constable  in  Picardy  Between  the  20th  and  23rd  a  great 
army  was  assembled,  with  headquarters  at  Bapaume.  All  the 
great  feudatories  of  northern  and  central  France  were  there,  and 
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even  lords  from  beyond  th(?  Loire  like  Nevers  and  Bourbon, 
and  frotn  the  ea.'ittm  frontier  like  Bar  and  Vaudemort.  Hai- 
nautl  was  strongly  represented,  and  the  unpatriotic  conduct 
of  John  of  Burgundy  (who  had  sent  orders  to  all  his  vassals 
to  stay  at  home)  had  rot  prevented  Artois  from  sending  a 
contingent  The  nominal  command  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
constable  and  the  marshal,  for  the  dauphin  had  been  left  be- 
hind at  Paris.  But  there  were  so  many  royal  duke^  and  counts 
present  that  Albrct  and  BoucicauU  could  not  exercise  much 
real  authority  ;  Orleans  was^  of  course^  a  much  more  important 
personage  than  either  of  them.  The  movements  of  the  army 
seem  to  liave  been  direcied  in  a  somewhat  haphazard  way  by  a 
numerous  council  of  war,  which  not  urfrcqucntly  overruled  both 
constable  and  marshal. 

On  Thursday,  October  24,  the  English  had  just  forded  the 
little  river  Temoi^e,  and  ascended  the  slopes  on  its  farther 
bank,  when  they  came  in  sight  of  the  French  moving  in  three 
heavy  columns  against  their  flank,  not  more  than  a  mile  away- 
"  Swarming  like  locusts  over  the  wide  fields  "  they  advanced  for 
a  short  distance,  and  then  halted  on  the  edge  of  a  small  valley 
which  separated  them  from  the  English,  Henry  formed  his 
line  and  prepared  to  fight  Et  was  at  this  moment  that  Sir 
Walter  Hungcrford  uttered  his  expression  of  regret  that  the 
king  had  not  with  him  *'ten  thousand  of  the  good  archers  now 
in  England,  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  be  in  his  company 
this  day,"  and  drew  down  upon  himself  his  master's  rebuke 
that  '■  God  Almighty  is  able  witli  this  humble  few  to  conquer 
the  many,  if  so  He  please".  But  the  French  army,  instead  of 
closing,  swerved  off  to  its  right,  and  went  out  of  sight  behind  a 
wood ;  it  was  evidently  pushing  northward,  in  order  to  throw 
itself  directly  across  the  road  to  Calais.  The  constable  wished 
to  receive,  not  to  deliver,  the  aJtack.  Thai  night  his  watchfires, 
spreading  far  lo  both  flanks  of  the  high  road,  showed  that  he 
had  accomplished  his  purpose  of  barring  the  way.  His  head- 
quarters were  in  the  village  of  Agincourt.  The  English  king 
was  lodged  in  Maisoncelles,  "only  three  bowshots  from  the 
French  outposts".  Fearing  a  nighl  attack  Henry  forbade  the 
hghting  of  fires,  and  commanded  strict  silence,  in  order  that 
the  enemy  might  not  be  able  to  make  out  his  position.  All 
night  it  rained  heavily,  as  indeed  it  had  been  doing,  with  some 
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and  miserable.  TTie  Kng-lish  were  weary  from  their  long  marrzh 
and  suffcnng  from  dysentery  ,  for  the  last  three  daj's  bicad 
had  failed,  and  the  diet  of  the  majority  had  been  nothing  but 
badly  roasted  meat,  and  nuts  or  unground  com.  The  per- 
petual rain  had  made  any  proper  ciookmg  impossible.  Another 
march  or  two  would  have  wrecked  the  whole  army  from  *iheer 
starvation  and  debility.  The  French,  though  not  so  exhaustedL 
were  still  in  a  vvrctched  plight  enough ;  few  were  able  to  get 
cover  from  the  stoim;  many  had  sat  on  their  horses  all  nrght 
in  the  wet ;  most  had  slept,  as  best  they  could,  in  their  armour. 
They  were  stiff  and  tired  when  morning  bnDke, 

The  ground  was  cut  up  with  woods  and  orchards,  which 
made  it  hard  for  the  French  to  utilise  their  superior  numbers. 
In  selecting  his  battle-ground  the  constable  had  thought  of 
nothing  but  securing  a  position  tn  which  he  could  block  the 
road  to  Calais.  This  he  had  effectually  done  ;  the  two  armies 
were  facing  each  other  at  the  two  ends  of  a  narrow^  parallelo- 
gram shut  in  on  cither  side  by  the  orchards  ^x\A  enclosures  of 
the  two  villages  of  Afiincourt  and  Tramecourt  This  space, 
through  which  the  high-road  ran,  was  nearly  level ;  it  was  some 
1,200  yurds  broad  at  the  southern  or  English  end,  and  narrower, 
not  more  than  900  yards,  at  the  northern  or  French  end.  It 
was  all  newly  ploughed  comland — the  common  fields  of  the 
villages  of  Agincourt,  Tramecourt.  and  Maiscnci:llesH  U  had 
been  sodden  by  ten  days  of  rain,  and  was  much  cut  up  m  its 
northern  part  by  the  passage  of  the  waggons  and  sumpter  beasts 
of  the  French  train, 

Henr>'  arrayed  his  army  in  the  three  divisions  traditional  in 
Er^lish  tactics.  Each  corps  was  composed  of  a  central  line  of 
men-at-arms,  with  bowmen  thrown  slightly  forward  on  its  flanks 
Thus  where  the  archery  of  the  central  division  touched  those 
of  the  right  and  left  wings,  two  projecting  angles  were  formed. 
The  r^ht  division,  the  *'vaward  battle "  on  the  march,  was 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  York,  the  '*main  battle"  by  the 
king  in  person,  the  left  or  "rearward  battle"  by  Lord  Camoy*^. 
Henry  ho[jed  lo  be  attacked  ;  he  assumed  a  defensive  position, 
and  the  archers  covered  their  front  with  a  four-fold  line  of 
stakes:  for  while  atill  on  the  march  he  had  given  orders  that 
each  man  should  cut  himself  a  six-foot  stake,  pointed  at  either 
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CHAR  end.  These  were  fixed,  rank  behind  rank,  with  one  end  pressed 
deep  in  the  earth,  and  the  other  pointing  obliquely  at  the  height 
of  a  horse's  breast  from  the  grniind.^  The  line  was  only  four 
deep,  and  there  was  no  reserve.  Henry's  numbers  did  not 
permit  him  to  form  one. 

The  French  constable  had  to  dispose  of  an  army  of  perhaps 
14,000  men-at-arms,  beside  thousands  more  of  crossbowmen 
and  other  infantry.  The  lowest  estimate  possible  of  the  total 
force  present  must  be  some  20^000  men ;  they  were  more  than 
twenty  deep  on  the  small  front  available.  The  large  majority 
of  the  host  were  heavily  armoured  knights  and  squires;  the 
noblesse  had  deprecated  the  summoning  out  of  the  infantry  of 
the  civic  militia  in  their  aid.  Finally  none  were  accepted  save 
g&is  de  traii,  crossbowmen  and  archers,  with  the  men  needed 
for  handling  the  train  of  artillery  which  the  army  had  brought 
with  it.  According  to  some  chronicles  these  troops,  armed  with 
missile  weapons,  were  nearly  10,000  strong — nearly  double  the 
whole  English  force.  Yet  no  use  was  made  of  ihem.  The 
men-at-arms  insisted  on  taking  the  front  places  for  themselves, 
and  the  unhappy  arbalesters  were  relented  to  the  rear  ranks, 
where  they  could  be  of  absolutely  no  use. 

The  constable,  like  the  English  king,  had  arraj'-ed  his  host 
in  three  battles,  but  instead  of  being  ranged  \^  a  single  line  they 
were  ranged  one  behind  another  1  on  such  a  short  front  and 
with  such  numbers  no  other  order  was  possible.  All  were  on 
foot,  save  a  small  picked  body  of  mounted  men,  who  were 
drawn  up  in  front  of  the  first  line  in  two  squadrons,  with  orders 
to  ride  ahead  and  close  with  the  English  archery  before  the 
main  body  should  come  into  action.  The  admiral  of  France, 
Clugnet  de  Brabant,  headed  one  squadron,  the  Count  of  Vcn- 
d6me  the  other.  Behind  them  came  the  *'vaward  battle"  of 
dismounted  men,  the  6lite  of  the  French  nobility.  It  was  com- 
manded by  the  constable  himself,  with  the  Dukes  of  Orleans 
and  Bourbon,  the  Counts  of  Eu  and  Richemont,  and  the  Marslial 
Boucicault.  A  !iecond  battle  of  similar  strength  followed  at  an 
interval,  under  the  Dukes  of  Alen^n  and  Bar.  The  rearward 
battlewasunder  the  Counts  of  Marie,  Dammartinand  Fauquem- 

^Ciestft,  3J1.  Thin  device  was  nai  triEd  eithev  31  Crpcy  or  Poitiers  as  umc 
hi&torianK,  lingtiah  and  rareigTi»  hive  aasertf^d.  At  Crecy  there  was  nn  or-TiBcial 
COVDT,  «  Poitiera  Eharc  were  ^udy  existing  hedgeE  but  no  cktXAuM-dt-friat. 
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boui^;  this  corps,  unlike  the  two  front  divisions,  remained  on 
horseback,  and  was  intended  for  use  in  the  pursuit,  when  the 
Engli-sh  should  have  been  broken  by  ihe  main  body.  The 
whole  army  presented  a  fcinnidablc  but  unwieldy  appearance; 
^'  the  mcn-at-anna  were  30  loaded  with  armour  that  they  could 
not  move,  indeed  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  could 
even  lift  their  feet". 

When  the  armies  were  in  presence  there  followed  a  long 
pause;  each  was  anxious  that  the  other  should  attack.  Some 
ineflectua]  parlcyinga  were  opened  during  this  halt  We  arc 
told  that  the  French  offered  Henry  a  free  passage  to  Calais, 
if  he  would  surrender  \A^  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  evacu- 
ate Harfleur,  and  release  his  prisoners.  If  these  terms  were 
offered  they  were  more  generous  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected i  but  Henry  declined  them»  and  proceeded  to  take  the 
offensive,  since  the  enemy  would  not  do  so.  At  his  orders  the 
archers  pulled  up  their  stakes,  the  banners  went  forward,  and 
the  whole  line  advanced  with  a  cheer.  It  started  slowly,  the 
men-at-anns  being  forced  to  move  at  a  very  moderate  pace 
across  the  heavy  ploughland.  When  the  line  had  advanced 
some  400  yards  or  so,  a  shiver  was  seen  to  pass  along  the  whole 
front  of  the  French  host ;  it  was  the  lances  coming  down  to 
the  chat^ng  posture.  At  the  ^ame  moment  the  two  squadrons 
of  horse  on  the  Ranks  of  the  front  *' battle"  began  to  jirick 
slowly  forward.  The  constable  had  resolved  not  to  receive  the 
English  attack  at  a  standstill,  but  to  bring  the  whole  impetus 
of  his  vast  phalanx  to  bear. 

The  instant  that  the  enemy  moved  King  Henry  halted  his 
line,  and  bade  the  archers  refix  iheir  stakes,  A  minule  later 
the  arrow-shower  was  beating  upon  the  French  horsemen,  with 
fearful  effect  ThousH  comparatively  few  knights  were  slain, 
many  horses  went  down,  others  bolted  to  right  or  left,  some 
crashed  bark  into  the  phalanx  in  their  rear  Only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  horsemen  ever  got  near  the  archers,  and 
these  were  brought  up  by  the  line  of  stakes,  where  they  were  shot 
at  point-blank  range,  or  hewn  down  as  they  stumbled  against 
the  improvised  chrvaux-de-frist.  In  a  very  few  minutes  the 
cavalry  attack  was  over,  and  the  front  line  of  the  dismounted 
French  was  coming  into  action.  They  lurched  forward  at  a 
snaiVa  pace  through  the  muddy  furrows,  all  stooping  their  heads, 
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in  order  to  prevent  the  shafU  from  entering  at  the  vizors  of 
their  helmets— the  vulnerable  point  in  the  knightly  panoply. 
Their  order  was  much  broken  by  losses  during  the  advance, 
and  by  the  heaps  of  dead  and  wounded  horses  Ij-ing  before  the 
English  line,  taut  they  at  last  closed  with  their  enemies,  arid  so 
great  was  Ihe  impetus  of  ihdr  mass  that  the  Ei^Ksh  gave  back 
a  few  paces.  But  the  battle  then  stood  still»  and  ere  long  it 
was  found  that  the  French  were  at  a  disadvantage;  "they 
were  so  close  and  crowded  that,  save  those  fn  the  front  rank, 
they  could  not  even  raise  their  hands".  It  was  not  so  much 
the  English  [nen-at-arms  who  brought  them  to  a  stand  as  the 
archers,  who  issued  from  behind  their  stakes  and  fell  on  with 
their  hand-weapons,  hatchets,  leaden  mails,  and  bill-hooks. 
These  short,  heavy,  hacking  weapons  were  more  effective 
against  plate  armour  than  the  lance  or  sword ;  the  brassart  or 
cuirass  turned  cuts  or  thrusts,  but  could  not  ai'ert  the  battering 
blow  of  mall  or  axe.  Utterly  wearied  by  the  long  morning 
spent  under  arms,  and  the  advance  throL^h  the  muddy  Relds, 
the  majority  of  the  French  knights  were  physically  exhausted 
or  ever  they  came  to  hand-strokes.  When  a  man  slipped  in 
the  mud,  or  was  felled  by  an  English  blow,  he  tould  not  rise 
again,  and  at  three  points  in  the  front  of  the  battle — as  the 
chroniclers  record — there  were  heaps  of  living  and  dead  French- 
men piled  one  over  another  to  a  height  of  five  feet 

Presently  the  hostile  *'  vaward  "  being  all  slain  or  dispersed, 
the  English,  weary  as  they  were,  attacked  the  second  division. 
There  was  no  want  of  courage  in  the  French  main-battle,  but 
it  failed  to  make  so  long  a  resistance  as  had  the  front  line  ; 
presumably  the  knights  were  even  more  fatigued  by  the  long 
hours  spent  under  arms  than  their  fellows  in  front  It  is  re- 
corded that  the  Duke  of  Alenjon  made  a  fine  fight,  felled 
Humphrey  of  Gloucester  to  the  grounds  and  lopped  off  a  fleurel 
from  King  Henry's  crown,  ere  he  was  despatched.  But  few 
fought  so  vigorously,  and  the  main-battle  was  discomfited  in  no 
great  space  of  time.  There  still  remained  the  mounted  rear- 
guard, but  seeing  the  awful  disaster  in  front  of  them  the  main 
body  of  this  corps  were  seized  with  panic  and  fled,  save  some 
600  lances  whom  the  Counts  of  Marie  and  Fauquemboui^ 
rallied  for  a  final  chaise.  King  Henry  was  just  awaiting  their 
attack  when  a  clamour  broke  out  in  his  rear,  and  messengers 
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ran  up  to  inform  him  that  a  fresh  force  had  Fallen  upon  his  chap, 
baggage  train  in  the  rear.  At  this  moment  not  only  was  the 
army  much  scattered  by  its  late  exertions^  bul  a  great  part  of 
it  had  turned  asrde  to  Ihe  profitable  task  of  making  prisoners. 
Dismayed  at  the  thought  that  he  might  yet  lose  the  day,  King 
Henry  ordered  e\ery  soldier  to  kill  his  captive  and  fall  back 
into  the  ranks.  Some  refused  to  do  so,  but  the  king  sent 
round  his  body-Ruard  to  carry  oul  the  ghastly  business.  Yet, 
after  many  hundreds  had  been  slaughtered,  it  became  known 
that  the  alarm  was  a  vain  one.  The  assault  of  Marie  and 
Fauqucmbourg  flickered  oul,  after  both  the  counts  had  been 
slain.  The  attack  in  the  rear  had  been  a  mere  raid  executed 
by  a  local  Inquire,  Isambard  d'Agincourt,  and  a  rabble  of  camp 
followers,  who  fell  or  the  English  baggage  train,  killed  some 
horse-txjys  and  chaplains,  stole  the  king's  wardrobe,  crown, 
and  great  seal,  and  then  decamped,  unconscious  that  they  had 
caused  the  death  of  many  a  count  and  baron  of  their  own  side. 
The  battle  was  over,  and  the  victorious  army  drew  t>ack  to 
MaisonceUes  and  encamped  for  the  night.  Their  loss  had  been 
small.  Of  the  nobles  present  the  Duke  c^f  York  and  the  Earl 
of  Suffolk  had  fallen.  The  former,  a  man  of  a  stout  habit  of  body 
and  no  longer  young,  had  died  not  of  wounds  but  of  over-ex- 
haustion. Two  knightSf  Sir  Richard  Keighley  and  Sir  John 
Skidmore,  a  Welsh  squire  named  David  Gam,  well  remembered 
as  an  old  enemy  of  Owen  Glendowcr,  some  thirteen  men-at- 
arms  and  perhaps  100  archers  completed  the  death-roll.'  W^ry 
different  were  the  losses  of  the  French,  The  total  came  to 
1,500  nobles  and  knights  and  between  4,000  and  5.000  men-at- 
arms  and  others.  Only  a  small  number  of  these  latter  (1,500 
or  i,6oo)  were  common  soldiers  and  crossbowmen,  fhp  rest  were 
of  gentle  blood.  The  list  of  the  slain  included  (he  nominal 
commander  of  the  host,  the  Constable  d'Albrct,  Anthony  Duke 
of  Brabant,  who  reached  the  held,  in  advance  of  his  troops,  just 
in  time  to  be  slain,  and  Philip  of  Nevers  (the  two  brothers 
of  John  of  Burgundy)^   Edward   Duke  of  Bar,  John  Duke  of 

'  I  ahauEd  have  been  inclined  tc  accept  St.  Rfmy'fl  tslimate  of  the  lotat  Ioes 
of  ihc  English  at  1,600  mcn^  bIbcc  h=  was  picBcm  at  ibc  fight  in  the  Enpliah 
rank'4,  If  k  were  not  that  no  9U]>port  for  puth  a  high  Agurc  can  be  Kot  oat  oTany 
other  chranicie.  The  figuicTi  above  {too  and  Bomechlng  uvcr)  aic  those  of  ihc 
Vita  HpHrici  V.,  p.  69 ;  all  othere  are  lower, 
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Alcngon,  the  Counts  of  Marlc^  Vaudcmont,  Blamont,  Grandprd, 
Rouss/  and  Fauqucmbourg,  Sir  Guichaud  Dauphin,  master  of 
the  king's  household,  the  Sire  de  Rambures,  master  of  the  cross- 
bows, the  Sire  de  Rocheguyon,  chamberlain  to  the  king,  and 
some  300  other  barons  and  knights  whose  names  are  recorded 
in  Monstrelct's  narrative.  The  prisoners,  owing  to  the  deplor- 
able slaughter  made  by  King  Herry's  orders,  were  much  fewer  ; 
they  are  variously  estimated  at  from  700  to  i  ^500  men-at-anns ; 
the  most  important  were  Charles  of  Orleans,  who  wa?  di^  half- 
dead  out  of  a  pile  of  corpses,  hl:i  cousin  Louis  Duke  of  Hourbon, 
the  Counts  of  Eu  and  Vcnd6mc,  Arthur  of  Richmond,  brother 
of  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  the  Marshal  Boucicault  and  the  Lords 
of  Roye  and  Harcourt.  Of  all  the  chief  commanders  of  the 
French  host  the  only  two  who  escaped  death  or  captivity  were 
the  Admiral  Clugnet  de  Brabant,  who  had  led  one  of  the  ad- 
vanced wings  of  cavalryj  and  the  Count  of  Dammartin, 

Next  morning  the  victorious  army  resumed  its  march  on 
Calais.  There  was  no  proposal  made  to  continue  the  campaign 
in  France  ;  the  force  was  far  too  weak  to  undertake  a  siege  or 
even  a  phmdering  raid,  and  sickness  and  dysentery  were  still  rife 
in  the  ranks.  Henry  reached  his  goal  on  October  29,  stayed 
there  a  fortnight  to  rccniit  the  strength  of  hia  men,  and  on 
November  16  crossed  to  Dover,  where,  according  to  his  wont^ 
he  took  part  in  a  religious  procession  and  gave  thanks  for 
his  safe  return  in  the  parish  church.  He  did  well  to  be  grate- 
ful to  Providence,  for  he  had  risked  much  in  his  campaign. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  Agincourt  was  a  marvellous  feat  of 
arms,  far  more  astounding  than  Crecy  and  even  than  Poitiers, 
In  those  old  baides  the  English  had  fought  in  good  positions, 
with  the  advantage  of  the  strict  defensive,  the  order  that  best 
suited  their  national  tactics,  the  combination  of  bow  and  lance. 
Henry  had  been  forced  into  the  far  more  difiicuit  task  of  fight- 
ing an  offensive  battle  on  a  plain  level  field.  The  victory  had 
been  won  at  close  quarters  by  hand-to-hand  fighting;  the  bow 
had  only  had  its  chance  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  when 
the  French  cavalry  were  repulsed.  Such  a  triumph  silenced  all 
criticism.  Yet  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  famous 
march  from  Hartleur  to  Calais  was  a  most  perilous  undertakings 
and,  even  when  it  was  completed  and  the  battle  had  been  won^ 
nothing  was  secured  for  Henry  save  a  moral  ascendency  over 
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the  encmy^  which  made  them  as  reluctant  to  fight  pitched  battles  CHAP, 
as  their  fathers  had  been  in  the  days  of  Charles  V.  This  was 
a  dubious  advantage^  since  pitched  battles  suited  the  English 
invader,  and  the  absence  of  them  had  been  his  rum  in  the  days 
of  John  of  Gaunt  and  Thoma-s  of  Woodstock.  The  capture 
of  Harflcur  was  a  solid  advantage ;  it  gave  England  a  second 
Calais.  But  it  would  by  itself  have  failed  to  justify  the  waste  of 
men  and  money  in  the  expedition.  Agincourt  secured  nothing 
but  the  ransom-money  of  the  captives.  It  might  well,  if  the 
French  noMess^  had  been  less  hopelessly  factious,  have  terrified 
the  whole  realm  oF  Charles  VI,  into  union^and  rendered  further 
English  invasions  hopeless.  That  a  great  career  of  conquest  still 
lay  before  Henry  V.  was  due  to  the  treason  of  Burgundy  and 
the  rancour  of  the  Orieanists  rather  than  to  his  own  achieve- 
ments. 
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Armagnaca  protection,  and  made  him  Constable  of  France  CHAP. 
in  place  of  the  dead  Albrct  Court  i3emard  was  a  ruthless, 
unscrupulous,  border  baron,  with  more  of  the  buccaneer  than 
the  *itat(isman  m  his  character,  wh(j  cheerfully  took  up  the 
responsibility  of  continuing  the  war  with  Kngland,  so  John  of 
Burgundy  was  compelled  to  continue  in  the  ungrateful  rdie  o^ 
rebel  and  enemy  of  his  country.  Before  si?<  months  were  out 
he  had  negotiated  a  private  peace  with  King  Henry  for  all  his 
dominion*^  on  June  34,  [416.  The  war  therefore  remained  a 
purely  Armagnac  affair;  tlic  constable  raised  levies  to  block- 
ade Ilarilcur,  and  ordered  a  fleet  to  collect  in  Norman  waters 
so  as  to  cut  ofl"  its  communication  with  England,  But  with 
Burguridy  always  in  front  of  him»  and  Paris  notoriously  dis- 
affected^ he  could  not  spare  much  attention  for  such  matters. 
Meanwhile  Henry  made  1416  a  year  of  preparation,  rather 
than  of  action.  The  length  and  costliness  of  the  siege  of  Har- 
flcur  had  warned  him  that  the  conquest  of  France,  fortress  by 
fortress,  would  be  a  harder  matter  than  he  had  at  first  sup- 
posed. He  prepared  to  raise  a  much  larger  army  than  that 
of  1415.  To  collect  the  necessary  funds  he  called  two  parlia- 
ments ;  they  sat  but  a  short  time,  and  transacted  little  but 
financial  business-  The  glamour  of  Agincourt  had  silenced 
all  criticism  ;  the  usual  petulant  petitions  of  the  Commons  were 
no  longer  heard,  and  the  supply  voted- — two  tenths  and  two 
fifteenths — was  liberal  in  the  extreme.  In  the  midst  of  his 
preparations  for  the  next  year's  campaign  in  France  the  king 
found  time  to  urge  on  the  persecution  of  his  old  enemies  the 
Lollards,  One  was  burnt,  one  hanged,  during  the  autumn. 
We  are  assured  that  Oldcastle,  still  lurking  undetected  in  the 
Welsh  march,  did  his  best  to  avenge  his  friends  by  plotting  to 
kidnap  the  king  at  Kcnilworth  about  L'hristmastide.  Some- 
what later  he  is  accused  of  framing  a  scheme  to  liberate  the 
young  King  of  Scots:  he  was  in  communication  with  the 
Douglas  party  in  Scotland,  who  wished  to  overthrow  the  Re- 
gent Albany,  and  promised  him  their  aid  if  he  could  restore 
them  their  young  king.  It  seems  that  there  were  also  dediings 
afoot  between  Oldcastle  and  some  of  the  secret  partisans  of  the 
house  of  Mortimer,  But  they  could  have  no  prospect  of  success 
so  long  as  the  Earl  of  March  himself  remained  steadfastly  loyal 
lo  the  dynasty  of  l,ancaster. 
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But  Henry's  foreign  negotialians  attmcted  far  more  atten- 
tion in  1416  than  the  doings  of  the  Lollards  cr  the  Scots. 
The  most  notable  event  of  the  year  was  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund's  visit  to  London;  that  prince  was  perambulating  west- 
ern Europe  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  the 
council  of  Constance,  which  had  deposed  the  fnfamoas  John 
XXIIL  and  burnt  John  Hu.ss^  but  had  rot  ^^uccceded  in  restor- 
ing the  unity  of  Christendom.  Till  the  old  anli-pope  Benedict 
XIII.  could  be  induced  to  abdicate,  the  work  of  the  council 
was  incomplete.  Sigismund  considered  that  peace  between 
France  and  England  would  further  his  scheme,  by  permitting 
the  French  and  English  '*  nations  "  in  the  council  to  co-operate 
more  cordially  than  had  yet  been  the  case.  He  visited  Paris 
in  April,  and  found  his  proposal  weicomed  by  the  Armagnacs, 
who  appointed  ambassadors  to  accompany  him  to  England, 
On  May  l  the  emperor,  with  the  French  envoys  in  his  train, 
landed  at  Dover,  King  Henry  installed  him  at  Westminster, 
moving  himself  to  Lambeth,  in  order  that  Sigismund's  retinue 
of  800  German  and  Bohemian  knights  might  have  ampie 
accom  modalion . 

The  emperor  came  in  good  faith  to  bring  about  a  peace. 
But  his  task  was  far  harder  than  he  knew,  for  Henrj'-,  though 
ready  to  express  his  hopes  for  the  reunion  of  Christendom 
in  copious  and  effusive  harangues^  did  not  wish  to  make  peace 
unless  he  could  gain  by  it  all  the  exorbitant  terms  that  he  had 
demanded  at  Winchester  in  the  preceding  j'ear.  The  French, 
even  after  Agincourt,  were  not  yet  brought  low  enough  to 
accept  such  spoliation.  Hence  the  emperor,  ihot^h  enjoying 
the  jousts  and  banquets  provided  for  his  entertainment,  found 
that  he  could  make  no  progress  with  the  proposed  pacification. 
Henry  stated  that  the  boundaries  of  1360  were  the  irreducible 
minimum  of  his  demands,  and  the  French  ambassadors  refused 
to  concede  them.  At  last,  won  over,  as  it  would  seem,  by  his 
host's  courtesy  and  liberality,  the  emperor  began  to  veer  round 
to  the  English  point  of  view,  and  to  find  the  obstinacj'  of  the 
French  unreasonableL  In  June  the  ambassadors  returned  to 
PariSf  and  on  Ai^st  24  Sigismund,  imputing  the  failure  of 
his  diplomacy  to  the  Frenchf  signed  at  Canterbury  a  secret 
treaty  with  England,  hy  which  he  rccc^nised  Henry  as  lawful 
King  of  France,  and  undertook  to  help  him  in  recovering  his 
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inheritance.  He  then  crossed  to  Calais,  with  the  object  of  chAP, 
persuading  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  commit  himself  openly 
to  the  English  alliance — for  John  the  Fearless  had  hitherto 
contented  himself  with  making  a  pm-ale  truce  with  England. 
The  duke  hesitated,  preferrifig  secret  to  open  treason,  but 
Henry  crossed  in  person  to  Calais,  to  join  his  persuasions  to 
those  of  Sigismund,  and  an  agreement  was  at  last  reached. 
Bui^ndy  still  refused  to  sign  an  open  treaty  of  alliance,  but 
covenanted  to  make  vigorous  war  upon  Armagnac,  to  assist 
the  forthcoming  invasion  so  far  as  it  could  be  done  without 
joining  Ihe  Knglish  in  arms,  and  apparently  to  do  homage  to 
Henry  as  king  of  France  "  so  soon  as  he  shall  have  recovered 
some  notable  part  of  that  realm  ".  Evidently  the  duke  knew 
that  he  would  forfeit  the  support  of  patriotic  Frenchmen  if  he 
committed  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  invader,  [t  would  be 
time  enough  to  recognise  Henry  as  king  when  the  Armagnacs 
had  been  humbled  beyond  the  power  of  recovery.  Burgundy 
gave  the  king  many  promises^  but  apparently  put  his  seal  to 
no  formal  treaty. 

Henry,  only  half -satisfied,  returned  to  Dover:  Sigismund 
went  off  to  Germany,  committed  to  an  anti-French  policy,  and 
with  a  promise  that  the  English  "  nation  "  at  Constance  should 
do  everything  that  he  desired.  For  the  future  the  English 
representatives  stood  out  staunchly  along  with  the  Germans 
for  the  demand  that  a  redress  of  grievances  and  a  reform  of 
Church  abuses  should  precede  and  not  follow  the  election  of 
a  new  pope.  Unhappily  for  Christendom  the  emperor's  Anglo- 
phil policy  drove  the  French  "  nation  "  into  the  opposite  camp : 
the  redress  of  abuses  was  postponed,  the  new  pope  was  elected, 
the  old  system  was  perpetuated,  and  the  Reformation,  in  the 
technical  sense  of  the  word,  became  inevitable.  For  good  or 
for  evil  Henry  of  England  had  his  share  in  bringing  it  about 

A  transient  combination  of  new  forces  beyond  the  Channel 
bid  fair  for  some  time  during  the  winter  of  1416-17  to  compli- 
cate Henry's  French  policy.  The  new  dauphin  John,  tired 
of  the  domination  of  Armagnac,  fled  to  Valenciennes  and 
joined  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  This  changed  the  position  of 
John  the  Fearless,  who  thoi^ht  for  a  moment  of  throwing  up 
his  ET^lish  alliance,  and  posing  as  the  protector  of  the  dauphin 
alike  against  the  factious  Armagnacs  and  the  foreign  invader. 
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CHAP.  But  this  scheme  was  wrecked  by  the  sudden  death  of  the 
dauphin,  who  expired^not  without  suspicion  of  poison — on 
Palm  Sunday,  1417.  Armagnac  had  complete  control  of  his 
younger  brother  and  successor  in  the  dauphinatc,  Charles  Count 
of  Ponthicu,  ao  Duke  John  was  driven  back  into  the  position 
of  a  rebel,  and  forced  to  knit  up  ^jain  his  league  with  King 
Henry,  who  was  ^blc  once  more  to  count  on  the  connivance  of 
BiiTgundy  when  he  Invaded  Normandy  for  the  second  timt  in 
the  following  summer.  He  handed  over  the  custody  of  the  n:alm, 
as  before,  to  his  brother,  John  of  Bedford,  and  set  sad  on  July 
23,  with  an  army  both  larger  and  better  equipped  than  that 
which  he  had  led  forth  in  the  year  of  Agincourt.  It  is  cal- 
culated at  16,400  lances  and  bows,  with  1, 000  gunners,  car- 
penters, miners,  and  other  men  of  the  auxiliary  services.  As 
there  was  now  a  French  fleet  in  existence,  which  had  not  been 
the  case  in  1415,  Henry  sent  a  hghling  squadron  under  the  Earl 
of  Huntingdon  in  advance  of  his  transports.  The  earl  found 
the  enemy  lying  off  Harfleur,  beat  them  with  the  loss  of  four 
carracks  and  many  smaller  vesscL^  and  so  dispersed  the  rest 
that  the  transports  were  able  to  come  ashore  at  Touques  on 
August  I,  and  to  land  the  army  without  molestation. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  propitious  for  the  invader 
than  the  internal  conditions  of  France  at  this  moment.  The 
constable  was  in  the  Held  against  Burgundy,  and  had  not  a 
man  to  spar?  for  the  defence  of  Normandy,  Duke  John  had 
invaded  Picardy,  and  induced  the  towns  of  Amiens  and  Abbe- 
ville to  declare  in  his  favour:  he  had  ad\'anced  as  far  as  Corbie 
on  the  day  when  the  French  government  received  the  news  of 
the  English  landing.  Since  the  duke  was  stritcing  straight  at 
Pari^i,  while  the  King  of  England  was  sitting  down  in  a  deliber- 
ate fashion  to  besiege  Norman  fortresse;^  Armagnac  reserved 
all  his  force  to  resist  the  nearer  danger.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  simultaneous  action  of  John  and  Henry  had 
been  carefully  prepared,  though  the  duke  kept  declaring,  fnr 
the  benefit  of  his  more  patriotic  pcirtisans,  that  his  campaign 
had  no  connexion  with  that  of  the  English  king.  It  was  there- 
fore with  the  local  levies  of  Normandy  alone  that  Henry  had 
to  deal.  His  plan  of  campaign  for  the  year  was  to  conquer  Nor- 
mandy, town  by  town,  and  there  to  establish  a  solid  nucleus  of 
conquered  territory  as  a  base  for  further  operations.     This  was 
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not  a  showy  programme,  but  ic  was  a  perfectly  feasible  one,    CHAP. 

Henry  made  strenuous  efforts  lo  preserve  the  country-side  from 
devasiatEon.  Regarding  the  Normans  not  as  enemies  but  as  pro- 
spective subjects,  he  forbade  all  useless  destruction  of  property, 
mishandling  or  ransomiTig  of  non-combatants,  arson  or  sacri- 
lege. Offenders  against  his  "articles  of  war"  were  hanged,  and 
the  Normans  confessed  that,  grievous  as  was  the  passage  of  his 
army  through  their  land,  it  was  not  nearly  so  destruclive  as 
that  of  an  Armagnac  or  a  Burgundian  hosL 

From  Touqut*i  Henry  turneil  westward  against  Caen, 
probably  in  order  to  keep  aloof  from  the  Armagnac- Burgundian 
campaign  in  the  Isle  dc  France,  in  which  he  did  not  wish  to 
become  entangled.  On  August  i8  he  sat  down  before  the 
place,  and  b^an  to  erect  breach ing-batieries  against  the  weaker 
parts  of  its  ert£fznlrr.  On  the  sixletnlh  day  after  the  siege  btgaoj 
simultaneous  assaults  were  delivered  against  several  points  where 
the  walls  had  been  more  or  less  destroyed.  Though  most  of 
the  storming  parties  were  repulsed,  one  headed  by  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  forced  its  way  in,  took  the  defenilery  of  the  other 
breaches  in  the  rear,  and  forced  tiicm  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
caatle.  The  town  was  sacked,  but  owing  to  the  kings  ^Iringcnt 
orders  there  was  no  slai^hter  of  non-combatants,  rape  or  arson. 
The  castle  of  Caen  held  out  for  a  fortnight  more  ;  then,  learn- 
ing that  a  mine  had  been  run  under  one  of  its  angles,  the 
governor,  the  Sieur  dc  la  Fayette,  offered  to  surrender,  if  he 
were  granted  a  free  departure  for  his  garrison  and  for  all  the 
burghers  who  had  taken  refuge  with  him.  This  was  conceded 
by  the  king,  and  the  castle  was  handed  over  on  Se^jtember  20. 
On  the  previous  day  the  neighbouring  town  of  Bayeux  surren- 
dered to  a  detachment  from  the  English  arniy,  headed  by  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  A  few  days  later  Lisieux  yielded  in  a 
similar  fashion;  the  townsfolk  agreed  to  open  their  gates  if 
they  were  not  succoured  within  a  (ew  days  by  the  constable 
or  tite  dauphin,  which  they  were  jjerfccily  well  aware  was 
impossible  while  Burgundy  was  in  front  of  Paris. 

Henry  having  thus  obtained  control  of  a  solid  block  of  the 
coasl-Iand  of  central  Noniiand)'^  proceeded  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation promising  peace  and  protection  to  all  the  inhabitants 
who  would  swear  him  allegiance.  Those  who  refused  to  do  so 
would  be  allowed  a  certain  time  to  collect  their  property  and 
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sell  their  houses,  but  most  then  depart.  Despairing  of  the 
situation,  and  righteously  indignant  with  both  the  native  fac- 
tions which  had  reduced  their  country  to  ^uch  a  stale  of  aii?iefy, 
the  clergy,  the  burghers,  and  even  some  of  the  local  no&icsst 
flocked  in  to  take  the  oath,  and  to  do  homage  to  King  Henry. 
He  assurwl  them  of  his  grace,  abolished  the  gabitU  and  other 
onerous  taxes,  and  confirmed  the  municipal  freedom  of  the 
lowrs^  though  he  placed  an  English  castellan  and  garrison  in 
each. 

On  October  r,  the  king's  army  broke  up  from  Caen  for  a 
march  into  the  interior  of  Normandy,  It  was  a  series  of 
triumphs.  Argentan,  Sc5es  and  Alen^n  all  capitulated  before 
the  24tb  had  arrived.  The  Duke  of  Britlany  made  a  private 
peace  for  his  duchy;  the  Dow^er-Duchcssof  Anjou  was  allowed 
to  conclude  a  similar  arrangement  for  the  lands  of  her  son  along 
the  Loire,  which  were  to  be  treated  as  neutral  territory  for  a 
year;  thus  Henry's  southern  flank  was  secure  from  molestation 
during  the  rest  of  his  Norman  campaign.  Meanwhile  no  -suc- 
cours appeared  from  Paris ;  the  constable  was  hard  pressed 
by  Burgundy,  who  was  joined  by  the  Queen  of  France.  The 
flighty  and  selfish  Isabeau  declared  herself  the  true  recent  of 
the  realm  in  behalf  of  her  distraught  husband,  and  published 
proclamations  warning  all  good  Frenchmen  lo  pay  no  heed 
to  orders  issued  in  the  king's  name,  since  he  and  the  dauphin 
were  the  victims  '*  of  the  intrigues  and  damnable  ambitions  of 
certain  persons  of  low  birth,  who  have  seized  upon  their  persons 
and  usurped  their  powers*'.  All  the  partisans  of  Burgundy 
acknowledged  her  as  r^ent,  so  France  for  the  future  had  two 
governments  and  ti^'o  chanceries. 

Burgundy  disbanded  his  army  in  December,  but  the  King 
of  England  was  not  so  slack.  He  continued  his  conquests 
during  the  depth  of  the  winter,  spending  a  cold  New  Year 
in  camp  before  the  cliffs  which  make  Falaise  the  strongest  of 
all  the  towns  of  inland  Normandy.  He  had  at  last  met  an 
obstinate  opponent  in  the  go vemor^  Olivier  de  Maunay,  who 
maintained  the  town  for  five  weeks,  and,  when  its  outer  en- 
ceinte was  breached,  retired  into  the  castle,  which  he  contrived 
lo  defend  for  forty-five  days  more,  till  Its  crumbling  walls  fell 
in  by  reason  of  the  English  mines.  When  at  last  he  surren- 
dered, Henry  kept  him  in  prison  till  he  had  disbursed  a  ransom 
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sufficient  to  pay  for  the  repairs  of  the  fortress  which  he  had  so  chap- 
well  defended,  ^^■ 

Meanwhile  the  autumn  of  1417  had  been  by  no  means 
wanting^  in  stirring  events  within  the  realm  of  England.  Old- 
castle  was  busy;  we  hear  of  him  at  St.  Albans  endeavouring 
to  organise  a  plot  with  the  Lollards  of  London,  and  again  at 
Pontefract  conferring  secretly  with  Sir  William  Douglas,  one  of 
ihe  chiefs  of  the  Scatliah  party  opposed  to  the  Regent  Albany. 
By  his  advice,  it  is  said,  Douglas  perpetrated  ''  the  Foul  Raid/' 
an  ineffective  attempt  to  surprise  Roxburgh  Castle  in  full  time 
of  peace  in  October,  1417.  But  the  bands  of  the  Douglases 
hastily  recro?«ed  the  border  when  the  Duke  of  Bedford  came 
against  them  with  the  levies  of  the  six  northern  counties.  Soon 
after  this,  Oldcastlc  was  surprised  in  one  of  his  lurking  places 
in  the  Welsh  march  by  Lord  Cherlton  of  Powys,  He  and  his 
retainers  offered  resistance,  and  he  was  only  captured  after  he 
had  wounded  several  of  his  assailants,  and  had  been  badly  hurt 
himself.  He  was  carried  to  London  in  a  horse  litter,  and  ex- 
hibited before  parliament,  which  chanced  to  be  sitting  at  the 
moment  of  his  arrival  on  December  14.  The  records  of  his  old 
condemnations  for  treason  and  heresy  were  read,  and  he  was 
asked  whether  he  had  any  reason  to  show  why  he  *^hould  not 
be  put  to  death.  He  replied  by  delivering  an  address  couched 
in  scriptural  phraseology,  contrasting  the  mercy  of  man  with 
the  mercy  of  God,  and  when  Bedford  bade  him  speak  to  the 
point,  exclaimed,  '*that  it  was  to  him  but  a  thing  of  small 
moment  to  be  judged  by  men  at  an  earthly  tribunal,  since 
God's  justice  was  on  his  side".  Then  turning  to  his  accusers  he 
told  them  *^in  a  haughty  and  arrogant  manner  "  that  they  had 
no  authority  over  him  ;  they  were  the  tools  of  a  usurper,  and  his 
liege  lord  King  Richard  11.  was  still  alive  in  Scotland.  Bed- 
ford would  ll'sten  to  nothing  more,  and  the  prisoner  was  con- 
demned to  be  hung  as  a  traitor  and  then  bLrnl  as  a  heretic. 
The  sentence  was  carried  out  on  the  same  day,  December  14, 
and  he  perished  at  Smithfield,  defiant  to  the  last,  and  muttering 
something  about  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  which  dull  hearers 
twisted  into  a  statement  that  he  hoped  to  rise  again  on  the 
third  day  like  his  Master  Christ, 

After  the  fall  of  Falaise  King  Henry  returned  to  Caen  *'to 
celebrate  Lent  with  all  his  might,  in  fasting,  prayer,  and  other 
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giMul  worlcti/'  but  nlfto  to  wait  Ibr  rdnforcements  which  Bedford 
WHtt  mUJii^  r<ir  him  with  ihc  money  obtained  from  the  parli^- 
\\\vm\  of  November' Ucccmbor,  1417,  Meanwhile  he  sent  out 
twii  l^iiftf  ik*lJidmn:nta  under  his  two  brothers,  Clarence  and 
Cihrnconlvr,  to  compl«l«  the  conquest  of  central  and  western 
N<»nnrtnUy.  I.  Iturncr  ailvanced  the  limit  of  the  conquered 
tcrriUtiy  A*  Ur  ^^  t^K-"  knvcr  Seine  ;  Gloucester  entered  the 
^'^MvAtln.  toiA  Sl  lA  CouUnccs,  and  Valogncs,  but  was 
U^^%iht  K*  *  iMttX  belvwe  lh*r  sea  j^rl  Cherbourg,  which  fully 
j^>^(»l>v\l  \t»  oM  ret^uiAtk^T  tvw  impregnabilit)-.  It  was  only 
«Aw  4  «Mtf(  0>l  ^-X  ittOAEh^  thiU  the  governor,  Jean  d'Engenzies, 
on  Sc|rfember  29.  141S.  Gloucester  being 
«>  faill  bcfecc  Chcibeur^,  the  king  had  to  complete 
toM^nodl  of  ttHtftk-wir^Cvni  Normandy  by-  sending  out  two 
)Lki\&  of  Warwick  and  Huntingdon, 
W^  tu  tbc  Brecon  border  before  July 
«l|t4^«f»  Q^rikiM^^^btt  nxk<jf  Uoat  St  Michel  remained 
HlMjijmWimt  tt  w«»  ittfaJGCtcd  tc»  A  sort  of  blockade  by  parties 
^mJ^a*  UiA  ft«>u>  tlte  Ki^b^  sunson  of  Avranches,  who  built 
^^%^  "biWMw  "*  ^  k<M  ht  00  Uhe  mJMilind.  ^nd  occupied  the 
.'^S.yiam  i»Mof  'Hj^betatfifc  Ihlt  the  rocky  sanctuary, 
.  ,^Jlv  S^  bcott  cmni^lctai  ju^  brfcn^  the  Engli^  land- 
:  r«^liblfc  tbong^  ifc»  bksckade  >%^  to  last  for 
i>iy-uBr  y«w^  Soon  vftef  Tnn]t>-  Sunday 
tjk«  reutfon^nkcnb  for  which  he  had  been 
,<^  lui^  tatf^tfKie,  Thomas  Beaufbrt,  Duke  of 
,  .1  4filh  •mgmm  IJ.OQU  incn  in  all.  h^  out  to  complete 
^\l4viU  '<i  NooMUhly,  by  ibr  cvoq&ie^l  of  its  capital 
^  .0  .,.  U  l^vriitk-d  VMJ  wctthhy  cit>-  fts  Jar^  as  Lon- 
H  iJi.  SL>  K-X  Llw  whole  vnUe>-  of  the  tower  S^ine. 
W'hUv  H«tu'>-  hud  bveii  ct;«iquenng  ccntnJ  Nommndy  there 
\.  A  .     I    '.  :i'  reviiluiiori  'n  Krerich  policies.     On  May 

I      ■         iv-n  iiisidc  l^aris  had  rtscn  in  insurrection, 

^UM'M^  ^4ttf  \A  \his  ^tt-s  to  a  f«ut>-  of  the  ^hike's  lances,  and 
t4^1^  <  <  '^  ^Lthcrh1  dominant  Armagnac  miitority  After 
%^UiL  ^t    rt^tixi|j    the  const^lc  him^ctf,    with  the 

l^iVnWt  ^U  ^U  tuH  CKptttiru  and  cotincilior^  atyl  more  than 
I  Kw^  kil  Ki*  kU|>|>iu'lvix  ^ecc  capturrd  and  trnprrsoned.  Only 
ikw  (>ii*^vii»l  K^  kViiK  TAtuKfE^jy  UuchuteL  succeeded  in  escaping 
Iti  UvilUi,  wUh  the  Jnuphin  in  hb  charge      On  June   iz  the 
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mob  of  the  capital  rose  in  riot,  broke  open  the  prisons  and 
murdered  their  iinforturate  inmates  with  all  manner  of  atrocious 
brutalities.  The  mutilated  body  of  Armagnac  was  hung  naked 
on  the  gallows,  and  finally  buried  in  a  ditch.  The  Count  of 
Grandprc,  the  Bishops  of  Coutanccs,  Baycux,  Evrcux,  Senlis, 
and  Saintes,  and  the  president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris 
perished  with  him.  In  every  detail  this  abominable  business 
was  a  complete  parallel  and  precedent  for  the  better-known 
*' massacre  of  the  prisons"  in  September,    1792. 

John  of  Bui^undy.  hurrying  up  from  Troyes,  arrived  on 
June  14,  before  the  slaughter  was  quite  completed,  and  thanked 
the  Parisians  for  their  good  service.  He  gave  over  the  mad 
king  to  the  queen's  charge,  and  appointed  a  new  ministry,  but 
was  still  far  from  being  master  of  France  ;  the  dauphin  had 
retired  into  Anjou,  and  claimed  the  regency  as  his  father's 
natural  representative.  The  larger  part  of  the  south  still 
obeyed  him,  and  he  collected  a  new  anny  from  Gascony  and 
Languedoc.  Even  fn  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  some  of  his 
faction  were  still  fn  arms,  and  held  the  strong  towns  of  Meaux 
and  Compiegne.  It  was  clear  that  the  death  of  the  constabJe 
and  so  many  of  his  chief  adherents  had  not  brought  the  civil 
war  to  an  end.  But  Burgundy,  as  re  present  in  pj  the  King  of 
France  and  the  central  government,  had  now  to  choose  what 
attitude  he  would  adopt  towards  the  Kngllsh  invaders  of  Nor- 
mandy. Either  he  must  stand  to  his  bargain  with  Henry  Vh, 
and  buy  him  ofT,  by  granting  him  all  that  he  chose  lo  demand 
in  the  way  of  lands  and  money^  or  he  must  pose  as  a  patriotic 
Frenchman  and  endeavour  to  save  Rouen.  He  chose  the 
second  alternative;  if  he  had  done  otherwise  he  would  have 
been  disowned  t>y  the  larger  half  of  his  own  partisans.  Ac- 
cordingiy,  he  threw  into  Rouen  4,cxx)  men-at-arms,  under  two 
of  his  chamberlains,  Andre  des  Roches  and  Antoine  de  Toulon- 
geoTi,  and  promised  to  bring  up  further  succours  in  person. 

Rouen  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  on  slopes  which  fall 
gently  towards  the  water.  It  possessed  a  good  bridge,  covered 
at  its  farther  end  by  a  laj^  fort  It  had  a  broad,  dry  ditch 
on  the  three  sides  not  covered  by  the  river,  and  its  walls  had 
been  reconstructed  since  1410,  according  to^the  best  military 
science  of  the  day.  There  was  an  outlying  hill  beyond  its 
eastern  front :  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  occupying  this  com- 
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manding  position,  a  fort  had  been  built  upon  it  called  the  castle 
of  St.  Katharine.  The  houses  of  the  suburbs  which  approached 
dangerously  near  the  city  wall  had  been  pulled  down,  lest  the 
English  should  use  them  for  cover.  The  garrison  consisted  of 
Bur:gundys  4»00O  men-at-arms*  1,500  Normaji  lances,  And  the 
civic  militia,  a  force  which  the  chroniclers  fix  at  15.000  men. 
The  governor  was  Sir  Guy  le  BoutciHer,  a  Norman  noble  of 
Burgundian  politics.  Hardly  less  important  personages  in 
the  defence  were  two  local  patriots,  a  priest  named  Robert 
Livet,  vicar-general  for  the  absentee  archbishop,  and  a  hardy 
demagogue  named  Alain  Blanchard,  captain  of  the  crossbow- 
men  of  the  militia. 

Henry  had  taken  no  light  task  in  hand  when  he  laid  siege 
to  a  town  so  la»^  and  so  well  garrisoned  as  Rouen.  Indeed, 
the  besieging  line  was  dangerously  thin  in  the  whole  of  its  cir- 
cumference, and  did  not  attain  to  even  moderate  solidity  till 
Gloucester  and  Warwick  brought  up  in  September  the  corps 
which  had  been  detained  at  the  siege  of  Chertionrg.  The 
engineering  work  was  heavy — the  first  great  operation  carried 
out  was  the  spanning  of  the  Seine  just  above  the  town  by  a 
vast  floating  bridge,  which  made  possible  rapid  communication 
with  the  force  on  the  south  bank.  Then  the  king,  vexed  by 
the  numerous  and  daring  sallies  of  the  garrison,  cast  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  circumvallation  round  the  cityj  with  a  deep 
ditch  and  a  high  palisade-  The  place  was  supplied  with  such 
an  abundance  of  artillery  that  the  English  batteries  were  re- 
peatedly overpowered,  and  never  succeeded  in  making  a  prac- 
ticable breach.  The  only  assault  delivered  by  (he  besiegers 
was  one  on  the  outlying  fort  of  St  Katharine's  Hill,  which 
surrendered  on  September  2.  when  its  outworks  had  been  taken 
by  escalade.  Before  September  was  half  over  the  garrison  was 
shut  up  tightly  within  its  walls,  and  an  English  squadron  was 
blockir^  the  Seine  below  the  city,  to  prevent  any  provisions 
from  getting  in  by  water  Both  sides  were  now  beginning  to 
get  anxious;  the  besiegers  because  they  saw  their  artillery  was 
useless,  and  that  the  town  would  hold  out  far  into  the  winter  i 
the  besieged  because  their  food  was  already  growing  scanty, 
and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  failed  to  appear. 

At  last,  as  October  was  drawing  to  an  end.  John  the  Fear- 
less   b^an  to   make  tardy  preparations  for  taking  the   field. 
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While  hi^  levies  were  ccltectirg  he  sent  to  King  Henry  the  CHAP 
Bishop  of  Bcauvais,  charged  with  offers  for  the  conclujaon  of  a. 
definitive  peace  But  Henry  also  thought  that  delay  was  to 
his  advant^e,  and  kept  the  ambassador  engaged  in  fmilless 
discussions,  while  the  magazines  of  beleaguered  Rouen  were 
*ilowly  being  exhausted.  On  hearing  that  Burgundy  was  tr^at- 
hg  with  the  invader,  the  dauphin  resolved  to  do  the  same, 
thinking  that  he  might  enlist  the  English  in  his  cause  by  ofTer- 
ing  heavier  bribes  than  the  duke.  For  some  weeks  Henry 
kept  both  embassies  in  play,  deluding  them  with  courteous 
generalities,  but  demanding,  when  pressed  for  definite  teims, 
such  preposterous  cessions  of  territory  that  neither  of  the  French 
factions  dared  accept  them.  Peace  was  far  from  his  thoughts, 
indeed  his  real  wishes  are  revealed  in  a  curious  speech  made  at 
this  moment :  "  It  is  God  Almighty,  blessed  be  His  name,  who 
has  inspired  me.  and  given  me  the  will  to  enter  this  realm,  for 
the  punishment  of  its  people,  and  to  have  its  lordship  as  king. 
For  I  see  in  operation  here  all  the  causes  for  which  a  kingdom 
is  taken  from  one  and  given  to  another,  and  I  think  it  the 
pleasure  of  God  that  such  a  transference  of  the  crown  should 
be  made  for  my  benefit" 

Rouen,  meanwhile,  was  beginning  to  starve.  In  Novem- 
ber the  governor  expelled  from  the  town  all  the  refugees  from 
the  open  country,  and  all  the  local  poor  who  had  exhausted 
their  private  stores.  Nearly  i  2,000  persons,  as  we  arc  told, 
were  thrust  outside  the  gates  by  force.  They  were,  of  course, 
refused  a  passage  by  the  English  ;  Henry  would  not  allow  the 
enemy  to  get  rid  of  their  useless  mouths.  But  the  Rouennois 
shut  their  gates,  and  refused  to  readmit  the  wretched  horde. 
They  lay  between  the  ditch  and  the  circumvallation,  exposed 
to  the  December  cold  for  some  weeks,  with  no  shelter  and 
liltle  food,  for  they  could  get  nothing  but  grass  and  the  scanty 
remains  of  root  crops,  dug  up  where  suburban  market -gardens 
had  stood.  All  would  have  perished  in  a  few  days  if  the 
English  soldiery  had  not  thrown  them  scraps  and  offal  across 
the  palisades,  and  given  them  secret  doles  at  night.  The  king 
knew  of  this  and  connived  at  it — on  Christmas  day  he  even 
sent  them  a  regular  meal  of  beef  and  breads  But  two-thirds 
of  the  wretched  refugees  had  perished  before  the  new  year 
Their  expulsion  had  only  delayed  for  a  few  weeks  the  ap- 
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the  king  with  bell,  book,  and  candle  from  the  walls,  sufTered  CHAP 
long  iraprisonment  i  the  other  excepted  citii-^ns  got  off  with 
heavy  fines.  The  most  ominou^'r  Feature  in  the  surrender  for 
patriotic  Frenchmen  was  that  very  few  of  the  Rouennois  re- 
fused to  lake  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  they  were  profoundly 
disgusted  both  with  Burgundy  and  the  daophin.  The  governor, 
Guy  le  Bouteiller.  set  the  example  to  the  rest  \  he  was  received 
into  high  favour  by  Hcnry»  who  made  him  lieutenant  of  the 
city,  which  he  ruled  as  an  English  official  for  many  years. 

The  reduction  of  the  rest  of  Normandy  took  little  trouble. 
By  Lady  Day  Mont  St  Michel  in  the  extreme  south-west, 
Ivry  in  the  south,  and  Gisors^  La  Roche  Guyon,  and  the  im- 
pregnable ChAlcau-Gaillard  alone  remained  unsubdued.    These 
places  all  made  good  defences — GisorSj  which  was  beleaguered 
by  the  king  in  person,  held  out  till  September  17,  and  Chiteau- 
Gaillard  maintained  itself  for  three  months  longer      Henry 
made  no  attempt  to  push  on  farther  into  France  till  these 
places  had  yielded.      His  position  was  now  so  strong  that  he 
might  hope  to  gain  from  cither  or  both  of  the  French  factions 
the   terms   that  they   had   hitherto  refused  to  concede- — the 
boundaries  of  1360,  the   Princeys  Katharine  and  her  dowry, 
and  Normandy  in  addition.     Moreover  so  much  of  his  army 
was  now  told  off  to  garrison  duty  in  the  lately  conqocred  towns^ 
that  it  would  have  been  hard  to  assemble  a  force  suf^cicnt  to 
assail  Paris.     Bedford  and  the  privy  council  had  been  asked  to 
send  over  all  the  reinforcements  that  they  could  raise,  but  they 
replied  that  men  were  hard  to  find  ;  all  the  adventurous  spirits 
were  already  over-seas  in  France- 
Henry  reopened  negotiations  both  with  Bui^undy  and  with 
the  dauphin.    But  it  was  with  the  former  alone  that  he  had  any 
serious  intention  of  coming  to  an  agreement     The  lands  of 
Aquitaine,  which  he  was  determined  to  secure,  were  nearly  all 
in  the  power  of  the  rival  faction,  and  the  duke  would  be  more 
likely  to  sign  them  away  than  would  the  pn'ncc  who  actually  pos- 
sessed them.     Moreover  it  was  Bui^ndy  who  had  the  Princess 
Katharine  in  his  power,  and  could  dispose  of  her  hand.     The 
negotiations  led   to  a  formal  interview  at   Meulan    between 
Pontoise  and    Mantes,  where   on   May  29  Henry  met   Duke 
John  and  Queen  Isabcau,  who  brought  the  princess  with  them. 
King  Charles,  being  in  his  normal  bout  of  midsummer  madness, 
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CHAP,  could  nnt  appear.  Henry  professed  himself  charmed  with  the 
young  lady,  "and  not  without  cause,  for  she  was  very  hand- 
some and  of  most  engaging  manners,"  but  refused  to  abate  his 
territorial  demands.  Bur^ndy  had  consented  to  grant  the 
boundaries  of  1360  and  the  hand  of  the  princess,  and  it  was 
useless  to  refa^  to  concede  Normandy,  which  was  wholly  in 
English  handi.  But  Henry's  terms  were  always  rising  ;  he 
now  insisted  on  ha.vlng  the  feudal  supremacy  over  Brittany, 
and  Anjou,  which  had  been  held  by  his  ancestor  Henry  LL, 
and  he  refused  to  exchange  his  claim  on  Ponthieu  for  an 
ecjuivalent  amount  of  territory  on  the  borders  of  AquitaJne, 
Still  more  unreasonably,  be  refused  to  pledge  his  word  that 
ttic  prospective  treaty  should  be  ratified  by  the  English  par- 
liament. Burgundy  made  a  great  point  of  thia»  fearing  lest 
Henry,  when  he  had  secured  all  tho  advantages  he  could 
extort,  would  find  an  excuse  for  repudfaling  his  bargain,  by 
pleading  that  parliament  would  not  assent  to  it. 

By  hailing  too  long  the  kir^  at  last  overstayed  his  mar- 
ket, and  lost  his  chance.  The  dauphin  and  his  advisers  had 
been  watching  the  conference  with  undisguised  dismay ;  if  it 
ended  in  a  bargain,  Burgundy  and  England  united  would  be 
too  strong  for  them.  Accordingly  Tanneguy  DuchStel,  the 
leading  spirit  of  the  faction,  came  secretly  to  (he  duke  at 
Pontoise,  and  offered  him  peace,  and  the  control  of  die  kfi^a 
council,  if  he  would  break  with  the  English  and  take  up  the 
patriotic  cause.  He  struck  at  the  right  minuie  ;  incensed  at 
Henry's  grasping  policy,  and  foi^etful  of  the  character  of  the 
men  about  the  dauphin,  and  the  debt  of  blood  that  he  owed 
them,  John  the  Fearless  resolved  to  break  off  the  conference. 
He  slipped  away  from  Meulan  on  June  30,  leaving  Henry  in 
the  lurch,  and  by  the  time  that  his  absence  was  discovered  was 
already  in  open  treaty  with  the  dauphin.  False,  fickle,  and 
cruel  as  John  the  Fearless  had  shown  himself  during  the  last 
ten  years,  his  enemies  were  even  worsa  It  was  their  deliber- 
ate purpose  to  lure  him  to  a  meeting,  and  then  to  slay  him,  in 
revenge  for  the  murder  of  Louis  of  Orleans  and  the  massacre 
of  the  Armagnacs  in  1418,  The  prince  and  the  duke  swort 
"to  be  good  and  loyal  kinsmen  to  each  other,"  and  "to  resist 
the  damnable  enterprises  of  our  ancient  enemies  the  English, 
for  the  honour  of  God,  the  love  of  peace,  and  the  relief  of  the 
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poor  people  of  France".     They  then  departed,  each  to  raise    chap, 
an  army  in  the  districts  that  owned  him  obedience.     It  was, 
indeed,  high  time  to  check  King  Henry,  who  had  now  received 
his  reinforcements,  and  had  stormed  Pontnrse  on  July  3  I,  thus 
Qpcninfi  for  himself  the  main  road  up  the  Seine  to  Paris. 

By  September  !  a  lar^  Bui^undian  army  had  assembled 
at  Troyes,  and  a  still  larger  force  had  gathered  round  the 
dauphin  at  Montereau.  Duke  John  invited  his  cousin  to  visit 
him^  in  order  to  draw  up  their  joint  plan  of  operations,  but  the 
dauphin  declined,  and  suggested  that  the  meeting  should  lake 
place  in  his  own  camp.  AccordingI/,  on  September  9,  Bur- 
gundy rode  over  to  Montereau  with  an  escort  of  a  few  hundred 
lances;  the  interview  was  to  take  place  on  ihe  bridge  of  that 
town.  As  he  knelt  to  do  homage  to  his  cousin,  Tanneguy 
Duchatel  hewed  him  down  with  a  battle-axe  ere  he  could  rise 
from  his  obeisance.  One  other  of  the  Burgundian  knights  waa 
slain,  the  rest  seized  and  thrown  into  chains.  This  was  on  the 
whole  the  worst  case  of  "murder  under  tryst''  that  modem 
history  records,  Ctiarlcs  |>aid  ftir  his  fcml  dred  by  many  years 
of  misery  and  disaster.  But  France,  not  he,  was  the  greater 
sufferer.  It  took  twenty  years  of  bitter  war  to  undo  the  re- 
sults of  the  murder  of  Montereau. 

The  duke's  assassination  tran^^formed  the  aspect  of  the 
domestic  politics  of  France.  Looking  round  for  a  rival  to  set 
against  the  treacherous  dauphin*  the  leaders  of  the  Burgundian 
faction  saw  that  Henry  of  England  was  the  one  claimant  on 
whose  aid  they  might  count  m  the  work  of  revenge.  If  they 
were  prepared  to  accept  a  foreign  lord,  they  could  make  certain 
of  crushing  the  murderer  of  Montereau.  Preposterous  as  was 
Henrys  claim  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  he  was  ready  to  marry  the 
Princess  KatharinCj  and  his  sons  at  least  would  be  half  French. 
Within  a  few  days  after  the  fatal  9th  of  September  the  citizens 
of  Paris  sent  to  negotiate  a  truce  with  him.  He  gave  them 
back  fair  words,  but  pu.shed  nearer  to  the  city  and  occupietl 
Meulan  and  St.  Gcrmains.  But  the  attitude  of  the  young  Duke 
Philip  of  Bur^ndy  was  even  more  important.  After  assum- 
ing the  reins  of  power  in  Flanders  and  ArloiSf  he  called  to- 
gether, on  October  rS,  a  general  congress  of  his  party  at  Arras, 
at  which  representatives  from  Paris  were  present.  It  voted 
that  peace  should  be  made  with  England  on  any  terms  that 
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,  ^.t.i.LJ  \^t  tht  biner  end     Rmnge  icx  his  £ittKi^s 


«M  t!fte  'Ktv  tbcMi^i  ih4t  Alkxl  PbffipTs  maad.     Dnnng 

k^^^ly^m  IthWino  hv  hkd  ibown  jomcdugHit  it  hiftlortucas 

f^c^  ^^kt  hml  (fitly  b«cQ  prtvemed  bj^  fam  bun  joniEig  Al- 

^■«IW*  AflncoiKl     Hu  patriotic  impulses  had  notr 

^  ^  ^  --iy  <dncht<t     Yet,  sa  fifteenth  centory  sovereigns 

^■va  ft  MwfciwkMM  prinop.      Because  he  cccnpared 

.  \\U  Sit  fAlhcT,  aivl  because  he  te^s  a  lenient  master 

ulpi-JnUlnitor.  his  subjecti  cDnfcrred  on  him  tbc 

L-f  E'hiJip  the  Good.     But  he  was  by  no  means 

I        I  'i;:    irii}*ilion.  and  cannot  be  considered  a 

H^J-     I  '.  unjH'    I  (IIrt  rjf  chivalry  OT  of  Ihe  Christian 

<  .<         Wu  ■hall  br  at  a  iiMi<i  to  ducovcr  where  his  ''goodness  " 

'">k  whiVt  <«>  tell  the  miserable  story  of  his  dcal- 

'■'    I'l .  UllhAppy  kinnwitmjvn  Jacquclaine  of  HainauJt 

\\Wi  (hv  ino4Hiii|[  at  Afrais  Duke  Philip  sent  ambassadors 

^1 44vJ|  KMiM  H^nry;  a  Irucc  wan  concluded  which  embraced 

mrift  Vi|l  «)1  llu--  |«rlH  of   J'^mnce  that  lay  in  the   Burgiindian 

"IfMliMnv^     \\\  Niivvinbcr  the  t^H  of  Warwick  and  the  Oishop 

r    1'  .  Iu^|«f  yttAA  «  vlait  to  the  duke,  who  frankly  told  them 

i<  '  t-    w*fc*  ^Vft^MKl  to  give  the  hand  of  his  cousin  Katharine 

Ui  ii\ii  kiiiif,  Hiiil  to  itcognbv  him  a.^  the  heir  of  Charles  YL 

I  liti  dauj^iin  aihl    hU  hrfr^  «hoiiU!   Ixr  formally  disinherited. 

I  Ul*   L«^lM4J   ttmti  L4Uiw<1l>1,   it  was  agreed  that  the  high  con- 

W<fc«-^Uiu  I'MilU'*  ^h'lkiUI  nuvt  at  Troye?*  in  the  fol]ow[ng  spring, 

V44  ittllio  Uw  iU»UiU  ol  «  tiwty,  and  to  celebrate  the  iong- 

I  lu'  wlnlrJ  |^Hv«\1  by  wilhckiil  incident;  the  murder  of 
M^iiitMii^u  Imd  Uunt'tl  Kin|£  tlcnry'.s  claim  to  the  French  crown 
liUlH  tt  thing  t\k  tip  bArtcnnt  awmy  tor  lands  or  hard  cash  into  a 
UiiHlUli>  imlitv>  Mv  hikI  hU  tttlrairinc  objects  at  home  were 
^\  (Vv  K^Luht  tU  Uiltm(«haiU  expectation.  The  Engli^  par- 
mUit'Ut,  wn^h  tuvl  w\  t.X:tobe«  t6,  1419.  readily  granted  all 
\U  \\\^\W\\  iw^utMt«  Kv  inni  and  money.  The  only  jarring 
\\\W  tU«  H  ^t^Mui^  ifehkh  fctfokc  out  at  this  moment  between 
\^\\\  itS^\\  l*U  4ti*|vKi^\thrT.  thff  dowager  Queen  Joan.  She 
ti  't-hsl  s^ ''CQWlkHiABC  tbedotth  of  our  lord  the 

^4£h  aihI  honiUc  manner  that  c^n  be  con- 
^  V^t  Mw  k4i4^  ^il  l*ilWiimTiiT  phra«  it,  this  is  tiy  praclisng 
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sorceiy  to  his  detriment.     The  inform ation  against  her  wari   CHAP. 

laid  by  a  chaplain  whom  she  had  dismissed  from  her  household,  ^'' 
The  queen  appears  to  have  been  subjected  to  no  formal  trial, 
but  she  was  relegated  to  Pevensey  Castle,  and  shut  up  there 
for  more  than  two  years,  till  in  July,  1422,  Henry,  then  on  his 
deathbed,  ordered  her  to  be  released  and  to  be  restored  to  her 
former  estate.  After  the  breaking  up  of  the  parliament  John 
of  Bedford  surrendered  his  post  of  "  lieutenant  of  the  realm  of 
England/' and  prepared  to  cross  to  France  to  join  the  king. 
He  was  to  be  replaced  by  his  younger  brother,  Humphrey  of 
Gloucester — a  change  for  the  worse  in  every  respect,  as  the 
nation  was  soon  to  discover. 

When  March,  1 430,  had  begun,  the  young  Duke  of  Bur^ndy 
marched  for  Troyes,  the  appointed  tryst ing- place.  Queen  Isa- 
bean  brought  out  her  husband  and  daughter  to  meet  him. 
She  made  no  difficulty  whatever  about  accepting  the  bai^m 
that  Philip  had  made  with  the  English,  Indeed  she  bore  her 
son  the  dauphin  such  bitter  hatred  that  she  showed  unseemly 
joy  at  the  prospect  of  his  disinheritance.  Some  weeks  later 
the  King  of  England  arrived  at  Troyes  ;  he  marched  hy  St. 
Denis  and  Provios,  avoiding  Paris>  which  he  did  not  wish  to 
enter  till  he  was  sure  of  his  position.  On  May  20  he  presented 
himself  before  Charles  VI,  and  Isabcau  ;  the  former  was  in  one 
of  his  lucid  intervals,  aiid  to  the  surprise  of  the  English  "  bore 
himself  prudently  enough,  and  like  a  king  ".  Charles  repeated, 
quite  sanely,  the  greetings  and  promises  that  were  put  in  his 
mouth,  and  when  Henry  went  over  the  details  of  the  treaty 
with  Bu^undy  and  the  French  council  hardly  any  changes  were 
made.  On  the  following  day  the  document  wm  recited  and 
formally  signed  in  the  cathedral  of  Troyes.  Henry  obtained 
all  that  he  wished  in  the  way  of  practical  profit,  while  Queen 
Isabeau  and  Duke  Philip  got  nothing  save  their  revenge  on  the 
dauphin,  Henry,  *'our  very  dear  and  wcU-belovcd  son,"  was 
declared  by  King  Charles  to  be  his  heir  and  appointed  regent, 
"  because  we  are  for  the  greater  pari  of  our  time  prevented  by 
ill-health  from  giving  to  the  affairs  and  governance  of  our  realm 
the  care  that  they  deserve  ".  On  the  other  hand,  Henry  pledged 
himself  to  abandon  during  the  life  of  Charles  all  clainis  on  the 
French  throne  and  to  style  himself  '*  heir  of  France"  and  no 
more.     He  also  consented  to  receive  the  Princess  Katharine 
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UK  wfthuiM  A  ^amtt  in  money,  since  she  broi^t  aU  France  with 
bttnaaOMCTia^ixvtkKv  A  sliorc  psr^grapb  di^nlvrTUd.  "for 
(Uh  rtKmhMsL  chmnv  Chwlt;*.  who  calls  himself  Dauphin  rf 
V*«WKl*«^  Ihc  moef^  interesting  clauses  of  the  treat)-  wirrc 
tbMft  w4i^^  ^InUt  vith  the  go^-emment  of  France.  Il  w-as  a 
IMVLW  ^'f  ihe  i>\xi  cmwns.  not  an  incorporatiori  or 
«4' the  vAHVvtJtulions  of  France  and  England  which 
*•»  \\«tnA(iBitaL  Kach  ■«■**  to  preserve  its  own  laws,  hlaeitics, 
«MMi^  md  WtCOk  itcither  being  In  any  way  subject  to  the 
oMm^  HtMV  W«S  »  ^^■^^'«m  in  France  with  the  ad\ice  and 
«M«V<iNlt  of  l*w  »hiv*  «*ites  of  the  realm.  The  parliament  of 
tVrt*  t!Nu  IwX^finbnT  as  the  swj»r^mc  legal  authority,  and  W3s  to 
uttthftt  iMlhilif;  Ihii  Frvttch  h\v  \i.u  A^imiiitstered.  No  mention 
h  inMle  vS  wcvt  ifnvnU  of  land  or  sovereignties  to  Philip  of  Bur- 
ll\iml>  ;  |v\>bAh1y  some  secret  pledge  was  given  that  he  should 
IM  uo  iini^Wftrdcd. 

If,  by  3K>me  alTflf^  chance,  King  Henry's  experiment  had 
■lnvtrrW,  if  southern  France  had  been  conquered  and  the 
l,HnlLl^Uiu1l  dynflsty  established  at  Paris,  it  is  hard  to  guess 
h*nv  hia  nnlivc  realm  would  have  fared.  *'  The  greater  alwaj's 
di'ttvv*  tho  le-*is,"  and  the  danger  was  that  England  might  be 
Kovcinrd  w  a  defiendency  of  France,  and  English  interests  be 
RulioidiiiateJ  by  thi:ir  ccmmon  king  to  those  o(  hts  larger  and 
wrallhit^r  continental  domain.  The  danger  never  arose,  b^ausc 
lUnvy  died  young;  if  he  had  survived  to  extend  his  sway  to 
IhtT  MutlilerraneHU  and  the  Pyrenees,  his  successor,  brought  up 
|)y  U  j^'rtsiii'h  motluT  and  French  courtiers,  would  not  long  have 
rclaiiiwl  biJth  rciilms-  The  days  were  now  past  when  a  foreign 
kln^p  tJUe  Ileiiry  II.  or  Richard  I.,  who  spent  most  of  his  time 
Ahli'tif^li  would  have  been  obeyed  by  his  English  subjects. 
HoDiy*^  dream  was  a  vain  imagining,  sinning  against  the 
Iflffrmd   Cu'lsi  nf  rmlional  life  and   consciousness. 

Stiiiinrly  unconscious  of  the  essential  futility  of  his  magnifi- 

Ifanl  |jlan,  Henry  hastened  to  complete  the  treaty  of  Troycs  by 
b^<idt1int{  IliL"  i'rincess  Katharine.  The  marriage  took  place  on 
jnMv  J  ,  two  thyi  later  Henry,  the  least  uxorious  of  spouses, 
lull  hift  wife  in  charge  of  her  mother,  and  moved  out  accom- 
IHUk'il  Uy  I'lulip  of  Hurgundy,  to  lay  siege  to  Sens,  the  nearest 
^mmm\  i'i  Ihu  duiiphin's  parly.  It  surrendered  on  the  sixth 
dft^,  iitiil  the  allied  army  moved  down  the  Yonne  to   Mon- 
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tereau,  a  place  wliich  the  duke  was  most  anxious  to  capture,  CHAP, 
as  his  father's  bndy  was  lying  in  a  dishonourable  grave  within 
its  walk  The  place  made  a  better  defence  than  had  bens, 
but  on  the  23rd  the  lower  town  was  taken  by  escalade-  The 
governor  retired  into  the  castle  and  refused  to  yield,  though  the 
king  hanged  sixteen  or  eighteen  pri^>ners  of  gentle  blood  in 
front  of  his  gate  to  terrify  him  into  surrender — an  indefensible 
act  of  cruelty.  Yet  eight  days  after  he  allowed  the  garrison  to 
evacuate  the  castle  under  terms,  Bui^ndy  took  up  his  father's 
corpse,  and  went  off  to  bury  it  at  Dijon ;  bui  he  left  a  con- 
tingent with  the  king,  who  moved  on  to  Melun,  Here  the 
Sieur  de  Barbason  and  Louis  of  Bourbon  made  an  obstinate 
resistance  for  eighteen  weeks,  expecting  every  day  to  be  suc- 
coured by  the  dauphin,  who  had  mustered  a  la^e  army  at 
Bourges.  But  thai  miserable  prince  seemed  stricken  with  a 
sort  of  moral  paralysis  ever  since  the  day  on  which  he  mur- 
dered John  the  Fearless.  He  lingered  hopelessly,  t>uthide  striking 
distance  of  the  English,  ever  about  to  start  yet  ne\er  starting. 
On  November  17  Melun  was  starved  out;  the  king  imposed 
hard  terms;  the  governor  De  Barbazan  was  imprisoned  for 
majiy  years;  two  monks  and  a  number  of  the  garrison  were 
hanged,  among  them  several  Scottish  men-at-arms,  Henry  had  ' 
sent  to  England  for  the  captive  king  James^  and  brought  him 
to  the  siege,  apparently  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  ac- 
cuse Scottish  prisoners  of  treason^  for  bearing  arms  against  Iheir 
own  sovereign.  For  there  were  nt>w  many  Scots  in  the  dauphin's 
ranks ;  a  contingent  had  come  over  in  1419,  and  a  still  larger 
body  had  now  arrived  under  the  Earl  of  Buchan  and  Archibald, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas, 

After  the  fall  of  Melun  King  Henry  entered  Paris  for  the 
firet  time,  riding  in  state  with  his  father-in-law  on  his  right 
hand  and  Philip  of  Ruigmidy  on  his  lefL  Five  days  later  (he 
States  General  were  summoned  to  meet  him  ;  the  attendance 
was  thin,  but  the  assembly,  such  as  it  was,  duly  ratified  the 
treaty  of  Troyes.  Henry's  personal  bearing  does  not  seem 
to  have  pleased  the  Parisians :  they  thought  him  formal, 
haughty,  and  dictatorial,  and  French  chroniclers  relate  many 
anecdotes  to  illustrate  his  impolitic  arrogance.  The  main  ac- 
cusations against  him  are  that  he  failed  to  show  proper  de- 
ference to  the  unfortunate  Charles  VI.,  and  that  he  appointed 
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CHAP,  several  Englishmen  to  official  posts  under  the  French  crown^ 
^'  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  late  treaty.  Having  kept  his 
Christmas  at  Paris,  Henry  handed  over  the  chaise  of  his  army 
to  his  brother  Clarence,  and  set  nut  on  December  iy  for  Eng- 
land, where  he  had  not  been  seen  for  three  years  and  a  half. 
Already  men  were  bcginnrng-  to  murmur  at  the  practical  incon- 
veniences of  his  absence.  In  the  parliament  which  Humphrey 
of  Gloucester  summoned  in  December,  1420,  the  houses  made 
bitter  complaints  that  all  legislation  was  now  hung  u^j  for  months 
while  the  royal  assent  was  being  obtained,  and  petilinned  for 
the  renewal  of  an  old  statute  of  Edward  HI.,  by  which  it  had 
been  enacCed  that  none  of  the  ancient  liberties  of  England  should 
be  impaired  by  the  fact  that  the  king  had  acquired  a  foreign 
crown. 

But  the  moment  that  Henry  had  crossed  to  Dover  his 
personal  ascendency  reasserted  itself,  the  murmurs  died  down, 
and  in  his  presence  nothing  was  heard  but  loyal  acclamations. 
Having  crowned  his  wife  at  Westminster  on  February  23,  he 
took  her  for  a  leisurely  progress  through  the  midlands  and  the 
north,  and  was  lying  near  Beverley  when  on  April  10  he  re- 
ceived news  of  a  great  disaster  in  France.  The  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence, disturbed  by  the  activity  of  the  dauphin's  bands  on  the 
southern  borders  of  Normandy,  had  marehed  with  5,000  or  6,000 
men  to  drive  them  ofT.  They  retired  before  him  towards  the 
Loire;  but,  determined  to  bring  them  to  action,  Duke  Thomas 
pursued  them  across  Maine,  and  on  March  2\  heard  that  he  was 
within  a  long  day's  march  of  their  camp  at  Baugd.  With  un- 
wise haste  lie  urged  on  his  advance  till  he  had  wearied  out  his 
infantry,  who  were  straggling  miles  behind  him  when  he  came 
upon  the  enemy.  Forgetting  that  all  the  victories  of  the  Englidi 
in  the  Hundred  Years*  War  had  been  won  by  the  judicious  com- 
bination of  the  archer  and  the  man-at-arras,  Clarence  refused  to 
wait  for  hifi  infantry,  crossed  the  river  Couenon  and  fell  upon 
the  French  with  his  horsemen  alone.  But  the  enemy,  under 
the  Scottish  Earl  of  Buchan  and  the  Lord  nf  La  Fayette,  out- 
numbered the  English  lances  by  two  to  one  ;  they  turned 
fiercely  upon  their  wcarietl  pursuers,  rode  them  down  bya  sudden 
chai^^  and  drove  them  into  the  river.  The  whole  of  Clarence's 
force  was  taken  or  «Iain,  He  himself  perished,  and  with  him 
Lord  Roos  and  Sir  Gilbert  Umphraville ;  the  Earl  of  Hunting- 
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don,  Lord  Fitzwalter,  John  Beaufort  Earl  of  Somerset^  and  his 
brother  Edmund  were  made  prisoners.  The  French  retired 
with  their  captives,  and  when  the  Kngli^ih  infantry,  undtr  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  came  up  at  dusk,  they  could  do  nothing  save 
bury  the  slain. 

After  this  victory  reinforcements  came  swarming  in  to  the 
dauphin's  bands  from  every  side;  they  forced  Salisbury  to 
rettre  into  Normandy,  and  then  laid  siege  to  Chartres,  the 
southermast  town  which  acknowledged  the  Knglish  "heir  of 
France"  and  adhered  Ic  the  Burgundian  cause.  This  news 
recalled  Henry  from  England;  if  he  tarried,  the  enemy  m^ht 
be  at  the  gates  of  Paris.  Accordingly,  he  raised  a  great  loan — 
resorting  for  the  first  and  only  time  to  this  evil  and  unconsti- 
tutional practice — levied  all  the  reinforcements  that  he  could 
collect,  and  rccrosHcd  the  Channel  The  l^t  sentences  of  the 
chronicler  Adam  of  Usk,  who  closed  his  annals  just  at  the 
moment  of  Henry^s  departure,  are  a  witness  that  there  was 
alrcady  much  discontent  afoot  "  Our  Lord  the  King,  after 
rending  every  man  throughout  the  realm  who  has  money,  now 
returns  to  France.  Woe  is  me!  mighty  men  and  the  treasure 
of  the  realm  will  be  forcdone  about  this  business.  And  indeed 
the  grievous  exactions  from  the  people  are  accompanied  by 
murmurs  and  smothered  curses,  I  pray  that  my  liege  lord  may 
not  become  partaker,  along  with  C^sar  and  Alexander,  Hector, 
and  Cyrus,  and  Judas  the  Maccabec,  of  the  sword  of  the  wrath 
of  the  Lord,"  '  The  foreboding  was  justified.  Thirteen  months 
later  Henry  was  dead,  cut  off,  not  like  Julius  by  the  dagger  or 
like  Judas  by  the  sword,  but  worn  out  like  Alexander  by  the 
fever  that  follows  incessant  campaigning  pursued  with  a  reckless 
disregard  of  the  laws  of  health. 

Henry  landed  at  Calais  with  1,000  lances  and  4,ocx>  archers, 
and  marched  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  July  4,  As  soon  as 
Duke  Philip  and  the  Burgundians  should  have  come  up,  it  was 
his  intention  to  raise  the  siege  of  Chartres,  and,  if  pos*iihle,  to 
force  the  dauphin  to  a  battl&  But  the  moment  that  Henry 
had  beer  joined  by  Burgundy,  and  was  reported  to  be  moving 
forward,  his  evasive  foe  decamped  from  in  front  of  Chartres, 
crossed  the  Loire,  and  did  not  halt  till  he  had  reached  Tours. 
The  king  followed  him,  capturing  on  his  way  Dreux,  and  other 
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CHAPh  fortresses,  till  he  reached  Beaiigcncy,  when  finding  it  was  hope- 
'*'■  less  to  expect  cither  to  catch  the  datiphin  or  to  tempt  him  to 
battle^  he  abandoned  the  chase  and  returned  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris.  Having  pushed  back  the  enemy  behind  the 
r.oire,  he  had  now  leisure  to  take  fn  hand  the  sieges  of  the  few 
hostile  fortresses  that  still  remained  unsubdued  in  the  Isle 
de  France.  Of  these  Meaux  was  the  chief:  Henry  sat  down 
before  it  on  October  6,  1421,  The  governor,  the  Bastard  of 
Vaurus,  was  fighting  with  a  halter  round  his-  neck-  He  was 
wont  to  hang  all  Burgundian  prisoners  on  a  great  elm  in  front 
of  the  city  gale,  and  the  king  had  sworn  that  he  should  have  no 
quarter  With  this  inducement  to  defend  himself  the  Bastard 
held  out  till  the  lant  extremity.  He  was  favoured  by  the 
weather;  a  winter  of  excessive  rain  twice  flooded  out  the 
English  trenches,  and  once  carried  away  the  bridge  of  txiaLs 
which  connected  the  two  halves  of  the  army.  The  besiegers 
died  by  hundreds  of  dysentei-y  and  rheumatic  fever  in  their 
water-logged  camps,  but  Henry  would  not  stir  from  his  postj 
and  when  spring  came  round,  and  Burgundfan  reinforcements 
refilled  his  wasted  ranks,  the  garrison  began  to  dL-spafr  In 
Marchf  1422.  the  Bastard  was  forced  to  evacuate  the  half  of  the 
town  which  lies  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Mame;  by  the  end 
of  April  the  soutliem  half  was  also  untenable,  and  on  May  10 
he  surrendered  at  discretion. 

The  king  hanged  him  at  once  on  his  own  elm-tree,  three  other 
knights  were  sent  to  Paris  to  be  beheaded,  and  a  number  of  the 
garrison  were  abo  put  to  death  \  some  of  these  were  Scots,  who 
were  executed  on  the  theory  that  they  were  traitors  to  their  own 
king,  who  had  been  present  in  the  English  camp;  others  were 
FrcTJchmen  who  had  sworn  allegiance  to  Henry  and  then  broken 
their  oath  ;  others  again  were  merely  men  who  had  made  them- 
selves prominent  in  the  defence — even  a  trumpeter  who  had 
brayed  offensively  at  the  king  from  the  walls  was  included  in 
the  proscription  list  The  rest  of  the  defenders  were  imprisoned, 
;ind  finally  admitted  to  ransum.  The  king  showed  himself  more 
merciless  than  ever  before ;  he  was  incensed  at  the  length  of  the 
siege,  and  at  the  expense  of  life  that  it  had  cost  him.  More- 
over, he  was  fretful  and  peevish  from  ill-health,  for  he  had  con- 
tracted a  d/senteric  ailment  from  the  cold  in  the  trencher, 
which  he  could  not  shake  off.     He  trusted  that  it  would  pass 
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away  on  Ihe  arrival  of  suminer,  but  it  grew  steadily  worse,    chap, 
Nex-ertheless,  he  was  still  able  to  sit  his  horse,  attend  councils, 
and  discharge  business. 

Politically  his  position  had  never  been  stronger;  the  French 
nobles  were  beginning,  one  by  one,  to  come  in  and  swear 
allegianco,  Compi^gnc^  the  dauphin's  greatest  stronghold  in 
the  north,  surrendered  without  needing  a  siege,  so  great  had 
been  the  impression  made  by  the  fall  of  Meaux.  On  May  26 
the  queen  came  over  from  Kngland»  bringing  with  her  an  infanl 
son,  the  future  Henry  VL.  whom  she  had  borne  at  Windsor  on 
December  6,  1421.  ft  seemed  that  the  perpetuation  of  tiie 
new  d)Tiasly  was  insured.  But  the  days  of  its  founder  were 
niimbenfri  :  sonn  after  his;  wife's  arrival  King  Henry's  ailment 
took  a  sharp  turn  for  the  worse,  he  grew  terribly  emaciated,  lost 
the  power  to  sleep  and  to  retain  nourishment,  and  found  that 
the  simplest  business  overtaxed  his  strength.  His  condition 
was  already  desperate  when  a  sudden  alarm  that  the  dauphin 
had  invaded  Bui^ndy  and  laid  siege  to  Cosne  roused  him  from 
his  growing  lethargy.  He  ordered  his  troops  to  march  for 
Melun,  and  promised  to  follow  them  in  a  few  days.  He  rode 
in  a  horse-litter  from  Senlis  to  Corbeii,  where  his  symptoms 
grew  so  bad  that  on  July  26  he  had  to  take  to  his  bed.  The 
army  went  on  without  him,  and  scared  away  the  dauphin,  but 
he  hini?fl:lf  was  put  In  a  barge  on  the  Seine,  and  carried  to  the 
castle  of  Vinccnncs,  his  last  resting  place. 

At  Vincennes  Henry  lay  for  three  weeks,  growing  daily 
feebler,  yet  conscious  to  the  last.  He  was  aware  that  his  end 
was  near,  and  heartbroken  at  the  prospect  of  the  failure  of  his 
great  enterprise,  for  he  well  knew  that  altliough  he  hiLnsclf 
might  have  accomplished  the  conquest  of  France,  it  was  more 
than  doubtfLl  whether  the  ministers  of  his  infant  son  would  be 
able  to  keep  up  the  stru^le  with  success.  It  was  time  to  make 
his  political  testament,  and  he  called  up  his  brother  Bedford 
from  the  campaign  in  Burgundy,  and  summoned  hi;^  half-uncle 
Exeter,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  other  councillors  to  his  bedside. 
In  their  presence  his  will  was  revised  and  sealed,  with  a  blotted 
codicil  in  his  own  hand.  He  made  careful  provision  for  the 
payment  of  his  debts,  and  pardoned  his  enemies,  dirticting  resti- 
tution to  be  made  to  those  of  them  whom  he  might  have  wronged, 
The  chief  of  these  last  was  his  step-mother  Joan,  all  of  whose 
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«tat»  were  f«!CtorGd     FioaBj'  he  delivered  Itk  bdt 

Ui  Bedfurd  and  Exeter,  witb  a  vrfiemefti 
was  neither  ambitioD  sor  Tungkiry  tita!  had  led  tiiTT>  imn 
French  war.  but  a  gem&ae  deairr  to  assert  a  '^'*""- 
He  ackno»'iedged  no  resporiHicnlity  for  the  bjood 
war,  and  chained  hw  heirs  tt>  contuiue  ii  tt-  the 
consigned  to  Bedford  the  govcfTtancc  of  ri>e  doi^iv  rf 
nutndy.  and  the  it^ency  of  Frsmce  also,  tttrleg^  fi  im^fl  A%m^^ 
that  the  Duke  c>f  Buigatid?'  ^tmld  claitB  rt  If  H^p  ^^^^ 
such  a  demand,  be  advised  that  it  should  be  ocmoBded.  %m 4k 
cardinal  point  of  K-  r  >iky  mu^  be  to  keep  Biugmidr  tm 

the  ri^l   sid*      > "  ^iT  Glonce*aw  idioidd  fame  tfe  le- 

gericy  of  Eng;-::  ■  .  jgethcj  with  I_,ordFiTxHi^i^rfS«" 

Walter  Hungcrford.  w*£  to  be  entniated  «-idi  tbc  cssudy  of 
his  infant  successor^      He  charged  his  coam^il  to 
withChaffcs<7f  Vftkns.  "oral  least  do  peace  that 
Normandy  to  my  (air  son  as  an  English  prnriwirw  **. 
he  recommended  that  the  c^Aivc  [>Likc  of  OrloMK 
be  reka.^  from  prison  till  Ibc  yoong  kvg  slnsld  hwe 
years  of  discrttion. 

Aft«-  giving  these  cooodk  Henry  "turned  his  tniiid  sw^y 
from  earthly  thiogB."  and  devoted  his  failing  sti^r^iii  to  le- 
I>giou>t  exTTuisei.  On  the  afternoon  of  August  3 1  hi«  phy^rnns 
warned  him  tliat  be  h^  only  a  few  hcun  to  live.  After  dus 
he  kept  hb  confessor  and  his  diaplains  at  his  bedside,  repeat- 
ing the  penitential  psalms  When  they  came  to  the  e^fataorih 
verse  of  Psalm  U.  and  were  repeatif^  the  voids  mdijkii 
muroi  Hi^f^saJ^m  be  paused  himself,  and  observed  that  if  God 
had  granted  him  tlie  conquest  of  Fiance,  it  had  always  been  fafi 
intention  to  lead  a  crusade  and  restore  Jcnisalem  to  ChristED- 
dooL  He  did  not  speak  ^ain  till  he  was  at  his  last  gasp,  when, 
as  if  answering  some  accuser  or  evil  spirit,  he  said  clearly,  "  Yoo 
lie,  you  lie;  my  portion  is  with  the  Lord  Jesus,"  after  which, 
muttering  ''in  manui  iuas  Dtnnine"  \^  "made  a  most  pcHcct 
and  devout  end". 

ITiu-s  died  Henry  of  Monmouth,  whom  Frenchmen  called 
Henri  le  Conquerant,  true  to  the  last  to  the  r^d  scheme  of 
policy  and  piety  which  he  had  chosen  for  himself  on  the  night 
of  bis  accession  to  the  throne  ten  years  before.  He  had 
schooled  his  hot  temper  to  paticn*^  and   his  once  undisci- 
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plined  desires  to  abstinence,  indeed,  he  had  displayed  all  the  CHAP, 
formal  virtues  and  some  of  the  spiritual  ones.  From  the  day  '^^' 
that  his  father  died  he  had  shown  himself  chaste^  abstemious, 
patient,  cuurieous,  a  gttod  master  and  a  faithful  fnend.  But 
there  was  something  hard  and  narrow  about  him  -.  he  cannot 
be  called  a  sympathetic  character.  His  ambition  was  ruthless, 
and  when  it  came  into  collision  with  the  dictates  of  pity  or 
ma^animity  always  prevailed  over  them.  It  seems  almost  in- 
credible that  he  can  ever  have  believed  in  his  own  heart  that 
his  claim  lo  the  French  crown  was  sounds  Yet  he  prntested 
with  his  dying  breath  that  he  held  it  Just,  and  he  was  not  a 
man  whose  word,  even  in  a  less  awful  moment,  could  be 
disregarded,  ApparentJy  he  must,  by  some  tortuous  casuistry, 
have  ar^ed  himself  into  this  strange  belief  But  the  sancti- 
monious phraseulogy  of  his  correspondence  with  the  unhappy 
Charles  VI-  in  1415  is  repulsive;  and  his  repeated  statement 
to  French  ambassadors  thai  he  regarded  himself  aa  God'a 
chosen  instrument  for  the  chastisement  of  a  wicked  natron 
contrasts  most  unhappily  with  the  double-faced  and  shifty 
diplomacy  that  he  was  emplnying  against  them  all  the  time. 
The  selected  tool  of  Providence  should  not  indulge  in  such 
tricks. 

Not  lesa  displeasing  to  the  modem  mind  is  Henry's  de- 
liberate cruelty.  Such  acts  as  the  slaughter  of  the  prisoners  at 
Agincourt  might  perhaps  be  excused  as  a  military  necessity. 
The  hanging  of  such  persons  as  Alain  Blanchard  or  the  Bastard 
of  Vaurus,  brave  enemies,  but  men  who  had  violated  the 
common  laws  of  war,  was  cxcucabl^.  Nor  must  we  lay  too 
much  stress  on  the  burning  of  Lollards — the  work  of  an  honest 
fanatic — though  such  a  case  as  that  of  the  twice-burned  Badby  * 
provokes  a  natural  indignation.  Far  wor^c  than  all  these  was 
the  numerous  executions  of  persons  who  had  committed  no 
other  crime  save  that  of  irritating  Henry  by  their  stubborn 
resistance,  such  as  the  knights  executed  at  Paris  in  May,  14221 
the  Scots  taken  at  Melun  and  Meaux,  and  certain  gunners 
hailed  simply  because  their  artillery  had  done  him  harm,^ 
Yet  worse  slill  was  the  reserving  for  special  punishment  of  men 
who  liad  wounded  Henry's  personal  dignity  by  insults,  such  as 
the  vicar-general  Livet,  who  paid  for  his  curse  by  yeare  of 

^  5o«  p-  ^Jza.  *  Sec  Eliribam,  Vit^  Hearici,  p.  32S, 
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prison,  or  the  wretched  trumpeter  at  Meaux,  Such  ebullitions 
of  spite  would  be  natural  enough  in  an  ordinary  medieval  kmg, 
but  Kenry  |.>osed  as  the  mirror  of  knighthood  and  the  exponent 
of  the  Christian  graces. 

Though  endowed  with  so  much  ability  and  so  many  noble 
qualities  Henry  of  Monmouth  made  a  grievous  mistake  in 
choosing  his  lifes  work.  No  one  but  a  great  general  and 
diplomatist  could  have  involved  his  nation  and  his  dynasty  in 
such  an  unhappy  predicament  a.s  that  m  which  he  left  them. 
England  was  not  strong  enough  to  conquer  France,  yet  Henry 
had  achieved  so  much  of  the  impossible  that  he  forced  his  heirs 
to  pursue  the  phantom  of  final  success  for  thirty  3J^ars  of  un- 
ending strife.  And  by  the  time  thai  France  was  lost,  England 
had  grown  so  factious,  ^^  savage  and  unreasonable,  in  the 
demoraltiing  war  of  conquest,  that  her  people  turned  to  rend 
each  other  with  that  same  disrt^ard  of  national  duty  and 
common  patriotism  that  they  had  been  wont  to  sneer  at  In  the 
Burgundians  and  Armagnacs  of  France.  For  all  this  the  un- 
happy genius  of  Henry  of  Mocunnuth  was  mainly  responsible 


CHAPTER  XU. 

THE  EARLY  YEARS  OF  HENRY  VI. 

The  mortal  illness  of  Henry  V.  had  draped  oti  for  so  mary  chap. 
weeks  that  his  brothers  had  time  to  make  preparations  for  the  ^''' 
results  of  his  decease.  In  France  the  crisis  passed  over  without 
the  least  signs  of  trouble,  Philip  of  Burgundy  gave  no  inti- 
mation of  a  desire  to  take  over  the  regency,  and  Bedford  was 
therefore  authorised,  under  his  brother's  wil[»  to  assume  the 
supreme  power.  He  confirmed  all  the  existing  French  officials 
in  their  posts,  caused  his  infant  nephew  to  be  duly  proclaimed 
as  "  heir  of  France  "  at  Paris,  held  a  short  and  friendly  confer- 
ence with  Burgundy,  and  then  gave  himself  over  to  the  duty 
of  attending  to  the  obsequies  of  his  brother.  He  himself  con- 
ducted as  far  as  Rouen  the  funeral  procession,  a  vdst  military 
and  heraldic  pageant.  At  Rouen  it  was  handed  over  to  Thomas 
Beaufort,  Uuke  of  Exeter,  who,  accompanied  by  the  widowed 
qlieen^  escorted  Ihc  hearse  to  Calais  and  Dover  The  proces- 
sion, travelling  by  ?low  stages,  spent  nearly  two  months  on  its 
way  to  Westminster,  On  November  il  Henry's  body  was 
laid  behind  die  liigh  altar,  hard  by  the  shrine  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  while  Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  Archbishop  Chichcle, 
fifteen  bishops,  and  all  the  peerage  of  England  stood  around 
with  tapers  in  their  hands  '*  weeping  for  such  a  king  as  England 
should  never  see  again  ". 

The  change  from  the  old  to  the  new  reign  _did  not  pass 
over  so  smoothly  in  England  as  in  France.  _Hurnphrcj^of 
Gloucester  was  viewed  with  suspicion  and  dislike  by  many 
members  of  the  council ;  chough  his  position  as  "warden  of 
the  realm  and  lieutenant  for  the  king"  had  been  confirmed 
by  the  dying  words  of  Henry  V.,  he  was  not  permitted  to 
assume  the  full  functions  of  regent     His  scifishj  arrogant,  and 
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CHAP-  captions  tonper  had  already*  roused  mstoj  enemies.  The  chief 
of  tbem  wsr  his  twr>  half-unctes,  BtsJicp  Bcnnforl  and  Thmuis. 
DnkcoTExcto.biA^sPriiiBfcauiKleaBdthc  Eariof  Waj- 
wick,  the  other  kadine  mentbcfs  of  the  cowiciL  seem  also  to 
have  been  estraoged  Erom  hi^  Tbey  began  tfacir  of^MMitton 
by  compeUiiig  hin  to  iiffMn*?^  puliaDient,  sot  b^'  his  own 
powT,  fant^ojJViuwimfiDL  When  the  bmscs  inet  on  Ntjvein- 
bcr  9  dieir  oppo«itioci  became  still  niorc  marked  It  led  to  a 
stabile  irhidi,  igoodng  the  will  of  the  ktc  kJng,  dedotd  John 
of  Bedford  protector  of  England  and  prndpal  oomseHor  of  the 
cxowTif  whenever  he  should  be  present  in  England.  So  long 
as  he  was  absent  hi^  brother  might  occupy'  hts  place,  and  act 
as  pr^?>tdent  of  the  coundL  Hurajrfirej'  was  tlios  made  a  mere 
hcutn-4ta£ns,  and  his  privileges  were  farther  limited  by  a  proviso 
that  the  council,  and  not  the  duke,  should  nomioatc  all  the  higher 
officials  of  justice  and  revenue.  The  council  in  short  was  to 
govern  vith  Gloucesttt  as  a  mere  tf^ure-bead.  Its  memben, 
in  addition  to  its  []resident,  were  the  two  Beaufofts^  Archbishop 
Chichcle,  three  other  prelates  the  Earls  of  March,  Warwick, 
Nottingham,'  Northumberland ^^  and  Westmorland,  three  barons 
and  two  knights.  This  fonned  a  powerful  and  reptesentahve 
body^  including  as  it  did  the  heads  of  the  three  families  that 
had  been  roost  dangerous  to  the  crown  in  the  days  of  Henry 
IV.,  the  heirs  of  Moitimer.  Mowt^ay  and  Percy,  all  now  loyal 
and  trusted  servants  of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

Even  before  his  first  parliament  had  tx^un  its  session^  Hairy  "1 
VI.  of  England  had  become  Henry  II.  of  France.  On  October  J 
1 1  his  demented  grandfather  had  died  in  Paris  '*  in  great  poverty 
and  half  foigottcr  ".  It  was  noted  with  rt^rct  by  the  Parisians 
that  no  single  prince  of  his  house  followed  his  hearse  to  Sl 
Denis,  the  chief  mourner  being  an  alien,  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
When  his  body  was  laid  in  the  royal  vault  Bern,  king-at-anns, 
solemnly  proclaimed  "  Henry,  by  the  gr^ce  of  God,  King  of 
France  and  England,  our  sovereign  lord,"  and  the  whole  as- 
sembly present  shouted  Vix/t  U  Roi !  As  long  as  Charks  VI. 
lived  Frenchmen  could  still  blind  themselves  to  the  real  import 

^  TbomftH  HcFwhny,  bcii  to  bi«  brother  vbo  periled  wivb  Archbishop 
SODpe  in  1405 ;  be  wu  ^erwudt  made  [lake  of  Norfolk. 

*  Himry  Pu^,  wtm  of  Ho<^iiir,  refltored  m  the  CBrMon  b^  Hctuy  V.  in 
MIS- 
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of  the  treaty  of  Troycs.  It  was  only  when  he  was  gone  that  chaPh 
the  LancasCtiar  usurpation  appeared  in  its  full  nakedness.  If  '^' 
the  rightful  heir  had  been  a  man  of  energy  and  ability  he  mij^ht 
now  have  found  his  op|x)rtuniCy.  But  the  younger  Charles 
seemed  destined  to  be  not  the  King  of  France  but,  as  was 
said  at  the  time,  the  King  of  Bourses.  He  seemed  unable  to 
take  any  enterprise  in  hand,  and  remained  the  inert  tool  of 
the  niffians  who  had  joined  in  the  crime  of  Montereaa  His 
advisers  at  this  time  were  Tanneguy  Duchfltel,  Jean  Louvet, 
president  of  Provence,  Guillaume  Champeaux,  Bishop  of  I,aon, 
and  Pierre  dc  Giac,  four  worthless  self-seekers,  who  peculated 
from  their  master's  meagre  treasury,  kept  his  armies  unpaid, 
and  used  their  power  to  oppress  their  personal  enemies.  No 
cue  wished  to  leave  the  Rurgundian  side  to  join  such  an  un- 
savoury party.  Charles  himself  failed  to  inspire  either  confi- 
dence or  liking.  He  was  a  weakly  young  man  of  twenty-one, 
with  a  lai^e  head,  short  legs,  the  lonf^  nose  and  sensual  lips 
of  the  Valois,  and  a  furtive  and  suspicious  air,  which  (as  nien 
noted)  had  never  left  him  since  Burgundy's  murder  Thecause 
of  the  "  King  of  Tioutges  "  was  undoubtedly  Lhat  of  the  national 
independence  of  France;  bul  never^  surely,  has  a  good  cause 
been  handicapped  by  such  a  miserable  leader  and  such  worthless 
counsellors. 

Set  over  against^  Charles  of  Vakifg  anr?  Ms  gang  was  a  states- 
man of  real  pDwerand  untiring  energy^  Backed  by  an  army  which 
had  learnt  Its  trade  in  seven  years  of  victor>\  John  of  Bedford 
was,  with  the  exception  of  his  eider  brother,  the  ablest  man 
whom  the  house  of  Flantagenet  had  produced  for  ox-er  a  cen- 
tury. As  a  soldier,  administrator,  and  diplomatist  he  was  almost 
the  equal  of  Henry  V.  ;  as  a  man  he  seems  superior,  because  he 
was  not  inspired  by  the  ruthless  personal  ambition  of  the  late 
king.  Bedford  had  not  chosen  his  own  career — he  was  carry- 
ing out  in  all  loyalty  a  task  imposed  upon  him.  It  was  an 
impossible  task,  but  he  came  far  nearer  to  achieving  the  im- 
possible than  might  have  been  expected.  Under  his  guiding 
hand  the  border  of  the  regions  that  acknowledged  King  Henry 
mo^'cd  slowly  forward  for  seven  years.  Bedford  lacked  some 
of  the  imperious  force  of  hiscldcr  brother.  On  the  other  hand, 
Henry  had  been  detested  by  his  French  subjects,  who,  though 
acknowledging  that  be  was  a  great  soldier  and  a  '*  giver  of 
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good  justice."  could  not  abide  his  haughty  and  formal  bearing, 
Bedford^  strange  as  it  may  ^ppeat^was- dear  to  the  whole  Bur- 
gundian  party.  *'  This  duke/'  writes  one  of  thejrjitirQniclers,^'  was 
a  strenuous  man,  humane  and  just,  who  loved  grea^jy  tho^e  of  the 
French  fwhltssi  who  adhered  to  himn  virtuously  striving  to  raise 
tfiem  to  honour  Wherefore,  as  long  aa  he  lived,  he  was  greatly  ad- 
mired and  cherished  by  bolh  Normans  and  French  of  his  party," 
As  long  as  Bedford  lived  the  English  army  was  paid  with 
some  approach  to  rt^larity;  pillage  was  punished,  evil  gov- 
ernors were  beheaded,  taxation  was  never  arbitrary,  the  coinage 
was  kept  pure  and  good.  The  French  archives  bear  witness 
to  his  never-ending  zeal  in  reforming  abuses  and  instituting 
reforms.  France  owed  him  the  improvement  of  the  procedure 
of  the  Parisiari  courts  of  justice,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
University  of  Caen.  He  was  scrupulous  in  carrying  out  the 
clauses  of  the  treaty  of  Troyes  which  stipulated  that  France 
should  be  self-governed.  In  his  council  of  regency  there  were 
only  two  English  members  to  fourteen  natives.  The  parlia- 
ments and  other  law  courts  were  careiully  recruited  wilh  French 
legists  only.  No  bishops  from  across  the  Channel  were  intruded 
into  French  sees.  Of  the  three  great  provinces  which  were 
wholly  in  the  *^ obedience*'  of  King  Henry,  two,  Champagne 
and  Picardy,  were  given  French  governors.  The  captain  of 
Paris  was  a  Frenchman,  that  same  Guy  le  Bouteliler  who  had 
once  defended  Rouen  against  Henry  V,  The  taxes,  no  doubt, 
were  heavy,  and  grew  heavier  as  the  years  went  on,  because 
the  power  to  pay  dwindled  with  the  interminable  protractioo 
of  the  war.  But  this  evil  had  not  yet  reached  an  acute  stage. 
In  1423  the  Anglo-Burgundian  partj'  was  high  in  spirit,  and 
hopeful  of  triumph.  It  co-operated  most  willingly  with  the 
regent ;  whenever  a  force  took  the  field  under  the  banner  of 
King  Henry,  the  English  were  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
and  trustworthy  body  of  French  auxiliaries.  The  estates,  duly 
summoned  to  Paris  or  Rouetij  made  liberal  grants,  and  at  this 
stage  of  the  war  the  money  was  still  forthcaming  when  it  was 
granted.  Not  the  least  successful  of  Bedford's  devices  for  win- 
ring  the  confidence  of  the  French  was  that  in  June,  1423,  he 
married  a  Burgundian  bride— Anne»  the  sister  of  Duke  Philip, 
a  lady  of  whose  virtues  the  contemporary  chronicles  speak  in 
terms  of  enthusiastic  admiration. 
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The  military  events  of  Bedford's  first  year  of  regency  display  CH 
the  spasmodic  and  inconsequent  character  which  was  the  main 
feature  of  the  five  years'  campaigning  that  followed  the  death 
of  Henry  V.  But  ihe  balance  of  advantage  was  on  the  Anglo- 
Bur^ndian  aide.  Bedford  set  himself  to  extirpate  the  dauphin's 
garrisons  in  the  north,  and  obtained  a  great  advantage  by  clear- 
ing out  the  ]ast  hostile  fortresses  of  ?icardy.  where  James  of 
Harcourt.  the  main  pillar  of  his  party,  was  dislodged  from  the 
strongholds  of  No>'elle^,  Rue,  and  Crotoyat  the  Somme  mouth. 
After  this  Guise,  La  Fere,  and  Nesle  on  the  border  of  flainault, 
Vk^rc  the  only  northern  towns  which  displayed  the  banner  of 
Charles  VM,  A  defeat  suflfcrcd  by  a  small  force  under  Sir 
John  de  la  Pole,  which,  raiding  in  Anjou,  was  destroj'ed  at  La. 
GraviJIe  on  September  26,  was  of  small  importance  compared 
with  Bedford's  solid  gains.  This  untoward  incident  passed 
almost  unnoticed,  because  a  greater  fight,  with  very  different 
rcsuliSf  occurred  in  the  previous  month.  Late  in  the  summer 
the  enemy  had  at  last  put  an  army  in  the  fields  the  core  of 
it  was  composed  of  Scottish  auxiliaries^  who  were  now  drift- 
ing across  to  France  in  great  numbers,  under  many  captains 
of  the  Douglas  faction.  This  host  laid  siege  to  Cravaiit,  on 
the  right  bank  tjf  the  Yonne,  one  of  the  outlying  bulwarks  of 
tbe  duch}'  of  Burgundy,  To  raise  the  siege  Bedford  msurhed 
in  person,  with  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and  Suffolk  and  a  large 
French  contingent  under  the  Marshal  Antoine  de  Tr>ulnngeon, 
He  found  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  a  defensive  position  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  Vonnc ;  but  the  river  was  fordablc,  and  the 
Anglo-Burgundians  waded  through  the  waist-deep  water,  and 
brought  their  foes  to  action  in  the  meadows  beyond.  A  flank 
attack  delivered  by  a  separate  party,  and  a  sally  by  the  garrison 
of  Cravant  turned  the  fate  of  the  day  in  favour  of  the  regent 
Many  of  the  Scots  were  slain,  including  Sir  Thomas  Swinton 
and  Sir  William  Hamilton,  while  their  constable  Sir  William 
Stewart  of  Damiey  and  the  Count  of  Venladour  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  total  loss  of  the  enemy  was  1,200  men — a 
number  that  they  could  ill  spare.  This  victory  of  August  I 
carried  the  frontier  of  King  Henry's  "obedience"  forward  in 
the  NiN-ernois  and  the  Miconnais :  La  Charit<*,  the  farthest  town 
won,  was  only  a  long  day's  ride  from  King  Charles's  capital  of 
Buurges,     It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  mention  that  in  October 
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a  raiding  party  from  Guise  surprised  Compi^gnc,  hdd  it  for 
several  months,  and  were  foi'ced  out  a^ain  after  the  new  year 
by  the  Bur^ndian  captain  L'Ule  Adam,  one  of  Bedford's 
sturdiest  auxiliaries. 

The  cordial  help  given  by  Duke  PhJItp's  friends  to  the 
regent  in  1423  is  aJl  the  more  striking  because  Humphrey  of 
Gloucester  was  doing  his  best  to  offend  Burgundy,  In  March 
this  reckless  prince,  to  the  di^uat  of  the  council  and  his  brother, 
had  announced  his  marriage — if  marriage  it  may  be  called — 
to  Jacquelaine,  Countess  of  Hafnault  and  Holland  In  her  own 
right,  and  wife  of  Duke  John  of  Brabant.  This  lady  had 
been  wedded  to  a  feeble  and  boorish  husband,  Ihc  heir  of 
that  younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Bur^ndy  which  ruled  at 
Brusseb,  The  union,  which  joined  her  dominions  to  his,  had 
been  a  Burgundian  family  arrangement :  it  took  into  the  circle 
of  the  house  of  Philip  le  Hardf  the  two  most  important  surviving 
states  in  the  Ne1rherland*t  But  after  a  short  experience  of  the 
brutality  of  her  husband  and  the  insolence  of  his  mistresSj 
Jacquelaine  fled  secretly  to  the  courl  of  Henry  V.  in  1421. 
There  she  met  and  was  fascinated  by  the  handsome  Humphrey, 
while  he  conceived  the  idea  that  it  would  suit  him  well  to  be 
lord  of  Holland  and  Hafnault.  Jac€|uelaine  opened  a  suit  for 
divorce  agairust  John  of  Brabant  in  the  courts  of  Martin  V.,  the 
pope  of  the  council  of  Constance.  But  finding  that  it  would  not 
be  granted  her,  she  transferred  her  plea  to  Benedict  Xlfl.,  the 
anti-pope,  who  was  living  obscurely  in  Ar^on,  repudiated  by 
all  his  former  adherents.  Overjoyed  to  find  some  one  left  in 
Europe  who  would  recognise  his  authority,  the  old  man  gave 
Jacquelaine  her  divorce  with  small  delay.  The  moment  that 
the  documents  came  to  hand  Duke  Humphrey  married  her  ;  he 
then  be}:;'an  to  send  emissaries  across  the  Channel  to  persuade 
the  estates  of  Holland  and  Hainault  to  transfer  their  allegiance 
to  him  from  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  who  was  ^till  in  possession 
of  his  wife's  dower-lands,  Philip  of  Burgundy  openly  espoused 
the  cause  of  his  cousin,  and  declared  to  Gloucester  and  to  Bed- 
ford that,  if  war  broke  out  in  the  Netherlands,  his  banners  would 
be  seen  beside  those  of  Brabant  Nevertheless  Humphrey  began 
to  make  open  preparations  for  raising  an  army  to  support  his 
wife's  claims.  If  he  persisted,  there  must  be  an  open  rupture 
between  Er^land  and  Burgundy  i  but  for  this  he  cared  little, 
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being  the  most  selfish  of  men,  Bedford^  seeing  the  danger,  went 
to  meet  Burgundy  at  Amiens,  and  promised  to  do  all  that  he 
could  to  keep  Humphrey  quftt  But  he  only  succeeded  in  post- 
poning the  trouble  for  a  year. 

Meanwhile  the  greatest  event  in  England  during  1423  had 
been  not  Gloucester's  marring  but  the  release  of  the  long- 
imprisoned  King  of  Scots,  The  presence  of  so  many  thousands 
of  James  Stewart's  subjects  in  the  French  army  had  led  the 
English  council  to  conclude  that  ?iome  measure  must  be  taken 
to  keep  them  at  home.  The  new  regent,  Murdoch  of  Albany, 
had  failed  to  do  so ;  indeed  his  own  brother  the  Earl  of  Buchan 
had  joined  the  French,and  been  presentat  Bauge,  Accordingly 
it  was  resolved  that  James  should  be  sent  home,  if  he  would 
give  sufficient  guarantees  for  his  good  faith.  The  council  calcu- 
lated that  he  would  have  enough  to  do  in  restoring  his  royal 
authorityj  and  would  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclmation  to 
pursue  a  policy  hostile  to  England.  It  was  hoped  that  his  de- 
tention had  not  prejudiced  him  hopelessly  against  his  captors. 
It  had  not  been  made  unbearable  by  harah  treatment ;  James 
often  went  about  England  on  parole,  mixed  in  the  society  of 
the  court,  and  had  been  twice  taken  to  France  to  serve  in  the 
army  of  Henry  V,  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  was 
always  pent  in  a  dungeon  ;  though  he  lacked  his  liberty  and  was 
moved  about  at  the  pleasure  of  the  council,  his  life  was  irksome 
rather  than  unbearable.  He  had  formed  many  friendships  in 
England,  and  one  attachment  that  was  nearer  and  dearer  than 
a  friendship.  It  was  well  known  that  he  hoped  to  marry  the 
Lady  Joan  Beaufort,  the  niece  of  Exeter  and  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  story  of  their 
loves,  which  James  himself  tells  pleasantly  enough  in  the  well- 
known  lines  of  the  "King's  Quair". 

Murdoch  of  Alt>any,  the  incapable  son  of  that  elder  Albany 
who  had  ruled  Scotland  so  long,  was  not  unwilling  thai  his 
cousin  should  return.  The  realm  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy^ 
and  he  lud  no  objection  to  surrender  his  titular  regency.  He 
little  knew  the  stem  and  unforgiving  character  of  thL*  exile 
now  about  to  return.  With  Murdoch's  leave  the  estates  of 
Scotland  covenanted  to  pay  ^40,000,  nor  as  a  ransom,  but^  as 
it  was  said,  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  king*s  long  sojourn  in 
England.      They  agreed  also  to  a  "perpetual    peace"   and 
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promised  to  recall  all  the  Scots  now  in  France,  The  English 
parliament  received  these  offers  with  pleasure,  and  on  November 
21,  1423,  the  relcdse  of  James  was  formally  tonclndcd.  But 
he  did  not  return  to  his  realm  till  he  had  married  the  Lady 
Joan  on  February  1 3,  1434.  Or  March  28  he  reached  Durham, 
where  he  met  twenty  hostages  of  noble  blood,  who  came  to 
pledge  their  persons  for  the  payment  of  the  stipulated  funds. 
A  week  later  he  was  on  Scottish  soil,  and  beginning  his  hard 
task  of  restoring  law  and  order.  "  Let  God  but  grant  me  life," 
he  said,  "and  there  shall  not  be  a  spot  in  my  (kingdom  where 
the  key  shall  not  keep  the  castle,  and  the  furze-bush  keep  the 
cow,  though  T  myself  may  have  the  life  of  a  dog  in  bringing 
this  to  pass.'*  ^  For  thirteen  yeais  James  strove  to  carry  out 
his  programme.  His  axe  smote  down  every  offender,  the 
highest  even  more  readily  than  the  lowest  Before  he  had 
been  thirteen  months  at  home  he  had  beheaded  Murdoch  of 
Albany,  two  of  his  three  sons,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  many 
nobles  more.  His  enei^  was  reserved  entirel)'  for  dcwnestic 
afifairs  ;  he  kept  the  peace  with  England  for  many  years — it  was 
only  in  1436,  just  before  his  death,  that  there  was  friction  and 
open  strife  between  the  two  realms.  Meanwhile,  immediately 
on  his  return,  the  stream  of  Scottish  recruits  to  France  ceased 
to  flow,  and  the  once  formidable  contingent  that  Buchan  and 
Douglfis  led  dwindled  down  into  a  mete  handful. 

While  the  parliament  that  released  James  of  Scotland  was  still 
sitting,  we  hear  of  the  first  domestic  troubles  in  England  that 
had  come  to  the  surface  since  Oldcastle's  death.  Sir  John 
Mortimer  of  Hatfield,  a  coiLsin  of  the  Earl  of  March,  was  exe- 
cuted, afler  an  iniquitous  act  had  been  passed  declaring  him 
guilty  of  treason  for  attempting  to  escape  from  the  Tower.  An 
informer  had  accused  him  of  planning  an  insurrection  in  Wales  ; 
it'  was  alleged  that  he  had  said  that  his  kinsman  the  earl  "  was 
but  a  daw/'  ard  thai  under  his  name  he  intended  to  "  take  upon 
him  the  rule  of  the  realm  as  next  heir  thereto,"  and  to  smile 
off  the  heads  of  Gloucester  and  Beaufort.  Though  March 
would  seem  to  have  been  ignorant  of  his  cousin's  plot,  if  plot 
there  was,  Gloucester  accused  hrm  of  maintaining  too  many 
armed  retainers,  and  keeping  open  house  for  malcontents  in 
London.     He  was  removed  from  the  scene  by  being  ^ent  off  to 
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Ireland  to  take  up  the  post  of  lord -lieutenant,  and  died  there   chap. 
before  the  year  1424  was  out,  leaving  hia  great  heritage,  as  well  ■ 

as  his  dynastic  claim,  to  Richard  of  York,  son  of  his  sister  Anne 
and  of  the  traitor  Richard  of  Cambridge-  It  was  this  younger 
Richard  who,  thirty  years  later,  was  to  make  the  claims  of  the 
Mortimers  once  more  a  familiar  word  in  Kngli*;h  poUtics. 

Thc  fortune  of  war  in  France  during  1424  was  an  exact 
repetition  of  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Once  more  Bedford 
devoted  his  main  attention  to  reducing  the  scattered  hostile 
strongholds  of  the  north.  The  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  the  But- 
gundian  captain  John  of  Luxemburg  had  taken  La  F&re,  and 
were  besieging  Guise  and  Nesie,  when  a  diversion  was  made  by 
the  entry  of  a  large  raiding  force  of  French  and  Scots  into 
southern  Normandy,  They  were  headed  by  the  Duke  of 
Alen9on  and  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  the  battered  warrior  of 
Homildonand  Hateley  Field,  whom  Charles  VI I.  had  decorated 
with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Touraine.  They  captured  the  small 
town  of  Verneiiil,  and  were  lying  encamped  hard  by,  when  the 
recent  came  up  with  such  levies  as  he  could  collect,  including 
some  Burgundians  drawn  off  from  the  siege  of  Nesle.  The 
Franco-Scottish  army  was  the  more  numerous,  but  Bedford  did 
not  hesitate  to  bring  it  to  action,  and  arraying  his  men  in  the 
old  fashion,  with  archers  on  the  wings  and  men-at-arms  jn  the 
centre,  offered  battle  on  Aug^ust  \y.  The  fight  was  bloody  and 
well  disputed  ;  it  was  only  decided  by  the  intervention,  late  in 
the  day,  of  the  English  baggage  guard,  which  left  its  laagtr  to 
make  a  circuit  against  the  French  flank,  and  fell  on  just  as  the 
enemy  was  exhausted.  The  victory  was  more  notable  than  that 
of  Cravant ;  the  ever-unlucky  ArchibaJd  of  Douglas  was  slain, 
as  was  his  son-in-law  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  and  the  Counts  of 
Aum^le,  Ventadour^  and  Tonnerre.  The  Duke  of  Alen^on  was 
taken  prisoner  Bedford,  in  a  letter  written  only  two  days  after 
the  battle,  stated  that  7,262  Frenchmen  had  been  slain  or  taken. 
If  his  figures  approached  accuracy,  VemcLii]  must  have  been  a 
second  Agincourt, 

During  the  autumn  Nesle  surrendered,  and  the  garrison  of 
Guise  consented  to  lay  down  their  arms  if  not  succouied  bj^-. 
March   I,  1425.      Moreover,  preparations  were  b^un   for  the 
invasion  of  Maine,  which  the  English  had  left  practically  un- 
touched since  the  black  day  of  Bauge,     But  all  Bedford's  pn> 
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CHAP,  spects  of  successful  advance  were  suddenly  stopped  by  the  news 
that  his  brother  Gloucester  had  secretly  crossed  to  Calais,  on 
October  i6,  with  hia  wife  and  a  considerable  body  of  mercenary 
troops.  A  few  weeks  later  he  entered  Hainault^  which  at  onee 
rose  in  favour  of  Jacquelaine,  and  expelled  the  garrisons  of  John 
of  Brabant  Philip  of  Burgundy  was  w:i  irritated  at  this  open  de- 
fiance of  his  threats  that,  for  the  first  time  since  his  father's 
murder,  he  forced  himself  to  enter  into  secret  negotiations  with 
his  enemy  Charles  V I  [,  They  came  to  nothing,  for  Charles  re- 
fused to  pledge  himself  to  give  up  the  murderers  of  Montereau  ; 
but  the  mere  fact  that  Ch^  were  made  was  ominous  for  the 
English  cause.  Meanwhile  the  duke  ordered  his  Flemish  vas- 
sals to  Join  the  banner  of  Brabant,  and  sent  to  challenge  Glou- 
cester to  a  single  combali  with  the  emperor  as  umpire,  [t 
required  all  Bedford's  powers  of  conciliation  to  prevent  him 
from  declaring  war  nn  England,  thoi^h  the  regent  disavowed 
his  brother's  doings  in  the  most  unstinted  fashion. 

It  was  ultimately  Gloucester's  weakness  and  incapacity 
which  saved  the  Anglo- Bui^rdian  alliance,  When  his  troops 
were  defeated  in  several  encounters^  and  the  Flemings  and 
Braban^ons  invaded  Kainault,  he  fled  back  lo  England,  osten- 
sibly to  seek  reinforcements,  leaving  his  wife  shut  up  in  the 
strong  town  of  Mons.  He  showed  little  signs  of  an  intention 
to  return  ;  he  became  involved  in  an  intrigue  with  Eleanor 
Cobham,^  Jacqueiaine's  chief  lady-in-waiting,  whom  he  had 
brought  back  with  him  to  London,  and  apparently  thought  no 
more  of  the  unhappy  duchess.  Mons  surrendered  to  the  Duke 
of  Brabant  in  June,  1425,  and  Jacquclaine  fciJ  into  the  hands 
of  the  Burgundians, 

Caring  nought  for  his  wife's  misfortunes,  Gloucester  had 
plunged  into  a  quarrel  with  his  uncle,  Hcniy  Beaufort,  and  did 
his  best  to  provoke  civil  war  by  his  reckless  and  vrolenl  be- 
haviour. The  bishop  was  now  once  more  chancellor,  and,  with 
iBedford's  full  permission,  had  assumed  chaise  of  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  realm.  Gloucester  left  him  unmolested  as  long  as 
parliament  was  sitting,  contenting  himself  by  getting  permission 
to  borrow  20,000  marks  on  the  security  of  the  council,  and  ac- 
quie^ing  in  a  proposal  that  his  quarrel  with   Brabant  and  Bur- 

^  Sbe  wati  hcircsQ  of  the  buoniaJ  hau«e  of  Steibomugh,  and  a  distant  comin 
of  the  Cabhama  of  Cooling,  whoK  tillc  OldcastJc  hid  enjoyed. 
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gundy  should  be  settled  by  arbitration.  But  in  tKe  autumn 
he  attacked  his  uncle ;  he  had  built  up  for  himself  a  party  in 
the  city  of  London,  apparently  by  demagogic  arts.  It  was  his 
affability  to  the  commons, no  less  than  his  patronage  of  literary 
men,  which  won  him  the  ill-deserved  title  of  "Good  Duke 
Humphrey".  Beaufort  accused  him  of  haWng  incited  the 
artisans  to  disregard  the  Statute  of  Labourers^  while  he  ac- 
cused Beaufort  of  favouring  atiens  overmuch.  It  would  seem 
that  the  citizens  were  ill-disposed  towards  the  chancellor,  and 
that  the  duke  took  the  opportunity  of  espousing  their  cause 
and  aympathiah^  with  their  grievances.  On  October  29  he 
made  an  attempt  to  seize  the  Tower,  and,  when  refused  entry, 
called  the  city  to  arms,  proclaiming  that  Beaufort  was  designing 
to  seize  the  king's  person  and  rule  without  the  council — a  most 
absurd  charge.  Next  day  he  led  a  mob  of  several  thousand 
men  to  assail  Winchester  House,  the  chancellor's  paiace  in 
Southwark,  But  the  Beaufort  retainers  held  the  south  end  of 
London  bridge  in  force,  and  after  much  demonstration  and  a 
Jittle  skirmishing  Humphrey  allowed  himself  to  be  appeased 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  drew  off  The  council 
at  once  sent  to  France  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  was 
forced  to  throw  up  all  his  military  schemes  and  to  return  to 
England  to  avert  civiJ  war  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
parliament  of  1423  had  ordained  that  whenever  he  was  present 
in  England,  all  Gloucester's  authority  was  superseded.  Duke 
John  appeared  in  December,  and  remained  at  home  for  no  less 
than  sixteen  months  i  thereby  civil  war  was  averted,  but  the 
advance  of  the  English  arms  in  France  was  brought  almost  to 
a  srand still. 

When  Bedford  left  Paris  Buj^undy  had  long  been  pacified, 
the  capture  of  Jacquelaine  and  the  complete  disavowal  of  Glou- 
cester's designs  by  the  English  government  had  ,naiisfied  him. 
His  friendship  being  once  more  assured^  the  regent  had  sent  out 
an  army  under  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  which  took  Etampes,  and 
then  pu**hing  forward  into  Maine  captured  the  city  of  l_c  Man? 
on  August  2^  14^5'  ^^>^  ^"^^  destined  to  be  almost  the  last 
conquest  made  in  the  name  of  Henry  VI.  The  delegates  that 
Bedford  lell  behind  him—Warwick  and  Salisbury — were  good 
fighting  men,  hut  not  great  statesmen  or  strategists.  The  war 
in  1426  languished  on  all  points  save  the  western  twrders  of 
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Normandy.  In  this  quarter  the  Duke  of  Brittany  had  taken 
arms  Tor  France,  influenced  by  the  fact  that  his  brother  Arthur^ 
Count  of  Richemont,  had  jusi  become  the  chief  adviser  and 
captain  of  Charles  VII.,  having  expelled  from  the  court  the 
mfamoua  gang  of  faiT^uritea  who  had  possessed  the  confidence 
of  their  master  since  the  day  of  Montereau.  Richemont's 
military  career  as  Constable  of  France  proved,  however,  dis- 
appointing. A  series  of  demonstrations  and  slcirmishes  on  the 
frontier  of  Normandy  and  Brittany,  round  Pontorson  and  St. 
james-dc-Beuvronj  led  to  no  result  whatever.  Warwick  held 
his  own,  though  his  forces  were  absurdly  inferior  in  numbers 
to  those  of  the  constable.  He  captured  Pontorson,  kept  the 
Bretoit*  in  check,  and  ultimately  induced  their  duke  10  conclude 
a  truce.  Nothing  had  been  lost  or  compromised  b^^  Bedford's 
absence,  if  little  had  been  won.  The  invasion  might  recom- 
mence whenever  he  was  able  to  return  to  France. 

Meanwhile  he  was  long  detained  beyond  the  Channel  The 
mediation  between  Beaufort  and  Gloucester  was  no  easy  matter  ; 
if  Bedford  had  been  as  firm  as  he  was  wise,  he  would  have  pro- 
ceeded to  g^t  rid  of  his  brother — the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland 
would  have  been  the  ideal  post  to  which  to  remove  this  useless 
and  turbulent  prince.  But  fraternal  affection  seems  to  have 
restrained  the  regent  from  proceeding  lo  extremities,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Gloucester  had  a  following  which 
couEd  not  be  ignored;  London  was  all  his  o;^^,  and  among  the 
magnates  he  had  at  leaiit  one  ally,  Mowbray,  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk,^ The  pacification  of  the  realm  was  lo  be  accomplished  by 
a  parliament  to  be  held  at  Northampton  in  February,  142S  ; 
meanwhile  Gloucester  had  been  distracted  for  a  moment  from 
domestic  broils  by  the  news  that  his  duchess  had  escaped  from 
the  hands  of  the  Burgundians,  and  had  succeeded  in  reaching 
Holland,  where  many  of  the  towns  had  declared  in  her  favour 
Seeing  that  her  cause  was  not  entirely  hopeless,  as  he  had  sup- 
posed, he  turned  all  his  energies  to  raising  an  army  for  service 
in  Holland.  He  collected  a  small  force  and  sent  it  off  at  mid- 
winler^  but  it  was  intercepted  by  the  Duke  of  Bui^ndy  al 
Brouwershaven,  on  the  coast  of  Schouwen ;  Lord  Fitzwaker, 


^  John  Mowbray,  Eul  of  Nollinehun,  hmd  been  icstoicd  to  the  dukedom 
held  by  hii  Tatbcr  (tfac  enemy  of  Kcniy  IV.)  m  the  yen  1424. 
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j'ts  commander,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  whole  expedition    CHAP.' 

scattered   or  destroyed  on  January   19,    1426, 

The  duke  came  to  the  parliamenl  smarting  from  this  re- 
verse, and  in  a  very  quarreEsc»mc  and  pragmatic  temper.  Com- 
manded by  his  brother  to  bring  no  armerd  retinue  lo  tlic 
assembly,  he  fumisbcd  his  retainers  with  bludgeons  or  "bata," 
a  trick  which  the  Beauforta  at  once  copied.  Hence  the  ses- 
sion at  Northampton  was  commonly  styled  ''  the  parliament  of 
bats".  The  duke  laid  a  ronnal  accusation  of  treason  against 
his  uncle,  mixing  up  all  manner  of  accusations,  new  and  old, 
and  even  going  back  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  for  the  subject- 
matter  of  his  charges.  He  represented  the  affrays  of  October 
25-30,  1425,  as  an  attempt  on  the  bishops  part  to  prevent  him 
from  discharging  his  duties  as  protector ;  the  affray  on  London 
bridge,  he  said,  was  forced  upon  him  when  he  was  peaceably 
going  lo  visit  the  king  at  Eltham.  Mendacity  could  go  no 
further.  The  lords  listened  to  Gloucester's  indictment,  heard 
Beaufort's  reply,  and  voted  that  the  regent  might  accept  the 
bishop's  declaration  on  oath  that  he  had  always  been  the  loyal 
subject  of  his  brother  Hc-nry  IV.,  his  nephew  Henry  V.,  and 
his  grcat-ncphcw  Henry  VI.  He  was  directed  to  make  a  for* 
mal  statement  that  he  had  meant  no  harm  to  Gloucester's 
person  or  estate,  and  the  duke  was  bidden  to  accept  iL  They 
were  formally  reconciled  on  March  13,  but  remained  as  bitter 
foes  as  ever.  Two  days  later  Beaufort  resigned  the  chancellor- 
ship! it  would  seem  that  Bedford  appealed  to  him  to  make  the 
sacrifice,  in  order  to  cut  away  all  grounds  of  complaint  from 
under  Gloucester's  feet.  With  admirable  self-restraint  the 
bishop  yielded,  handing  over  the  task  of  controlling  Duke 
Humphrey  to  Bedford  and  the  council.  The  parliament  was 
finally  dismissed  on  June  1,  after  liberal  grants  for  the  war 
had  been  made. 

John  of  Bedford  was  anxious  to  return  to  Paris  without 
delay,  but  dreaded  what  might  happen  after  his  departure. 
Gloucearer  was  reported  to  have  said :  "  Let  my  brother  govern 
as  him  list  while  he  is  in  this  land,  but  after  his  going  over  into 
France,  I  will  govern  as  me  aeemcth  good  '\  While  he  was  in 
such  a  frame  of  mind  it  was  necessary  that  the  regent  should 
remain;  he  tarried  till  March  i^,  14^7,  and  only  sailed  when 
he  had  obtained  a  formal  promise  from  Gloucester  that  '*he 
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wotild  be  ruled  and  governed  by  the  lords  of  the  coundl."  and 
(l<>  ruilhing  without  their  consent  Beaufort  went  with  him, 
imniinally  ori  ii  pilgrimage,  really  to  take  charge  of  a  crusade 
A^nin^l  ihc  Husj^iteson  behalf  of  the  pope.  Ere  he  parted  from 
hu  nvpbc-w  ttt  Caial-i,  he  was  allowed  to  assume  the  dignity  of 
ti  Lttrtiioal  He  had  been  nominated  to  thb  honour  long  years 
fcv(\«n\  b^tt  hju!  not  dared  to  accept  it,  owing  to  the  prejudice 
frU  A^iittt  cainlina [-legates  by  the  English  clergy  at  large  and 
ftirhiitohrili  Chkhfrle  the  ic^atus  na£its  Anglic  in  particular, 
Ttw  MRnbtun  to  accept  the  cardinalatc  wa.^  his  reward  for 
Ml  n  Whulfrr  conduct  at  the  parliament  of  Northampton. 

\>\\  trtununt:  **>  V^^  Bedford  began  at  once  to  press 
t(..i^^^.l  \^x  Aii»ie«  toward  the  south  and  wesL  At  first 
Ili  '4iitH  UMt  with  tmbroken  success,  and   in  July  the 

tUhVv  ^4  iUMwjr  mi  driven  to  make  peace  and  return  from 
Mh*  u«4  ttiM  •»  Se^itmber  5,  1427.  the  English  arms  suffered 
ftH  ttiW'Vyniv^*  c*wck-  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  while  besieging 
MumfcWtt.  W  IIa  bonfcri  of  the  Orl^jjiais^  was  surprised  in  his 
HWttkmuld  taftMK  Wfall  be«vy  loss  by  the  BasUrd  of  Orleans, 
ttw  ivIvUwfext  iKiM'^  one  of  the  few  capable  fighting  men  who 
iM^k^tnl  Kitt(  i^hwW  VIL  Bcdfcifd  was  forced  to  send  home 
\\\\  V.^\\  \A  S«tft<6wffyt  lo  prcf^s  the  eovincii  to  despatch  heavy 
IWlltW\viUirt\U  t\w  th«  cijnittign  of  J  428.  His  emissar>'  fourd 
|WtlUt«^i'i«1  «iHII^.  «v1  JL  li^^Iy  dispute  m  progress  between 
tk-  Uuk**  \A  iiKi*fc'*?4tec  aivi  the  ministry.  The  departure  of 
lW44tihul  \\%\\  W  itii  mnam  secured  domestic  peace.  When 
IIhIIihiI  t^'|Ml^^l,  Ms  turbulent  brother  at  once  resumed  his 
«ti||hh  fvi**ii*l  \%\\\>i\'  i  he  wnc  money  and  men  to  his  wife  in 
lltilUitJ,  lliHvhy  rl«Lkf\){  another  breach  with  But^ndy;  he 
\\\%\\  tHo^mil  hl4  ilaim  10  ;tbsoluic  authority  within  the  realm 
II*  |ihil«»i'(«U,  fl  ck(m  lo  which  the  coundl,  supported  by  the 
tM1MI1^U>*t'    ht4V|iHlt>    of    the   house  of  lords,  offered  strenuous 

'\\^V  WdiM  nhlp  i»f  the  constitutional  party  had  now  passed 
ilUu  \\y^  hiiiiiU  ,  Uc-'turort  Wii^  abroad;  his  brother,  the  old 
p^U  \A  hiiih'i,  Im^l  \\\K^\  in  iIk  previous  December  ;  and  the 
liftrl  nl  Wiirwli'k,  reculkd  from  France  to  scne  as  the  prc- 
CP|i|oi  xAWw  j'niiiig  king  ir  Kxeter's  place,  had  to  assist  the 
th«ULPlliki,  K^^mp  Aivhbi*hop  of  York,  and  the  treasurer,  Lord 
litliittvihml,  In  krcping  Gloucester  in  check.     They  were  dis- 
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tracCcd  from  this  task  by  ancthcr  quarreL  Pope  Martin  V. 
had  opened  a  campai^  against  the  statutes  of  pr<cmunire  and 
provisors,  the  old  battle- ground  between  the  papacy  and  the 
English  crown,  and  was  threatening  the  realm  with  interdict 
unless  they  should  be  done  away  with.  Imagining  that  Arch- 
bishtjp  Chichele  had  the  power,  if  only  he  would  have  the  will, 
to  induce  parliament  to  surrender  these  safeguards,  Martin 
bade  him  get  them  repealed  or  he  should  be  suspended  from 
his  primatial  authority.  Chichek,  a  weak  man  who  desired 
peace  at  all  costs,  was  so  terrified  by  thi'*  menace  that  he 
actually  urged  compliance  with  the  pope's  demands  But  the 
houses  ignored  his  arguments,  and  the  Commons  drafted  a 
petition  in  which  they  requested  that  the  pope  should  be  in- 
formed that  the  archbishop  was  not  in  fault,  and  should  be 
requested  to  annul  any  proceedings  that  had  been  taken 
against  him.  An  embassy  was  sent  to  Rome  to  soothe 
Miirtin,  who  desisted  after  a  time  from  his  threats  and  com- 
plaints, and  acquiesced  in  the  old  modus  fitrenji  itiat  had  pre- 
vailed since  the  accession  of  the  Lancastrian  dynasty. 

The  parliament  found  leisure  at  last  from  ecclesiastical  and 
constitutional  controversy,  and  voted  a  very  moderate  grant 
for  the  wan  Salisbury  received  an  advance  of  ^24,000^  and 
with  it  raised  somewhat  less  than  3,000  men.  At  the  head  of 
these  reinforcements  he  returned  to  France  in  the  summer  of 
1438^  there  to  find  that  Bedford  had  much  work  ready  for  him- 
The  regent  had  ai  first  intended  to  deliver  hts  main  attack  on 
Anjou,  and  the  captains  had  l>een  directed  to  pre[jare  lo  lay 
^ege  to  Angers.  But  he  wisely  changed  his  objective  afto' 
Salisbury's  arrival,  and  resolved  that  Orleans  and  not  Anglers 
should  be  assailed — that  his  advance  should  be  made  against 
the  front  and  not  the  flank  of  the  French  line  of  defence. 
Orleans  indeed  was  obviously  the  strategical  jjoint  where  a 
blow  would  have  most  effect:  it  covered  the  chief  pai^sage  of 
the  Loire,  at  the  spot  where  the  northward  curve  of  that  river 
brings  it  nearest  to  Paris.  It  was  the  most  outlying,  the  largest, 
and  the  strongest  of  the  fortified  towns  that  covered  the  frontier 
of  the  region  that  acknowledged  Charles  of  Valois  as  King  of 
France, 

^  He  had  to  Lend  KHne  of  tbe  mommy  bimeU',  cm  Mcurity  given  by  the 
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Iti  August  Salisbury  advanced  towards  the  Loire,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  formal  attack  on  Orleans  by  capturing  Mcung  and 
Beaiigency,  which  lie  lower  down  the  river,  with  Jai^cau,  and 
Chateau-neuf-sur-Loire  which  lies  a  little  up-stream.  Having 
established  these  bases  of  operations  he  appeared  in  front  of 
Orleans  on  October  12.  His  force  was  absurdly  small — not 
above  4.000  or  5pcx>  ment  and  could  not  hope  to  encircle  the 
whole  town  ;  it  established  itself  in  two  fortified  camps,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  river,  but  was  forced  to  leave  large  sections 
of  the  fncfinle  observed  only  by  flying  parties  of  horse.  All 
through  the  siege  it  was  possible  for  the  garrison  to  make 
sallies  or  receive  reinforcements,  through  these  gaps  in  the 
English  lines.  Salisbury  at  first  hoped  to  carry  Orleans  by 
assault  \  he  directed  his  main  attack  upon  the  t§ri-du-pont 
which  covered  the  city  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Loire.  By 
October  24  it  had  been  stormed  ;  but  two  days  later  Salisbury 
was  mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon-shot,  as  he  was  reconnoi- 
tring the  inner  line  of  French  defences  from  the  captured  fort 
This  was  a  sad  disaster  for  the  besiegers ;  for  his  successor  in 
command^  William  de  la  Polt,  Earl  of  Suffolkj  was  an  officer 
in  every  way  his  inferior  in  energy  and  resolution-  The  new 
commander  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  that  assaults 
were  too  costly  and  dangerous ;  he  determined  to  reduce  the 
town  by  famine.  But  this  was  a  difficult  task  while  the  garrison 
could  still  receive  supplies  through  the  open  spaces  between  ihe 
English  camps,  Suffolk  strengthened  his  lines  by  six  or  seven 
closed  works  or  bastides,  which  observed  several  of  the  city 
gates  ;  but  even  after  they  had  been  built  it  was  still  possible  to 
leave  or  enter  Orleans  without  any  great  difficulty.  The  siege 
dragged  on  from  October,  1428,  to  April,  1429,  without  any 
further  advance  being  made.  The  garrison,  it  is  true,  ^^rvi 
growing  discouraged,  not  30  much  from  the  pressure  brought 
Co  bear  upon  them  by  Suffolk,  as  from  the  apathy  displayed 
by  their  friends  without,  who  contented  themselves  with  sending 
an  occasional  convoy,  and  made  no  attempt  to  raise  the  siege 
by  falling  upon  the  English  lines.  The  only  serious  cflbrt 
made  by  the  French  was  an  attack  on  a  small  English  force 
under  Sir  John  Fastolf,  which  was  marching  up  from  Paris 
with  a  convoy  of  provision  waggons  to  revtctual  Suffolk's  army. 
On    February  12,    1429,  the  Count  of  Clermont,  the  lord  of 
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Albret,  and  Sir  John  Stewart,  who  commanded  the  Scots  in 
the  service  of  King  Charles,  fell  upon  Fastolf  at  Rouvray,  two 
trays'  mafch  north  of  OrleanSn  But  the  English  had  parked 
their  waggons  in  a  hollow  square^  and  sheltered  by  this  defence, 
repulsed  many  attacks,  and  finally  put  their  assailants  to  flight 
The  combat  wa,s  generally  known  as  the  "Battle  of  the 
Herrings,"  because  Fastolfs  waggons  were  laden  with  salt  fish 
for  the  sustenance  of  Suffolk's  host  during  the  fasts  of  Lent, 
Its  result  much  depressed  the  beleaguered  garrison,  but  en- 
couraged by  their  sturdy  commander,  the  Bastard  of  Orleansj 
they  held  out  for  two  months  longer,  and  at  last,  in  April,  help 
of  an  effective  sort  reached  them  from  an  uticKpected  quarter. 
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Feeble  as  was  the  English  attack  on  the  line  of  the  Loire  in 
1429,  Charles  of  V'^alois  and  his  councillors  owned  themselves 
unable  to  beat  it  back.  Charles  seems  to  have  been  awaiting 
with  apathy  the  surrender  of  the  faithful  fortress — his  last  iicld 
army  bad  been  licattcred  at  Rouvray,  his  treaaiiry  was  empty — - 
there  was  no  more  to  be  done.  Suddenly  on  March  6,  1429, 
three  weeks  after  the  disastrous  news  of  the  "  Rattle  of  the 
Herrings"  had  come  to  hand»  there  arrived  a  strange  visitor  at 
the  castle  of  Chinon,  where  he  then  lay,  A  young  girl  from  the 
marches  of  Lorraine  demanded  an  audience  with  him,  having  a 
message  from  heaven  to  deliver  touching  the  salvation  of  France. 
Prophets  and  prophetesses  were  a  not  unfamiliar  phenomenon 
in  the  later  middle  ages ;  sometimes  they  ended  at  the  stake,  and 
sometimes,  like  Catherine  of  Siena,  they  attained  canonisation, 
Charles  hesitaled  for  several  days  whether  he  should  admit 
the  newcomer  to  his  presence  ;  she  might  be  an  impostor  or  a 
monomaniac.  Some  of  his  more  cynical  counsellors  su^ested 
that  it  would  be  better  to  send  her  away  than  to  commit  the 
king  to  giving  solemn  audience  to  a  hysterica]  girl.  But  such 
private  information  as  could  be  procured  seemed  to  show 
that  she  was  neither  designing  nor  half-witted  ;  her  absolute 
integrity  and  shrewd  common  sense  impressed  every  one  who 
met  her 

Jeanne  Dare  was  the  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  peasant  of 
the  village  of  Domremy  on  the  borders  of  Champagne  and 
Ijjrraine.  From  her  earliest  youth  she  had  been  marked  out 
from  other  children  by  her   piety  and  devotion.     When  she 
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reached  the  age  of  thirleenf  apparently  in  the  year  1435,  she  chai^ 
b^an  to  be  visited  by  m/sterious  voices  and  to  sec  visions  of 
saints  and  angels.  For  four  years  more  she  continued  to  work 
on  her  father's  farm,  saying  little  or  noujfht  of  the  frequent  fits 
of  ecstasy  which  fell  upon  her,  for  she  was  of  a  modest  and 
retinng  disposition.  The  people  of  Domrt^my,  full  of  loyal 
French  sentiment,  though  Champagne  was  within  the  liinit 
of  the  English  "obedience,"  followed  with  keen  interest  aJl 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  war.  Ere  long  Jeanne's  visions  b^an 
to  take  a  patriotic  turn/  The  saints  upon  whom  her  imagina- 
tion most  dwelt,  St,  Catharine  and  St.  Michael,  repeatedly 
manifested  themselves  to  her,  with  mess^es  promising  that 
France  should  be  delivered  from  the  English  yoke.  When 
the  national  cause  seemed  at  its  lowest,  during  the  winter  of 
1428-39,  their  utterances  took  the  form  of  a  mandate  that  she 
herself  should  go  forth  in  armi?,  to  save  Orleans  and  crown 
Charles  VI  I.  I<ing  at  Reims.  For  some  time  she  concealed 
this  astounding  commandi  but  finally  communicated  it  to  her 
confessor  and  her  neighbours.  She  was  escorted  to  Vaucou- 
leurs.  the  nearest  garrison  of  the  Dauphin's  party,  by  her  uncle 
and  some  other  feliow-viUagers.  Robert  de  Baudricourt^  pr^vot 
of  Vaucouleure,  was  inclined  at  first  to  laugh  at  the  presumption 
of  the  poor  peasant  girl  ;  but  like  all  who  came  into  personal 
contact  with  Jeanne^  he  yielded  ere  long  to  the  ascendency  of 
her  piety,  her  eamestress,  and  her  transparent  honesty  Taking 
the  risk  that  he  might  render  himself  ridiculous  in  his  sovereip^'a 
eyes,  he  sent  her  to  Chinon,  with  an  escort  and  a  letter  com- 
mending her  to  the  king.  She  rode  thither  through  a  country- 
side much  exposed  to  English  raids,  in  a  man's  doublet  and 
hose  of  a  sober  hue»  with  her  black  hair  cut  short  and  covered 
by  a  hood,  Her  face,  as  we  are  told,  was  by  no  means 
beautiful,  but  she  was  well  built,  and  had  a  pleasing  expression 
and  a  sympathetic  voice.  She  was  wholly  illiterate,  but  her 
language  was  always  correct  and  well  chosen^  as  if  some  higher 
intelligence  inspired  her  peasant  tongue. 

Such  was  the  personage  who  presented  herself  before 
Charles  VI!,  when  he  granted  her  a  hearing.  She  went 
straJght  to  tile  king,  who  had  endeavoured  to  test  her  clair- 
voyance by  hiding  himself  among  a  throng  of  his  courtiers, 
saluted  him  respectfully,  and  informed  him  that  God  had  sent 
vol*  rv,  20 
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her  to  bring  succour  to  him  antt  his  realm,  "trie  King 
Heai^n  a55ures  you  by  my  mouth  thai  you  shall  be  hallowed 
and  crowned  at  Reims,  and  that  you  shall  be  His  lieutenant 
on  earth  as  King  of  France  " .  Jeanne  then  craved  some  words 
in  private  with  her  soverelgTi ;  wten  they  had  conferred  apart, 
Charles  returned  with  acheerftil  countenance,  telling  his  courtiera 
that  the  MaJd  had  given  him  a  secret  sign  which  convinced  him 
that  she  was  indeed  God's  messenger,  and  had  a  supernatural 
knowledge,^  From  that  moment  she  was  accepted  as  a  saviour 
sent  To  deliver  France,  and  her  request  that  she  should  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force  and  sent  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Orleans  was  granted.  But  lest  the  enemy  shouJd  blas- 
pheme, and  accuse  her  of  being  a  ttitch  or  an  impostor,  she 
went  first  to  Poitiers,  there  to  be  examined  by  four  bishops 
and  certain  doctors  concerning  her  faith  and  her  revelaliona 
These  learned  clerks  declared  that  they  found  in  her  nothing 
but  good,  humility,  chastity,  devotJOUf  honour,  and  simplicity. 
When  provided  with  their  certificate,  she  passed  on  to  Tours^ 
where  troops  were  beginning  to  collect.  On  her  way  she  de- 
clared that  it  had  been  revealed  to  her  in  a  vision  that  she  must 
be  furnished  with  a  certain  holy  sword»  which  would  be  found 
lyirg  below  the  high  altar  of  the  church  of  St,  Cathcrir>e-dc- 
Ficrbois.  Search  was  made,  and  such  a  weapon  was  there  found 
'Mn  a  coRer  which  had  not  been  opened  for  twenty  years  ",  Ar- 
rayed in  a  suit  of  white  armour,  with  Che  sacred  weapon  at  her 
side,  and  a  white  banner,  painted  with  the  figure  of  Christ  be- 
Iween  two  angels,  borne  befoie  her,  Jeanne  marched  from  B1<ms 
on  April  27  to  raise  the  ai^e  of  Orleans.  She  was  accom* 
panied  by  the  Marshals  Sainte  Severe  and  De  Retz,  several 
hundred  lances,  and  a  long  train  of  waggons  laden  with  food. 
Before  starting  she  sent  a  proclamation  to  Suffolk's  head- 
quarters, bidding  the  English  depart  in  peace,  or  they  would 
be  swept  away  by  the  hand  of  God,  who  had  decreed  their 
expulsion  from  France.     The  herald  who  brought  it  narrowiy 

'Appa.rently  CKsitEcs,  in  Iheae  dayt  &f  conBln.nl  disosler,  had  conccivEd  an 
idea  ihaC  the  bind  of  God  wu  a^E^inaC  hjm.  because  fac  wu  not  the  tmc  heir  of 
France,  ihc  Iodac  living  of  his  mgihcr,  Isibcau  of  G^vaha,  bdn^  nciariaua.  He 
had  made  lainj  and  carncHi  pTfljeri  thai  it  mighl  be  revenled  lo  him  if  he  were 
Indeed  ihe  son  ol  Charge!;  VI.  ^Vhen,  therefare,  Jesinne  auvred  him.  bI  their 
[irfll  meeting,  thai  flh«  had  4  divine  mesBage  to  hin  to  hive  no  donbla  on  thia 
point,  he  took  it  m  ftnawer  fi^m  heaven. 
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esc^^ed  death:  the  besi^crs  had  already  heard  thai  "a 
witch"  was  coming  against  them,  and  were  inclined  to  burn 
her  mc-ssenger. 

Circling  around  the  English  camp  on  the  south  front  of 
Orieansi  Jeanne  came  down  to  the  riverside  on  April  Z9» 
beyond  the  easternmost  of  Suffolk's  '*bastkies".  The  gover- 
nor, the  Bastard  of  Orleans,  had  come  out  to  welcome  her, 
and  boats  had  been  provided,  on  which  the  Maid  and  the 
convoy  were  taken  acroHs  into  the  city.  By  sailing  dnwn^ 
stream  at  night  they  escaped  at)y  molestation  from  the  artillery 
in  the  English  works  along  the  river  bank.  The  presence  of 
Jeanne  exercised  the  same  dominating  influence  over  the  gar- 
rison that  it  had  already  won  over  the  doubters  at  the  French 
court.  The  des^rairing  soldiery  at  once  grew  stout-hearted, 
and  demanded  that  the  Maid  should  lead  them  forth.  But  it 
was  not  til]  May  3,  when  a  fresh  reinforcement  from  Klois  had 
entered  the  place^  that  the  French  assumed  the  offensive,  On 
the  afternoon  of  that  day  a  sortie  in  force  was  delivered  against 
the  "  bastide  of  St  Loiip,"  the  most  isolated  uf  the  works  which 
blockaded  the  city  ;  it  was  far  up-stream  and  remote  from  Suf- 
folk's main  camp.  After  a  hot  fi^t  Lord  Talbot  and  his 
garrison  were  dnvcn  out  from  the  '* bastide"  with  much  loss. 
This  successful  assault  cleared  the  east  front  of  Orleans ;  Jeanne 
now  urged  an  attack  on  the  strongest  part  of  the  besieger's 
lines,  outside  the  west  gate.  Rut  the  captains  persuaded  her 
lo  deliver  her  blow  at  the  '^bastidcs*'  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Loire,  a  weaker  and  more  vulnerable  point,  separated  by  the 
river  from  the  English  head -quarters.  In  three  days  of  des- 
perate fighting  the  Maid  evicted  the  forces  of  SuDblk  from  all 
these  i-cdoubti,  It  cannrjt  be  said  that  she  exhibited  any  great 
tactical  skill  in  her  operations ;  her  talent  was  that  she  inspired 
her  soldiery  to  return  again  and  again  to  despjerate  attacks  on 
well-fortified  positions,  which  could  not  have  been  carried  by 
any  display  of  everyday  courage.  She  herself  laid  the  first 
ladder  against  the  great  '*  bastide  "  at  the  bridge-head,  where  she 
was  wounded  by  an  arrow  in  the  shoulder,  but  she  neverthe- 
less waved  her  followers  on  to  the  promised  victoiy,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing;  them  completely  successful  Next 
morning  Suffolk  abandoned  the  forts  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  river,  and  marched  off"  with  a  much-tbinned  host.     He  shut 
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himself  up  in  Jaj-geau,  and  threw  detachments  into  Beaugency 
and  Meung,  hoping  to  make  head  against  the  French  till  the 
n^nt  should  come  up  to  his  succour. 

The  Maid  meanwhile  returned  to  Tours,  to  report  to  Charles 
of  Valois  that  she  had  accomplished  the  first  haJf  of  Ker  pro- 
mise, and  to  ui^e  him  to  prepare  to  march  into  Champagne, 
where  he  should  be  crowned  king  at  Reims.  But  the  Fn*nch 
captains  insisted  that  it  was  first  necessary  to  make  an  end  of 
Suffolk's  army,  which  had  been  driven  oJT  but  not  destroyed. 
Then  followed  Jeanne's  second  campaign — in  which  she  was 
as  successful  as  in  her  ftrst  Suffolk  had  committed  a  gross 
mistake  in  splitting  up  his  small  force  into  detachments ;  it 
would  have  been  far  better  to  have  retired  towards  Paris,  where 
the  regent  was  collecting  reinrorccmcnts.  His  troops  had  lost 
their  ancient  confidence ;  the  sudden  and  unexpected  cnei^y 
of  the  French  attacks  at  Orleans  had  been  such  a  surprise  to 
them,  that  they  had  accepted  in  all  seriousness  the  theory  that 
their  enemies  were  inspired  by  a  supematuTal  fury,  due  to  "  that 
disciple  and  limb  of  the  fiend  called  Pucelle,  that  used  false 
enchantments  and  sorcery".  To  shut  up  troops  so  thoroi^hly 
cowed  in  small  belated  garrisons  was  a  mistake;  each  was  in- 
clined to  yield  when  the  Maid's  white  banner  appeared  before 
its  gales.  Hence  came  a  series  of  disasters;  on  June  12  the 
French  carried  Jargeau  by  assault:  the  defenders  of  the  place 
flinched  from  the  walls  and  deserted  Suffolk,  their  commander, 
who  tried  vainly  to  continue  resistance  in  the  streets,  and  was 
taken  prisoner.  Three  days  later  the  victors  forced  the  bridge 
of  Meung,  and  on  the  fourth  laid  siege  to  Beaugency,  where 
lay  the  largest  surviving  detachment  of  the  English  army, 
under  5ir  Matthew  Gough ;  it  surrendered  on  terras,  after 
holding  out  for  no  more  than  three  day^  Nor  was  this  the 
end  of  the  disasters ;  Bedford  had  collected  a  considerable  force 
at  FariSj  and  had  sent  it  out  under  Lord  Talbot  and  Sir  John 
Fastolf,  with  orders  to  join  Suffolk.  On  the  day  after  the  fall 
of  Beaugency,  June  19,  Talbot  heard  that  he  had  arrived  too 
late  to  save  his  colleague.  He  determined  to  retreat  without 
delay,  but  was  surprised  near  Patay  by  the  Maid  and  the  cap- 
tains La  Hire  and  the  Duke  of  Alen^on.  They  came  on  with 
such  headlong  speed  that  the  English  had  no  time  to  choose  a 
position — the  archers  had  not  even  fixed  their  stakes  when  the 
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hostile  cavalry  hurtled  in  among  them.  The  combat  became 
a  wild  meUi,  in  which  the  numbers  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
French  carried  all  before  them;  Talbot  and  Lord  Scales  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  a  third  or  more  of  the  English  army  was 
destroyed-  The  relics  under  Fastolf  got  off  \vHth  difficulty  to 
Paris-  The  credit  of  the  victory  must  be  jjiven  directly  to  the 
Maid,  who  bade  the  men-at-arms  to  charge  straight  in,  while 
the  enemy  were  in  disarray,  and  not  to  wait  to  form  any 
regular  line  of  battle  Whether  her  advice  was  inspired  by  a 
true  military  instinct,  or  by  mere  eagerness  to  get  to  hand- 
strokes,  it  boots  not  to  inquire. 

Nothing  now  prevented  Jeanne  from  carrying  out  her  pro- 
mise to  crown  Charles  VII.  at  Reims — it  would  take  Bedford 
weeks  to  raise  a  new  army,  and  the  way  to  Champagne  was 
clear.  Despite  the  protests  of  the  king's  cowardly  and  cynical 
favourite  La  Tr^raoille  and  other  doubling  advisers,  she  carried 
ofT  her  master  on  the  enterprise,  declaring  that  a  Divitie  voice 
was  whispering  in  her  ear  the  words ;  FilU  di  Dieu,  va,  va,  va  / 
Je  serai  h  (on  aiiie  !  Her  march  was  a  series  of  triumphs— 
Troyes  was  captured,  Chalons  threw  open  its  gates,  Reims 
surrendered  without  a  blow,  and  in  its  cathedral  Charles  was 
duly  hallowed  and  anointed  on  July  17.  The  Maid  stood  by 
him.  bearing  her  banner,  till  the  unction  was  accomplished, 
and  then  threw  herself  weeping  at  the  king's  feet,  blessing  God 
that  He  had  deigned  to  fulfil  His  promise  and  restored  to 
France  her  rightful  lord, 

Jeanne  had  now  accomplished  all  that  she  bad  eng^ed  to 
perform  when  she  first  visited  Charles  at  Chinon  ;  her  "voices," 
as  she  afterwards  noted,  ceased  to  counsel  her  from  this  mo- 
ment ;  hut  despite  their  silence  she  gave  her  master  the  advice 
to  march  straight  on  Paris,  doubting  nothing.  On  July  21  the 
French  army  moved  out  of  Reims ;  at  once  Soissons  and  Laon 
declared  their  adherence  to  the  national  cause;  all  the  Isle  de 
France  would  have  followed  their  example,  if  Bedford  had  not 
comeout  in  person  to  check  the  French  advance.  He  had  just 
received  a  large  reinforcement,  which  enabled  him  to  take  the 
field  with  some  prospect  of  success.  Cardinal  Beaufort  had 
raised  3,000  mercenaries  for  the  Hussite  war;  but  he  was  an 
Eng!ish  statesman  even  more  than  a  prince  of  the  Church ; 
hearing  of  the  disasters  oti  the  Loire,  he  offered  the  services  of 
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his  bands  to   Bedfcjrd,  and  left  the  crusade  to  shift  far  itself 
From  August  7  to  i6  Bedford  was  manteuvring  in  face  of  the 
FTench  army,  alorg  the  line  from  Melun  to  Senlis.     He  refused 
to  take  the  offensive,  fearing  the  demoralisation  of  his  men  in 
face  of  the  Maid's  miraculous  banner^  but  moved  from  position 
to  position  as  the  French  ciTcled  round  hfm,  inviting  an  attack. 
Jeanne  was  for  risking  battle,  and  probably  ahe  was  right,  for 
the  English  were  cowed.     But  La  Trt-^moille  and   the  other 
doubting  councillors  Induced  the  king  to  decline  an  er^^e- 
ment,  employing  the  argument  that  he  might  gain  his  ends 
without  danger;   town  after  town  was  falling  away  to  him — 
Compiegne,  Senlis,  BeaiivaLs,  Creil — and   the   Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy had  sent  to  ask  for  a  truce.     Bedford  therefore  was  not 
molefited,  and  no  battle  took  place.     Finding  that  Charles  re- 
fused to  fight,  the  regent  turned  aside  to  relieve  Evreux,  then 
threatened  by  another  French  force.      During  his  absence  the 
Maid  induced  the  king's  c^iptains  to  deliver  an  attack  on  Paris. 
It  failed,  for  a   fortress  like  Paris  could   not  be   carried   by 
escalade,  without  any  preliminary  artillery  preparation,  unless 
panic  or  treachery  intervened.     The  stormers  stormed  some  in- 
significant outworks,  but  recoiled  from  the  main  line  of  defence 
— the  wall  was  too  high,  the  moat  too  deep.     Jeanne  herself 
was  wounded  with  a  cross-bow  bolt,  and  borne  away  to  the 
rear.     While  she  still  lay  disabled  the  advisers  of  Charles  Vil. 
ordered  a  retreat,  fell  back  to  the  southward,  and  disbanded 
the  army  at  Gien  on  September  21,     They  had  witnessed  the 
check  at  Paris  with  malicious  joy,  more  content  that  the  Maid 
hhould  have  been  proved  fallible  than  grieved  that  the  capital 
had  proved  impregnable. 

The  moment  that  she  had  failed  to  redeem  a  promise,  her 
ascendency  over  the  king  was  shaken,  and  La  Tri^moille  and 
his  colleagues  began  to  reassert  their  old  jxiwer.  Now  it  was 
at  last  jrossible  to  sneer  at  her  as  a  hysterical  fanatic,  and  to 
urge  their  master  to  listen  lo  reason  rather  than  to  inspiration. 
Charles  was  only  too  ready  to  do  so;  he  was  a  doubter  by 
nature,  and  had  yielded  to  the  Maid's  ascendency  despite 
himself  For  the  remaining  months  of  her  short  career  she 
WHS  allowed  nc  part  in  directing  the  course  of  the  war;  but 
used  as  a  mere  tool,  useful  for  stirring  up  the  enthusiasm 
of  the   ignorant.      She   felt   that  her  influence  was  waning, 
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but  had  not  lost  her  belief  that  she  might  yet  do  much  for 
France. 

The  resuhs  nf  her  activity  in  1429  had  indeed  been  astound- 
ing; not  only  were  the  Englbh  driven  completely  out  of  the 
basin  of  the  Loire,  but  nearly  all  Champagne  had  been  recon- 
quered, and  half  the  great  towns  of  the  lale  de  France  had 
thrown  off  the  English  yoke.  But  the  actual  territorial  gain 
was  as  nothing  compared  to  tlie  moral  advacttage  that  she  had 
won  for  her  countrymen,  Down  to  the  moment  of  her  appear- 
ance the  king's  party  had  been  losing  ground  ;  it  had  seemed 
that  their  cause  was  doomed  by  heaven  to  ruin  because  of  the 
black  deed  of  Montereau-  Their  leaders  were  contemptible  1 
their  stnilegy  unwise,  their  policy  mean  and  selfish.  Hence 
came  the  apathetic  indifTerence  with  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  nation  had  watched  the  long  struggle.  But  now  things 
were  changed.  It  is  true  that  the  English  cause  had  some 
energetic  partisans;  there  were  still  But^ndians  who  cotild 
remember  nothing  but  the  murder  of  Duke  John.  There  were 
a  multitude  ot  placcnien»  lay  and  clerical,  whom  Bedford  had 
won  over  by  his  wise  policy  of  governing  France  through 
Frenchmen,  A  considerable  body  of  professional  soldiers  were 
kept  faithful  to  the  English  banner  by  the  memory  of  old 
triumphs,  and  the  high  pay  punctually  dealt  out  by  the  regent. 
In  Paris  the  university,  always  a  focus  of  Burgundian  influence, 
was  still  loyal  to  the  English  connexion*  as  were  also  most  of 
the  higher  clergyn  But  there  comes  a  moment  when  the  parti- 
san who  has  been  bought  over  lo  a  cause  in  which  he  feels 
nothing  but  a  sehish  interest,  begins  to  question  with  himself 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  fight  any  longer  against  the  in- 
evitable— and  in  Fiance  from  1429  onward  that  which  now 
seemed  Inevitable  was  not  the  expulsion  of  Charles  VII.  from 
the  south,  but  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  the  north- 
The  men  of  material  interests  began  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
adhering  any  longer  to  the  losing  party.  From  this  time  for- 
ward they  began  slowly  but  steadily  to  drtft  over  to  the 
national  side.  As  to  the  rank  and  file,  whose  patriotic  senti- 
ment was  not  restrained  by  any  sordid  personal  interest,  they 
had  been  so  shamed  by  the  Maid's  valiant  championship  of 
the  cause  which  they  had  abandoned  as  lost,  so  convinced  of 
her  inspiration  by  the  magnificence  of  her  successj  that  for  the 
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CHAP,  future  no  toivii  in  the  English  "  obedience  "  could  be  kept  loyal 
save  by  the  presence  of  an  English  or  r  Burgundian  garrison- 
Where  no  such  garrison  was  forthcoming  the  gates  flew  open 
of  their  own  accord,  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  banner  of  the 
Lilies, 

This  much  France  owed  to  Jeanne  Dare,  That  she  did  not 
owe  yet  more  was  due  to  the  doubting  hesitancy  of  Charles 
VII.  and  the  criminal  perversity  of  his  councillors,  Biit  l_a 
Tri^-moillc  and  his  fncnds  did  Bedford's  work,  and  half-arrcstcd 
the  onrush  of  the  torrent  which  might  otherwise  have  swept 
the  English  out  of  France,  Twenty  years  more  of  dismal 
wasting  war  were  required  to  complete  the  expulsion  of  the 
stranger,  because  the  opportune  moment  was  missed.  The 
panic-stnclten  soldieiy  of  Bedford  recovered  their  confidence, 
new  reinforcements  were  hurried  over  from  England,  and  in  the 
long  winter  months,  while  Jeanne  was  being  kept  idle  at  Bourges, 
Orleans,  or  Chinon,  the  regent  organised  a  fresh  line  of  defence. 

England  had  been  profoundly  stirred  up  by  the  news  of  the 
Maid's  successes.  After  her  first  exploits  al  Orleans  Ttedford 
had  written  to  the  council,  to  urge  that  the  young  king  should 
be  brought  over  to  France,  in  order  that  the  sight  of  his  tender 
youth  might  appeal  to  the  loya]t>'  of  hts  subjects.  He  had  never 
yet  been  seen  in  his  French  realm.  Bedford  urged  that  he 
should  be  conducted  to  Paris  and  there  crowned  with  all  cere- 
mony after  the  native  fashion.  The  council  agreed,  and  resolved 
that  he  should  also  be  crowned  King  of  England  before  his 
departure.  In  face  of  the  series  of  disasters  on  the  Loire  and 
the  subsequent  appearance  of  the  French  close  to  the  gates  of 
Paris,  no  attempt  was  made  to  move  the  little  lad  during  the 
summer  of  1439,  But  when  La  Tri^moillc  had  disbanded  the 
army  of  Charles  VII»  and  retired  to  the  south,  it  was  resolved 
that  it  would  be  safe  to  bring  the  king  over  in  the  spring  of 
1430.  Meanwhile  parliament  met  on  September  22,  and  the 
English  coronation  of  Henry  VL  was  performed  on  November  6, 
Though  he  was  only  eight  years  of  age,  the  council  look  the 
opportunity  of  declaring  that  he  no  longer  required  a  ''Pro- 
tector/' and  Gloucester  was  deprived  of  the  office  which  he 
had  so  long  abused^  though  he  was  continued  as  '*  chief  coun- 
cillor "  of  his  little  nephew.  He  had  ^penl  his  last  year  oT 
protectorship  in  another  series  of  quarrels  with  Beaufort,  which 
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only  came  to  an  end  when  the  cardinal  carried  off  his  ^'  crusad- 
ing "  levies  to  France,  and  diverted  them  to  the  strenj^ening 
of  Bedford's  army. 

To  escort  the  king  to  Paria  what  passed  for  a  large  force 
in  the   England  of  those  days  was  raised,    1^200  lances  and 
3.500   bows.     The  parliament  reassembled  after  Christmas  to 
vote  liberal  supplies   for  its  equipment^  and  to  discuss  much 
other  business,  for  this  was  a  long  session.     It  had  some  con- 
stitutional importance,  for  in  it   was  |>assed  the  statute  that 
settled  for  some  four  centuries  the  character  of  the  constituen- 
cies which  were  to  choose  the  knights  of  the  shire,  the  most 
important  element  in  the  house   of  commonsn     Hitherto  all 
men  whose  tenure  required  them  to  do  so,  were  theoretically 
'hupposed  to  attend  the  county  court  when  an  election  was  on 
hand  ;  now   it  was  enacted   thai  no  one  under  the  status  of  a 
freeholder  with  land  to  the  annual  value  of  forty  shillings  should 
exercise  the  suffrage.     The  excuse  given  was  that  a  rabble  of 
poverty' -stricken  peasants  might  swamp  the  solid  landed  yeo- 
men of  the  shire.      Probably  some  turbulent  scenes  had  occurred 
of  late,  and  moved  the  wrath  of  the  governing  classes.     The 
statute  appears  oligarchic  in  its  tendency,  but  had  less  real 
effect  in  deatroj'ing  the  representative  character  of  the  county 
court  than  appears  on  the  face  of  it.'     F'or  whoever  were  the 
voters,  the  local  magnates  possessed  already,  and  continued  to 
possess  for  the  future,  the  real  deciding  voice  at  the  electiona 
Except  when  the  shcrifT,  acting  under  the  pressure  of  king  and 
council,  Ignored  all  voters  whatsoever,  and  returned  some  crown 
nominee,  the  great  landowners  of  the  neighbourhood  practically 
chose  the  knights  of  the  shire,  and  it  mattered  little  whether 
their  choice  was  rarified  by  a  smaller  body  of  forty-shilling  free- 
holders  or  hy  a  larger  body  of  poorer  men.     The  head  of  the 
house  of  Mowbray  practically  chose  the  members  for  Norfolk, 
the  head  of  the  house  of  Percy,  the  members  for  Northumber- 
land, whether  the  number  of  voters  was  small  or  great.     In 
shires  where  there  wai*  no  single  dominating  influence  there 
might    be,  and  were,  contcited  elections,"  but  this  was   the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule, 

'  For  all  [his  tjucHtlon  hc  Stubbft*  CumtitutsoHal  Htiiory,  ill.,  410-46, 
*  Sec  the  caiK  of  the  Htinllngdonahijc  elcctjon  of  i^jtt  diuvaaed  hy  Stubbi, 
ihid.,  p.  441. 
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While  the  English  council  pretkared  for  the  despatch  of  the 
king  and  his  army  to  France,  Bedford  did  his  best  to  repair 
his  shattered  line  of  defence.  He  had  no  illusions  as  to  thsf 
unsoundness  of  his  position  ;  indeed  hi^  action  ^howA  that  he 
was  already  contemplating  the  possibility  of  having  to  abandon 
Paris  and  retire  into  Nonnandy.  But  ere  resigning  himself 
to  Ihis  humiliating  necessity  he  appealed  to  the  cupidity  of 
Philip  of  Bui^ndy.  The  duke  was  already  coquetting  with 
the  enemy  ;  it  was  a  matter  of  sinfster  significance  that  he  had 
already  concluded  a  private  truce  with  King  Charles  in  July, 
and  had  renewed  it  up  to  Christmas  day.  But  in  October 
Bedford  bribed  him  to  stand  fast  to  the  English  cause,  by 
making  over  to  him  the  government  of  the  districls  of  Mclun, 
Sens,  Chartres,  Amiens,  the  Vermandois,  and  Ponthieu,  to- 
gether with  the  charge  of  the  dly  of  Paris.  The  remnant  of 
Champagne^till  acknowledging  King  Henry's  supremacy^  and 
the  whole  of  Picardy,  were  thus  ceded  to  Bui^undy,  Paris 
received  as  governor  the  Sieur  de  L'Ule  Adam,  the  duke's 
most  trusted  captain.  Once  more  Philip  was  secured  as  a  firm 
ally,  and  in  the  ensuing  campaign  his  levies  played  the  leading 
part,  while  the  English  confined  themselves  almost  entirely  to 
the  defence  of  Normandy. 

When  the  campaigning  season  of  I4J0  came  round,  Philip 
sent  John  of  Lnxembufg  to  lay  siege  to  Compi^^gne,  a  fortress 
which  was  of  all  the  recent  conquests  of  the  French  the  one 
most  inconvenient  to  the  Anglo^Burgundian  allies,  as  it  blocked 
the  main  road  from  Paris  to  Picardy.  On  March  2S»  the 
Maid  had  broken  away  from  the  restraint  placed  upon  her  by 
her  mnster's  councillors,  and  had  made  her  way  to  the  seat  of 
war.  Hearing  that  Compitgne  was  in  danger,  she  threw  herself 
into  the  place  at  the  head  of  a  small  relieving  force.  Convinced 
that  audacity  was  the  only  true  policy,  she  planned  a  sortie 
gainst  the  Burgundian  lines  on  May  23,  Her  sudden  attack 
was  at  first  successful,  but  as  the  enemy  came  hurrying  up  from 
all  quarters,  she  and  a  small  body  of  her  followers  were  cut  off 
from  the  town.  Jeanne  tried  to  force  her  way  back,  but  was 
unhorsed  and  captured  by  a  retainer  of  Jt^n  of  Luxemburg. 

The  rest  of  the  Maid's  short  tale  is  heartrending.  The 
Burgundian,  after  much  thrifty  haggling,  sold  her  lo  the  Eng> 
IJsh  for  10,000  gold  francs.     Bedford  had  resolved  to  make  ar 
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example  of  her.  vainly  trusting  that  he  might  undo  her  work 
by  branding  her  as  a  sorceress  and  sending  her  to  the  stake. 
He  found  e^er  and  willing  tools  among  the  doctors  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  the  clergy  of  the  Anglo-Bur^undian 
faction,  Jeanne's  capture  had  taken  place  in  the  diocese  of 
Beauvais ;  its  bishop,  Pierre  Cauchon,  demanded  that  she  should 
be  handed  ovt:r  to  him  for  trial.  After  some  delay  she  was 
brought  to  Rouen,  and  arra^ned  before  a  court  consisting  of 
the  bishop,  the  vicar  of  the  Inquisition,  and  a  number  of  doctors 
of  the  Univer^*ity  of  Paris ;  the  whole  tribunal  was  composed 
of  native  Frenchmen.  They  conducted  her  examination  with 
much  deliberation  and  minute  care,  in  February,  March  and 
April,  1431.  The  Maid  replied  to  their  questions  with  great 
simplicity  and  candour,  describing  with  perfect  conviction  her 
visions  of  St.  Michael,  St.  Katharine,  and  St.  Margaret,  their 
promises  to  her  and  their  prophecies.  She  also  spoke  much  of 
her  "voices"  :  they  gave  her  counsel  as  to  what  she  was  to  do 
and  what  to  shun  in  most  of  the  crises  of  her  life.  Even  ir 
her  prison  they  had  not  deserted  her,  but  had  l>ade  her  answer 
bo]dl5"  and  tnist  in  God, 

On  May  2j  the  inquisitots  resolved  that  Jeanne  was  a  false 
prophetess,  and  her  visions  delusions  of  Satan.  When  she  re- 
fused to  submit  to  their  decision  or  to  own  herself  deluded,  she 
was  threatened  with  torture,  grossly  misused  and  insulted  by 
her  jailers,  and  finally  told  to  prepare  for  death.  On  the  24th, 
she  was  again  brought  before  her  judges,  among  whom  on  this 
one  occasion  sat  Cardinal  Beaufort  and  Bishop  Alnewick  of 
Norwich,  the  only  Englishmen  who  appeared  in  this  black 
business.  Bishop  Cauchon  announced  that  unless  she  made 
her  submission  she  should  be  burnt  that  very  dsy.  Broken  by 
long  imprisonment,  the  strain  of  a  trial  that  had  la*;ted  three 
months,  much  fasting,  and  much  evil  treatment  by  her  keepers, 
the  Maid  broke  down,  and  set  her  mark  to  a  document  in  which 
she  owned  that  her  visions  were  delusions,  and  that  she  had 
erred  grievously  in  wcarirf^  male  apparel  and  serving  in  the 
war!^.  She  ^^s.^  thereupon  condemned  to  close  imprisonment 
and  perpetual  ijenance.  She  assumed  woman's  garb,  and  was 
taken  back  to  prison ;  but  only  four  days  later  she  was  de- 
clared to  have  relapsed  and  broken  her  pledges.  The  "re- 
lapse "  consisted  in  nothing  more  than  the  resumption  of  her 
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maJe  garments — to  which  she  had  been  practically  constrained 
hy  the  lewd  insults  of  her  jailers— and  an  assertion  that  St 
Katharine  and  St.  Mar^rel  had  visited  her,  and  had  reproached 
her  for  denying  her  mission  and  forgetting  her  trust  in  God. 
For  these  aficnces  the  hastily  rcassen:ibled  court  declared  Jeanne 
a  relapsed  heretic^  and  sertenced  her  to  the  stake.  The  whole 
trial  had  been  conducted  with  an  obvious  desire  to  secure  an 
execudoa  Jeanne  was  burnt  in  the  old  market-place  of  Rouen 
on  May  29,  protesting  to  the  last  her  conviction  that  she  had 
been  God's  messenger  to  the  people  of  France,  and  com- 
mending her  sou!  to  Christ  and  the  saints  as  the  flames  closed 
over  her.  History  records  few  more  odious  scenes  than  the 
martyrdom  of  this  unhappy  and  heroic  girl  of  eighteen,  the 
victim  of  Bedford's  hard  heart  and  the  cruel  spite  of  his  French 
subordinates.  Yet  of  all  concerned  in  her  death  her  master 
Charles  VTi.  cuts  the  worst  figure;  he  made  no  attempt  what- 
ever to  deliver  her,  though  he  could  undoubtedly  have  saved 
her  life  by  threatening  to  retaliate  on  his  numerous  English 
prisoners— he  had  still  in  his  hands  Lord  Talbot  and  many 
other  knights  and  nobtes  captured  at  Jaj^eau  and  Patay,  But 
Jeanne  had  served  her  purpose,  and  the  French  court  felt  no 
further  interest  in  her. 

While  the  long  tr^edy  at  Rouen  was  in  progress  the 
Burgundians  recovered  Soissons,  and  the  English  recaptured 
Aumile  and  Ch^teau-Gaillard,  though  Compi^gne  was  saved 
by  the  Marshal  de  Boussac  in  November,  1430.  Thus  the 
fortress  for  which  the  Mai'd  had  sacrificed  herself  did  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  her  enemies.  Meanwhile  King  Henry,  after 
a  stay  of  three  months  at  C  alais,  was  brought  dowTi  to  Kouen, 
where  he  was  abiding  all  through  Jeanne's  long  trial.  The 
nemesis  due  for  her  martyrdom  fell  on  the  head  of  the  innocent 
boy  for  whose  profil  that  atrocity  was  perpctraletl.  Bedford 
and  Beaufort  and  the  odious  Btshop  of  Beauvais  died  in  their 
beds ;  it  was  Henry  who  paid  by  ioi^  years  of  frustrated  hopes, 
by  povertj'  and  prison,  by  a  bloody  death,  for  the  unrighteous 
end  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  Some  months  afier  that  event 
Bedfardj  having  subdued  all  the  revolted  towns  on  the  way 
from  Rouen  to  Paris,  brought  his  nephew  to  the  French  capital. 
There  he  was  crowned  on  December  16,  [431,  by  his  uncle 
Beaufort,     Hardly  any  of  the  ?>ench  nobles  of  the  Bui^ndian 
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faction  and  very  few  of  the  native  clergy  were  present.      The 

ceretnony  appeared  to  Inokers-nn  to  be  a  purely  English  affair 
Certainly  it  had  no  such  influence  on  public  opinion  beyond  the 
Channel  as  Bedford  had  hoped.  Ten  days  after  his  coronation 
the  king  was  sent  back  to  England  :  the  Parisians  murmured  that 
his  presence  in  their  midst  had  been  celebrated  neither  byaremis- 
aion  of  taxes  nor  an  amnesty  to  prisoners,  in  the  style  customary 
with  monarchs  making  their  first  appearance  In  their  capital 

During  the  long  absence  of  Henry  from  England,  between 
May,  1430,  and  Februarj',  14321  Gloucester  seems  to  have  re- 
covered some  of  his  former  authority^it  must  be  remembered 
that  Beaufort,  Warwick^  and  other  members  of  the  council  were 
overseas.  He  spent  most  of  his  energy  in  preparing  a  wann 
reception  for  his  uncle,  when  he  should  return.  He  maintained 
that  Beaufort  would  have  to  resign  his  see  of  Winchester,  because 
he  had  accepted  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  he  also  prepared  a  writ  of 
pn^munire  against  him,  for  having  obtained  a  papal  bull  ex- 
empting him  from  the  metropolitan  jurisdiction  of  Canterbury, 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  persuaded  to  defer  its  execution 
till  the  king  and  the  cardinal  should  have  returned  to  England, 
The  main  incident  which  distracted  Gloucester's  attention  from 
these  factious  devices  was  an  abortive  Lollard  rising — one  of 
the  mast  obscure  events  in  this  obscure  lime.  The  burning  of 
heretics  had  gone  on  fitfully  ever  since  the  death  of  Henry  V,. 
and  the  more  desperate  Lollards,  impotent  though  they  were 
because  of  their  small  numbers,  seem  to  have  been  ready  for 
mischief.  One  William  Perkins,  bailiff  of  Abingdon,  was  de- 
tected putting  about  seditious  bills  in  the  name  of  '*  Jaclc  Sharp 
of  Wigmoreland,'*  a  name  pointing  to  adherence  to  the  old  cause 
of  the  Mortimers,  whose  greatest  castle  was  Wigmore,  He  is 
said  to  have  collected  "a  meinie  of  risers  against  men  of  Holy 
Church  "  at  Abingdon  ;  of  their  numbers  or  their  plans  we  can 
discover  little — they  certainly  proposed  a  confiscation  of  Church 
property,  and,  according  to  their  enemies,  said  *'  that  they  would 
have  three  priests'  heads  for  a  penny  ",  Gloucester  thought  Che 
affair  sunliciently  serious  to  compel  him  Co  raise  an  armed  force 
and  ride  in  haste  to  Abingdon.  Many  Lollards  were  seized 
there ;  Perkins  and  five  others  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered as  traitors  at  Oxford,  and  others  of  his  confederates  were 
executed  at  Coventry  and  London, 
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After  the  yoting  tcing  came  home  in  February,  14J2,  while 
Beauftirt  was  still  lingering  abroad,  Gloucester  carried  out  a 
complete  change  of  ministry,  displacing  Archbishop  Kemp  and 
Lord  Hungerford  from  the  chancery  and  treasury,  in  favour  of 
Bishop  Stafford  of  Bath  and  Lord  Scales^  and  removing  also 
the  young  king's  chamberlain  and  steward.  When  parliament 
met,  however,  the  cardinal  returned  to  England,  and  joined 
battle  with  his  nephew,  but  shortly  after  was  recalled  to  the 
continent,  where  he  wag  required  to  sit  in  the  newly  summoned 
Council  of  BaJe^  This  only  put  off  the  struggle.  Meanwhile 
Bedford  was  still  unable  to  leave  France  to  restrain  his  brother ; 
his  difficulties  were  much  increased  by  the  fact  IhEit  Philip  of 
Burgundy  Ijad  now  made  a  private  truce  for  two  years  with 
Charles  V[[.,  so  that  the  French  were  able  to  turn  all  their 
energies  against  the  English  forces  in  Normandy  and  the  isle 
de  France,  A  daring  attempt  of  the  Marshal  de  Boussac  to 
surprise  Rouen  only  just  failed  of  success  in  March ;  in  April 
the  Bastard  of  Orleans  captured  the  great  town  of  Chartres  by 
stratagem.  In  August  Bedford  in  person  was  driven  off  from 
the  siege  of  Lagny-sur-Mame,  which  he  had  kept  up  for  three 
months.  Keretumed  to  Paris  sick  and  disheartened^  and  there 
sufTefed  a  far  worse  blow  i  his  excellent  wife,  Anne  of  Burgundy, 
died  on  October  J  j.  Thus  he  lost  not  only  a  faithful  helpmeet, 
but  the  one  pcraon  who  kept  tight  the  bonds  of  friendship  be- 
tween England  and  Burgundy.  J^uke  Philip  had  bes^n  to  make 
up  his  mind  that  war  could  bring  him  no  further  gain  in  France, 
and  ihat  he  might  sell  [leace  at  a  good  price  to  King  Charles. 
He  had  brought  English  and  French  envoys  together  and  urged 
concessions,  but  Bedford  would  not  listen  to  any  proposal  for 
giving  up  Paris,  or  surrendering  his  little  nephew's  title  as  King 
of  France,  demands  which  the  envoys  of  Charles  VII.  were 
row  set  upon  enforcing,  and  the  conference  came  to  nothir^. 
In  the  ensuing  year  the  French  made  a  bold  advance  in 
the  direction  of  the  duchy  of  Bui^ndy,  capturing  Avalon  and 
VfSzelai,  and  overrunning  all  the  Nivetnais  and  the  Maconnais, 
This  was  a  most  unwise  move,  as  an  attack  on  his  personal 
possessions  was  the  one  thing  which  was  certam  to  throw  t>ack 
Duke  Philip  into  the  arms  of  the  English.  For  the  last  time 
he  took  the  fidd  in  person,  aiid  entered  Champagne  a1  the  head 
of  a  great  army  from  his  Netherlaiid  dominions,  with  which  he 
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retook  several  of  the  lost  towns,  and  finally  made  his  way  to  chap, 
Dijon.     The   French  fell  back  in  every  direction  before  him.  ' 

Meanwhile  the  Engli-qh  army  in  Normandy  and  Ficardy, 
strengthened  with  new  BurgundJan  levies,  made  a  good  front 
against  the  enemy,  and  rcxxjvcrcd  St.  Valiiy  and  several  other 
places. 

This  was  to  be  the  last  campaign  in  which  fortune  seemed 
for  a  moment  to  smile  upon  the  cause  of  King  Henry  VI,  Its 
brilliant  start  enabled  the  regent  to  make  a  visit  to  England ; 
Beaufort  accompanied  him.  Bedford's  influence  was  at  once 
displayed  by  the  restoration  of  some  of  the  cardinal's  friends 
Eo  office ;  Ralph  Lord  Cromwell  became  treasurer,  and  the  Karl 
of  Suffolk  was  made  steward  of  the  king's  household.  Thus 
the  ministry  was  no  longer  entirely  composed  of  partisans  of 
Gloucester,  The  Commons  put  in  a  petition,  couched  in  the^ 
strongest  terms,  beting  that  Bedford  might  remain  in  Eng- 
land "for  its  restful  rule  and  governance,"  and  he  was  inclined 
to  accept  the  ofler.  His  health  was  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
condition^  and  be  needed  rest  from  his  endless  campaigning. 
Moreover  he  had  just  wedded  a  new  wife— Jacquette,  daughter 
of  the  Count  of  SL  Pol,  and  niece  both  of  his  French  chan- 
cellor, the  Bishop  of  Therouannc.  and  of  John  of  Luxemburg, 
the  greatest  of  the  captains  of  PhiHp  of  Bur^ndy.  Ap- 
parently Bedford  had  hoped  to  bind  her  relatives  more  closely 
to  his  cause  by  this  marriage  ;  he  did  not  foresee  that  it  would 
be  taken  in  evil  part  by  Burgundy  himself,  Butj  either  because 
he  had  not  been  consulted  in  the  matter,  or  because  he  disliked 
seeing  his  dead  sister  given  a  successor  at  such  short  notice,  or 
rr\erely  because  he  was  ready  to  snatch  at  any  excuse  for  desert- 
ing the  English  faction,  Philip  professed  himself  much  offended 
at  the  matck  Des^rite  of  this  ominous  estrangement,  Bedford 
accepted  the  proposal  that  he  should  remain  in  Kngland,  and  \ 
take  up  the  regency.  Parliament  renewed  to  him  all  the  powers 
with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  in  1422,  though  it  refused  to 
grant  such  heavy  supplies  as  he  craved  for  the  French  war.  , 
But  in  June,  14J4,  he  announced  that  things  were  going  so 
badly  across  the  Channel  that  he  was  forced  to  depart.  He  was 
drawn  away  not  by  the  movements  of  the  French  army,  which 
was  being  well  contained  for  the  moment  by  Lord  Talbot  in 
the  Isie  de  France  and  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel  in  Maine,  but 
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by  a  new  development,  a  general  rising  of  the  peasantry  of 
Normandy  against  the  English  ganisons.  The  duchy  had  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  almost  complete  apathy  since  its  conquest 
by  Henry  V.  fourteen  years  back ;  that  it  should  now  revolt 
was  a  symptom  of  ihc  most  sinister  significance.  Tlie  original 
provoking  cause  had  been  atrocities  committed  by  one  Richard 
Venablcs,  a  captain  of  free  lances  in  lower  Normandy,  But 
though  his  misconduct  was  punished  by  prompt  execution,  the 
insurrection  continued.  Bedford  spent  six  months  in  the  ducby, 
trying  all  the  resources  of  force  and  conciliation ;  many  rebel 
bands  were  cut  to  pieceSj  others  driven  our  of  the  land,  yet 
Normandy  was  still  incompletely  pacified  when  the  duke  passed 
on  to  Paris  in  December,  I4J4. 

His  presence  there  was  imperative,  for  Philip  of  Burgundy 
had  made  a  new  truce  with  the  enemy,  and  the  whole  stress 
of  the  war  was  about  to  be  thrown  once  more  upon  the  small 
English  army  and  its  ever-dwindling  band  of  French  auxiliaries. 
When  the  Burgundians  were  in  the  field  the  game  could  still 
be  kept  up,  but  when  they  withdrew  from  the  war  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  winter,  the  regent  saw  that  with  a  total  force  of 
some  SjOoo  men,  scattered  in  small  detachments  about  Nor- 
mandy and  I'icardy,  Maine  and  the  Isle  de  France,  he  could 
hardly  hope  to  face  another  campaign  without  the  certainty  of 
disaster.  He  stopped  two  months  in  Paris,  striving  apparently 
to  rally  his  French  adherents  for  a  final  eftbrt,  and  wrote  to 
the  English  council  pressing  for  reinforcements  on  a  large  scale. 
But  the  Parisians,  even  those  most  deeply  committed  to  the 
cause  of  King  Henry,  had  grown  hopeless.  The  city  was  in  a 
most  deplorable  state:  the  French  garrisons  of  Bcauvais  and 
Compi^ne,  Melun,  and  Senlis  had  harried  bare  the  whole 
countryside  around  the  capital.  Famine  had  made  a  permanent 
home  within  its  walls,  though  Bedford  had  arranged  for  the 
despatch  of  frequent  convoys  of  food  from  Normandy ;  grass 
was  growing  in  the  streets^  whole  quarters  were  lying  desolate, 
and  wolves  were  actually  seen  that  winter  roaming  in  the  once 
populous  suburbs.  The  regent's  most  faithfijl  supporters  eould 
give  him  no  hope  of  support ;  every  burgess  was  longing  for  the 
inevitable  re-entry  of  the  troops  of  Charles  VI!.,  as  the  only 
event  which  could  save  Paris  from  slow  extinctioa  Rect^nis- 
ir^  that  the  loss  of  the  city  was  inevitable.  Bedford  retired 
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to  Rouen  in  February.  After  his  departure  Burgundy,  still 
nominally  an  ally  of  the  English  cause,  passed  through  Paris, 
and  frankly  told  the  council  that  he  had  resolved  to  make 
peace  with  the  French,  and  that  tio  peace  would  be  possible 
unless  Paris  was  given  up,  and  King  Henry's  claim  to  the 
French  crown  abandoned.  After  deliverii^  this  comfortless 
message  he  went  on  his  way. 

When  he  had  concluded  his  private  truce  with  Charles  VII- 
in  the  previous  December,  PhiUp  had  committed  himself  to 
much  more  than  a  mere  auspen^ion  of  arms.  He  had  under- 
taken to  use  all  his  influence  with  the  English  government  to 
bring  about  a  general  peace.  And  if  no  peace  on  what  he  con- 
sidered reasonable  terms  could  be  obtained,  he  had  prcmised  to 
abandon  his  old  allies  and  take  sides  openly  with  Charles  Vll. 
Naturally  he  was  to  be  well  paid  ;  he  covenanted  that  he  was  to 
receive  the  whole  of  the  royal  demesne  lands  upon  the  Somme, 
Ponthieu,  AbbevilleT  Amiens,  St.  Quentin,  and  Corbie,  with 
Montreuil  and  Doullens — in  short,  the  whole  of  Picardy,  Philip 
made  no  secret  of  his  engagements,  and  invited  the  English 
council  to  send  ambassadors  to  Arras,  and  to  make  up  their 
minds  to  accept  honourable  terms  ;  if  they  proved  unreasonable 
he  would  be  forced  to  become  their  enemy.  About  the  same 
time  emissaries  arrived  in  London  from  the  pojie  and  the  coun^ 
cii  of  BAIc,  who  bc^ed  that  such  a  splendid  chance  for  securing 
the  pacification  of  Christendom  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  any 
foolish  national  pride.  It  was  impossible  to  refuse  Butgund3''s 
mediation,  and  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Kemp  Archbishop  of  Yorkj 
and  the  Earls  of  Suffolk  and  Huntingdon  were  designated  as 
plenipotentiaries  on  behalf  of  England,  and  appeared  at  Arras 
in  July. 

Meanwhile  the  negotiations  did  not  suspend  the  prt^ress  of 
hostilities  in  France.  The  campaign  of  1435  look  a  disastrous 
turn  from  the  first ;  early  in  May  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  was 
now  commanding  in  northen*  Normandy,  received  a  crushing 
defeat  at  Gerberoi,  near  Beauvais,  at  the  hands  of  the  French 
captains  La  Hire  and  PoChon  de  Xaintraiiles;  his  little  army 
was  cut  to  pieces,  and  he  himself  mortally  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner.  In  conscLjuence  of  this  disaster  the  enemy  got  pos- 
session of  Rue,  Etaplcs,  and  several  other  places,  A  month 
later,  on  June  i,  La  Hire  and  the  Bastard  of  Orleans  surprised 
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Sl  Denis,  and  thus  established  themselves  at  the  very  gales  of 
Paris  ;  it  seemed  as  if  it  required  but  one  push  more  to  enable 
them  to  win  the  capital  itself.  But  Bedford  collected  every 
man  that  could  be  raised  in  Normandy,  and  sent  his  last  army 
under  the  Lords  Talbot.  Scales,  and  Willoughby  to  recover 
St.  Denis.  They  were  beleaguering  the  place  all  through  the 
months  while  the  congress  of  Arras  was  in  session. 

There  was  never  any  great  prospect  that  this  meeting  would 
lead  to  a  general  j:>eace.  The  English  ambassadors  had  received 
instructions  which  forbade  them  to  surrender  King  Henry's 
claim  to  the  crown  of  France.  Their  first  offers  were  absurd, 
considering  the  situation  of  affairs :  Charles  of  Valois  might 
have  peace  on  surrendering  all  his  domains  north  of  the  Loire 
— all  in  fact  that  Che  Maid  of  Orleans  had  won  back  for 
France.  To  this  the  French  replied  with  an  almost  equally 
unreasonable  proposal ;  the  English  should  evacuate  Paris, 
Normandy,  and  all  their  northern  possessions,  abandon  tlieir 
king's  French  title,  and  receive  as  compensation  Perigord, 
Quercy^  the  Limousin,  and  certain  other  small  districts  on  the 
borders  of  Guienne,  with  600,000  crowns  in  money.  Each 
[jarty  laughed  the  other's  proffer  to  scorn,  but  haggling  began, 
and  continued  for  some  weeks,  till  the  French  produced  their 
ultimatum:  King  Henry  should  keep  Normandy,  and  receive 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  Charles  VII.,  in  return  for 
giving  up  his  claim  to  the  French  crown,  and  evacuating  Paris 
and  the  other  outlying  towns  m  the  north  where  his  banner  was 
still  flying.  The  English  envoys  would  offer  nothing  more  than 
the  terntorial  status  guo,  which  would  leave  them  Paris,  Maine, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Ihc  Isle  do  France;  they  reftjscd  even 
to  discuss  the  question  of  the  resignation  of  the  French  title  by 
their  young  Wing. 

Matters  had  thus  come  to  a  deadlock,  and  on  September  6 
Beaufort  and  his  colleagues  departed  from  Arras.  Considering 
the  militar>'  situation  of  the  moment,  the  conduct  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  must  be  pronounced  absolutely  insane.  With 
Burgundy's  active  aid  they  had  done  nothing  more,  during  the 
last  five  years,  than  fight  out  a  losing  game,  in  which  the  circle 
of  lands  in  their  *^  obedience  "  was  ever  slowly  decreasing.  Their 
great  leadcnBedford  was  broken  in  mind  and  body ;  he  was 
already  on  his  death-bed  when  the  French  ultimatum  liad  been 
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rejected.  Their  armies  were  small  and  disheartened,  their 
French  subjects,  abandoninp  their  former  apathy,  were  risii^ 
in  revolt  or  every  side.  The  English  council  and  parliament 
could  not,  or  would  not,  send  sufficient  supplies  of  men  or 
money  to  sustain  the  war.  It  was  certain  that  the  French  with 
Burgundy's  aid  would  maintain  the  upper  hand  which  Ihey  had 
already  won.  But  \n  sullen  obstinacy  the  council  refused  to  be 
moved,  and  on  the  foolish  point  of  honour  concerning  the  use  of 
the  style  and  litle  of  King  of  France  broke  off  negotiations. 
Nor  was  it  the  council  alone  which  was  to  blame :  it  is  certain 
that  the  people  was  at  one  with  its  rulers ;  national  pride  had 
been  roused,  and  not  a  voice  was  heard  protesting  in  favour  of 
peace.  John  of  Bedford  did  not  survive  to  wftnejis  even  the  first 
conHequcnces  of  this  momentous  decision.  He  died  at  Rouen 
early  on  the  morning  of  September  15^  aged  only  forty-eight 
years,  yet  an  old  man  before  his  time.  He  must  have  known 
that  all  his  hard  work  of  the  last  thirteen  years  had  been  wasted, 
and  perhaps  rejoiced  that  he  was  taken  away  before  he  could 
witness  its  undoing.  *'  He  was  worthily  interred  in  Notre  Dame 
Church  at  Rouen,  at  the  north  side  of  the  high  altar;  on 
whose  soul  God  have  mercy,"  concludes  the  chronicler.  He 
needed  that  mercy  aiter  his  dealings  with  Jeanne  the  Maid, 
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With  the  failure  of  the  conference  of  Arras  and  the  passing 
over  of  Philip  of  Bor^ndy  to  the  French  side  begins  the  last 
and  most  weary  act  of  Che  interminable  Hundred  Years  War. 
There  were  yet  fifteen  years  to  pass  before  the  English  were 
expelled  from  Normandy,  and  eighteen  before  they  finally  lost 
their  hold  on  Guicnne,  The  long  game  was  played  out  with 
obstinate  resolution  by  the  one  side,  and  in  a  very  spasmodic 
and  inconsequent  fashion  by  the  other,  or  it  could  not  have 
been  so  long  pmtracteti.  The  Rngh'.sh  had  recovered  from  the 
panic  into  which  tliey  had  been  thrown  by  the  exploits  of 
Jeanne  Dare,  and  were  once  more  the  solid  troops  thai  they 
had  been  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  struggle.  Though  Bedford, 
their  great  statesman  and  strategist,  was  gone,  there  remained 
many  capable  hard-fightfng  officers,  veterans  whose  constaiuy 
nn  defeat  could  shake.  Such  were  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and 
Huntingdon,  the  Lords  Talbot,  Willoughby.  and  Hungerford, 
and  the, old  captains  John  Fastolf  and  Thomas  KyricL  Several 
men  of  the  younger  generation  were  also  beginning  to  make 
themselves  a  good  military  reputation,  notably  Richard  Duke 
of  York  and  his  broth er»in- law  and  inseparable  ally,  Richard 
Neville,  Earl  of  Salisbury.'  Under  such  leaders  the  hopeless 
struggle  was  maintained  with  much  greater  success  than  might 
have  been  expected.  For  Charles  VH.  was  still  in  the  hands 
of  ministers  of  second-rate  abilitj',and  his  captains — the  Bastard 
of  Orleans,  La  Hire,  Pothon  de  Xainlrailles,  and  the  rest — 
were  mere  dashing  adventurers  with  no  touch  of  strategic  talent, 

'  Neville  puccpcdal  (o  the  litTe  of  Saliflbjry  by  nutrying  Alice,  daughter 
and  heire»ia  of  the  laii  Monugg  carf,  *ho  feU  al  the  tiege  of  Orltans.  Votk  had 
mvried  his  oietc,  Cecily  KeviUt:. 
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good  at  a  joust  or  a  sudden  assault,  but  incapable  of  planning  a  CHAP. 
campaiga  Moreover,  France  wa>i  in  as  great  financial  embar-  ^ 
raasment  as  ever;  she  was  drained  dry  by  the  long  period  of 
domestic  and  foreign  strife  The  mercenaries  who  formed 
the  core  of  tlie  armies  of  Charles  VII.  could  only  be  relied 
upon  for  good  service  when  they  \;'ere  paid,  and  their  pay 
reached  them  irregularly  or  not  at  all :  when  it  failed  they  took 
to  harrying  the  country,  or  else  drifted  off  to  tl»e  wars  of  Italy. 
The  French  advance  was  made  by  fits  and  starts*  with  long 
intervals  of  quiescence  caused  by  droughts  in  the  treasury,  or 
court  intrigues,  or  quarrels  between  the  military  leaders  Yet 
it  was  unending  and  inevitable  :  when  checked  at  one  point  by 
the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  English,  it  was  always  making 
progress  at  another.  Its  very  incoherence  and  want  of  central 
direction  made  it  all  the  harder  to  provide  against 

The  Enghsh  ambassadors  returned  from  Arras  to  London 
to  report  that  they  had  rejected  the  French  terms.  The  parlia- 
ment approved  their  insane  determination,  and  went  out  of 
its  way  to  declare  war  on  Burgundy,  before  he  had  formally 
notified  his  accession  to  the  French  cause.  Money  was  granted 
in  somewhat  more  liberal  fashion  than  had  been  seen  of"  late — 
the  king  was  to  have  not  only  a  tenth  and  a  fifteenth*  but  a 
graduated  income-tax  on  all  incomes  of  over  £t^  a  year. 
Incomes  of  from  loo  shillings  to  ;f  loo  paid  sixpence  in  the 
pound,  those  with  £\QO  to  ^£^400  cightpcncc,  those  with  £400 
or  over  no  less  than  two  shj'Uings.  The  council  were  authorised 
to  raise  ^[00,000  by  loan,  but  no  one  was  to  be  forced  to 
lend  by  compulsion.  The  young  Duke  of  York  was  to  go  over 
to  France  as  successor  to  Bedford,  while  Gloucester  was  made 
captain  af  Calais — a  position  which  was  likely  to  be  no  sinecure 
for  the  future,  since  all  the  region  around  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  England's  new  enemy,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

Before  the  preparations  voted  by  parliament  for  the  cam- 
paign of  1436  could  be  carried  out,  a  series  of  disasters  occurred. 
During  the  winler  Ihe  French  burst  into  northern  Normandy, 
and  seized  Dieppe,  I-7-camp,  and  Harflcur;  the  peasantry  rose 
in  their  aid  on  all  sides.  A  little  later  many  of  the  places 
around  Paris  were  lost— St.  Germains,  Corbeil,  and  Pontoise 
among  them.  The  only  success  won  by  the  English  was  that 
the  over-daring  party  of  adventurers  which  had  seized  St.  Denis 
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CHAP,   had  been  compelled  to  surrender  on  October  4,  1435.      But 

*^^^'     despite  of  this  last  effort,  Paris  was  almost  cut  off  from  Normandy, 

and  both  the  garrison  and  the  burt^hers  were  reduced  to  the 

edge  of  famine.     In  April  the  armies  of  the  King  of  France 

closed  in  around  the  capital;  the  Burgundlan  marshal,  L'lsle 

L  Adam,  was  in  joint  command  with  the  Constable  dc  Richemont 

I  and  the  Bastard  of  Orleans,     Sir  Thomas  Beaumont  went  out 

I  with  part  of  the  garrison  to  obstruct  their  advance,  but  his  force 

I  was  annihilated  at  Epinay,  and  he  himself  captured.    Three 

I  days  later,  when  the  French  appeared   before  the  gates,  the 

Parisian  milttia.  refused  to  man  the  defences,  and  L'lsle  Adam 

entered  near  the  Porte-SC- Jacques,  byescalading  an  unguarded 

section  of  the  wall.     Lord  Willoughby  was  forced  to  shut  him- 

I  self  up  in  the  Bastille  with  his  English  troops,  less  than  j.ooo 

I  strong.     Four  days  later  he  capitulated,  on  condition  that  he 

I  should  be  allowed  to  retire  unmolested  to  Normandy,    The  joy 

I  of  the  Parisians  at  coming  once  more  under   the  jurisdiction 

I  of  their  natural  king,  and  receiving  an  amnesty  for  their  long 

I  adherence  to  Henry  Vl„  was  soon  tempered  by  the  fact  that 

I  the  condition  of  the  city  was  found  to  tie  little  improved  by 

I  the  change  of  masters.     The  English  garrisons  of  Creil,  Meaux, 

Montereau,  and   Montargis  kept  the    [sle  de  France    so   well 

I  harried  that  the  famine  was  not  even  yet  removed,  and  entry 

or  exit  was  still  unsafe,     Charles  VII,  did  not  dare  to  visit 

Paris  till  November,  1437,  nineteen  months  after  it  had  hoisted 

his  banner.      It  was  some  j'ears  tiefore  the  half-depopulated 

city  began  to  recover  its  old  importance. 

Meanwhile  Philip  of  Burgundy,  aiiKious  to  celebrate  his 
entry  into  the  French  ranks  by  a  great  exploit,  had  laid  si^c 
to  Calais  on  August  9,  14361  at  the  head  of  a  great  levy  of 
tus  vassals  from  Flanders  and  Artois:  rumour  placed  their 
numbers  at  mote  than  30,000  men.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Eng- 
lish was  burning  iiigh  this  year,  and  they  were  more  incensed 
against  their  former  ally  than  against  tlieirold  enemies.  Within 
a  month  an  army  of  8.QO0  men  had  been  collected,  with  which 
Gloucester  crossed  the  Straits,  intending  to  fight  at  all  costs; 
he  sent  a  formal  challenge  to  Burgundy  to  meet  him  and  swore 
to  punish  his  treachery.  But  the  relieving  force  came  too  late; 
Burgundy  had  already  raised  the  siege.  His  Flemish  levies 
were  melting  away  long  before  he  gave  them  leave  to  depart. 
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Abandoning  part  of  his  si<^e  train  and  a  great  store  of  pro- 
visions, he  returned  ignominously  to  Gravelines  on  July  ji. 
Gloucester,  landing  two  days  later,  found  no  foe  to  fight,  and 
ravaged  west  Flanders  as  far  as  Poperinghc,  RaillcuL  and  St 
Omer,  after  which  he  sailed  home— his  force  not  having  been 
equipped  for  a  serious  campaign,  but  only  for  the  single  end  of 
relieving  Calais.  The  English  arms  were  no  less  fortunate  in 
Normandy;  the  Duke  of  York  had  landed  near  Honfleur  in  June, 
and  set  himself  to  the  recovery  of  the  revolted  d  istricts  of  the 
Pays  de  Caux>  where  he  reduced  Fi^camp  and  Lillebonnc.  and 
slaughtered  many  bands  of  the  insurgent  peasantry.  The  enemy 
made  no  attempt  to  send  aid  to  them,  being  distracted  bet^v■een 
the  siege  of  Creil  and  two  raids  into  central  and  western  Nor- 
mandy, all  of  which  failed  miserably.  But  the  great  success  of 
York's  lieutenancy  was  the  storm  of  Pontoise,  the  key  of  the 
Seine  valley,  and  the  most  important  of  the  outer  bulwarks  of 
Paris,  It  was  taken  by  escalade  on  the  night  of  February  1 2, 
1437,  when  its  strong  water-defences  were  rendered  useless  by 
a  hard  frost,  Iviy  and  some  places  in  the  Vexin  were  also 
recovered  during  the  winter.  Altogether  the  English  cause  in 
France  prospered  far  better  than  might  have  been  expected 
under  the  new  governor. 

Meanwhile  the  French  had  prepared  a  powerful  diversion 
in  the  north.  James  I.  of  Scotland,  who  had  kept  the  truce  so 
well  during  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign,  had  been  persuaded 
to  fall  back  Jnto  the  traditional  policy  of  his  predecessors  and 
to  league  himself  with  France.  Alreadj',  some  time  before, 
he  had  promised  the  hand  of  his  eldest  daughter  Margaret  to 
the  dauphin  Louis,  but  this  had  not  involved  an  actual  breach 
with  England.  In  1436,  however,  he  refused  to  renew  the 
truce,  which  ran  out  that  summer,  and  marched  with  a  great 
host  to  besiege  Roxburgh,  just  at  the  moment  when  Humphre>' 
of  Gloucester  had  sailed  for  Calais  with  his  hastily  assembled 
army  of  relief.  James  had  vainly  hoped  that  England  was 
stripped  of  fighting  men  ;  but  he  was  soon  undeceived.  The 
Percies  and  Nevilles  turned  out  against  him  at  the  head  of  all 
the  levies  of  the  north,  and  he  was  forced  to  raise  the  leaguer  of 
Koxbui^h  and  to  retreat  in  haste  on  August  15.  In  the  fol- 
lowing February  he  was  murdered  at  Perth  by  domestic  con- 
spirators.    With  his  deatJi  the  short  war  between  Scotland  and 
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England  came  to  an  end,  for  the  queen-regent  Joan  Beaufort, 
and  her  ministers  Creighton  and  Livingstone*  promptly  made 
peace  in  the  name  of  the  young  King  James  1 1. 

In  the  year  1437  Charles  VII,,  leaving  Normandy  almost 
un molested,  applied  himself  to  the  useful  but  unenterprising 
policy  of  reducing  the  outlying  English  fortresses  in  the  Isle 
dc  France.  He  captured  Beauvofr,  Nemours,  and  the  more 
important  stronghold  of  Montereau,  Meanwhile  Philip  of 
Bui^ijndy,  much  distracted  by  a  revolt  of  the  towns  of  Flan- 
ders»  had  done  no  more  than  send  his  Picard  levies  to  besiege 
Crotoy  at  the  Somme  mouth,  now  the  northernmost  of  all  the 
places  held  by  the  English.  The  siege  was  raised  by  Lord 
Talbot)  who  drove  off  the  Bui^ndians  with  ease.  But  before 
this  success  was  won  a  new  Leutenant  of  the  king  had  super- 
seded  York  at  Rouen  ;  on  July  16  the  old  Eari  of  Warwick 
was  appointed  to  the  post  Why  the  change  was  made  it  is 
hard  to  sec  ;  the  duke  had  been  a  successful  administrator*  and 
the  earl  protested  that  he  was  loth  to  buckle  on  his  armour 
once  more  at  the  age  of  sixty.  Certain  of  the  later  chroniclers 
connect  the  change  with  the  strife  between  Gloucester  and  the 
Beauforts,  and  state  that  York  was  removed  as  a  partisan  of 
Duke  Humphrey.  But  there  is  little  contemporary  evidence 
to  bear  out  the  statement.^  while  York  apparently  suggested 
his  own  recall.  English  domestic  politics  at  this  time  are  most 
obscure,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  construct  from  jejune 
annalists,  and  from  state  documents  which  deliberately  conceal 
the  causes  of  tilings,  any  satisfactory  picture  of  the  course  of 
events.  Apparently  the  place  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  who  was 
now  growing  old,  was  beginning  to  t>e  taken  by  his  nephews, 
John  Earl  of  Somerset,  who  returned  to  England  this  year 
after  having  been  a  captive  in  France  ever  since  the  day  of 
Baugt^,  and  KdmunrJ  Count  of  Mortagne.  They  were  allied 
with  William  de  la  Pole  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Kemp  Archbishop 
of  York,  Gloucester,  who  since  Bedford's  death  was  first 
prince  of  the  blood  and  heir  to  the  throne,  would  appear  to 
have  been  backed  by  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  Richard  Duke 
of  York,  and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury."     A   little  later  the   two 

'  Only  the  L,oi^qj^  Chroniile  fed,  Kingafgid^  p,  i^j.  rcp'C&cntfl  Ehc  duke  is 
■liKonifriieil-     Far  the  aiher  view  see  StnbbE,  Con^l,  Hht^.  iii-,  133, 

'llie  ilivtiion  of  pirticB  may  be  deducfid  from  Gloucefiter'c  '*prateit "  to  the 
ki^ngcf  June  i,  <44°p  piicitt:^  m  J.  SteveiUOil'fl  Wun  in  Franett  iui  440. 
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factions  begin  to  be  distinguished  as  the  peace  party  and  the   CHAPJ 
war  party,  the  Beauforts  bowing  to  the  necessity  of  coming  ■ 

to  terms  with  France,  while  Gloucester  and  his  friends  prtrdched 
the  duty  of  maintaining  the  struggle  to  Ihc  end.  But  this 
divergence  was  not  yet  developed  ;  the  cardinal  himself  at 
Arras  had  broken  ofl^  the  negotiations  rather  than  sign  away 
his  great- nephew's  vain  title  of  King  of  France. 

In  1437  died  both  the  queens- dowager  of  England— Joan 
of  Navarre,  the  widow  of  Henry  IV.,  and  Katharine  of  Valois, 
the  mother  of  the  reigning  king.  Katharine  seems  never  to 
have  had  much  influence  at  her  son's  court  She  practically 
retired  into  private  life,  having  wedded  in  secret  Owen  Tudor, 
a  Welsh  gentleman  of  good  lineage  but  small  estate.  By  him 
^\ic  had  a  daughter  and  tliree  sons,  of  whom  two,  Edmund  and 
Jasper  Tudor,  were  destined  to  play  some  part  in  the  politics 
of  the  next  generation.  In  such  obscurity  did  the  queen- 
mother  dwell  that  it  was  only  after  she  had  borne  her  second 
husband  several  children  that  the  council  became  alive  to  the 
situation,  and  punished  the  aspiring  Welshman  by  a  term  of 
imprison  men t* 

The  progress  of  the  war  abroad  in  1438-41  shows  little  of 
importance-  The  French  succeeded  in  making  an  end  of  the 
English  garrisons  in  the  isle-de- France,  by  capturing  Meaux 
in  September,  1439,  Creil  in  May  1440,  and  Pontoise  in  Sep- 
tember, r  44  [  -  The  last-named  place  made  a  long  and  desperate 
defence^  and  was  thrice  relieved  by  Lord  Talbot  and  once  by 
Richard  o'l  York  ere  it  finally  succumbed  The  duke  had  re- 
turned once  more  to  Normandy,  as  the  king's  lieutenant  in 
France,  after  the  death  of  Warwick  in  1439,  and  showed  his 
usual  capacity  and  perseverance  in  fighting  out  Ihe  losing  game 
committed  to  his  charge.  But  tlie  greatest  success  of  the 
English  arms  during  this  period  of  depression  fell  not  to  him 
but  to  his  futvire  rival,  Edmund  Beaufort,  who  in  July*  1440, 
retook  HarAeur,  which  had  been  lost  a^  far  back  as  [435(  and 
had  ever  since  remained  as  a  thorn  in  the  back  of  the  English 
governors  of  Normandy.  The  place  was  only  recovered  after 
a  long  leaguer,  and  a  sharp  fight,  in  which  a  relieving  array  led 
by  the  Bastard  of  Orleans  and  La  Hire  had  been  beaten  off. 

'  Gome  doubted,  but  wigngly,  wbdbci  there  bid  been  a  marriage  at  all. 
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CHAP.  All  the  French  efforts  m  this  region  had  not  enabled  them  to 
make  a  solfd  lodgment  in  the  duchy — the  only  places  left  in 
their  hands  were  Dieppe,  Granville,  and  Louviers^  which  were 
still  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  English  territorj-H 

Meanwhile  the  .irmies  of  Charles  VII,  had  begun  to  make 
incursions  in  the  duchy  of  Guienne,  a  quai-ter  where  the}--  had 
never  before  been  seen.  While  the  struggle  along  the  Loire 
and  the  Seine  was  still  doubtful,  the  Frcndi  king  had  no  troops 
to  spare  for  an  assault  on  this  outlying  region,  where  the  Et^- 
lish  domination  rested  not  on  the  spears  and  bows  of  an  alien 
garrison  but  on  the  willing  obedience  of  the  whole  population. 
Apparently  Charles  had  feared  to  provoke  an  attack  on  his 
rear,  by  stirring  up  strife  in  the  Rordclais,  during  the  earlier 
years  of  the  war.  The  English  government,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  been  contented  to  let  matters  stand  still  on  the  Gironde, 
while  it  needed  every  man  that  it  could  raise  for  the  campaigns 
of  Normandy  and  the  Isle  de  France.  Guienne  had  taken  care 
of  itself — and  no  more  was  asked  of  it.  The  only  change  of 
frontier  in  this  quarter  since  the  treaty  of  Troyes  had  been  a 
slight  advance  of  the  English  in  the  years  1420-25.  when  La 
R^le,  Bazas,  St.  Macaire,  and  other  places  had  been  captured 
by  the  local  levies  of  the  duchy.  Now  at  last,  in  i438,  the 
French  felt  themselves  so  strong  in  the  north  that  thej'  could^ 
without  risking  anything,  detach  a  force  to  operate  on  the 
Girondc.  Several  columns^  starting  from  distant  bases,  made 
incursions  into  the  English  territory  ;  it  ^vas  intended  that  they 
should  meet  in  front  of  Bordeaux;  but  most  of  the  captains 
allowed  themselves  to  be  diverted  into  si^e  operations  against 
frontier  castle.s,  or  turned  aside  for  mere  plunder.  The  only 
permanent  conquest  made  by  the  French  was  the  Ktde  town 
of  Tartas,  Indeed  the  main  advantage  which  they  gained  from 
the  campaign  was  that  for  the  future  the  attention  of  the  Eng- 
lish council  was  partly  distracted  from  Normandy:  in  1439 
the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  was  sent  out  to  Guienne  with  over 
2,coo  men.  a  force  which  was  sadly  needed  at  Rouen.  The 
earl  swept  back  the  invaders,  and  once  more  made  safe  the 
frontiers  of  the  Bordelais, 

In  14J9  there  appeared  some  remote  pasHib[lit>'  that  a 
peace,  or  at  any  rate  a  truce,  might  be  concluded  between 
England  and  France.      Beaufort  and  his  party  had  come  to 
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the  conclusion  that  they  had  been  unwise  in  breaking  off  the 
conference  at  Arras  four  years  back,  and  were  ready  to  concede 
much  that  they  had  refused  to  grant  in  1435.  Hut  the  French 
terms  had  risen  since  then ;  it  was  to  no  purpose  that  a  con- 
ference was  held  between  Calais  and  Gravehnes,  at  which  the 
English  ambassadors  finally  offered  to  recognise  CharJes  as 
King  of  France,  and  to  surrender  all  chat  they  held  outside 
Normandy,  Maine,  Guienne,  and  Calais,  on  condition  that  Henry 
should,  like  his  undc,  be  permitted  to  use  the  i^ityle  and  arma 
of  King  of  France,  The  enemy  refused  to  come  to  terms, 
exacting  the  resignation  of  the  ro^al  title  and  the  cession  of 
Maine,  and  so  the  envoys  parted.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester 
is  credited  with  having  secured  the  rejection  of  the  French 
offers,  by  makii^  desperate  and  successful  appeals  to  the  pride 
and  palriotiam  of  the  council,  while  the  cardinal  was  absent  at 
the  conference.  One  advantage  was  secured  by  these  negotia- 
tions— Philip  of  Burgundy  made  a  private  truce  with  England 
for  his  northern  dominions  ;  it  was  to  last  for  three  years ;  this 
relieved  the  pressure  on  Calais,  and  enabled  the  council  to  turn 
more  attention  to  the  defence  of  Normandy,  A  similar  truce 
with  Brittany,  concluded  in  the  next  year,  was  also  a  clear 
gain  for  England.  Of  more  doubtful  expediency  was  the  re- 
lease of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  the  end  of  1440.  For  Iwenly- 
five  years  he  had  lain  in  tlic  Tower  and  other  English  castles, 
solacing  his  weary  hours  with  poetry,  and  making  constant  but 
ineffective  endeavours  to  prove  to  the  English  government  that 
his  release  would  be  to  their  political  advantage,  Now,  a  man 
well  advanced  in  middle  age,  he  obtained  his  wish,  not  so 
much  through  the  ransom  of  50.DOO  marks  which  he  under- 
took to  pay,  as  by  promising  to  use  his  endeavours  towards 
the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  also  pro- 
mised to  bring  pressure  on  King  Charles  by  joining  the  other 
princes  of  the  blood  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  royal  authority. 
In  the  summer  of  this  year  the  Dukes  of  Bourbon  and  Alcn^on 
and  the  Count  of  Vcndonie,  with  the  guilty  knowledge  of  the 
dauphm  Louis,  had  raised  the  so-called  /'ra^crriV  against  the 
king.  They  failed  for  the  moment,  but  were  ready  to  renew 
the  revolt.  Orleans,  as  it  would  seem,  was  eager  to  join  them^ 
and  the  English  government  released  him  in  the  hope  that  it 
was  securing  an  outbreak  of  civil  war  in  France,  the  one  thing 
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that  could  paralyse  the  advance  of  Charles  VlT.  against  Nor- 
mandy and  Guicnne, 

This  device  was  not  whoU/  fruitless.  Orleans  busied  him- 
self during  the  >'ear  1442  in  knitting  up  once  more  the  league 
of  the  princes.  But  they  went  no  further  than  threats  and 
intrigues;  they  worried  and  distracted  Charles  VII.,  but  they 
did  not  take  up  anns  against  him.  Nothing  ^tiort  of  actual 
civil  war  in  France  could  relieve  the  pressure  on  Normandy 
and  Bordeaux,  and  no  civil  war  broke  out.  Indeed  in  tlie 
summer  of  1443  the  king  himself  led  a  royal  army  into  Guienne, 
and  captured  St.  Sever,  Dax,  La  Rcole  and  many  other  places. 
Some  of  them  were  recovered  by  the  Fnglish  in  the  following 
winter,  but  nevertheless  a  dangerous  breach  had  been  made  in 
the  defences  of  Guienne,  and  while  such  reinforcements  as  could 
be  raised  were  being  shipped  to  Bordeaux,  the  Duke  of  Vork 
was  left  unsupported  in  Normandy,  It  was  lo  no  effect  that 
York  sent  Lord  Talbot  in  the  autumn  to  lay  siege  to  Dieppe^ 
the  chief  foothold  of  the  French  xxi  the  duchy.  Talbot,  too 
weak  to  circumvallatc  the  whole  enctinU  of  the  fortress,  lay 
before  its  walls  in  a  fortified  camp  for  no  less  than  nine  months. 
But  Dieppe  was  repeatedly  revictualled,  and  the  besiegers  were 
finally  driven  off  by  an  army  commanded  by  the  dauphin  in 
August,  1443, 

Long  before  the  French  invasion  of  Guicnnc  or  the  siege  of 
Dieppe  had  t>egun,  English  domestic  politics  had  been  taking  a 
new  tum^  and  Humphrey  of  Gloucester  had  been  humbled  to 
the  dust  by  the  Beauforts.  Fady  in  1441  his  duchess — that 
Eleanor  Cobham  for  whom  he  had  deserted  Jacquelaine  of 
Hainault^-had  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  sorcery.  She  was 
accused  of  having  practised  unholy  rites  in  company  with  an 
astrologer  named  Roger  Bolingbroke  and  one  Margery  Jourdain, 
commonly  known  as  the  Witch  of  Eye.^  They  bad  not  only 
presumed  lo  intjuire  of  the  stars  concerning  the  destiny  of  the 
young  king,  but  had  practised  against  his  life  in  the  regular 
necromantic  style  by  melting  a  waxen  image  made  in  his  like- 
ness over  a  slow  fire.  It  is  probable  that  the  duchess  was 
guilty  i  she  was  an  unscrupulous  and  ambitious  woman^  and 
could  not  help  reflecting  on  the  change  that  would  be  made  in  her 


'  Or,  the  Witch  by  Wesooinatcr,  accofding  to  Grefiory,  p-  1S4. 
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husband's  fortunes  if  the  delicate  and  feeble  Henry  VI,  were  to  cha 
expire.  If  Humphrey  became  king  there  would  be  an  end  of  the 
ascendency  o(  the  Beauforts.  It  is  notable  that  the  duke  him- 
self was  not  included  in  the  char^;  there  can  have  bccti  no 
evidence  against  him,  or  his  enemies  would  have  endeavoured  to 
make  away  with  him.  The  duchess  was  tried  before  Cardinals 
Beaufort  and  Kemp^  and  the  commissaries  of  Archbishop  Chi- 
chele,  who  pleaded  ill-health  and  kept  out  of  the  business  so 
far  as  he  was  able.  She  admitted  dealings  witli  Boliiij^broke 
and  the  witch^  but  denied  having  practised  against  the  king's 
health  or  life.  The  court  condemned  her  and  her  accomplices : 
the  astrologer  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered ;  the  witch  burnt 
at  Smithfield  ;  the  duchess's  life  was  spared,  but  she  was  made 
to  walk  barefoot  on  three  days  through  the  streets  of  London, 
robed  in  a  sheet  and  bcanr^  a  candle  of  a  pound's  weight. 
She  was  then  banished  for  life  to  solitary  confinement,  first 
in  Chester  Castle,  then  in  the  Isle  of  Man>  finally  in  Wales: 
she  survived  for  some  ten  years.  Duke  Humphrey  made  no 
attempt  to  defend  his  wife,  either  because  he  was  aware  of  her 
guilt,  or  because  he  feared  to  be  involved  in  her  punishment 
himself  if  he  should  stir;  in  the  whole  business  he  presents  a 
sorry  spectacle.  Nevertheless  her  guilt  was  visited  on  him; 
he  lost  what  power  and  influence  he  had  hitherto  retained ; 
for  the  next  six  years  the  Beauforts  were  predominant  in  the 
council,  and  he  could  do  nought  save  collect  books,  correspond 
with  literary  men,  and  make  petulant  protests  from  time  to 
time  gainst  the  government. 

The  triumph  of  the  cardinal  was  marked  by  the  promotion 
of  his  elder  nephew  John  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset,  to  the 
chief  command  in  Guienne^  where  it  had  been  resolved  that  a 
great  effort  should  be  made  in  1443*  and  by  the  creation  of  a 
new  marquisatc  of  Dorset  for  Edmund  the  younger  brother. 
Unfortunately  neither  John  nor  Edmund  was  a  man  of  ability'. 
Somerset  was  allowed  to  divert  from  Normandy  all  the  rein- 
forcements which  had  been  promised  to  the  Duke  of  York. 
By  great  exertion  an  army  of  nearly  5,000  men  was  collected 
for  him — the  lai^est  force  that  had  been  raised  for  many  years. 
He  sailed  in  August,  1443,  but  instead  of  making  straight  for 
Bordeaux,  where  his  presence  was  sorely  needed,  landed  in  the 
Ci!Jtentin.  and  prosecuted  a  u^ieless  raid  into  Maine  and  Anjou 
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CHAP,  where  he  took  one  or  two  small  places,  but  failed  to  affect  the 
^*^'  general  fortune  of  the  war.  After  losing  many  men  and  spend- 
ing much  money,  he  turned  back,  completely  foiled,  into  Nor- 
mandy. Next  spring  he  came  home  invalided  and  died  ^  his 
title '  fell  to  his  brother  Edmund,  but  his  estates  passed  to  his 
only  child,  that  Lady  Mat^ret  who  was  to  be  the  ancestress  of 
all  the  Tudors.  His  place  as  chief  confidant  of  the  old  cardinal 
was  taken  by  his  brother,  who  was  to  prove  the  evil  genius  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster.  The  only  personage  who  could  vie 
in  importance  with  Edmund  Beaufort  was  hia  steadfast  ally 
William  dc  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  was  to  share  in  aU 
his  misfortunes, 

The  failure  of  Somerset's  costly  expcditicwi  drove  the  coun- 
cil into  reopening  regotiatjors  with  King  Charles  ;  they  offered 
at  last  that  their  master  Henry  VI.  should  resign  his  French 
title,  and  be  content  to  retain  Normandy,  Maine,  and  Guienne, 
It  was  su^ested  that  a  permanent  peace  might  well  be  secured 
by  the  marriage  of  the  young  sovereign  of  England  to  a  French 
princess.  The  lady  for  whose  hand  he  sued  was  Mar^ret, 
daughter  of  Ren^  of  Anjou,  titular  king  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and 
Jerusalem,  and  niece  by  marriage  of  Charles  VII.  Her  name 
had  been  suggested  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  showed  him- 
self ready  to  help  forward  the  negotiations.  Early  in  1444 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  ^foleyT]s,  Bishop  of  Chkhester,  sailed 
for  France,  with  fuli  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  which  should 
sign  away  King  Heniy's  claim  to  the  French  crown.  But  the 
adversary,  seeing  England  eager  for  peace,  was  by  no  means 
anxious  to  accept  her  terms,  Charles  refused  to  grant  Nor- 
mandy and  Guienre  in  full  suzerainty  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land.^ Henry  might  keep  ihem,  but  only  on  condition  that  he 
rendered  for  them  the  homage  that  his  ancestors  had  been 
wont  to  pay.  Normandy,  however,  he  wished  to  recover,  if  the 
English  ambassadors  proved  sufficiently  pliant,  Maine  he  did 
not  intend  to  resign;  it  was  true  that  the  Engliiih  were  in  pos- 
session of  Lc  Mans,  Beaumont,  and  several  other  fortresses  in 
the  county;  but  the  French  were  solidly  established  at  Laval, 
and  Charles  intended  to  maintain  his  grasp  upon  Maine  and 


'  The  earldom,  not  the  duchy,  of  Sonmset.     But  the  duchy  w«s  recreated 
fbr  Edmund  in  144S' 

'Seelbr  the  French  claimB  J.  Stevefison'E£Hf7ii'ii>iF/d>if',i-,  131-33  and  151. 
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if  necessary  to  compensate  his  nephew  by  some  concessions  in 
Guienne.  Suffolk  conducted  the  negotiation  indiscreetly:  he 
showed  such  anxiety  to  secure  peace  that  the  French  were  en- 
couraged to  raiac  their  demands  at  ei^cry  interview.  At  last 
he  committed  his  master  to  the  marriage  with  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  in  return  for  nothing  more  than  a  truce  for  two  years. 
The  betrothal  took  place  on  May  24,  1 444.  the  truce  was  signed 
on  the  28th.  Tlie  princess  was  to  receive  no  dowry  save  her 
father's  illusory  claims  to  the  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Majorca, 
of  which  Alfonso  the  M^nanimous  was  in  undisputed  posses- 
sion, Suffolk  then  returned  to  London  to  report  the  corclusiOT 
of  the  truce,  and  to  hold  up  an  utterly  unjustifiable  hope  of 
turning  it  into  a  permanent  peace  by  .subsequent  negotiations. 
He  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  being  created  a  marquis. 

But  he  was  soon  destined  to  be  undeceived  ;  on  his  return 
to  France  he  found  the  ministers  of  Charles  VU.  set  upon  in- 
ducing the  English  government  to  surrender  Normandy  and 
Maine  in  return  for  a  grant  of  territory  on  the  side  of  Guienne  j 
P(^rigord  and  Quercy  were  offered — a  compensation  quite  in- 
adequate. Concealing  his  fears  that  no  reasonable  terms  of 
peace  would  be  obtainable,  Suffolk  determined  that  the  mar- 
riage  and  the  truce  at  least  should  be  carried  through ;  if  the 
whole  negotiation  failed,  he  would  become  a  laughing-stock  in 
England,  because  of  the  sanguine  reports  which  he  had  laid 
before  the  king  and  the  council.  The  marriage  was  celebrated 
by  proxy  at  Nancy  in  February,  1445,  though  it  had  to  be 
bought  by  a  secret  promise  that  all  the  strongholds  of  Maine 
should  tie  surrendered.  This  concession  Suffolk  concealed 
from  the  nation,  perhaps  even  from  the  council.  He  put  off 
the  evil  day  of  its  disclosure,  which  was  sure  to  arouse  angry 
protests  in  England,  by  engaging  that  a  French  embassy  should 
come  to  London  in  the  summer  to  treat  for  definitive  terms  of 
peace-  Meanwhile  he  escorted  Queen  Margaret  to  meet  her 
husband.  She  crossed  the  Channel  on  April  9,  '445'  ^^^  *3s 
wedded  to  the  king  at  Titchficid  Abbey  a  fortnight  later. 

Seldom  had  a  more  ill-matched  pair  met  Margaret,  then 
aged  sixteen,  was  in  the  flower  of  her  youthful  beauty,  full  of 
spirit,  pride,  ambition  and  intelligence,  She  had  the  will  to 
rule,  and  from  what  she  knew  of  her  hui^band  she  thought  that 
she  would  have  the  power  to  rule  also.     Henry  was  a  pious  and 
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well-intentioned  nonentity.  He  was  now  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  but  there  has  been  no  occasion  to  mention  any  of  his  acts 
since  he  was  crowned  at  Paris  fifteen  years  before.  Though  he 
had  reached  an  age  at  which  his  father  and  his  grandfather  had 
been  wont  to  lead  armies  and  dictate  treaties,  he  remained  a 
contented  puppet  in  the  hands  of  hf.s  ministers.  For  the  present 
the  Beauforts  and  Suffolk  were  his  masters  \  his  uncle  Gloucester 
he  had  been  taught  to  detest  as  an  cvii  liver  and  a  bad  Christian, 
From  the  laudatory  biography  written  by  his  chaplain  Black- 
man,  our  beiC  authority  for  his  personality,  we  can  only  gather 
that  he  ought  to  have  been  a  monk  or  a  schoolmaster/  The 
anecdotes  recorded  by  ihe  admiring  Carthusian  are  often  ludi- 
crous, Hcniy  ran  out  in  horror  from  a  state  ball  at  which 
certain  ladies  wore  dresses  cut  too  low  at  the  necW,  crying  "  Ky 
fy,  for  shame  1  forsooth  ye  be  to  blame  ".  He  was  so  shocked 
at  the  scanty  proportions  of  the  bathing  costumes  used  at  the 
watering-place  of  Bath  that  he  hastily  left  the  town.  He  had 
so  much  care  for  the  morals  of  his  household  that  he  caused 
little  secret  windows  to  be  made  to  his  chamber,  from  which 
he  could  command  the  palace  gate,  and  satisfy  himself  that  im- 
proper persons  were  excluded  He  was  never  heard  to  swear, 
though,  if  much  distrestied  and  excited,  he  was  known  to  ex- 
claim "  Forsooth  and  forsooth  [ "  He  would  wear  no  colour 
but  black,  brown,  and  russet  in  his  ordinary  dress,  and  bore  a 
dislike  to  his  slate  robes  because  oF  their  garish  blue  and 
crimson.  On  one  occasion  he  gave  them  all  a^vay  to  a  beg- 
ging abbot,  to  the  discomfiture  of  his  chamberlain.  He  was 
very  kindly,  very  liberal,  and  very  weak  in  his  memory:  he 
seldom  refused  anything  for  whicli  he  was  asked,  and  caused 
strange  confusions  by  nominating  two  persons  to  the  same 
office,  or  writing  commendatory  letters  for  each  of  two  rivals, 
He  was  generally  in  straits  for  money  from  his  inordinate 
love  of  giving  ;  and  when  his  debts  were  at  their  worst  would 
still  borrow,  on  exorbitant  terms,  sums  to  aid  in  endowing  his 
two  great  foundations  of  Eton  and  Kings  College,  Cam- 
bridge. We  are  told  that  his  happiest  moments  were  when 
he  walked  round  Windsor,  meeting  Eton  boys,  to  whom  he 
would  give  groats,  with  the  excellent  advice  that  they  should 

'This  ffflW  ie  printed  at  ihe  end  of  Hcarnc'a  cdilicn  of  Otlefboumc'fl 
Ctucniclun  Oxford,   1733. 
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serve  God,  j*ltentl  to  their  lesaons»  and  avoid  the  court,  where 
there  were  many  bad  men,  who  might  set  them  an  evil  ex- 
ample and  corrupt  their  good  manners.  Naturally  he  dis- 
liked war,  and  never  visited  France  in  the  days  of  Kis  man- 
hood^  though  his  ancestors  had  been  known  to  take  the  field  at 
fifteen.  Indeed  he  only  twice  assumed  armour,  even  during  the 
civil  wars,  and  when  led  into  the  battle  would  stand  stock  still 
under  his  banner,  refusing  to  use  his  weapons  upon  Christian 
men.  An  amiable  but  most  unfortunate  trait  in  his  chantcter 
was  that  he  was  so  affectionate  and  trusting  that  he  could  never 
believe  any  ill  of  his  ministers  and  personal  friends,  and  could 
not  be  induced  to  dismiss  them  even  when  they  had  given 
ample  proof  of  incapacity  or  i^d  faith.  If  he  had  consented  to  \ 
rid  himself  of  Suffolk  and  Somerset  without  a  struggle,  there  T" 
might  have  been  no  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

From  the  first  Henry  was  completely  dominated  by  his 
clever,  lively^  and  strong-willed  young  wife.  If  the  queen  had 
chanced  to  quarrel  with  the  ministers  there  would  have  been 
trouble  at  court ;  but  Margaret  seems  to  have  been  sincerely- 
attached  to  Suffolk  and  the  Beauforts;  they  were  firm  allies, 
from  the  first  moment  of  her  landing,  and  j^reed  in  looking 
upon  Humphrey  of  Gloucester  as  their  chosen  enemy.  He 
was  stili  the  heir  to  the  throne  If  King  Henry  should  die  with- 
out issue;  and  as  years  went  by  without  the  appearance  of  a 
child  from  the  royai  wedlock,  his  succession  b^an  to  seem  by 
no  means  improbable.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  queen  hated 
him,  not  orly  as  the  foe  of  the  Beauforts  and  Suffolk,  but  as  the 
possible  successor  of  her  husband- 
Suffolk's  promises  of  a  successful  treaty  with  France  were 
soon  proved  futile.  In  the  summer  of  1445  an  eml>assy,  headed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Reims^  appeared  in  London  ;  but  though 
the  peace-loving  king  did  his  best  to  arrive  at  an  agreement, 
nothing  could  be  done.  The  French  claimed  Maincr  which 
Suffolk  had  sacrificed  to  them,  and  wanted  Normandy  aJsa 
They  offered  not  only  Quercy  and  P(h*igord  but  Saintonge 
and  the  Limousin  in  return  for  the  duchy.  This  offer  was 
refusedn  and  the  ambassadors  departed.  In  the  December 
following  Henry  V!.  confirmed  Suffolk's  promise  that  Maine 
should  be  surrendered,  in  return  for  a  further  prolongation  of 
the  truce  till  April  i,  I447^ar  absurdly  small  gain  to  buy  at 
VOL.  IV.  22 
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such  a  price;  but  the  king  had  been  persuaded  that  he  must 
redeem  his  minister's  pledge.  It  was  probably  because  the 
rumour  of  this  surrender  wah  getting  abroad — or  at  least  because 
Suffolk  and  his  friends  feared  that  it  must  soon  get  abroad — 
that  a  sudder  blow  against  their  old  enemy  Gloucestev  was 
carried  out  at  the  end  of  the  winter.  If  the  duke  obtained  such 
a  good  excuse  for  making  one  of  his  wonted  outbursts  against 
a  dishonourable  peace,  he  would  on  this  occasion  find  general 
support  among  the  magnates  and  the  people. 

Accordingly  a  parliament  was  called  at  Btiiy  St  Edmunds 
on  February  lo,  1447^  and  when  Gloucester,  apparently  sus- 
pecting nothing,  appeared  with  a  small  relinue  of  eighty  horse, 
he  was  met  by  Lord  Beaumont,  the  Constable  oF  England, 
Edmund  Beaufort,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  arrested 
him  on  a  charge  of  treason.  All  his  servants  and  retainers  were 
sent  away,  and  many  of  them  imprisoned  \  he  was  placed  in  dose 
confinement  under  charge  of  two  of  the  king  s  household  named 
Pulford  and  Hawley,  Five  days  later,  on  February  23,  it  was 
announced  that  he  had  died  of  a  paralytic  stroke,  brought  on 
by  rage  and  grief.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  suffered  the 
fate  which  befeJ  the  last  holder  of  the  title  of  Gloucester  at 
Calais  in  1397,  and  had  been  poisoned  or  smothered.  The  evi- 
dence is  incomplete,  but  the  circumstances  are  too  suspicious 
to  permit  us  to  acquit  Suffolk  and  his  friends  of  a  crime. 
When  once  the  step  of  arresting;;  the  duke  had  been  taken,  it 
wouEd  have  been  impossible  to  let  him  go  forth  alive.'  Il  is 
conceivable  that  Humphrey  was  carried  off  by  a  paralytic  stroke 
— but  if  so  the  hand  of  nature  only  anticipated  by  a  few  days 
the  hand  of  the  destined  assassinn  After  his  death  the  details 
of  his  alleged  treason  were  published ;  he  had  i^onspired  to 
release  his  wife  from  prison,  to  kidnap  the  king,  and  to  seiie 
the  throne.     Five  of  his  chief  followers,  one  of  tliem  liis  natural 


'  Thaugh  tfac  best  cuntemporiiiy  chronida  accept,  wiih  Rom?  doubly  tbe 
Btory  thaE  <>lauce<itf  r  died  a  nimura]  death,  the  presumptive  evidence  agacnGt  it 
\%  ilnng.  The  ConipiratorB  could  never  have  ventured  to  try  Gloucester  pijlrlicly, 
ftnd  they  hid  gone  ao  far  that  only  bis  death  could  prevent  9.  trial,  Tlwy 
removed  all  his  KivomEB  (ram  about  him  (LuMiiiu^  CApL^ti^Jri,  cd,  Kingslbrd,  p, 
157} ;  Sir  Jamei  Ramsay  whciii  he  aUcgc^  that  two  chapfains  and  hhuc  others 
were  lelt  with  himfLavasCm^ruJ  York,  ii.,  7^)^  is  qaating  merf  ty  a  ILtt  of  pereans 
who  aiteoded  hia  funcfal  (see  B.ngl-  C/nttn.,  ed.  Upvis,  p.  n^],  n  very  dideieAt 
matter. 
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son  Arthur,  were  formally  arraigned  for  having  Caken  part  in 
the  plot,  contlernned,  and  brought  to  the  scaffold,  but  pardoned 
when  the  rope  was  already  round  their  necks.  His  estates  were 
all  conliscaled  and  divided  among  Suffolk's  friends,  the  queen 
receiving  part  of  the  plunder.  Possibly  she  may  also  have  had 
her  shari?  in  the  guilt  of  Gloucester'**  murder — she  was  only 
eighteen,  but  already  ahe  wa.^i  a  bitter  partisan,  and  a  good 
hater.  The  king  may  be  absolved  from  any  participation  in 
the  matter ;  Cardinal  Beaufort  must  also  be  acquitted,  for  it  was 
row  more  than  three  years  since  he  had  ceased  to  follow  the 
court  and  attend  the  council.  He  had  retired  to  his  bishopric 
of  Winchester,  handing  over  the  headship  of  the  party  that  he 
had  so  long  led  to  hi^  nephew  Edmund  Beaufort  and  his  friend 
Suffolk.  He  died  in  his  castle  of  Wolvesey,  under  the  shadow 
of  his  cathedral,  only  six  weeks  after  Gloucester's  murder.  On 
Suffolk  and  on  Edmund  of  Somerset  must  fall  the  resjronsi- 
bility  for  the  doings  at  Hury. 

The  removal  of  the  duke  was»  in  reality,  a  very  unwise  and 
short-sighted  step  :  the  unscrupulous  politicians  who  devised  it 
had  destroyed  an  enemy  who  had  long  been  discredited,  and 
who  throughout  his  career  had  shown  himself  incapable  of 
managing  a  party  or  conducting  a  pohcy  with  common  capa- 
city. His  place  as  first  prince  of  the  blood  was  taken  bj-  his 
cousin,  Richard  of  Yorkf  a  man  of  a  very  different  character 
find  a  far  more  formidable  foe.  As  general  and  administrator 
he  had  achieved  a  high  reputation,  by  maintaining  the  duchy 
of  Normandy  almost  intact  against  all  the  assaults  of  the 
French,  even  when  the  reinforcements  that  should  have  come 
to  his  aid  had  been  distracted  to  the  army  of  Somerset  or  the 
defence  of  Guienne,  He  was  cautious,  reticent,  and  resolute; 
moreover,  unlike  Duke  Humphrey,  he  was  the  father  of  an 
enormous  family^  seven  children  had  already  been  born  to 
him.  and  there  were  five  more  yet  to  come. 

About  the  time  of  the  parliament  of  Bury*  Suffolk  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  truce  with  France  renewed  till  January 
I,  1448.  But  the  French  government  was  now  beginning  to 
press  for  the  cession  of  Maine,  according  to  the  agreement 
which  the  king  had  signed  in  December,  [445.  In  face  of 
their  demands  the  conduct  of  Suffolk  and  his  ally,  the  Earl  of 
Somerset,  who  was  sent  as  the  king's  lieutenant  to  Normandy 
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fl|M|^  ft^  tt£  H^BMtf  tram  4c  "^i^^^MHii  ttnlv  it  avmiHip 
itf  ***■*—  inr  inter  dsvins^  Ae^  ^aC  liiluui^  entesKs  V» 


AosJ^     Hf^mtoteBroMBAsBltlitf  UspoB- 
vM  1^  Iwwr  ^  kid  ca  nl  c' VcMk.  Ai:  aktnnl  k«da 

y«an  is  |i^,  I447 ;  JBd  t^M^  he  lepried  tte  < 

Tlwi^  the  aarcndg  <rf  Maac  tod  fwcw^cd  tte 
of  wir  betweca  £aebnd  a^  Fnmce  m  144^  ami 
Ckvlo  VIL  had  reaeved  tte  ttKe  far  two 
fait  (SpkxBitk  tnvifdi,  the  w  began  once  ^sin  in  1449. 
Tbe  catttc  c^  Ae  nipbtne  w  ibc  iodbc^finc  ctf^  the  Eo^iA 
troop*  m  Noraaaady,  and  the  bad  bitfa  of  SaSbli  and  SoiDer- 
«t.     The  gamtoDs  aithdnwn  ffttn  Lc  Mans  and  the  other 
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ceded  places  had  been  established  on  the  frontiers  of  Brittany^ 
aC  Mortain  and  St  James  de  Beuvron,  They  were  discon- 
tented, and  had  not  received  their  arrears  of  pay  for  seryicc 
in  tlieir  oJd  quarters  in  Malrie.  On  March  24  they  took  arms 
under  Francisco  dc  Suricnnc,  an  Aragonese  adventurer  who 
had  long  held  command  under  successive  governors  of  Nor- 
mandy.^ They  crossed  the  Breton  frontier  and  seized  the 
rich  town  of  Fougbres,  where  it  is  said  that  they  obtained 
2jOOO,O0O  itvrfs  (ofirmti-i  of  plunder  and  ransom.  Wlien  sum- 
moned to  punish  these  brigands,  and  to  make  reparation  for 
their  outrage,  Somerset  professed  that  he  was  unable  to  con- 
trol his  troops ;  Suffolk  sent  shuffling  apologies,  but  said  no 
word  of  reparatloa  The  Bretons  attacked  Normandy  at  once; 
Charles  VI T.,  however,  gave  the  Engh'sh  time  for  repentance  by 
offering  to  hold  off  if  Fougcres  were  restored  and  compensation 
made  for  its  plundern  This  moderate  request  being  denied  he 
declared  war  in  July,  1449, 

Normandy  had  been  so  well  defended  by  Bedford,  York, 
and  Talbot  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  struggle,  that  it  seems 
that  Somerset  and  SulTolk  had  never  conceived  it  possible  that 
the  whole  duchy  might  be  overrun  and  subdued  In  a  single 
campaign^  if  the  invaders  were  well  led  and  the  defence  was  in 
weak  and  incapable  hands.  While  levies  were  being  raised  in 
England  in  a  leisurely  fashion,  and  supplies  were  being  granted 
by  a  parliament  which  sat  at  Winchester  from  June  \6  to  July 
16,  the  French  king  collected  four  armies,  which  entered  Nor- 
mandy from  separate  directions  when  the  negotiations  were  at 
an  end,  'I'he  attack  was  made  in  overwhelming  strength,  and 
Somerset  did  not  think  himself  strong  enough  to  face  even 
one  of  the  invading  columns  fn  pitched  battle.  He  shut  himself 
up  in  Rouen,  and  appealed  to  all  his  lieutenants  to  hold  out 
manfully  til!  reinforcements  should  arrive  from  home.  Mean- 
while French  forces  swept  over  the  whole  duchy ;  in  the 
west  the  Dukes  of  Brittany  and  ALen^on  captured  in  cjuick 
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'  The  Aragonese  tried  EO  prove  aF^wards  thnt  ho  had  obtained  die  open  or 
Ucit  cojiKnl  both  of  Suflolk  and  ot  Somtncl  Eo  his  j^aid.  Sec  Lhc  dociiTncnlrt  in 
J,  SUvcrflon's  Engtiik  in  Franct.  I.  Jsg-Go.  Ttiis  Kcms  almObC  incjediblc  jsce 
Ramnay.  ii..  01 :  i^tubba,  Cptul.  HUu.  iiJ.,  xsi).  The  sidvemureT  htd  ceruinly 
viiiLTttl  London  nnd  «ecn  Suffolk ;  SomerKC  leemi  aJso  10  tiive  hinl«d  that  Suri- 
cnnc had  been  oncoiiragDd  in  England  (Garun,  p.  3j&)' 
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succession  Afgentan.  Alen^on,  Coutarces,  Saint  Lo.  and  Va- 
l<^nes.  ifi  the  centre  a  column  under  Durois,  the  Baslard  of 
Orleans,  took  Evreux,  Lisieuxi  Pont  dc  3'Arche,  and  Mantes, 
A  Bur^ndian  force  raised  in  Picardy  h>esct  the  northern  side 
of  the  duchy,  and  took  Fecampi  Gisors,  and  NeuchStel.  When 
King  ChaHes  himself  came  up  at  the  head  of  the  fourth  or 
reserve  divisionj  he  fell  himself  so  strong  and  found  that  the 
way  had  been  so  well  prepared  for  him,  that  he  determmed 
to  march  straight  on  Rouen.  The  complete  collapse  of  the 
English  defence  is  easily  to  be  explained;  in  the  tive  years  of 
truce  since  1444  the  garrison  of  Normand)'  had  been  allowed, 
for  economy's  sake,  to  sink  below  the  level  of  jafetj'.  The 
government  had  not  succeeded  in  bringing  it  up  lo  its  old 
strength  while  the  negotiations  were  in  progress,  though  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  had  brought  o\'er  some  small  reinforce- 
ments. But  even  if  the  armed  force  in  the  duchy  had  been 
larger,  it  would  have  failed  to  hold  its  own,  for  the  Normans 
had  now  frankly  espoa^eJ  the  cause  of  the  invaders.  Not  only 
did  the  burghers  refuse  to  man  their  walls  at  the  call  of  their 
governors,  but  they  very  frequently  took  arms  Co  fall  upon  the 
English  garrison  in  the  rear  During  the  last  struggle  in 
1440-44  they  had  remained  inert,  still  cowed  by  the  memoiy 
of  the  repression  of  the  rising  of  1436,  and  mistrustful  of  the 
final  success  of  Charles  Vtl.  There  was  now  no  doubt  which 
was  the  winning  side;  at  Vemeuil,  Lisieux.  Mantes,  and  many 
places  more,  the  inhabitants  threw  open  the  gates. 

Of  this  tendency  Rouen  was  to  sec  the  most  conspicuous  ex- 
ample:  A  first  attempt  of  the  French  to  storm  the  city  failed 
on  October  16.  but  three  days  later  the  townsfolk  rose,  and, 
while  herce  street  fighting  was  going  on^  opened  a  gate  to  the 
besiegers,  Somerset  was  forced  into  the  citadel,  and  ten  days 
later  capitulated  ;  he  was  allowed  to  retire  to  Caen,  on  condi- 
lion  that  he  should  evacuate  Tancarville,  Caudebec,  and  other 
garrisons  on  the  lower  Seine,  and  hand  over  the  Earl  of 
Shre^vsbuiy  and  other  hostages  as  a  pledge  for  the  execution 
of  his  promise.  The  King  of  France  entered  Rouen  in  triumph 
on  November  10,  and  finished  his  campaign  by  capturing 
Chflteau-Gail!ard  and  Harfleur  before  the  year  was  out.  Thus 
two-thirds  of  the  Norman  duchy  liad  been  conquered  in  less 
than  six  months.     There  remained  under  Somcrscfa  control 
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only  the  central  r^ion  about  Caen,  Haj^ux,  Virc>  Domfront, 
and  Falaise,  with  .^vranches  and  the  outlying  Cherbourfj,  at 
the  point  of  the  Cotentm. 

The  wrath  aroused  in  England  b/  the  rapidity  of  the 
French  conquests  led  to  a  general  attack  on  SulToIk.  Before 
dealing  with  his  fall  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  conduct  the 
Norman  campaign  to  its  end.  His  last  act  as  minister  was  to 
order  the  gathering  at  Portsmouth  of  an  army  destined  to 
reinforce  Somerset  No  great  peer  would  undertake  to  serve 
under  the  unlucky  government^  and  the  troops  were  entrusted 
to  Sir  Thomas  Kyriel,  one  of  Bedford's  veteran  captains 
Mon«y  and  equipment  were  lackir^,  and  the  men  were  de- 
tained at  Portsmouth  waiting  for  them.  They  frave  a  startling 
proof  of  their  ill-temper  by  murdering  on  January  9  Molejms, 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  who  had  long  held  the  privy  seal,  and 
was  one  of  Suffolk's  most  trusted  aubordinate^.  Though  he 
came  down  with  a  long-expected  instalment  of  cash  for  the 
settlement  of  arrears  of  pay,  the  soldiery  fell  upon  him  and 
beat  him  to  death.  The  winds  wen^  foul  all  through  Feb- 
ruary, and  it  was  only  in  March  that  Kyriel  and  his  unruly 
host  got  to  sea  and  reached  Cherbourg.  They  were  only  2,500 
strong,  a  force  hopelessly  small  for  the  deliverance  of  Nor- 
mandy, Somerset  sent  out  to  meet  them  1,000  men  from 
the  garrisons  of  Caen  and  Bayeusc,  under  Sir  Matthew  Gough, 
but  failed  lo  take  the  field  himself,  Kyriel,  who  should  have 
marched  straight  to  Caen,  lingered  for  a  fortnight  in  the 
C6lcntin  beaicging  Valognes.  He  took  it  on  April  10,  and 
then  resumed  his  ad^'ance ;  but  he  had  delayed  long  enough 
to  allow  the  French  captains  in  Normandy  to  concentrate.  On 
the  15th  he  reached  Formigny,  on  the  road  from  Carentan  to 
Bayeux,  where  he  was  attacked  by  a  force  under  the  Count 
of  Clermont.  He  was  waging  a  not  unsuccessful  fight  when 
3,000  men  under  the  ConstabJe  de  Rjchemont  appeared  unex- 
pectedly upon  his  flank.  Overwhelmed  by  numbers  the  English 
host  tried  to  retreat :  Gough  got  off  with  the  cavalry,  but  the 
bills  and  bows  were  surrounded  and  cut  do^^ii  almost  to  a  man. 
So  little  quarter  was  given  that  Kyriel  was  almost  the  only 
prisoner 

The  disaster  of  Formigny  sealed  the  fate  of  Somerset :  his 
remaining  garrisons  felt  that  resistance  was  useless  when  the  long 
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CHAP,  expected  army  of  succour  had  been  annihilated.  Avranches  and 
^^"  Bayeux  yielded  in  May;  the  French  under  ClermontjRichemont, 
and  Dunois  then  closed  In  on  Caen,  where  the  duke  had  gathered 
the  relics  of  his  force.  He  made  a  rather  feeble  defence  for 
three  weeks,  and  surrendered  on  June  ^4,  1450,  to  the  King  of 
France  himself,  who  had  come  up  to  aid  his  captains  in  the 
si^e.  Terrified  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  friend  Suffolk, 
Somerset  did  not  at  first  dare  to  return  to  England,  but  betook 
himself  to  Calais.  The  remaining  English  strongholds — Dom- 
front,  Falaise,  and  Cherbourg,  all  j'ielded  before  August  was 
out  Thus  the  duchy  of  Normandy  which  had  taken  Henry 
V»  four  years  to  conquerj  was  recovered  by  Charles  Vlh  in 
eleven  months.  Somerset  had  an  impossible  task  to  dlschai^e 
when  he  was  required  to  defend  it  against  treachery  within 
and  superior  force  without,  but  he  seems  tn  have  made  the 
enemy's  work  easy  by  his  complete  incompetence,  llcnry  VL 
was  always  unfortunate  in  the  choice  of  his  friends. 


CHAPTER  XV, 

THE  OUTBREAK  OF  THE  WARS  OF  THE  ROSES. 

NORMANDV  was  overrun  by  the  armies  ofCharlci  VII.  in  such  CHAP, 
a  rapid  and  masterful  fashion,  that  the  English  nation  could  find  ^^' 
no  gKplanatjonJpiLthe.audden- disaster  but  treason  on.  the  part 
of  the  kind's  actTflse^,  A  riotous  outburst  of  popular  indigna- 
tibn  against  the  incapable  and  shuffling  Suffolk,  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  king's  policy,  and  the  dilatory  Somerset,  who 
was  losing  the  Norman  towns  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a 
week,  was  inevitable.  Even  a  firm  and  capable  king  would 
have  felt  his  ihrane  rocking  beneath  him,  and  have  prepared  to 
disavow  his  ministers,  and  promise  a  strict  inquiry  into  their 
conduct  But  Henry  VI.  failed  to  comprehend  the  situation; 
for  SuiTolk  and  Somerset  he  had  nothing  but  confidence  and 
affection.  Attacks  on  them  seemed  to  him  cruel  and  inequi- 
table, even  incomprehensible.  In  his  feeble  way  he  set  himself 
to  resist  the  national  will. 

Fourteen  days  after  the  murder  of  Bishop  Molcyns  at 
Portsmouth,  the  first  open  sign  of  revolution,  parliament  re- 
assembled at  Westminster.  On  the  third  day  of  its  session, 
Jarruarj'  26,  the  Commons  petitioned  for  Suffolk's  tria)  and 
impeachment.  The  charges  brought  against  him,  as  whs  so 
often  the  case  in  medieval  English  politics,  were  to  a  lai^ 
extent  absurd,  He  was  accused  of  corruptly  mismanaging  the 
siege  of  Orleans  twenty  years  back,  in  the  days  of  Jeanne  the 
Maid ;  of  haying  plotted  to  many  his  son  to  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet Beaiifort^  with  the  intention  of  claiming  Tor  her  the 
succession  to  the  throne;  of  having  held  private  intrigues  with 
the  French  king:  of  having  hindered  the  raising  of  troops  for 
Norniaiii^y,  and  of  having  dissipated  corruptly  £6o,000  of  public 
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money.  All  this  was  malignant  nonsense,  as  absurd  as  the 
chaiges  brought  against  his  grandrather  Michael  de  la  Pole  m 
1387.  But  the  articles  of  accusation  reached  firmer  ground 
when  they  accused  him  of  having  bartered  away  without  any 
necessity  the  province  of  Maine,  in  order  to  buy  the  king's  mar- 
riage with  Margaret  of  Anjou,  of  having  given  crown  property 
to  his  friends,  of  interfering  with  the  due  execution  of  justice 
in  the  realm,  and  of  estranging  the  king  from  his  relatives,  that 
is,  the  Duke  of  York.  It  is  odd  that  he  was  not  charged  with 
the  murder  of  Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  on  which  a  good  prima 
facie  caw  could  have  been  made  out  against  him. 

Speaker  Tresham.  who  was  an  ally  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
ur^d  all  these  charges,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  with  great 
zeal.  But  when  Suffolk  should  have  been  sent  to  be  tried  tiefore 
his  peers,  he  did  not  claim  his  right,  but  threw  himself  upon 
tiie  king's  mercy,  evidently  by  a  prearranged  agreemeiif  with 
Sjjs  master^  On  March  \7  Henry  called  a  meeting  oFaTl  the 
pMTs  in  London,  and  informed  them  that  he  had  taken  the 
duke's  case  into  his  own  hands.  Suffolk  should  not  t)e  tried, 
but  should  be  banished  the  realm  for  five  >'ears  froih'May  i 
following.  This  sentence  satisfied  no  one;  riots  broke  out  in 
T/onaon  and  Kent»  and  Suffolk  had  to  escape  in  disguise  from 
the  capital  He  sailed  from  Ipswich  on  April  30.  making 
for  the  continent  but  off  the  Kentish  coast  his  ship  was  inter- 
cepted by  half  a  dozen  vessels  which  were  lying  In  wait  for  him, 
He  was  seized  and  tieheaded  across  the  gunwale  of  a  boat,  with- 
out any  proper  form  of  trial,  on  May  2  ;  his  head  and  body  were 
then  rowed  ashore  and  placed  on  the  sands  by  Dover.  It  is 
an  inexplicable  fact  that  there  was  a  king's  ship,  the  Nicholas 
of  the  Toiver,  among  the  intercepting  squadron,  though  we 
know  well  enough  that  the  unfortunate  king  was  SufTolk's  ore 
true  friend.  Evidently  he  was  unable  to  prevent  his  own  cap- 
tains from  joining  in  the  hunt  after  his  favourite.  Possibly  some 
member  of  the  council  with  a  grudge  against  Suffolk  may  have 
been  in  the  business;  Lord  Cromwell  had  t>een  suggested, 
because  he  had  just  before  accused  the  duke  of  trying  to  get 
him  assassinated.  Others  see  in  the  matter  a  deliberate  act  of 
the  Yorkist  party  ,  if  so  York  himself,  still  far  away  in  lieland, 
can  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  I'he  king  and  queen 
were  heartbroken,  but  the  popular  ballads  of  the  day  show 
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brutal  rejoidng  over  the  end  of  '*the  traitor  who  sold  away  CH, 
Maine  ",^ 

Tho  death  of  Suffolk  was  only  the  h^inning  of  troubles ; 
his  fricnd5  were  still  in  office,  if  he  himself  was  gone,  and 
Somer5etjJast_mis managed  struggle  in  Nonnand^  was  stirring 
every  one  to  wrath,  !t  was  certainly  the  news  of  Formif^y 
that  roused  the  wild  outbreak  known  as  *'  Jack  Cade's  rebellion," 
which  began  on  May  31  and  did  not  reach  its  end  till  July  I3, 
From  the  place  of  its  origin  and  the  general  aspect  of  its  events 
thi^  rising  has  often  been  compared  wilh  Tyler's  great  insurrec- 
tion. But  they  were  essentially  different  in  character.  Tyler's 
rebellion  had  causes  that  we/e  mainiy  social  in  character,  Cade's 
was  almost  entirely  political  in  its  origin.  In  1381  Tyler  and 
Ball  wanted  to  sweep  away  the  whole  existing  frflrnei^t»rk  of 
rural  society.  In  i4SD_thc  manifestoes  of  the  rebels,  declaim 
against  the  traitors  who  have  lo^^t  France^  perverted  tlie  course*" 
of  justice,  murdered  Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  wasted  the  king's^ 
treasures,  estranged  him  from  the  Duke  of  Vork,  and  generally*' 
failed  to  keep  up  good  governance  in  the  realm.  They  com-*^ 
plain  that  members  of  parliament  have  been  elected  by  the 
sheriffs  without  the  proper  forms,  and  that  the  old  abuse  of 
purveyance  is  practised  tjy  the  royal  household  on  a  shameless 
scale,  while  the  king's  debts  go  unpaid.  All  this  sounds  like 
the  proclamations  of  the  Lords  Appellant,  rather  than  the  pro- 
gramme of  Tyler.  Only  one  clause  of  the  rebels'  '*  articles 
of  complaint  '*  touched  on  a  social  grievance — it  asks  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Statute  of  Labourers. 

The  leader  of  this  irsurrection,  which  swept  all  over  Kent 
and  Sussex  in  a  few  days,  is  generally  known  as  Jack  Cade  \ 
he  resembles  Wat  Tyler  only  in  the  fact  that  his  antecedents 
are  hard  to  discover.  He  is  variously  called  an  Irishman  and 
a  Kentishman  ;  some  say  that  he  had  been  a  physician,  others 
that  he  was  a  soldier  of  forture  returned  from  France.  The 
government  in  their  proclamation  against  him  declared  that  he 
had  been  exiled  for  killing  a  woman  two  }'ears  before,  but  gave 
no  other  account  of  him.  He  himself  asserted  that  he  had  been 
a  captain  under  the  Duke  of  Vork,  and  that  his  real  name  was 
Mortimer  which  may  possibly  have  been  true,  for  there  \^'erc 

'  Ser  for  example  th«  "  Dirg«"  or  '' jAckari:ipcB"  (Suffolk's  nicknaine}  in 
the  Tkrtf  Fiftttntk  Ctntury  Ckromdn^  Cjumden  Societ/f  pp.  99-«03. 
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CHAP,  several  illegitTraate  branches  of  the  house  of  March.  He  seems 
^^"  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  education  and  capacltj-.  to  have 
been  able  to  organise  an  army,  draw  up  a  f]lan  of  battle,  and 
dictate  a  sounding  proclamation  and  a  good  list  of  constitutional 
abuses,  Whether  he  was  the  tool  of  the  magnates  who  hated 
the  faction  of  Suffolk,  or  a  ready-witted  adventurer  who  rightly 
gauged  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  saw  that  the  people  were 
ready  to  take  arms  1  against  the  government  the  moment  that 
a  leader  presented  himsclf»  it  is  impossible  to  say-  The  turbu- 
lent count>'  of  Kent  had  risen  before,  and  was  destined  to  rise 
again  hereafter,  under  much  less  promising  captains. 

The  insurrection  began  in  mid-Kent  about  Trinity  Sunday. 
Twelve  days  later  Cade  was  encamped  on  Blackheath  with 
several  thousand  men,  not  in  a  mere  disorderly  horde  but  duly 
arrayed  under  the  constables  of  the  hundreds,  and  reasonably 
well  armed,  Their  proclamation,  couched  in  moderate  and  con- 
stitutional language,  was  generally  approved  ;  indeed  none,  save 
the  governing  faction  about  the  king,  cnujd  venture  to  dfspirte 
the  justice  of  their  complaints  or  the  reasonable  nature  of  thefr 
demands.  The  rebels  were  granted  some  days  of  respite  before 
they  found  any  enemy  opposed  to  them,  but  the  lords  of  the 
council  brought  the  king  up  to  Ij^ndon,  mustered  all  their  re- 
tainers, raised  the  levies  of  T^ondon  and  the  home  counties, 
and  on  June  t8  came  forth  to  attack  the  rebel  camp.  Cade 
retired  a  few  miles,  but  turned  unexpectedly  upon  the  van  of 
the  royal  host,  near  Sevenoaks,  routed  it  and  slew  its  leaders 
Sir  Humphrey  and  William  Stafford,  kinsmen  of  the  Duke  of 
Biickingham,  On  this  the  army  broke  out  into  mutiny  and 
began  to  threaten  the  lives  of  the  treasurer,  Lord  Say,  and 
of  other  of  the  king's  servants.  The  king  was  forced  to  dis- 
band the  whole  force,  and  fled  throi^h  London  to  Kenilworth, 
leaving  the  capital  undefended.  On  July  a  Cade  seized  South- 
wark  and  summoned  the  mayor  of  London  to  open  his  gates. 
Abandoned  by  the  king  and  the  lords  of  the  council,  the  mayor 
Charlton  refused  to  offer  resistance.  Next  morning  Cade  rode 
on  to  London  bridge,  very  fine  in  a  gilt  helm  and  a  blue 
velvet  brigandine ;  he  severed  the  ropes  of  the  drawbrit^e 
with  his  own  sword,  and  when  it  fell,  rode  in  at  the  head  of 
his  army.  He  smote  London  Stone  with  his  sword,  as  he 
passed,  crying,  "Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  London,"  and  dis- 
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mounted  at  the  Gundhall^  where  he  announced  himself  as 
*' John  Amend-all  "  come  to  execute  judgment  on  traitors.  He 
would  appear  to  have  kept  his  followers  in  good  order  Eliis 
day  i  only  one  house,  that  of  an  unpopular  alderman  named 
Philip  Malpas,  was  stormed  and  sacked.  In  the  evening  the 
Kenlishmen  withdrew  quietly  to  their  quarters  in  Southwark, 
Next  day  Cade  returned  to  the  Guildhail,  and  held  a  great 
session  on  three  prisoners,  Lord  Say,  the  treasurer,  Crowmer, 
late  sheriff  of  Kent  and  one  John  Bailey.  He  had  got  posses- 
sion of  Say  and  Crowmer's  persons  by  the  cowardice  of  the 
governor  of  the  Tower,  who  surrendered  them  at  his  demand. 
The  treasurer  claimed  the  right  to  be  tried  by  his  peers,  but 
Cade  gave  him  a  common  jury  and  a  swift  sentence.  He  and 
his  companions  were  beheaded  that  afternoon,  and  their  heads 
set  jp  over  London  bridge.  The  Kentishmen  that  night,  with 
the  aid  of  the  London  mob,  sacked  a  number  of  houses  belong- 
ing to  officials  and  city  magnates.  This  pillage  wa£  fatal  to 
Cade,  just  as  the  massacres  of  Friday,  June  14,  1381,  had  been 
fatal  to  Wat  Tyler.  \X  frightened  the  mayor  into  action,  and 
induced  the  propertied  classes  to  take  arms.  On  the  evening 
of  the  following  day  the  (larty  of  order,  strengthened  by  the 
garrison  of  the  Tower,  shut  the  gates  and  seized  London  bridge. 
Cade  attempted  to  re-enter  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
and  there  was  a  bitter  battle  lasting  aJI  night  upon  the  bridge,  m 
which  Sir  Matthew  Gough  and  many  more  wcie  slain.  Cade's 
men  could  not  force  their  way  to  the  northern  end  of  the  defiiCi 
which  was  still  heM  by  the  loj-alists  when  day  broke. 

Next  morning  both  parties  were  exhausted,  and  when  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  lArth  Bishop  Wainlleet 
of  Winchester,  offered  to  act  as  mediators,  an  armistice  was  con- 
cluded. The  prelates  proimsed,  in  the  name  of  king  and  council, 
a  complete  amnesty  to  the  insurgents  if  they  would  disperse. 
Seeing  his  men  inclined  to  slacken  in  their  exertions,  and  judg- 
ing that  he  would  iind  it  hard  to  enter  London  ^ain,  Cade 
accepted  these  terms.  One  special  pardon  was  drawn  up  for 
*'  John  Mortimer,"  another  embraced  the  names  of  hundreds  of 
his  adherents.  Relying  on  the  good  faith  of  the  three  pre- 
lateSf  Cade  tarried  several  days  in  Southwark,  while  his  levies 
disbanded  in  an  orderly  fashion.  On  July  8,  however,  he  was 
informed,  much  to  his  dismay,  that  his  pardon  was  invalid* 
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because  there  was  no  such  person  as  "Johr  Mortimer,"  and 
John  Cade  had  no  promise  of  grace.  Thereupon  he  fled,  with 
a  handful  of  followers,  and  some  phinder  which  had  stuck  to 
his  fingers  during  his  short  6,^y  of  power.  He  was  hardly- 
gone  when  a  prtxrlamation  appeared  offenng  1,000  mr^rks  for 
hLs  body  '* quick  or  dead".  On  July  12  Alexander  F den,  the 
sheriff  of  Kent,  ran  him  .dowfLiTLfl.  Jane  n^lLHeathfield.  He 
resisted  arrest,  and  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  scuffle.  His 
corpse  was  quartered,  and  his  head  set  up  over  London  bridge. 
The  Kentishmen,  all  Coo  late  for  Cade's  purpose,  began  to  re- 
assemble when  they  found  that  thdr  pardon  was  about  to  br 
annulled  ;  but  their  new  leaders  William  Parmyntcr  and  John 
Smith  had  not  the  ability  of  the  old  "captain";  the  second 
risir^  flickered  out,  and  the  government  was  able  to  hang 
traitors  at  its  leisure  all  round  Kent  Cade's  rebellion  was  not 
an  isolalcd  phenomenon :  while  he  was  in  arms  there  were 
other  riotous  assemblies  in  Norfolk,  Sussex,  and  Wilts,  The 
men  of  the  last-named  shire  murdered  their  bishop,  Ayscough, 
at  Edington,  and  plundered  all  his  manors,  because  he  had  been 
a  good  friend  of  Suffolk,  '*and  a  wonder  covetous  man.  and 
evil  beloved  amor^  the  commone  peeple,  and  suspect  of  many 
defaults". 

Meanwhile  Somerset's  disastrous  campaign  in  N^ormandy 
had  come  to  its  ignominious  end,  and  he  had  taken  refuge  in 
Calais.  So  firmly  rooted,  however,  was  affection  for  the  Beau- 
forts  in  the  hearts  of  the  king  and  queen,  that  he  was  invited 
to  return  home  and  created  Constable  of  England  on  Sep- 
tember IK  liy  this  insane  act  Henry  defied  the  whole  nation 
—all  the  late  stir  had  been  directed  as  mucli  against  Somerset 
as  against  Suffolk,  Say,  or  any  other  member  of  the  ministry. 
At  this  moment  news  reached  the  court  that  another  and 
a  less  welcome  visitor  was  at  hand.  Richard  of  York  had' 
watched  from  Dublin  the  course  of  the  recent  troubles,  and, 
just  as  the  Kentish  insurrection  was  at  an  end,  made  up  his 
niind  to  return  home  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  party. 
Perhaps  he  was  indignant  that  the  name  and  cause  of  Morti- 
mer were  being  profaned  by  the  adventurer  Cade  ;  perhaps  he 
was  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  work  already  done  for  him 
by  the  ''captain  of  Kent/'  and  designed  to  put  himseif  at  the 
head  of  an  array  already  mustered  In  his  behalf.     Whichever 
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was  the  case  he  was  too  late ;  when  he  landed  in  Wales  early    CHj 
in  August  it  was  to  learn  that  the  rising  had  been  suppressed. 

By  throwing  up  his  lieutenancy  Richard  of  York  iiad  ex- 
posed himself  to"  the  accusation  of  treason:  he  had  practically 
returneS^  frotrT  exile  without  leave,  and  If  the  gtwernment  felt 
strong  enough,  it  might  endeavour  to  seize  and  crush  Kim.  The 
news  of  his  start  had  terriiied  the  council ;  they  sent  out  the 
Lords  Stanley  and  Lisle  to  meet  him  on  the  way,  and  forbid 
his  approach  to  the  king's  person.  But  he  eluded  these  mes- 
sengers at  Chester,  took  a  long  turn  in  the  Welsh  march  to 
collect  his  retainers,  and  in  September  began  to  move  on 
London  with  a  considerable  force  at  his  back.  His  partisans 
came  in  from  all  quarters,  but  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
them,  William  Ttesham,  formerly  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, was  murdered  in  Northamptonshire  by  Lord  Grey  de 
Ruthyn,  a  member  of  the  queen's  clique ;  this  violent  deed 
almost  provoked  a  collision  between  the  duke  and  the  council. 
But  Vorlc  could  not  protest  overmuch;  he  also  had  committed 
a  fl^rant  breach  of  the  peace,  by  seizing  on  his  way  the  Lord 
Dudley  and  the  Abbot  of  Gloucester,  and  clapping  them  into 
one  of  his  castirs.  Finally,  he  was  admitted  to  the  king's  pre- 
sence, to  receive  a  polite  receptionj  a  promise  that  he  should 
not  for  the  future  be  excluded  from  the  council,  and  an  invi- 
tation to  appear  at  a  parliament  summoned  to  meet  at  West- 
minster on  October  6.  He  warned  the  king  that  nothing 
would  go  well  in  the  realm  till  the  traitors  who  had  lost  France 
had  been  put  on  their  trial,  and  then  betook  himself  to  his 
castle  of  Fotheringhay,  where  he  was  joined  by  many  of  his 
friends  and  partisans, 

When  parliament  met,  the  rivals  York  and  Somerset  were  yj 
fac^  to  face,  and   it  was  felt  that  an  open  collision  might  occur  Ct' 
aTanj^  moment     The  peers  on  both  sides  bad  come  up  with 
enormous  retinues,  and  London  was  filled  with  men-at-arms, 
York  and  his  nephew,  the  young  Duke  of  Norfolk,  had  large 
bands  at  their  heels,  but  the  forces  of  Somerset,  backed  by  the 
Duke  of  Exeter  and  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  were  almost  as 
lai^c.     The  Commons  were  wholly  on  the  side  of  York,  and  /-^ 
chose  his  chambcHain,  Sir^Thomas  OldhalK  as  their  speaker.  ^^ 
The  chancellor,  Archbishop  Kemp,  tried  to  distract  the  two 
factions  from  their  quarrels  by  pleading  the  danger  of  Calais 
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CHAP,  and  Bordeaux,  against  which  the  French  were  certain  to  turn, 
now  that  Normand/  ^^-as  all  their  own.     But  he  got  little  atten- 
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tion  ;  the  one  question  interesting  the  nation  afthe  moment  was"T 
"wtiettier  Somerset  should  or  should  not  be  brought  to  trial  for  j 
his  admin i^tradon  in  France,     On  December   \   the  Vorfcists 
made  ati  unconstltulujral  attempt  to  arrest  him  at  Blackfriars, 
but  he  escaped  in  a  bar^,  and  made  hia  complaint  to  the 
king,  who  a  few  da/a  later  prorogued  parliament,  and  then 
marked  his  confidence  in  the  "traitor"  by  appointing  him  cap- 
tain of  Calais,     It  is  astonishing  that  no  armed  collision  toolc"! 
place,  but  York  showed  himsdf  more  moderate  than   might ' 
I^c  been  expcctei  discouraged  his  friends  from  taking  the 
law  into  their  own  hands,  and  consented  to  show  his  loyalty 
by  presiding  at  some  belated  trials  of  followers  of  Cade.     The 
executions  that   followed  lost  him  much  popularity ;    he  was 
considered  tn  have  betrayed  his  own   humble  friends,  who  Jn 
their  rising  had  wished  him  nothing  but  weal. 

In  January.  M^L_.thc_Strugglc  b^aa^ain.  The  Com- 
mons presented  a"^j^tiaff^cr^kr"5(JiTier'f.eL>  the  Lord-^  Dudley 
and  Hastings,  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  the  Abbot  of  Gloucester, 
and  three  or  four  other  friends  of  Somerset,  should  be  deprived 
of  all  their  offices  and  banished  for  life  from  die  court  The 
kiog^  refused-to  listea.to  any  proposal  for  the  banishment  of 
Somerset,  but  made  the  useless  concession  of  removing  Dudley 

'and  tSe  Abbot  of  Gloucester  from  his  council  There  followed 
confused  and  violent  debating,  which  lasted  till  Easter  without 
result  i  bmt  when  the  houses  reassembled  a  new  note  was  struck, 
^  the  introduction  of  a  petition ^;^  Thomas  Yonge,  member 
for  Bristol,  tfel^the  king  wt^ld  be  pleased  to  declare  the. Duke 
of  Yorti  heir  to  the  throne.  The  majority  of  the  Commons 
supported  him^  but  the  Lords  were  averse  to  the  proposal,  and 
the  king  not  only  rejected  it.  but  dissolved  the  parliament  on 

"Tunc  tOi  '4S^  When  the  mern tiers  Tiad  dispjersed,  he  sent 
YongetotheTower. 

The  raising  of  the  succession  question  by  this  indiscreet 
partisan  of  Duke  Richard  marks  the  beginning  of  the  dynastic, 
as  opposed  to  the  constitutional,  struggle  between  Yorl^  and 
Somerset^  and  revraJs  ^c^inward  meaning  of  many  of_thc 
movements  of  the  last  two  v^xa.  All  the  chief  factors  in  the 
genesis  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  can  now  be  traced  in  opera- 
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tion.  They  were  tnany  ancJ  vatJOLh,  and  diRercnt  historians  in 
different  ages  have  laid  stress  sometimes  on  one.  sometimes 
on  another  section  of  them.     Some  find  the  key  to  the  whole 
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problem  in  the  faihire  of  "the  great  Lancastriaji  experiment " ^ 
— "^--tltf  ktaeinpT  ot"  a  dynasty  whpse   title/rested  on  popujar     \  5 
dectfon  to^oyeniltlic  r^m  !n( partnerj^hip  with.pajjiament)  ^ 
TTenn'  \n.  by  ref using  to  listen  to  the  Commons,  and  retain- 
ing Someraet  In  office,  may^^  consi'dered  to  have  vjolat«i  the      ^ 
bargain  which  Henry  IV.  had  made  with  the  nation,  and  to 
rrave  relapsed  Into  the  perverse  liabits  of  EdwaH^n.  or  Richard 
n.     Others  can  sec  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  nothing  but  a 
_^^?ftt  fa^^_^^t  for  power,  Ijctwccn  two  family  alliances  of 
over-great  baronial  houses,  led  respecti;'ely  by  York  and  Somer- 
set.    Others  afiain  geek  tl^rmaTn  causeln  jioBiing  more  re- 
condite  than  a^>gpiiTf^  nii^  fif  gnfr^tjon — a  strife  between 
Jegilimacy  and   the   ideal  of  elective  kingship — between    the 
claim  of  York  to  be  the  true  lineal  representative  of  Edward 
III,  and  the  claim  of  Henry  VK  to  retain  the  crown  conferred 
by  parliament  on  his  grandfather.     To  yet  another  set  of  ob- 
servers the  root  of  the  whole  matter  is  simply  the  imapacity    ^ 
of  tjiK  reignitiH  sovereign  ;   they  will  have   ft  that  there  would 
have  been  no_wail if  Hcruji^L  had  been  less  pinus  and  simple, 
and  Margaret  of  Anjgu_a  Ic^j^  ardent  supporter  of  Suffolk  and 
SomersGt,     Again,  it  has  been  argued,  with  some  plausibility, 
tRa^^e  whole  struggle  was  the  jusT "ntrnesfs  "for  the  lawless    §- 
ajjiVrr^red  in  the  nation  by  forty  years  of  unn'ghteous  warfare 
in  France,  that  it  was  inevitable  that  magnates  who  had  be- 
comc  Qcrnoraliscd  by  a  long  career  of  militai>'  adventure  should    _ 
finally  turn  their  swords  against  each  other,  since  the  traditions 
of  faith,  loyalty  and  moderation  had  been  forgotten  in  the  all- 
absorbing  continental  war. 

There  is  some  truth  in  every  one  of  these  views,  though  less 
in  some  than  in  others.  Of  the  causes  cited  some  operated 
more  in  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  strife,  others  arc  most 
traceable  in  its  later  part.  The  constitutional  aspect  of  the 
struggle  stands  out  clearly  at  its  startj  when  the  action  of  tne 
Voritists  is  closelyparalleT  to  the  dcwngs  of  the  T..ords*Ordainer3 
oT  l3lo,^rThe  LordTTrppenant  of  TjS?-  Btit  to  look  upon 
TRJe  otfbreaK  of  the  warSnder  Richard  of  York  as  a  mere 
repetifGon  of  the  risings  ^f  Thomas  of  Lancaster  or  Thomas 
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iof  Gloucester,  would  be  to  mbs  half  its  meaning.  Vorkwas 
tiie  reprgsgntative  of  the  old  legitimist  claim  to  the  tJirooe  Qi) 
the  part  of  the/lmuse  of  Mordmcrjwhich  had  so  often  been 
asserted  am Cf  ijijg.  For  ntaiiy  year*;  lie  refrained  from  setting 
forth  this  claim,  but  it  was  never  absent  from  his  followera' 
minds.  So  long  as  Henry  VI.  remaJned  childless,  the  duke 
was  the  heir  presumptive^  to  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  nearest 
of  kin  to  Richard  II. ^  and  he  saw  no  reason  to  broach  the  one 
claim  while  the  other  was  efficaciou*;.  The  king  had  now  been 
married  Tor  six  years  and  had  no  issue ;  remembering  the 
childlessness  of  so  many  of  hia  undes  and  aunts,  most  men 
had  now  begun  to  take  it  for  granted  that  he  would  never  have 
a  son.  The  main  question  in  practical  poUtics  \\^s  to  deter- 
mine who  was  his  rightful  heir. 

X^-C-4"^''^'"'^  of^the  jiuccession  needs  a  word  of  explanation. 
_j^^ftcjithe  death  offHumphrcy  of  Gloucester jthcrc  survived  no 
nTaic  of  the  Intimate  house  of  Ljiiicaater  gave  the  king  alone  : 
from  Henry's  three  uncles  and  two  aunts  there  was  no  surviving 
Issue  bom  in  wedlock.'  The  act  of  parliament  which  regulated 
the  descent  nF  the  crown  wa.s  that  drawn  up  in  the  second, 
and  revisedjn  the  third  session  of  J4Q7.'  The  founder  of  tllc 
dynasty  of  Lancaster  had  made  elaborate  dispositions  as  to  the 
order  of  inheritance  amon^;  his  descendants,  but  they  had  been 
rendered  futile  by  the  fact  that  all  his  line  save  the  reigning 
king  had  vanished.  Henry  I V.  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  enact 
that  his  legitimised  brothers,  the  Beauforts^  should  not^  under 
any  circumstances  havg_a_claim__to  thcxro^n.  this  one  excep- 
tion being  made  to  their  complete  recognition  as  members  of 
the  royal  house.  The  act  of  t^o?  h^  ngyfir  bffgp  re|jealed,  and 
if  it  held  good,  an  lieir  to  the  throne  must_bejsgugJit_e]i£ivhere 
tfian  in  the  housr  of  Hc^ufort.  -SHould  tha^Jicii^Jje  found 
amQng_the  descendants  of  the  daughters  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the 
king's  nearest  blood  relatives,  or  was  he  rather  to  bfi_dLscovered 
in  the  representative  of  the  eldest  branch  of  the  lineage  of 
Edward  HI.?  No  one,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  seems  to  have 
ur^ed  Uic  claims  of  any  of  the  issue  of  Elizabeth,  Fhilippa,  or 
Katharine  of  Lanca^er,  who  were  now  represented  respectively 

■  CUrence    had  tt?ft   ^   bantird   Km,   and  Glouceiter  a  haKtard  san    and 
dflughler. 

*Se(i  luf^a,  pp,  }03  and  207. 
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by  Menjy  Holland,  Duke  of  Exeter,  Alfonso  V.,  King  cif  Pnr-  chap. 
tugal,  and  Juan  Il„  King  of  Caatflc  They  were  only  dcscen-  ^^■ 
dants  of  female  Iires^  and  if  female  lines  were  once  counted, 
there  existed  a  house  senior  to  those  of  all  the  three  Ij^r^- 
caster  princgaes.  narnety  the  Mortimers,  the  representatives  bf 
Lioncf?  of  Clarcncfc,  the  elder  brother  of  John  of  Gaunt,  In 
IJ99  Henry  fV.  had  laid  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  ho  Wiii 
the  next  male  heir  of  Edward  III.;  if  attention  were  to  be  paid 
to  his  views  fifty  yeart  after,  it  was  obvious  that  Richard  of 
York  was  theonly  person,  save  Henry  VI,,  who  p^sessed  T[n 
linbrciken  fegitimate  male  descent  from  Kfng  Kdward  '  He 
was  in  lact  kcir  to  the  ^igTifng^  sovereign,  whethcfmate  or 
female  claims  were  preferred . 

But  there  remained  to  be  taken  into  consideration  the 
personiT  ^:^^t^3rfP^ft  nfjjenry  VL  and  of  his  trusted  minister 
Edmund,  Duke  of  ^omerscL  Save  for  the  act  of  parliament 
wh"Tch~3l5abled  the  Beauforts  from  succeeding  to  the  crown, 

fS^TH'^r'^  with  hi^  ffunpl^ff^  mnir-  ■l^'-^fn^^  <'r>m  Kdward  JU. 
Inrough  lohn  of  ,G&utitv  mj^ht  be  regarded  aj>  posises^inj^  a 
better  male  claim_ihaa-Kicbard-Qf  York.  Wris  it  hkely  that 
he  would  allow  this  inestimable  advaniage  to  be  forgotten, 
when  he  held  the  king  \\\  the  hollow  of  his  hand?  It  would 
only  require  an  act  oL. parliament,  slipped  through  a  packed 
house  on  some  favourable  occasion*  to  annul  the  disabilities 
^pbsed  ofPthe  Beauforts  by  Henry  IV.^and  then  Somerset's 
pcsdion  would  be  -^t  right.  York  and,  hi^  friends  pypa-tpd 
that  something  of  jhe  kind_^'a^Id-bc-a^eJ^^>tL'd,  so  soun  a.s  thtj 
late  defeats  in  Normandy  should  be  forgotten  by  the  nation. 
Bui  there  was  a  complication  in  the  Beaufort  claim  ;  Somerset 
had  an  elder  brother^  John,  the  unsuccessful  general  of  144J. 
who  died  without  male  issue,  but  left  a  single  infani  daughter. 
The  .succession  act  of  December^  1407^  prnyided  that  the 
daughter  ol  an^dcr  brother  would  succeed  before  hcr_  uncle. 
a  younger  brother.  Many  people  remembering  this,  and  for- 
'get! in g  t^^^ni^  succession  act  was  worth  anything  it  hiarrod 
the  Beaufort  claim  altogether,  reasoned  that  the  child  Mar^ret 
Beaufort  had  a  superior  claim  to  her  uncle  the  present  Duke  of 
Somersctn  In  1450  some  of  Suffolk's  enemies  declared  that  he 
had  a  plan  for  cheating  his  ally  Somerset  out  of  the  succession, 
by  marrying  this  little  girl  to  his  own  eight -year-old  son  John 
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de  la  Pale,  that  he  might  share  her  throne  m  case  of  Henry  VI/s 
early  death.  Thcrcisnoproof  that  Suffolk  ever  really  nourished 
such  a  plan,  but  the  child  Margaret  did  ultimately  transmit  the 
Lancastrian  claim  to  the  cro^ii. 

Thomas_Yon£e|s  motion  that_York_shouId.be  declared  h^it 
to  tKejErone  placed  Somerset  and  the  kin^  in  a  fali^  position. 
ir  they  assented  to  it  there  could  be  no  possibility  in  the  future 
of  raising  the  Beaufort  claim;  if  they  rejected  it,  they  gave 
good  grounds  to  York  and  his  friends  for  suspectinpf  that  the 
Beaufort  claim  was  about  to  be  brought  forward  at  the  ear- 
liest  possible   opportunity.     When    therefore    parliament    was 
dissolved,  and  Yonge  imprisoned,  Duke  Richard  determined 
to  defend  hin  rights.     He  made  no  mention  of  his  claim  to  the 
succession  in  his  manifestoes,  preferring  to  put  himsetf  forward 
as  the  advocate  of  good  go\'emance  and  liberty,  against  an  in- 
capable favourite  and  a  mis^ided  king.      Bui   the  succession 
question  lay  at  the  back  of  all  his  policy,  knd  il  tic  carefully 
""avSHcd  any  rnentign.cf  it,  hisjoljowci^^w^rc  not  so  discreet, 
"       Richara  of  York  could  count  on  very  powerful  supporters. 
He  had  aTlieJliimselfto  the  greatTouse  of  Neville,  who  formed 
at  this  moment  the  strongest  family  group  which  England  had 
ever  seen.      He  had  married  Cicely,  the  dai^hter  of  that  Ralph 
NcvfTlc,  Eart  Qf^WestmorlanJ,  who"  T)a3~3ervcd  Henry  JV.  so 
well  against  the  Percics  and  Scrope.     The  title  of  VVcstmorland 
had  fallen  to  the  old  earl's  grandson,  a  nonentity,  but  the  re- 
mainder of  Ralph's  descendants  formed  a  notable  party  in  the 
banxiage,  and  always  acted  together.      Richard    Neville,  his 
second  sog  had  become  Earl  of  Salisbury,  hy  _wcddiflg  the 
hcirca3_of^thelast  Montagu  carl,  who  fell  at  Orleans,     He  was 
the  managing  spirit  of  the  family.     Hjg_5Dn.  another  Richard, 
had  lately  married  the  heiress  of  the  Beauchamps,  and  fn  1449 
I^^SL^ogqeded  in  he[  right  to  the  earldom  of  Warwick,     Two 
more  of  Salisbury's  brothers  had  obtained,  also  by  marriage, 
the  baronies  of  Kauconbcr^  and  Abci^vcnny,  another  held  the 

f  barony  of  Latimer,  The  five  KevJlle  peers  formed  an  ^prcci- 
able  part  of  a  house  of  lords  which  counted  only  some  fifty  lay 
members.  In  addition  they  were  always  supported" ^y'^icir 
f clatiyCj  John  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  son  of  Salisbury's 
sister,  the  greatest  territorial  magnate  in  the  realm,  and  by 
Henry  Lord  Bourchicr  who  had  married  York's  sister.     This 
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family  ffroupr  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Duke  Richard,  their  kins-  CHAl 
hian,  formed  a  nucleus  round  which  the  opponents  of  Somerset  ^^' 
were  wont  to  rally.  There  were  many  others  who  owed  the 
Icing's  favourite  a  grudge,  such  as  the  Lords  Cromwcil  and  Cob- 
ham,  but  the  Neville  connexion  tbrmcd  thc^  heart  of  the  Yorkist-^ 
."Slmost  the  only  member  of  the  house  who  stood  outside 
7^  its  titular  head  the  Earl  of  Westmorland,  who  had  quar- 
relled with  his  uncle  Salisbury  over  the  partition  of  the  family 
estates  ;  but  he  was  an  invalid  and  courted  fnr  Httlc,  though  his 
retainers  always  took  the  field  gainst  rather  than  under  the 
White  Rose  of  York. 

Jti^discussing  the  military'  strerigth  of  the  K  n  gli^bairogEe  ^,— 
at  this  critical  date  it  is  Important  to  remenferjuit  the  power  | 
of  a  great  peer  did  nnt jrjepmd.oQ  hla  owrLtr-nan  by  atone-  The—/ 
peni^cious^s^stcm  of  "  livery  and  mainterance  "  was  now  at  its 
height:  Ihe  gentry  df  England  in  many  districts  had  bound 
themselves  by  regular  sealed  bonds  to  follow  their  greater 
Tieighbours  in  peace  and  war.  This  system  was  as  dangerous 
to  the  crown  as  the  old  feudalism  of  the  twelfth  century.  A 
Nevihe  or  a  Mowbray  was  strong  enough  with  the  band  of 
*'  household  men ''  whom  he  kept  about  his  person,  and  with 
the  bills  and  bows  of  his  tenantry,  but  he  was  stronger  still 
when  all  the  minor  landholders  of  Warwickshire  or  Norfolk  had 
mounted  the  Ragged  StafT  or  tlie  White  Lion  and  pledged 
tlicmsclves  to  lake  arms  in  his  behalf  in  times  of  trouble.  This 
custom  had  practically  superseded  the  salutary  system  of  earlier 
days,  when  even  the  smallest  ten  ant- in -chief  owned  only  the 
sovereign  as  his  superior  in  war.  The_kmg_could  no  longer 
count  cm  raisinj^  g^j^tinnal  armv  He  could  only  oppose  to  the 
levies  of^fualconteiit  lords  other  levies,  laiscd  by  lords  wlio 
belonged  to  the  court  or  ministerial  party.  Though  some  great 
houses,  such  as  the  Percies  and  the  Staffords,  which  could  place 
large  forces  in  the  field,  adhered  to  the  Lancastrian  cause,  and 
though  the  majority  of  the  lesser  baronage  was  not  Yorkist  in 
sentiment,  the  crown  was  deplorably  weak. 

Aajhe  head  of  ajQwerful  baronial  league;  aa  the  leader   T 
of  the  ^nsfitutionaH^pbsrtron"? n  parTfament,  as  the  heir  pre- 
sumptive to  the  throne,  Richard  of  York  fdt  himself  so  strong 
that  in  the  opening  months  of  1452  he  resolved  to  secure  the 
dismissal  of  Somerset  from  office  by  armed  force.     He  Issued 
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CHAP,  a  proclamation  at  Shrewsbury,  in  which  he  stated  that,  having 
used  all  peaceful  mcars  for  the  removal  of  this  corrupt  and 
incompetent  minister,  he  was  now  compelled  to  try  other 
methods ;  if  he  delayed  longer  he  would  be  destroj'ed  bv  his 
enemy,  who  was  moving  the  king  to  disinherit  him  and  his 
heirs.  J^e  then  set  un  hJa  banner  and  marched  on  London  ; 
he  was  joined  on  the  way  by  the  Earl  of  Devon  and  Lord 
Cobham,  but  the  Nevilles  and  Norfolk  had  not  yet  reached  him 
when  he  turned  aside  into  Kent,  to  recruit  his  army  from  that 
ever -turbulent  county.  This  was  a  sirai^ical  error ;  the  king 
had  also  collected  a  large  force  under  Somerset,  Huckmghamj 
and  Exeter.  This  army  placed  itself  between  the  duke  and 
London,  cutting  him  off  from  the  aid  that  might  have  come 
from  the  cast  and  north.  Negotiations  were  opened,  and  Vork 
offered  to  disband  his  host,  if  he  were  assured  that  Somerset 
should  be  removed  from  office,  and  forced  to  answer  before 
parliament  all  the  accusations  brought  against  him.  To  this 
the  king  consented,  or  used  such  langutige  as  induced  York  to 
think  that  he  had  consented.  Richard  loyally'  dismissed  faia 
troops,  and  went  almost  unattended  to  visit  the  ro^'al  camp 
ne^i^Qaii£Qri  "  But  when  he  came  to  the  king's  tent  the 
iuke  of  Somerset  \va^  still  awaiting  upon  the  king,  as  chief 
about  him.^'  York  had  been  tricked  through  his  confidence  tn 
the  king's  word  ;  he  was  taken  to  London  "like  a  prisoner  and 
like  as  he  should  have  been  put  in  hold".'  Apparently 
Somerset  had  persuaded  the  king  that  no  faith  need  be  kept 
with  traitors.  But  Henry  did  not  behead  York.  He  made 
him  swear  a  great  oath  upon  the  high  allEir  of  St.  Paul's  that 
he  would  never  take  arms  again,  forced  him  to  a  hollow  recon- 
cilfation  witli  Somerset,  *'and  so  the  matter  was  put  in  a  rule 
between  the  king  luid  the  said  duke  a.s  for  that  time  'V- 

Henry  may  very  probably  have  made  an  appeal  to  York's 
patnotism,  by  pofriting  out  that  civil  strife  at  home  would  be 
ratal  to  the  last  chance  of  preserving  the  remnants  of  the  Ei^lish 
ficntf^e  beypnd_  the  seas.  The  fate  of  Guicnnc  was  at  this 
moment  in  the  balance.  In  1451  Charles  VIL  had  turned  his 
victorious  arms  from  Normandy  to  the  south.  The  Bastard  of 
Orleans  had  captured  one  after  another  the  outlying  bul^varks 

'  LAHidtf'i  CkxomcU.  ^J,  Klngriford,  p.  if^i,. 
^  Kiifiliih  Chrotiictf,  Pd.  Oa\'i(?*i,  p,  70. 
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of  Bordeaux  ;  Bourgand  Blaye  had  fallen  in  May,  Fronsac  and  CM- 
Liboume  early  in  June.  Nd  succours  arrived  from  England, 
where  the  pa dia [nen lary  !iL niggle  cjf  1451  was  then  at  ils  hdght, 
and  on  June  30  the  inhabitants  of  Bordeaux,  with  manifest  re- 
luctance, surrendered  their  city.  On  August  20  Bayoiine,  the 
last  fortress  where  the  English  banner  flew,  had  0|Dened  its 
gates,  and  the  subjection  of  (luienne  seemed  complete.  Rut 
provincial  independence  was  dear  In  the  Gutennois;  they  were 
loyal  in  their  hearts  to  Henr>"  VI,.  and  they  chafed  bitterly 
against  the  new  taxes  and  the  abr^^ation  of  old  customs  which 
the  French  conquest  brought  about.  Within  six  months  of 
the  fall  ofBayonne  Gascon  nobles  and  burghers  were  visiting 
London  in  ^iecret,  to  pledge  their  faith  that  the  whole  province 
would  rise  in  arms  the  moment  that  an  English  army  showed 
itself  on  the  Girondc.  When  the  appeal  was  made  to  him  not 
to  wreck  this  fair  chance  of  resuming  the  struggle  with  France, 
York,  as  the  advocate  of  a  vigorous  war  policy,  could  hardly 
refuse  hi*i  aid.  He  consented,  and  a  great  effort  was  made  to 
raise  an  army  for  the  iTivasion  of  Guicnnc.  In  July,  1452, 
the  veteran  Taibot,  who  had  been  created  Earl  of  Shrcw.'ibury 
some  >'ears  t^fore,  w^as  commissioned  to  raise  j,ooo  men  for 
that  enterprise. 

The  struggle  of  Vork  and  Somerset  was  suspended  for  a 
year  and  Inore,  while  both  parties  gave  tlieir  ajd  for  this 
atternjit  to  rt:-scue^lfie  last  remnant  of  the  English  dominir>n 
in  Francg.  Talbot  landed  on  October  17  TrTflic  Mi^doc  ;  on 
tneTislthe  Bordclais  threw  open  their  gates  to  him,  W^ithin 
a  few  weeks  most  of  the  places  around  the  great  city  were 
once  more  English.  Then  came  winter,  and  nearly  six  months 
of  respite  before  the  slow-moving  Charles  o^  France  launched 
his  armies  against  Guiennc.  By  this  time  Talbot  bad  received 
reinforcements  from  England  under  his  son  Lord  (.isle;  with 
their  aid  he  won  back  Fronsac,  which  all  through  tlie  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  had  been  the  frontier  fortress  of  the  English  terri- 
tory in  Guienne.  It  was  only  in  July,  1453,  that  the  French 
apf>eared,  in  overwhelming  force,  and  laid  siege  to  Castillon  on 
the  Dordogne.  Talbot  marched  out  to  its  relief,  with  every  man, 
Gascon  and  Knglish,  that  he  could  collect.  On  the  17th  he 
fell  furiously  upon  the  besiegers,  who  were  stockaded  in  a  great 
entrenched  camp.     So  well  were  they  covered  that  the  old  earl 
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«lid  not  ^ee  how  he  could  turn  his  archery,  the  red  strength  of 
hb  Army,  lo  any  account  Fonning  his  whole  force  into  a  dense 
fq^w««\  with  the  men-at-arms  at  the  head,  he  marched  straight 
si  th«  trenches.  Though  torn  to  pieces  by  the  French  artillery, 
tbe  usutant?(  cros^sed  the  ditch,  and  scrov'e  time  afiet  time  to 
farce  their  way  into  the  lines.  They  were  rcpclJcd,  and  pre- 
■eDtI>-  outlying  contingents  from  other  parts  of  the  circumval- 
htion  caitne  up.  and  began  to  take  the  English  in  flank  and 
T^w,  At  thi>i  moment  Talbot  was  sinick  down  by  a  car^non 
bttIL  which  broke  his  leg.  His  .sons  and  his  body- S(jui res  fought 
fiefcdy  in  his  defence,  but  were  slain  one  after  another.  The 
|^>viKh  sallied  out  of  thdr  trenches,  the  English  column  broke 
il|K«nci  &11  w&s  lotst.  Talbot  and  Lisle  were  found  dead  side 
1^  ibK  And  utl  the  flower  of  their  host  had  penshed. 

Nothing  can  show  bclfis_thc  loyalty  of  the  Guieonois  to  the 
Kfll'tlth  cnusc  than  the  fact  that  many  of  the  smallu  tosiTis  held 
iwo  [Months  iftcr  thc-diaaster-at  Ca^tiiion,  and  that 
1;.  ■  k  If,  though  hopeieiti  of  succour,  did  not  surrender 

111!  *  ^'}\  »dtcr  it  had  stood  a  siege  of  eight)-  days.     But 

|M«  WM  tho  end  ;  the  French  king  took  good  care  that  his 
*>^w'  *iil»)tH'l<  -ihiHild  not  have  another  chance  to  rebel,  and 
|,juiUm1  ti ii  Iwrnty  v-cnrs  iva^  in  no  condition  to  think  of  send- 
(t^  iin  nMny  over  seas,  ^'ct  the  remembrance  of  their  old 
^u(^ittxli>ii  with  the  ialAnd  realm  long  remained  deep  in  the 
Id^iW  i>l  \\\^  men  of  Bordeaux;  not  onl>'  in  the  days  of 
tCilttiit^l  ^V..  but  M)  late  as  those  of  Henr^-  VIIL,  secret 
Ulpyuitt^  sveic  ^ktt  to  Fngland  fmrn  the  Gtronde,  and  a 
^teit^UI^  nlU^mj^t  to  levovcr  Guienne  might  ycC  have  found 
fliM  iyy^\^  ttllhin      Furtunatcty  foe  both   p&rtics  the  attempt 

It  *IU"  hiitbur  jtfuof  M-a*  wanted  to  convince  the  English 

fMl^Xt  \\\^\    s*ntirr«ct'*  gu\-emment  u-as  hopel&i^Iy  incapable, 

u  ftvll  '^^  hii|t<^lt<L<ily  unlucky,  it  was  the  disaster  of  Castillon. 

|^(lt«itM*iil  \\\\\\  Utu  ili-rtolvcd  on  Jul>'  3,  fifteen  days  before  the 

w^ttv     (I  llifhi<ti^i'<  ^*id  rvcci\T:d  the  ncw3  while  still  tn  se^on 

,k.  _.    ,Mi»iil  ja^^b^iUI)'  ^ijive  been  an  outburst  of  wrath— though 

i.HliHtt  \\u\  »lu*wn  itsctf  more  subecf\icni  to  the  present 

M*nti|vk4  M^nn  ("ij;)*l  h'lM^*  l"'n  c.vpecfed,     Ii  tad^ranted  large 

...Ll  <  MUiluuttiil  (ill  Ihc  kiug'^ialt:act:waQd_aU^ted  York's 

\V41llHiii  (>1tlhall,  the  Speaker  oTl 45 1,  for  the  |>a[t 
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that  he  had  taken  in  the  demonstration -in -arms  at  Dartford. 
Moreover,  as  if  contemplating  civil  war,  it  had  granted  the  king 
tfie  enormous  levy  of  ac^pgb'archeni  to  be  raised  at  the  expense 

~of  the  countjcH  and  the  lords,  whenever  it  should  please  him  to 
call  them  out.      But  all  this  was  done  before  the  appalling 

"tidmgs  frnm^  Hnijjrlppiiv  rame  tohagd, 

"^  Kleanwliile,  on  August  lO,  King  Henry  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  access  of  insanity,  the  heritage,  no  douht,  of  his  grand- 
fa  th£r^_Charl^sJ[T.  It  was  not  sorrow  at  the  evil  news  from 
Cuicniie  which  shook  his  feeble  brain,  but  a  sudden  and  casual 
fright:  his  grandfather's  affliction,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
begun  in  the  same  fashion.  He  fell  into  absolute  imbecility, 
sitting  for  days  without  moving  or  speaking  ;  he  had  to  he  fed 
with  a  spoon,  and  lifted  from  his  chair  to  his  bed.  Henry's  in- 
sanity  l^ Itself  might  not  have  had  any  evil  conse^jucnccs.  If 
it^had  been_pcrmanent  the  natural  sequel  would  have  been  the 

^^omtmgit^^YQ^l^  as  regent  of  the  realm.  York  the  r^ent 
~m  due^me  have  become^King  Richard  111,,  for  there 
could  ha\'e  bet!ii  no  possibility  of  urging  against  him,  when  once 
he  was  in  power^  the  feeble  claim  of  the  Beauforts  to  the  crown.  1 
But  on  October  1 3^  six  days  before  the  surrender  of  Bordeaux, 
Queen  Margaret  was  delivered  of  a  son.  This  unexpected  1 
everything  into  confusion.  The  partisans  of  York 
-some  said  that  the  child  was  supposititious,  that 
le  queen  had  fotsted  in  a  changeling  now  that  her  husband 
was  unable  to  repudiate  him.  Others  said  that  the  child  was 
M argaret's^  yet^hat  its  father  was  not  W^ktngi  tmt  the  queen's 
friend,  James  Butler.  Harl  of  Wiltshire.  *'the  best-favoured 
knight  in  the  land,  and  the  most  feared  of  losing  his  beauty  ".' 

legitimacy  of_the  _yQung  p^nccjgems  corKJusive  against  these 
mnQj[tS,  If  he  had  believed  them,  it  is  incredible  that  he 
woiiJd  have  permitted  himself  to  be  cheated  out  of  the  crown 
by  such  a  shameiess  device. 

It  would  appear  that  the  queen  and  her  friends  kept  the 
king's  insanity  secret  as  long  as  they  could,  and  represented 
him  as  attacked  by  some  ca;^al  illness ;  for  only  some  time 
after  the  prince's  birth  was  the  question  of  a  regency  raised. 
At  a  great  council  held  at  Westminster  to  consider  the  matter, 

^  See  Mngi.  Ckton.,  ed.  Dqiwefe,  p.  79 ;  Fatnin,  p.  6a8  1  Baajn,  i.,  399. 
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when  it  at  last  became  known,  it  was  found  that  the  ministers 
had  not  even  invited  the  Duke  of  Vorkjo  be  present.  But  the 
peers  of  his  party  were  strong  enough  to  insist  that  lie  must  be 
summongd  and  allowed  to  gTvc  his  aJv^e!  Tfyecmcd  so  clear 
tHat  public  opimon  would  designj^fe  Vijm^^^  lhcIpEfltEr__person 
irrBe  made  recent,  ^at  the  queen  and  Somerset  put  off  any 
fJ^isJQn,  ^nd  prorogued  the  parliament  summoned  for  Novem- 
ber  12  till  February,  1454,  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  king  might 
recover  his  senses  ere  it  should  meet  This  served  thtm  little  : 
York  soon  got  conti^  of  the_  council,  and  when  his  faithful 
^CT^KT,  tlte  lJUkg~5F  N^orfolk,  presented  a  "bill"  demanding 
that  *' process  be  made  upon  the  Duke  of  Somerset"  and  a 
commis-sion  granted  to  inquire  into  his  deeds7  fTn^  petition  wa^ 
conceded,  and  in  December  the  council  ordered  that  the  duke 
should  be  placer^  in  custody  in  the  Tower,  pending  an  inquiry. 
Somerset's  imprisonment  forced  the  queen  to  come  forward 
afi  the  head  of  the  court  party.  In  anticipation  of  the  coming 
session  of  parliament  she  drew  up  a  document  asserting  her 
right  to  the  regency,  and  to  sucli  ap|MiTtenances  of  it  as  the 
patronage  of  all  civil  and  ecclesiastic  offices^  and  a  sufficient 
livelihood  for  the  king,  the  prince,  and  herself.  M^anwhUcboth 
1^£LiliSFI'^^-!i!2^*^^^  enemies  ^vere  secretly  arming,  and  when 
Fe^Tiary  cameTound  the  roads  to  London  were  croM'ded  with 
carts  conveying  hidden  stores  of  jacks  and  bri^jundines,  and 
with  retinues  nf  "likely  men"  lidin^^  behind  their  mailers  in 
military'  array. - 

^n^Februan'  i\^  14^4)  York  opened  th^ parliam^Dt,  acting, 
on  the  council's  nomination,  as  *'  lieutenant  of  the  kin-^^  ",  The 
sittings  were  Fitormy,  and  the  impeachment  of  Somerset  was 
revenged  by  a  similar  action  on  the  part  of  the  royalists,  who 
impeached  the  Earl  of  Devon  and  Lord  Cobham  for  joining 
in  York's  Kentish  demonstration  of  1432.  They  also  petitioned 
that  the  king's  son  should  be  created  I'rince  of  Wal&i,  after  the 
usual  fashion.  Richard  of  York»  very  greatly  to  his  credit,  made 
no  opposidon  to  the  pr^jposal,  and  the  [patent  of  creation  was 
sealed  on  March  15.  Financial  matters  made  no  prepress;  the 
Commons  refused  to  grant  supply  till  thcj'  should  have  been 

<  For  iht  "bill"  Bee  PfTiJurt  Lrtiers,  m.,  390-91,  and  Newslctler  in  I'aileH 
Lilfen,  V:.  295. 
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satisfied  by  the  chancellor -archbishop  as  to  the  wa>'  in  which  CHAPj 
their  last  gifts  had  been  expended,  and  informed  why  the  realm 
Hid  rot  enjny  the  "  sad  and  wise  "  counsel  which  he  had  promised 
them  in  the  preceding  year.  Kemp  wa^  old  and  feeble  :  hc*^ 
died  suddenly,  on  March  22,  while  framing  his  juatiftcab'on  and 
HpoTog^  Hia  tenure  of  office  had  lasted  for  no  less  than  eigh- 
teen years,  and  ne  wa."!  personallj-  respcLLedJjy  both  parties, 
so  "tlrar  Ws"  deittFi'  was  one  iiiore^low  to  the  cause  of  peace. 
Five  days  laten  after  sending  a  deputation  to  Windsor  to  vcrifj' 
the  kif^'s  helpless  incapacit>',  the  lords  declared  Vork  '*  protector 
and  defender  of  the  realm  "  ;  he  obtained  all  the  powers,  if  not 
the  actual  name,  of  regent.  He  at  once  installed  his  friends  in 
^)ower.  appointing  his  brother-in-law,  Salisbury,  chancellor;  Jt 
was  forty-four  years  since  a  layman  had  held  the  post.  The 
archbishopric  of  Canterbur>'  was  g^iven  to  Thomas  Bourchier, 
Bishop  of  lily,  whose  brother,  Lord  Bourchier,  had  married 
Isabella,  York's  only  sister.  SaJisbury's  young  son,  Richard 
Neville,  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  admitted  to  the  privy  council. 
Somerset's  post  as  governor  of  Calais  was  taken  over  by  the 
protector  himself,  but  the  duke  was  not  brought  to  trial  as  the 
extreme  Vorkists  demanded  ;  the  protector  was  content  with 
kcepinii  him  safe  in  the  Tower. 

This  was  part  of  York"s__policv  ^Lmodetatioa^Lfor  the  six- 
teen ^^^onths  that  King  Henr^  remained  imbecile,  he  refrained 
frorn  crushing  hls^enemita.  though  he  took  care  that  his  friends 
should  be  rewarded.  His  conduct  with  regard  to  the  succession 
to  the  crown  was  scrupulously  correct;  not  a  word  was  said 
about  his  own  possible  claims^  and  the  rights  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  were  acknowledged  without  hesitation.  It  would  seem 
that  Richard's  ambition  was  satisfied  hy  the  prospect  of  tlie 
long  regency  that  lay  before  him,  His  main  attention  was 
directed  to  enforcing  order  in  the  realm:  foreign  afiairs  did 
not  press,  for^  though  the  French  war  still  lingered  on,  King 
Charles  seemed  content  with  what  he  had  won,  and  made  no 
attempt  either  lo  attack  Calais  or  to  collect  a  fleet  in  the 
Channel.  It  was  an  immense  relief  to  England  that  there 
were  no  longer  any  outlying  garrisons  in  Normandy  or  Guienne 
crying  aloud  for  succour.  The  protector's  troubles  were  from 
domestic  matters ;  he  discovered  that  several  lords  of  Somerset's 
faction  were  bnsj'ln  framing  confederacies  and  collecting  stores 
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of  arms.  This  was  espedally  the  ciise  in  the  north,  where  the 
Duke  of  Exeter  and  the  I'ercies  were  openly  hirirg  men-at- 
arms  and  cinzulatmg  proclamalions,  Bui  when  York  paid  a 
visit  til  the  pdfLs  Ixyond  Trent  in  June,  they  dared  not  offer 
open  opposition;  Exclcr,  though  he  had  taken  sane tuaiy^  was 
arrested  and  put  fn  ward  at  Pontefraci  Castle.  The  Percies 
retiredjo  their  own  estates,  and  temporised  for  the  moment^ 

Just  2S  there  appeared  to  be  some  prospect  of  order  and 
good  governance  being  restored,  the  king  suddenly  recovered 
from  his  fit  of  insanil>'  at  Christmas,  1454.  Thiii  was  the  most 
nnluckj'  of  chances;  the  moment  that  he  had  come  to  himself, 
greeted  his  wife  and  acknowledged  his  sor,  Prince  Edward,  he 
proceeded  to  undo  all  the  work  of  the  last  sixteen  months, 
York's  protectorship^  of  courae,  came  to  an  aid-  Not  contented 
with  this,  the  king,  proceeded  to  dismiss  the  ministers  who  had'^ 
scrvcdjindei^  Yorkj^  not  only  Salisbur>\  the  new  chanccHorTtiil 
tEe^Earl  of  Worcester  who  had  held  the  treasury  since  I452, 
and  so  was 'not  one  of  the  protector's  nominees.  Somerset 
w^  released  from  the  Tower  and  restored  to  the  captaincy  of 
Calais,  Exeter  was  liberated  from  his  prison  at  Pontcfract. 
The  queen's  special  friendT  James  ButJcr,  V-^f\  of  Wiltshire,  was 
gcatcd  iord  treasurer.  If  matters  had  gone  no  further  than 
this,  it  is  possible  that  Richard  of  York  might  have  accepted 
the  situation.  But  the  queen  and  Somerset  showed  them- 
seh/es  determined  to  push  their  triumph  to  the  uttermost.  In 
May  they  summoned  a  council,  to  which  neither  York.  \^'arwick, 
Salisbury,  nor  any  other  adherent  of  their  cause,  was  invited. 
This  body  issued  a  summons  for  a  great  council — not  a  par- 
liamenl — to  meet  at  Leicester  "  for  the  purpose  of  providii^ 
for  the  safely  of  the  king's  person  gainst  his  enemies".  The 
VoHdsts  had  given  no  excuse  for  any  such  proceedings ',  they 
had  been  living  quietly  on  their  estates  since  their  dbmissaJ 
from  office.  But  when  thus  challenged  the>'  were  ready  to 
take  up  the  gage,  and  10  fight  for  thdr  Uvea 

The  moment  that  the  summons  to  the  council  at  Leicester 
was  published,  York,  who  lay  at  his  castle  of  Sandal,  called  in 
hisbrotherin-lau'  Sali£bur>'  to  council:  they  armed  their  York- 
shine  tenants  and  marched  south,  hoping  to  gather  in  friends 
oci  the  way.  But  of  all  their  adherents,  only  the  young  War- 
■ick  and  I-ord  Clinton  had  joined  them  before  the  crisis  came. 
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Pforfolk,  whn  was  collecting  a  great  Hirce  in  East  Anglia  for  chap, 
theiT  succour,  was  just  a  day  late  for  the  battle'  The  total 
strength  of  Yor^  and  his  kinsmen  waa  not  over  3,000  men, 
neat!)'  all  drau-n  from  the  North  and  West  Ridings.  The 
movements  of  the  rebel  army  were  rapid.  On  Maj'  20  it  had 
reached  Roystor,  on  the  21  si  it  was  at  Ware,  close  to  London. 
At  Ro/ston  the  duke  issued  a  mamfcslo  directed  to  ihc  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  explaining  that  he  had  been  forced  to 
take  arms  by  the  proclamation  summoring  the  council  at 
Leicester,  .seeing  that  he  and  his  friends  were  the  *■  mistrusted 
persons"  against  whom  that  document  declared  that  action 
mu.'it  be  taken.  From  Ware  he  wrote  another  letter  to  the  king 
himself,  couched  in  laboriously  apologetic  terms,  to  the  effect 
that  he  and  his  kinsmen  were  '*  coming  in  grace  as  true  and 
humble  liegemen,  to  declare  and  show  at  large  their  loyalty," 
but  that  they  must  demand  instant  admission  to  his  noble 
presence,  to  the  intent  that  they  might  convince  him  of  the 
"sim'stcr,  fraudulent,  and  malicious  labours  and  reports  of  their 
enemies  ",* 

Long  before  this  letter  had  been  ^ece]ved^  Somerset  had  leamt 
that  York  and  Salisbmy  had  marched  south.  He  had  at  once 
directed  his  friends  from  all  the  parts  of  tlie  realm  to  concen- 
trate on  Leicester;'  But  for  the  moment  Somerset  and  Ihc 
king  were  surrounded  by  little  more  than  the  ordinary  retinues 
of  the  lords  of  the  council  and  the  loyalist  peers  who  chanced 
to  be  in  London  at  the  moment  Although  they  mustered  less 
than  3,CD0  bows  and  bills,  the  [lumber  of  great  magnates  present 
was  imposing.  Somerset  had  with  him  his  young  son  the 
Marquis  of  Dorset,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  his  son  Lord 
Stafford,  the  Earls  of  Northumberland,  Devon^  Pembroke,  and 
Wiltshire,  and  the  Lords  Clifford,  Dudley,  and  Roos — nearly  a 
quarter  of  the  peerage  of  England  They  left  London  on  their 
way  to  Leicester  on  May  21.  slept  that  night  at  Watford,  and 
had  just  reached  St  Albans  when  they  heard  that  York  was 
close  at  hanfin  Somerset  resolved  to  take  up  a  defensive  posi-  ^ 
tion,  rightly  believing  that  his  adversaries  had  the  advantage  J 
in  numbers,     St  Albans  was  a  long  stra^ling  place,  destitute 

J  See  Pa.it<>H  Lfttm.  i",,30-  ^  Hot.  Pari.,  v.,  aSi. 

'  The  Earl  0/  Shrewsbury  and  oUiefS  were  coming  Id  jom  \hen\  with  10,000 
men,  as  wa>  «^d.     Sec  PasUvi  LctUti^  iii,,  }o, 
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CHAP,   of  wall  or  gates;  but  he  hastily  barricaded  a]]  its  outlets*  and 
■     drew  up  his  army  under  cover  of  the  Kne  of  houses  which  formed 
the  eastern  |jart  of  the  town.     The   roya!  standard  was  pitched 
in  St.  Peters  Street,  the  main  thoroughfare.     A  long  parley 
I  preceded  the  opcnSncf  of  hostilities.    When  he  saw  York's  army, 

I  cautiously  advancing  from  the  east,  fhe  king  sent^ut  the  Duke 

I  of  Buckingham  to  demand  of  his  cousin  why  he  Had  appeared 

"nrarrasagqinst  hisjiaCural  lord,     Richard  replied  in  words  of 
I  eHusive  loyaky.  bul  ended  hy  demandinj;^  that  Somerset  should 

I  'Be~~afTestcd  and  tried  for  treason.      He  would  not  be  put  off 

I  witH~promiscs  that  JiianS:  should  be  done,  rcmemtjenng  the 

I  oaths  sworn  lo  him  in  1452  which  had  never  been  kept    When 

I  this  message  w;is  brought  back  by  Buckingham  tiie  king,  aban- 

doning for  once  his  accustomed  mildness  of  spt:ech,  hurst  out 
into  angry  words.  Rather  than  surrender  any  of  the  lords  who 
were  with  him  that  day  he  would  risk  his  own  life  in  their 
quarrel-  He  would  make  an  example  of  the  traitors  who  had 
1  dared  to  taise  a  host  against  him  in  his  owtj  land.     '"  By  tlie 

I  faith  thai  I  owe  to  St.  Kdward  and  the  crown  of  England,  1 

I  will  destroy  them,  every  mother's  sun/' ' 

RL-ceiving  this  uncompromising  reply,  Vork  turned  to  bar- 
I  angue  his  troops-     He  declared  that  when  their  master  refused 

them  all  reform,  would  not  listen  to  their  petitions,  and  threat- 
ened them  with  the  traitor's  shameful  death,  they  had  no  alter- 
native  but  to  defend  themselves  by  force  of  arm.'^  against  the 
cruel  malice  of  their  enemies.  Death  in  tht  field  woiLld  be  pre- 
ferable to  death  on  the  scaffold.  It  was  nearly  noon  when  York 
formed  his  men  in  three  columns,  and  attacked  the  barricades 
which  blocked  the  three  roads  that  led  into  St.  Albans  fram  the 
east.  His  first  attempts  to  break  in  were  beaten  offwith  loss 
at  all  [xjinls.  But  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  now  for  the 
_^r5t  time  displaying  his  quick  military  eye,  had  noted  that  al- 
though  the  royaUsts  were  stioni;  enough  to  man  thebarricadea. 
their  numbers  were  but  ^canty  to  maintain  the  long^raggling 
Tine  of  housg^  M'hich  fcrmecl  the  soutfi-eastern  pan  01  their  front. 
Gathering  his  retainerh  about  him,  he  thrust  his  way  through  the 
closes  and  gardens  of  the  houses  of  Holwell  Street,  and  bursting 
open  several  of  their  back  doors  ran  out  into  the  main  thorough- 

'  All  tbla  from  ihe  nirraEive  in  Paslan  Letttri,  Hi.,  ?.j'3Q,  vavc  ihe  fact  tbai 
Buckingham  wob  Cbe  envoy,  which  comcK  fron  W'hetlum&tftd. 
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fare  of  the  town  "  between  the  sign  of  the  Key  and  the  sign  of  CHAP. 
the  Chequers,"  with  shouts  of  "  A  Warwick  I  A  Warwick  !  "  ^^' 
and  trumpets  sounding.  Though  thus  taken  in  flank,  the  royal- 
ists faced  ahnitt  and  fought  manfully  to  thrust  back  Warwick's 
men.  But  itwas  but^  for  a  short  half  hour;  they  were  over- 
matched ;  a  panic  scLin  after  the  Duke  of  Sgrncrsct  h^  been 
sJ^jrT;  Sir  Philip  Wcntworthi  who  bore  the  royal  standard, 
threw  it  do^-n  andflad,  and_the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  left  the 
field  too  early  for  hi ^  good  fame.  Of  the  other  magnates  of 
lekin^^prirty,  who  fought  the  ^ame  out  to  the  end,  nearly 
all  were  slam  or  hurt>  Besides  Somersetn  there  fell  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland  and.  Lord  Clifford;  while  Buckingham, 
Devon,  Stafford,'  and  the  young  Dorset  \s'ere  wounded  and 
taktti.  The  only  unwounded  prisoner  of  note  was  Lord  Dud- 
ley-  'ihe  unfortunate  kin^  himself,  who  stcxxj  passively  beneath 
his  standard  throughout  the  fray,  received  a  slight  wound  in 
the  neck  from  an  arrow.  His  attendants  led  him  aside  into 
the  little  house  of  a  tanner.  York  addressed  his  master  in  a 
short  exculpatory  speech,  and  led  him  with  grtat  reverence  to 
a  chamber  prepared  for  him  in  llie  abbey,  where  hfs  wound  was 
dressed.  It  was  30  trifling  thai  he  wa5  able  to  ride  to  London 
with  his  captors  next  mornings 

The  first  battle  of  St  Albans  was  but  a  short  scuffle  in  a 
street ;  it  lasted  In  all  but  an  hour,  and  the  number  of  slain  and 
wounded  was  small.  As  in  all  the  engagements  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  the  lightly  armed  archers  and  billmen  of  the  dc- 
feated  party  fiung  down  thdr  weapons  and  got  off  with  case, 
while  the  nobles  and  knights,  weighted  with  their  ponderous 
doiible-sheathing  of  mail  and  plate,  could  retire  but  slowly  and 
were  caught  and  cut  dpwa.  Not  more  than  120  ^lersons  m  atl 
-penshcd,  pos:^ibly  as  jc  \v^  sixty:  of  forty-eight  bfjdics  buried 
by  ttic  ab&ot  only  twenty-five  were  those  of  unknown  common 
soldiers,  the  otiiers  were  lords,  knights,  squires,  and  officers  of 
the  king's  household.^  There  was  no  massacre  of  fugitives  or 
prisoners :  the  victors  contented  themselves  with  pliindt;ring  the 
captives  of  their  armour  and  their  valuables;  they  let  the  common 
soldiers  depart  and  held  the  gentlemen  as  hostages.     The  evil 


'  Who  ulcimatdy  diiKl  oF  hii  wound  though  \\.  wai  only  an  airow  through 
thfi  hand, 

*5cc  t^AiifiH  Ltlttts,  iii.p  3&,  and  Chnm..  ed-  Davin,  p.  72. 
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CHAP,  custom  of  puttn%  to  death  all  the  men  of  rank  who  were  cap- 
^^'  tuied,  the  most  diagraccful  charactetiddc  of  diese  wars,  did  not 
hc^  until  after  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  when  enmities  had 
grown  for  more  envenomed  than  was  yet  the  case:^  York  on 
this  occasion  behaved  handsomely  to  the  prisoners ;  only  Lord 
Dudl^  was  sent  to  the  Tower ;  of  die  rest  some  were  merely 
l^aced  in  the  custody  of  known  Yorkists,  others  woe  set  free, 
on  undertaking  to  acquiesce  in  the  new  tigime  which  the  duke's 
vktoiy  had  cteabed. 

^  I  cuiTiot  agree  with  Sir  Jsme*  Rnimy  C"^  >83)  ^t  a  defibente  policy 
ol  aUying  bosdfe  lewicni  Ibr  irtiidl  Wiuwick  wv  respoTuible,  wu  now  intro- 
daced  by  tiic  Yoxklitt. 
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OF  WAKEFIELD. 

After  their  victory  York  and  his  followers  behaved  with  mod-    CHAP. 
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cration  in  all  rcap^SL  No  regency  was  created  :  Duke  Richard 
took  the  office  of  Constabie  of  England,  but  nothing  more, 
Warwick  replaced  the  dead  Sr^meragt^  as  captain  of  Calais; 
York's  brother-in-law,  Lord  Bourchicr,  was  given  the  treasury; 
Salisbury  became  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  Tlie 
great  seal  was  left  with  Archbishop  Bourchicr,  who  appears 
from  henceforth  as  an  undis^iscd  partisan  of  the  Yorkist  cause. 
Within  four  days  of  his  victory  the  duke  caused  a  parliament -| 
to  be  summoned.  As  was  usual  in  these  times,  the  part}'  that 
was  for  the  momerit  in  power  had  no  difticully  in  securing  a 
majority  for  its  own  supporters  in  the  Commons.  Sir  Thomas 
Wenlock,  a  dependant  of  Warwick,  was  elected  speaker.  With 
the  lords  it  was  more  difficult  Co  deal,  more  especially  as  York 
made  a  point  of  summoning  e\'ery  possible  peer,  even  those 
who,  like  Buckingham  nnd  Wiltshire^  had  been  in  arms  against 
him  at  St  Albans.  Only  r,ord  Dudley  was  put  in  the  Tower r^ 
The  houses  sat  from  Jul>;^9  to  ^i,  confirmed  aEI  the  appoint- 
ments made  by  york>  and  passed  a  general  amneyt>-  for  all 
deeds  done  in  the  late  civil  strife.  They  discreetly  resolved  to 
throw  all  the  blame  for  the  '*  [11. day  of  St  AThans^"  on  Somerset, 
who^as  dead  and  could  make  no  reply,  and  two  of  his  under- 
lings, Speaker  Thorpe  and  one  William  J<^cph.  Warwick  made 
an  iil-advised  attempt  to  add  the  name  of  Lord  Cromwell,  who 
was  there  to  defend  himself,  but  after  a  lively  altercation  in  the 
upper  house  dropped  his  motion,  and  acquiesced  in  the  amnesty. 
The  oppasition,  indeed,  was  sufficiently  well  represented  in  both 
Lords  and  Commons,  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  victorious 
VOL.  rv.  369  24 
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party  to  be  mndcrate.  The  most  curious  act  of  this  parliament 
was  a  bill  to  rehabilitate  the  name  and  loyalty  of  Humphrey 
of  Gloucester,  now  eight  years  dead.  The  Yorkists,  regarding 
themselves  as  his  political  heirs,  thought  well  to  procure  the 
passing  of  a  declaration  that  he  had  always  borne  himself  as  a 
faithful  subject  of  the  crown.  That  the  duke  was  sincere  in  his 
attempt  to  secure  a  general  pacification,  and  restore  constitu- 
tional government,  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  allowed  his 
declared  enemy  the  queen  to  have  charge  of  both  her  husband 
and  her  son.  Rut  Herry  was  seized  by  a  second  access  of 
madness  early  in  the  autumn  of  1455.  This  rendered  neces- 
sary tlic  creation  of  a  protector,  and  parliament  reassembled 
on  October  12,  to  confer  on  York  the  same  powers  that  he  had 
held  in  1453-54.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he  retained  them 
for  a  very  few  months.  In  February,  1456,  the  king  came  to 
his  senses  again — a  most  unfortunate  thing  for  England — and 
the  duke,  with  scrupulous  exactness,  lafd  down  the  protectcir' 
shipf  though  it  would  have  been  easy  enough  to  protract  it, 
under  the  pretence  that  the  king  was  not  fully  competent  to 
discharge  the  royal  duties,  as  was  indeed  the  case. 

But  r>*niigh  ^ht*  [>rnteftrirship  \\-Ai\  rt^^^^  jhc  Yoikist  min- 
istry eslabiished  byJhc^al_t]c_ofL_SL  Albany  endured  for  seven 
months  longer:  it  lasted  in  all  from  May,  1455,  till  October, 
1456.  I'he  events  of  the  period  were  not  of  much  importance 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  Charles  Vil.  was  quarrelling  with 
his  son  the  dauphin,  and  left  England  alone,  though  he  was 
beginning  lo  collect  some  warships  in  hi-s  Channel  ports,  where 
a  French  navy  had  not  been  seen  for  forty  years,  James  IL 
of  Scotland  was  more  troublesome,  Using  the  pretext  that 
York  was  a  usurper,  and  that  his  kinsman  Henry  VI.  was  in 
duratice,  he  made  a  wanton  but  unsuccessful  attack  on  Berwick 
in  June,  1455^  In  the  next  spring  he  raided  in  ^jerson  some 
of  the  border  districts  of  Northumberland »  thereby  provoking 
an  angry  and  contemptuous  letter  from  Richard  of  York  who 
defied  him  in  the  king's  namcn  But  getting  no  promise  of 
support  from  France,  the  King  of  Scots  resolved  not  to  push 
matters  to  extremities^ and  York  was  soon  after  deprived  of  the 
chance  of  rgenting  national  insults  as  his  sovereign's  represen- 

Meanwhile  there  was  a   marked   stagnation   in    domestic 
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affairs:  there  was  a  full  expectation  thai  something  startling  chap, 
might  happen  at  any  moment,  and  few  men  committed  them- 
selves  to  indepgpdgnt  action,  Hut  two  fnvcterate  enemies  in 
tBe  west,  the  Earl  of  Devon  and  Lord  Bonville,  inrlulged  in  a 
pitched  battle  outside  the  walls  of  Exeter  on  October  28,  1455, 
without  much  pretence  that  it  had  anything  to  do  with  loyalty 
to  the  king  or  the  Duke  of  York,  The  earl  had  the  better 
in  the  strife,  and  celebrated  his  triumph  by  entering  Exeter, 
ransacking  the  cathedral,  and  putting  the  canons  to  ransom,' 
The  relation  of  the  local  wars  of  these  unruly  peers  to  the  main 
politics  of  the  realm  may  be  sufficiently  understood,  when  it  is 
staled  that  in  1452-54  Devon  was  inclined  to  side  with  York 
and  followed  him  in  his  Kentish  demonsStration,  while  Bonville 
professed  loyaltj-  to  the  crown.  But  when  in  1455  the  earl 
changed  about,  and  fought  on  the  king's  side  at  St,  Albans, 
the  baion  at  once  became,  and  remained,  a  strenuous  Yorkist. 
Their  feud  of  Qc  to  tier,  1455,  cannot  be  considered  in  any  sense 
asa  goiuinc  part  of  thejVarsof  the"Ros^"Bvit"it"wasa  typical 
development  of  this  age,  when  every  private  quarrel  disguised 
itself  either  under  the  mask  of  devotion  to  the  king,  or  that  of 
interest  in  the  constitutional  grievances  of  the  realm. 

In  October.  14^6,  the  Yo  rid  at  ministry  came  to  an  end,  ( 
The  queen  had  taken  off  her  husband  and  son  mto  the  mid- 
lands, far  away  from  London  and  Kent,  where  her  enemies 
were  strong.  While  the  court  lay  at  Coventryj  it  was  announced 
first  that  l^rd  Rourchier  had  been  dismissed  from  the  treasury, 
and  six  days  later  that  his  brother  the  arclibishup  had  ceased 
to  be  chancellor.'  In_thcir  places  were  substituted  the  Earl  of 
Sfit^wsbury  and  William  of  Wainfleet  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
both  steady  friends  of  the  queen.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  Warwick  was  still  left  as  captain  at  Calais,  where  he  had 
been  winning  golden  opinions  by  the  vignraus  way  in  which  he 
brought  the  unruly  garrison  into  order,  and  kept  the  peace  of 
the  seas.  Nor  was  York  at  first  disgraced  or  attacked ;  Henry 
assured  him  that  the  ministerial  changes  hid  no  snare  against 
his  person,  and  he  allowed  himself  to  be  soothed,  and  left 
Coventry  "in  right   ^ocxJ  conceit  with   the  king,  but  not  in 

^  The  onl>  canicmporjj)  details  of  tlii«  buaincAB  aic  ihoac  given  in  RoU 

■  Ocialwr  fi  and  11  rcB|i«ct[vdy. 
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F«jM^r«MF  j*fk^^^>  #*ft  —1  f^     The  n^ib  of 

the  next  t»o  jt30  afibrd  a  gfaaidj- oaaunciArf  OB  tkfttffli^ 
oT  eke  iDvvR^'i  fgfV^iw*  tD 
fjov  Iti  mIj  fc^**T***  «c(e  VI  deep 
nvc  the  ^^Scicift  ^^letf  conld  triinc  thtt  oalfas  ot  an^r  swwn 
befcrc  dK  akar  cnrid  ndflce  the  twD  £Klio^  »»  abide  m  peace. 
The  rrconnfatioii  ns  mt  lOMkml  nore  cooviad^  by  Oe 
fact  thai  the  kn^  taat!>'  laackr  YoHe  and  hk  retehB 
die  reafgpaibffify  for  dkr  oodw^k  </  mil  sirif^  by 
diai  di^  ihmid  endow  a  cfaiuniy  u  Sr_  Aftaifi,  whoe 
^bccild  be  said  for  the  sonls  </  StMocract  and  thoBc  who  fcB  wilk 
him,  and  shoold  assign  6j3O0  marks  to  the  widoiw^  of  Socneraet 
and  I>}rd  Cbfford,  The  duke  and  the  >i"gt-ij^.  who  disd^imed 
ajl  ttone  for  their  do«^  in  Ifty,  j^^St  gw^  have^roCTted 
thejetcmis tftbi^h  liiey snboatted  to thm. 

r-^^  this  ccTcmofiy  fell  m  ilic  \rxy  middkr  of  the  holkiw  tnicc 
between  the  queen's  part)'  and  the  Yorkists,  nhich  tasted  iroai 
the  diami^^  of  the  Bourchicr?  in  October.  1456.  to  the  second 
outbreak  of  the  civil  wax  in  September,  1459.  It  'ss  astorushir^ 
that  die  suspensiDn  of  amis  endured  so  long,  but  _tfie  king's  per- 
aom]  inflpeticc  was  a]|  for  peace :  it  was  onjy  by  dint  of  constant 
Mwion  atuf  malevolent  sueE<=adQgLfeat  his  wifejxgM  dri^'c  him 
on  to  action.  Hrs  rduclance  to  take  up  the  qtiecn's  quarrel  was 
«hdnd  by  many  sincere  loyalists,  who  thot^ht  it  wrong  to  per- 
secute Vorif,  so  long  as  Ycric  gave  no  overt  cause  of  offence. 
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Of  this  party  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  chancellor 
Watnfleet  were  |jrcimiiient  members  Duke  Richard  on  the 
oth^rhand — not  to  s[ieak  of  his  gcmiim-  ^f\i\  oft-ex|irt'sse<J  dis- 
llkc  lOT  making  the  fir^t  offcnaivc  move — miiat  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  knowledge  that  his  constitutional  po^itioLfc  had 
been  rendered  much  more  difficult  hy  the  progress  of  events, 
since  he  first  raised  his  banner  as  the  champion  of_the  rights  of 
the  nation  in  F452.  He  was  no  longer  the  first  prince  of  the  "i 
blood  and  the  natural  heir  to  the  throtje.  He  coukl  no  lunger 
pose  a3  the  deliverer  of  his  sovereign  from  ei  minister  who  had 
lost  France  and  was  ruining  England  \  Somerset  was  dead*  and 
the  queen  had  taken  his  place  as  the  head  of  tJie  clique  which 
myna.ged  the  king  and  misconducted  the  affairs  of  llie  realm. 
It  wa-s  a  perilous  thiii^  to  attack  the  crown  itself;  yet  if  the  ciy 
against  wcaK  and  corrujjt  governance  were  to  be  raiscd^  again, 
the  responsible  person  named  must  be  rather  the  queen  than 
her  adherents —the  Earls  of  Wiltshire  and  Shresvsbur>',  Lord  j 
Beaumont,  and  the  rest  These  were  insignificant  persons,  who 
were  not  known  -uid  hated  everywhere,  as~?iomcrset  Jiad  been- 
Tiii  their  conduct  grew  atsoluteTy  outrageous,  it  would  tie  well 
to  endure  in  patience,  since  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that 
public  opinion  would  approve  an  attempt  to  repeat  the  armed 
protests  of  1452  and  1455.  Of  raising  the  succession  question, 
and  claiming  the  old  rights  of  the  house  of  Clarence  against 
usurping  Lancaster,  there  is  no  sign  that  Richard  of  York  had 
any  intention  .^t  this  lime  Not  till  he  had  been  hunted  to  dcs- 
peratinr  did  he  produce  that  plea,  in  the  Inst  motith  of  his  life. 
Meanwhfle  the  longer  that  he  abstained  from  action,  the  stronger 
would  be  his  |ioi»ition  at  the  miunent  wht^n  the  enemy  should 
push  him  beyond  the  limiE  of  endurance.  For  there  were 
numerous  peers  who  would  lake  his  aide  ifthey  thought  he  was 
sufTering  oppression,  yet  would  not  support  him  in  an  offensive 
movement  against  the  cr(t\^'n.  It  was  the  f^ict  Lhat  hoth  p;irlies 
had  much  to  gain  by  having  public  opinion  on  their  side,  and 
seeming  to  throw  tlie  crime  of  af^grcssion  on  their  rivals,  Ihat 
accounts  for  the  putting  aFfof  the  second  outbreak  of  civil  war 
for  so  long  a  period  as  Ihrce  years. 

These  three  years,  as  ^i^as  perhaps  tn  be  exjwcted,  were  a 
time  of  miseiy  and  mortification  for  England,  The  queen  and 
her  friends  were  too  much  occupied  in  watching  York,  and 
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maturitiE  their  schemes  af^ainst  him»  to  have  much  energy  left 
for  directing  the  external  or  internal  policj-  of  the  reaJm.  To 
show  the  unconstitutional  tihar^ictcr  of  their  governance,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  they  did  net  call  a  single  parliamml: 
during  their  ascendency.  They  could  not  trust  the  nation,  and  \ 
instead  of  assembling  the  Commons  summoned  only  one  or  ^ 
trt'o  "great  councils,"  which,  owing  to  the  Lancastrian  majoritj-- 
among  the  lord^j  were  safer  to  deal  vvlth.  The  first  of  these 
meetings  after  the  dismissal  of  the  BourchJcr  ministry  appoirted 
York  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  ten  years.  But  Duke  Richard 
would  rot  leave  the  realm.  Like  many  of  his  predecessors, 
he  appointed  deputies,  and  stolidly  refused  to  return  to  the 
seat  of  his  old  governorship  of  1448-50.  The  ministers  were 
not  strong  enough  to  force  him  to  depart. 

As  regards  foreign  affairs  the  year  1457  was  most  diaa- 
trous,  Pierre  dc  Bri^zc,  the  seneschal  of  Normandy,  had  at  last 
organised  a  strong  French  fleet  in  the  Channel.  The  govern- 
ment took  no  measures  to  guard  against  its  action,  and  in 
August  sixty  sail  of  Norman  and  Breton  ships  stood  over  to 
Sandwich,  and  threw  ashore  a  landing  force  which  captured  and 
sacked  the  town.  A  few  days  later  the  Ureton  section  of  the 
fleet  surprised  and  burnt  Fowej'.  I'hey  met  with  no  opposition 
at  all  upon  the  sea  ;  the  Duke  of  Exeter^  the  lord  admiral,  was 
caught  wholly  unprep[*red.  It  was  not  till  October,  when  the 
enemy  had  sailed  home  willi  their  plunder,  that  he  succeeded 
in  equipping  a  small  squadron,  with  which  he  made  a  useless 
cruise  as  far  as  La  KochelJe.  So  great  ^vus  the  indignation 
against  him  that  the  queen  could  not  prevent  the  great  coun- 
cil wbidi  met  in  November  from  conferring  on  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  ^'orkist  tliough  he  was,  a  commi.ssion  to  "keep  the 
sea"  for  three  years.  He  had  done  so  well  at  Calais  that,  evcn«j 
to  those  who  were  m^t  his  friends,  he  seemed  the  natural  person  J 
to  entrust  with  the  defence  of  the  Channel.  This,  of  course,  told  j 
against  the  queen's  ullimaie  design  for  the  ruin  of  York  and  all 
hJs  relatives.  But  even  more  damaging  to  her  was  the  fact  that 
she  was  believed,  probjibly  without  foundation,  to  have  been 
more  or  less  responsible  for  Dc  ^t^z^^  raid.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  she  was,  at  the  time,  for  her  own  personal  and 
dynastic  ends,  in  communication  with  Charles  VIL,  the  national 
enemy,  and  her  detractors  drew  the  deduction  that  the  informa- 
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tion  as  to  the  defenceless  stale  of  the  south  coast  had  been 
obtained  from  her.' 

Warwick  entirely  jti_siiftc*^  the  confidence  that  Imd  been 
placed  in  him.  .Not  only  did  he  keep  the  unruly  garrison  of 
Calais  in  hand,  supplementing  the  meagre  money  grants  made 
to  him  for  its  sustenance  out  of  his  own  pocket,  but  he  led  it 
out  on  many  successful  raids  as  far  as  Etaples,  Gravelines,  and 
St.  Omer.  He  induced  the  Kenti^hmen  to  vicnia!  the  town  for 
him  when  it  was  threatened  with  a  siege  in  May,  1457.  When 
the  command  at  sea  fell  to  him  in  the  November  of  that  year» 
he  turned  to  this  additional  work  with  characteristic  energy. 
In  1453^  he  foufjht  two  considerable  engagements  in  the  Dover 
Straits,  one  of  which  was  reckoned  "the  gretest  batayle  there 
has  been  upon  the  see  this  forty  wyntyr  ".  This  was  a  victory 
over  twenty-eight  Castilian  ships^  six  of  which  were  captured, 
on  May  29,-  But  Warwick's  second  exploit  had  somewhat  of,^ 
^piratical  character.  Late  in  the  summer  he  happed  upon  a-J 
peat  fleet  of  Hanseatic  vessels  frorii  tubeclT;"  fhey  refused  to 
Strike  their  fl^jj--  ti.>  .salutL.-  hiiu  Now  it  had  always  been  fFe 
cTaim  of  our  admirals,  since  Uie  days  of  Edward  HI.,  that  for- 
eigTiers  must  dip  their  ensigns  on  meeting  an  English  squad- 
ron of  royal  ships,  to  acknowledge  the  dominium  maris  in  the 
narrow  seas.  That  suzerainty  was  now  a  most  disputable  and 
precarious  one,  so  that  the  conduct  of  the  Germtias  was  unwise 
rather  than  unjustifiable.  Warwick,  in  high  wrath,  fell  upon 
them,  and  took  five  after  a  stjff  Fight.  The  Hansa  made  their 
complaint  to  the  councif,  and  the  queen  appointed  a  board 
eonsiKting  of  Lord  Rivers,  Sir  Thomas  Kyriel,  and  seven  other 
commissioners,  to  investigate  the  matter,  with  the  intention  of 
making  it  an  excuse  for  relieving  Warwick  of  his  command. 

Theearlcame^^ftq^  to  defend  himself;  he  was 

brougFt  beiorelTic  privy  council,  where  the  ministers  propo,sed 
to  supersede  him  atid  to  gTve  his  posts  to  the  young  Duke  of 
Soraersetj  a  mere  lad  with  no  military  experierce,  save  that  he 
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'The  Ficnch  chroniclEr  Mathicu  d'EKOadiy  apcalu  of  MArgarei'ti  con^ 
riFvian  with  Dc  Rr#7«'A  raid  as  gentraJly  known.  But  it  »eem»  incredihte  TtiH 
fLh<>  could  have  coneenLed  to  anything  which  muat  mralJjbl^  damage  her  own 
friends  now  in  office. 

'Foe  the  [nLcicstin^  pciAcmd  advcnEufc«  of  Jchn  Jcrnynghun  {or  "  Jor- 
nlgin  "I  in  \u  kc  Fasttm  Ltttm.  iii..  139-131. 
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CHAP,    bad  been  present  at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  where  he  received 
^**'     a  wound,     Warwick,  however.  Icxik  his  stand  on  the  fact  that 

he   had   received   Ihc   captaincy  of  Calais   by  a   parliamentaiy 
\  .  grant,  and  could  only  be  deposed  by  a  parliament.     He  was 

\  fully  aware  that  the  queen's  friends  did  not  wish  to  summon 

such  an  assembly.  The  matter  ended  in  violence;  on  the 
second  day  of  his  appearing  befonc  the  council,  November  9, 
1453,  he  was  set  upon  by  some  of  the  retainers  of  Somerset 
and  Wiltshire,  and  barely  escaped  with  his  life,  teaching  his 
barge  by  the  merest  chance,  while  three  of  his  attendants  were 
slain.^  Warwick  declared  that  this  was  a  deliberate  attempt  at 
a  political  assassination ;  his  enemies  would  have  had  ft  pass 
as  an  aciidental  scuffle.  Their  version  was  that  a  brawl  had 
broken  out  between  the  earl's  men  and  some  royal  servants,  one 
of  whom  wa-s  hurt,  thereupon  the  rest,  aided  by  retainers  of 
other  persons,  fell  upon  Warwick,  as  he  was  leaving  the  council, 
without  any  preinedTtalinn  or  any  setting  on  by  their  employers. 
Jt  xnusi  be  confessed  that  this  is  not  a  veiy  convincing  sti}r>\ 
Warwick,  after  a  hasty  interview  with  his  father-  Salisbury 
rfMT Ills  uncle  York,  retired  to  Calais,  where  lie  was  so  strongly 
established  that  the  queen  and  her  fnencTs  daTed~n6t,  as  yet, 
Ttia&e  any"oM!h  ^ttacinTporT  Hiro.     Tn  the  following  summer 


le  nan  another  notable  success  at  sea,  against  a  small  sc|uariron 
of  Castilian  and  Genoese  carracks,  three  of  which  he  captured, 
with  goods  to  the  value  of  £10,000.'* 

As  to  domestic  affairs  in  these  vears,  there  still  continued 
to  6e  an  I ntoic rati le~a mount  of  private  wai  and  disorder  in  the 
outlying  corners  oT^the  realm.  ,  In  1457  the  king  had  to  repair 
to  HcreiriiTl  \n  (jersrin,  in  order  lo  suppress  some  riots  raiiied 
}iy  Sir  William  Herbert,  a  kniglit  of  Yorkist  proclivities.  Jii 
the  next  year  tlic  old  feud  between  Percies  and  Nevilles  burst 
out  a£)un  in  Yorkshire,  and  a  skirmish,  which  almost  reached 


Efie  d^ity  of  a  battle,  was  fought  between  them  at  Castleton 
in  the  North  Ki'fling.  From  the  fact  diat  the  king's  justices 
hcM  the  iVrcics  In  blame,  and  fined  them  16.000  marks,*  wc 
muM  conclude  that  there  was  no  chance  of  saddling  the  Neville* 
with  the  rc5potiaibihtyH     Thew  are  only  prominent  e-vamplcs 

'  Clifi>r>'.«d^  Dftvici,  p.  yH;  WhtihaiiiHicil,  1^,^40;  Wavrin,  r,,  ay*, 
'  Kof  dMUlt  oTihi  Ane,  mem  WhcUumMfd,  1^,  ju^. 
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of  the  di^iorders  which  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  England 
cJuring  this  imhappy  time.  They  were  so  much  a  matter  i}f 
course  that  the  chronkbrs  give-  us  fc^v  details  concerning  them. 

The  one  event  which  does  stir  the  pen  of  contemporary 
writers  to  activity  at  this  moment  wa^  the  curious  episode  of 
the  trial  and  condemnation  for  heresy  of  Reginald  Pecock, 
Bishop  of  Chichester  This  affair  may  have  had  its  political 
a^spccts,  for  the  bishop  was  a  loyalist,  and  hi^  chief  accii»^rs 
partisans  of  York  Pecock  was  a  clever  and  eccentric  VVelsh- 
man,  who  held  opinions  which  vie  can  only  call  rationalistic. 
He  was  a  great  opponent  of  the  Lollards,  and  it  n'as  by  the 
unusual  weapons  of  argument  which  he  employed  against  these 
unforlmiate  sectaries  in  his  Rt'^/rssor  i}f  iWin-mnth  iVtf/in^ 
of  the  Cfer^y.  and  other  controversial  works,  that  he  gol  into 
trouble.  The  followers  of  Wycliffe  were  wont  to  teat  all  the 
institutions  and  doctrines  of  the  medieval  Church  by  the  appeal 
to  Scripture.  Pecock  replied  by  asserting  that  things  useful 
and  nece^isaty  might  and  did  exist,  for  which  no  scriptural 
authority  could  be:  quoted,  dimply  because  the>'  had  arisen 
since  the  days  of  the  apostles.  Such  institutions  or  dogmas 
might  be  justified  by  the  appeal  to  '* reason"  or  "moral 
law  '\  For.  independent  of  revelation  vouchsafed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, there  evisted  for  man's  guidance  the  diWne  antl  immut- 
able commands  of  that  moral  law  which  i?  ]xtrl  of  the  universe, 
and  which  dates  back  to  ages  long  before  Moses  wrote  or  Christ 
walked  on  earth.  By  iietting  up  a  primitive  and  non-Christian 
criterion  of  right  and  wrong,  which  was  to  be  interpreted  for 
each  man  by  his  own  reason,  Pecock  shocked  the  theolc^ians  of 
hi^  own  day  qaile  as  much  as  if  he  had  advocated  the  most 
extreme  Lollardy.  It  availed  him  not  that  his  own  personal 
"reason  "  taught  him  that  such  things  as  pilgrimages,  the  authority 
of  the  pO|5e,  monabliic  vows,  or  endowed  clerg>%  were  excellent 
institutions.  He  ought  to  have  believed  in  their  merit  because 
the  Catholic  Church  had  formally  approved  them,  not  because 
his  own  private  judgment  did  so. 

But  unfortunately  for  Pecock  his  rea30^^  if  it  accepted  such 
institutions  as  these^  disliked  certain  other  things,  dc^mas  as 
well  as  practices,  which  were  equally  dear  to  the  ordinary 
Christian  of  hLs  own  &Ay.  He  cast  doubt  on  the  infallibility 
of  the  Church  in  matters  of  faithn  and  on  the  existence  of 
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"  one  Holy  Catholic  Church,"  and  of  a  "  Communion  of  Saints  " 
in  the  sense  in  which  these  word^  were  commonly  fnierpreteci. 
Apparently  he  irould  have  accepted  the  posabilitj'  of  the  ex- 
istence of  3C\'eraJ  Christian  Churches  side  by  side.  diffcrinE  in 
details  of  faith  yet  all  orClv)do>:,  He  had  a  [^articular  distaste 
for  the  clause  of  the  creed  which  describes  our  Lord  as  "de- 
scending into  hel]  ".  Some  say  that  he  doubted  the  personality 
of  the  Holj-  Ghost.'  It  would  seem  that  he  had  the  temerity 
to  issue  a  mutilated  form  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  in  which  all 
the  clauses  Tor  which  he  had  a  distaste  were  omitted;  in 
justifying  this  publication  he  added  that  the  creed  was  never 
tai^bt  by  the  apostles  and  belonged  to  a  much  later  age.  It 
was  no  wonder,  af^er  this,  that  certain  iheologians,  both  friare 
and  secular  teachers  in  the  universities.  delatcJ  Pecock  to 
the  primate  as  a  manifest  heretic.  After  reading  nine  of  hb 
books  and  pamphlets^  Bourchier  cited  him  to  defend  himself; 
he  was  tried  in  the  king's  presence  and  with  the  members  of 
the  privy  council  sitting  by.  At  first  !ie  stood  to  his  opinions 
and  made  much  argument  But  when  the  archbishop  told  hira 
with  brutal  frankness  that  if  he  adhered  to  such  views  he  would 
most  certainly  be  handed  over  to  the  secular  arm,  and  burnt 
like  any  Lollard,  the  unfortunate  man  gave  way.  Like  so 
many  of  his  opponents,  the  disciples  of  Wycliffe,  he  preferred 
abjuration  lo  the  stake.  He  owned  to  six  heresies,^  first  pri- 
vately before  the  king  and  the  primate,  dien  c^^enly  at  St  Paul's 
Cross  before  a  great  multitude  on  December  4. 1457-  Hb  boolcs 
were  burnt,  he  was  made  to  resign  his  bishopric,  and  for  the 
re-it  of  his  life  he  was  confined  in  the  abbey  of  Thomey. 

%c  deplumatub  Pkvo  fuit,  cl  Bpolialds, 
Sicquc  sibi  ftiluit.  vm  quia  rAUca  (sit. 

writes  that  in^iuffciablc  poetaster  Abbot  Whethamsted.  who 
was  about  a:^  competent  to  understand  Pecock 's  doubts  and 
difficulties  as  he  was  to  produce  a  decent  copj-  of  Latin  elegiac 


verse,' 


tiii 


'  BoiiTchicr  al  any  rale  made  him  abjorc  this  heiesy  in  his  confcuion, 
not  to  bF  pravpd  ftom  tiii  uistifig  viOrka  ihai  he  bciualty  had  laught  it. 

■  Vit.  (t)  I3«nia|  of  <bp  ductni  into  Hadec;  \i)  Di-nijil  of  the  p#iun«lity 
dfthe  HoTy  Crhoftt:  (3)  ard  i^)  DeniaJ  of  the  ^' Holy  Cailiolic  Church"  and  the 
"  CoEiLiTidnion  aX  SiiiritA  " ;  [3)  Doiial  uf  the  necessity  lo  receive  tlic  vcrdkt  of 
»  e™"al  council  u  in^iblc :  (6)  AiKrdvn  cT  the  tight  10  piiraic  judgmcal  In 
in(erpreHn^  the  Scripturca.  '  Whcihanuied.  L.  s88. 
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But  even  the  trial  and  fall  of  Pecock  was  but  a  moment- 
ary distraction  to  those  who  were  watchin^^  without  hope  the 
general  trend  of  politics.  The  chroniclers  reflect  the  general 
unease :  "the  realm  of  England  was  out  of  all  good  governance 
— as  It  had  been  many  day,s  before  :  the  King  was  simple  and 
led  by  covctovis  counsellors,  and  owed  more  than  he  was  worth. 
His  debts  increased  daily,  but  payment  wa?  there  none,  For 
ail  the  manors  and  possesaions  that  pertained  to  the  crown 
he  had  given  away,  so  that  he  had  almost  nought  to  live  on. 
For  these  misgovemances  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  turned 
from  them  that  had  the  land  in  governance,  and  their  blessing 
was  turned  to  cursing.  The  Queen  and  such  sls  were  of  her 
affinity  ruled  the  realm  as  the>'  pleased,  gathering  riches  in- 
numerable. The  officers  of  the  realm,  and  espedolly  the  Ear! 
of  Wiltshire,  treasurer  of  England^  for  to  enrich  himself  plun- 
dered poor  people,  and  disinhcriteil  rightful  heirs,  and  did  many 
wrongs.  The  Queen  was  defamed,  that  he  that  was  called 
the  Prince  was  not  the  Kings  son,  but  a  bastard  gotten  in 
adultery."^  There  was  no  parliament  held,  so  that  there  was 
no  means  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Icing  or  his 
ministers.  Even  war  itself  would  be  better  than  this  weary 
waiting  for  it. 

It  was  not  till  the  spring  of  1459  that  Queen  Margaret 
thought  ftCTself  ready  to  stril^e^  Lven  ihtii'  tHe  blow  lingered  : 
as  early  as  April  writs  were  being  senPouFTrTTfie  Icing's  name 
to  all  save  known  Yorkists,  bidding  them  be  ready  to  assemble 
at  Leicester  on  May  10,  *' with  as  many  men  as  they  might, 
defcnsibly  arrayed  ".*  This  !evy  must  have  been  counter- 
manded, for  no  army  assembled,  and  in  M;iy  and  June  the 
queen  was  in  Lanca^^hEre  and  Cheshire,  "allying  to  her  the 
knights  and  squires  in  these  [jarts,  for  to  have  their  benevolence, 
and  held  open  household  among  thcm»  and  made  her  son  give 
a  livery  bla/oncd  with  a  swan  to  all  gentlemen  of  the  country, 
trusting  throi^h  their  strength  to  make  her  son  king;  for  she 
was  making  privy  means  to  lords  of  England  to  stir  the  King, 

'  WUlshLTc  liAd  i^upcrscded  Shrewsbury  in  Ociobpi.  1458,  He  wpb  a 
greaipr  fivauriie  with  the  queen,  though  Shrewsbury  was  a  Bound  To^'aliut 

'CArfifi,,  ed.  Uaviei,  p.  79. 

'The  PUpioni  got  their  BummoriB  on  April  '^,  tc«  Pofltfii  Lttttrx,  i., 
44Jh 
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to  resign  the  crown  to  hi  a  son :  but  she  could  not  bring  hcf 
|nii|)Oht  about  '*-' 

It  was  the  news  of  thc^  Cheshire  confederacies,  as  it  would 
>cciir""ffiat  finaHy  drove  the  yorldgtg_i?to^tion-  Vet  they 
^vere  .as  leisurely  as  the  queeti  in  coming  to  the  point;  appar- 
ently it  took  time  for  York,  who  was  at  Ludlow,  and  Salisbtii}', 
who  was  at  Middlchnm,  in  the  North  Riding,  to  get  into  touch 
with  Warvick  at  Calais,  [n  July^  two  months  after  the  queen  5 
advent  to  Cheshire,  they 'arc~~sard^~^  Kavc  b^un  to  arm  in 
secret,'  But  September  arrived  before  any  open  muster  took 
'place.  It  U  clear  that  by  this  moment  both  parti erwere  fore- 
WHme<]  and  forearmcil ,  the  only  doubt  is  as  lo  whether  cIk.- 
first  actual^  move  was  maJe  by  the  queen,  or  by  ^^aflsbury,  the 
carlieat  of  the  Yorkists  to  slir.~Thc"k7ng  .ind  queen,  surrounded 
by  tbe  "riudens  of  an  arm\',  were  marchinj;  from  Coventrj-  north- 
wurds  by  September  12,  Whether  this  march  was  caused  b>' 
Sali-shurys  leaving  Miridleham  at  the  head  of  his  Yorkshire 
retainers,  or  whether  on  the  other  hand  It  was  the  news  of  the 
king's  advance  which  led  the  carl  to  hurry  off  to  join  hia  kins- 
man Vo^k^  It  seems  impossible  to  discover  Whichever  was  the 
caw.  the  royal  tirmy  missed  rhe  earl  by  taking  a  course  too  far 
to  the  cast;  while  it  was  making  for  Nottingham  and  York, 
he  [liivscd  west  of  ii  and  reached  Newcastle-imder-Lyme  on 
Scptemlx:r  22.  i'he  king  and  his  host,  which  was  growing  in 
number?*  very  ra[»dly,  as  distant  contingents  came  in,  was  dose 
behind  in  piir*^uiC,  less  than  a  march  away. 

SidUbury,  who^  force  was  a  small  one,  had  no  wish  to  fi^ht, 
and  <»Tily  riimed  at  sh"]»[>ing  nfif  to  jf»in  Duke  Richard  at  Ludlow, 
But  Hts  he  marclied  he  found  his  way  intercepted,  at  Blorc  Heath 
near  Market  Draytoni  by  the  levy  of  Cheshire,  under  the  r_x^rds 
Dudley  and  Audlcy,  which  was  hastening  in  lo  join  the  royal 
army.  They  had  Ihrec  to  one  against  him,*  but  he  was  forced 
to  fight  them,  for  the  king  was  coming  on  dose  in  his  rear  and 
he  had  MiF  re1n:^at  i)|K:n.  Salisbury  ttxjk  up  a  hasty  portion 
in  LIk  edge  of  a  wood,  and  waited  to  be  attacked  The  eiKmy 
mafle  a  series  of  vigorous  but  ill-concerted  assaults  on  hia  hne. 


'Whtf<  ham  Sled,   I,  538.      Tha  abbot  ^ye  thai  the   yorkietw  ^vere  *' pAoci. 
t-cJ  docli,  imaiiui,cl  bent  nctcilati,"  the  (oyalJLMa  a  "multitude  f^aecre  decem 
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and  presently,  after  repeated  repulses,  lost  heart  and  quitted 
tlie  field.  Of  their  twn  chiefs  Dudley  was  taken  prisuner  jind 
Audlcy  si;iin  ;  with  hiin  fell  the  flower  of  the  CheshJre  kniglils, 
Sir  Hugh  Venables,Sir  Thomas  Dutton^  bir  Richiird  Molineiix, 
and  many  more,^ 

The  van  of  the  rcyal  main  nrmy  reached  Eccle&hall,  only 
SIX  miles  away,  tliat  same  evenirg.  The  Yorkists  would  have 
been  attacked  and  overwhelmed  next  morning  had  they  tarried, 
but  they  marched  off  under  cover  of  the  darkness.  The  royal 
scouts  had  got  into  touch  witli  Ihemf  but  failed  to  delect  their 
retreat,  "  because  an  Austin  friar  shot  off  guns  all  night  in  the 
park  at  the  rear  uf  tht  field,  so  thai  thtiy  knew  not  that  the 
earl  was  departed.  Next  morrow  they  fouud  neither  man  nor 
child  in  that  park  save  the  friar  only,  and  he  said  that  it  was  for 
fear  that  he  abode  in  that  park/'^  firing  the  guns^  apparently 
to  keep  up  his  heart  SalisbuTy  therefore  got  off  unmolested, 
and  joined  York  at  Lndlow.  A  few  days  later  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  a!so  came  in.  He  had  left  Calais  with  200  lances  and 
400  archers  of  the  garrison,  landed  in  Kent,  and  slipped  across 
the  midlands  without  being  intercepted  by  any  of  the  numer- 
ous contingents  of  royalist  levies  which  were  hastening  in  from 
all  quarters  to  join  tlie  king.  At  Coteshill,  in  Warwickshire, 
he  only  missed  by  a  few  hours  a  {:olli^ioT^  with  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  but  the  two  parties  crossed  without  discovering  each 
other's  presence. 

York,  Warwick,  and  Salisbury,  when  they  had  united  their 
forces,  advanced  as  far  as  Worcester,  ostensibly  with  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  their  grievances  before  the  king,  who  had  now 
moved  to  Kenilworth.  In  spite  of  the  small  victory  of  Blore 
Heath  the>"  found  themselves  in  a  ver>'  perilous  position,  for 
hardly  any  one  save  their  own  personal  retainers  had  joined 
them.  Of  all  the  English  peers  only  Clinton  and  Grey  of 
Powys  were  in  their  company,  but  the  Duke  of  York  had 
brought  out  his  two  eldest  sons,  Edward,  styled  Earl  of 
March,  and  Edmund,  styled  Ear!  of  Rutland,  to  join  the  array, 
thoL^h  tliey  were  only  seventeen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  re- 

^  I  csntiot  lind  any  GOnCemporu}*  authority  fot  the  manceuvrei  atiributcfd  10 
Sjiliabury  and  Audlcy  in  Sir  J,  Rjtmaay's  Lantajtor  Afid  Yofk^  ii.,  214.  They 
seciTi  Lo  Ix:  ingcnLDUb  AiumJHCH  of  local  antiquaries. 

'Crregory'B  CfcronicJ^,  p.  204- 
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sp«ctive]y.     It  would  seem  that  many  lords  and  knights  who 

were  genenilly  considered  Yorkists  and  were  gravely  discon- 
tented with  tlie  c^ueen'-s  governance  of  the  realm,  were  yet 
unwilling  to  join  the  duke's  standard,  hccausc  they  considered 
that  he  had  taken  arms  prematurely  and  without  sufficient 
provocation.  Here  :ndeed  lay  Richard's  difficulty;  if  he  had 
armed  a  moment  later  he  would  have  been  caught  unprepared 
by  the  queen  ;  hut  by  concentrating  his  forces  before  he  had 
actually  been  assailed  by  her.  he  offended  public  opinion,  and 
earned  the  odium  of  being  the  apparent,  if  not  the  real,  aggres- 
sor. Of  the  peers  upon  whose  votes  fn  parliament  and  whose 
aid  in  the  field  he  thought  that  he  could  rely,  man}'  stayed  at 
home  and  some  joined  the  royal  muster. 

In  Worcester  cathetlral  York,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick  took 
a  solemn  oath  upon  the  high  altar  that  the}'  meant  nothing 
against  the  king's  estate  or  the  common  weal  of  the  realm. 
They  charged  the  Prior  of  Worcester  and  Dr.  William  Lynd- 
wood  to  lay  before  the  king  a  declaration  '*that  they  would 
forbear  and  avoid  all  things  that  might  serve  to  the  effusion  of 
Christian  blood,"  and  retired  before  the  royal  army  when  it 
marched  against  them,  recrossing  the  Severn  into  the  marches 
of  Wales.  The  king  halted  some  days  at  Worcester,  to  rest  his 
foot-soldiery  who  were  tired  by  their  countermarch  in  pursuit 
of  Salisbury.^  In  reply  to  the  declaration  of  the  insurgents  he 
sent  them  a  letter  borne  by  Bishop  Bcauchamp,  a  kinsman  by 
marriage  of  Warwick,  in  which  he  offered  a  general  pardon 
provided  that  they  at  once  laid  do^-n  their  arms  and  dismissed 
their  army.  This  York  refused  to  do,  urging  in  respectful  but 
uncompromising  terms  that  he  had  been  pardoned  and  pro- 
miaxl  peace  several  times  already,  but  that  royal  pardons  in 
these  days  were  a  broken  recd,^  They  had  not  prevented  him 
from  being  excluded  from  the  roj-al  council,  and  treated  like  a 
common  outcast  He  dared  not  expose  himself  unarmed  to 
the  malice  of  the  men  about  his  master's  person.  What  hap- 
pened to  those  who  came  to  court  relying  on  the  king's  pro- 
tection, might  be  seen  from  the  case  of  his  nephew  Warwick. 
who  had  narrowly  escaped  assassination  in  the  very  palace  of 
Westminster  in  the  preceding  November.     Their  master  must 
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find  them  some  more  valid  security  than  a  general  pardon,  if 
they  were  to  take  the  risk  of  appearing  before  hfm  unarmed 
and  unattended. 

On  receiving  this  answer  the  king  sctoul  in  pursuit.  The 
preamble  of  an  act  of  ihe  parliamenl  of  the  following  November 
tells  us  that  Hcnr>'  buckled  on  his  armour  "and  spared  not  for 
any  impediment  or  difficulty  of  the  way»  nor  intemperance  of 
weather,  but  jeoparded  his  royal  person  and  continued  in  labour, 
sometimes  lodging  in  the  bare  fieid  for  two  nights  together 
with  all  his  host".^  The  enemy  fell  back  gradually  before 
him,  till  on  October  [2  he  had  almost  reached  Ludlow,  and 
was  separated  from  the  duke's  forces  only  by  the  flooded 
meadows  along  the  J' erne-  1  wo  days  before  he  reached  Lud- 
low he  received  another  communication  from  the  insurgent 
lords,  protesting  that  they  had  retired  before  him  from  county 
to  county  and  from  place  to  place,  out  of  mere  reverence  for 
his  royal  person,  and  throwing  upon  him  the  responsibihtj'  for 
pressing  his  loyal  subjects  into  a  most  unwilling  resistance. 
The  dejected  tone  of  this  epistle  resulted  from  the  fact  tliat 
York's  army  H-as  in  a  state  of  deep  diwouragemcnt  and  ready 
to  disband.  They  were  manifestly  outnumbered,  no  help  from 
England  was  reaching  them,  and  Wales  was  in  arms  in  their 
rear.  The  king  had  issued  a  proclamation  promising  free  [jar- 
don  to  all  save  the  chiefs,  and  miiny  of  the  rank  and  hie  were 
anxious  to  accept  it,  Duke  Richard^  it  is  said,  took  the  last 
desperate  step  of  putting  abijut  a  rumour  that  Henrj'  was  dead, 
and  ordered  his  chaplains  to  sing  masses  for  his  soul/  But 
the  stratagem  rccoikd  on  hb  own  head  next  day^  when  Henry 
was  seen  riding  under  his  banner,  and  marshalling  his  host  on 
the  other  &\Ac  of  the  river.  The  floods  still  prevented  an  en- 
gagement, and  no  more  fighting  took  place  than  the  exchange 
of  some  fruitless  cannon-sbots  across  the  waste  water,  on  each 
side  of  Ludford  Bridge. 

Thatmght  the  Vorkist  host  went  to  pieces ;  Sir  Andrew 
TroIlopeTan  old" soldier  of  fortune  who  was  commander  of 
WanvjckV  Calais  lances ^^tarted  the  desertion  by  going  over 
to  the  hostile  camp  with  his  men.     Others  followed  his  ex- 
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ItAI-.  thought  it  no  shame  to  make  off  to  their  hoinc!»  under  cw^er  of 
"^^^  ttie'Jafkfi^  It  was  iti  vam"That  Vbfk,  S&n5tnity,-und  War- 
-  ^wjcte  trie*l  to  kei^logether  the  disHolvfnfi  maJbg  The  disper- 
siofTwas  so  sudden  and  compIele^Hal  they  sau-  that  they  ntusi 
fly  before  the  king's  forces  crossed  the  Teme.  The  duke 
with  hi-s  younger  sor,  Edmund  of  Rutland,  and  two  or  thirc 
squires,  rode  off  into  Wales,  with  the  intention  of  taking  ship 
for  Ireland,  where  he  trusted  that  his  deputies  might  stiJI  be 
faithful  and  give  him  shelter.  Warwick,  with  his  father  Salis- 
bury and  the  youtig  Karl  of  March,  resolved  tu  attempt  the 
more  hazardous  journey  lo  Calais,  though  it  involved  a  wild 
ride  across  half  a  dozen  shirea  before  they  could  reach  the 
Channel.  So  hah^-  was  the  flight  of  the  Yorkist  lord^  that  the 
duke  himself  had  not  time  to  carry  off  his  wife  and  his  two 
)'ourger  boys  from  l^udlow  Castle, 

For  many  days  nojjne  Jn  England  knew  what  had  become 
of  York  or  the  carls,  indeed  their  whereabouts  was  h£LrdTy~a3cer- 
tained  when  on  November  20,  T4Sg»  some  five  weeks  after  the 
*'  rout  of  Ludford,"  the  king  opened  a  parliament  at  Coventry, 
The  moment  that  the  fortunes  of  ;^'ar  had  declared  in  his 
Tavbur^  the  qucenjiad  directed  .her  _apouse  to  issue  w;rits  for 
'Ac_as5embly  pf_  the  two  houses,  who  had_not  mctfof  three 
ycar^.'  All  peers  save  those  actually  in  arms  under  Duke 
Richard  were  summoned,  includmg  ancient  supporters  of  his 
cause,  such  as  Norfolk,  Bourchler,  and  Bonville,  who  had  not 
joined  him  on  this  occasion,  and  ever  Lord  Sianlej',  who  had 
raised  his  retainers  in  Lancashire,  yet  had  failed  to  report  him- 
self at  the  royal  headquarters,  evidently  because  he  wils  wait- 
ing lo  sec  which  way  fortune  would  turn.  The  elections  to  the 
Commons  were  conducted  with  even  greater  disr^ard  for  l^al 
forms  th^  was  usual  in  this  age.  In  many  cases  knights  of  the 
shire  were  returned  by  the  J^heriffs  without  any  assembly  of 
the  frecholtJcrs  havhig  been  heH'af  alf*  Thcjower  housfc,  in 
short,  was  little  morethiin  an  assembly  of  Lancastnan  nominees. 
Such  a  parliament  was  prepared  to  carry  out  any  orders 
that  it  might  receive  from  the  queen  and  her  advisers.  Its 
main  work  was  to  paw!  a  great  bill  of  Attainder  against  the 

^The  wriu  ve  daicd  Qcmber  g»  fbur  dnys  before  the  rout  oT Ludford^ 
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Yorkists.  In  it  there  appear  the  names  of  Duke  Richard,  CHAP. 
Salisbury  and  Warwick,  the  Lords  Clinton  and  Grey  of  Powys, 
Thomas  and  John  Neville,  sons  of  Salisbury,  two  Bourchiers, 
Kdward  and  John»  younger  sons  of  Lord  Bourchier  and 
nephews  of  York,  Oldhall  and  WenJock,  the  speakers  of  the 
two  parliaments  of  1450  and  1455,  a  numbeT  nf  knight*^  belong, 
ing  to  leading  Yorkist  families,  among  whom  wc  notice  die 
names  of  Harrington,  Parr,  Conycrs,  Dynham.  Stanley,  Hast- 
ings, and  Vaughan,  and  a  few  aquires  and  lawyers.  There  Js 
one  female  name  in  the  list,  that  of  Alice  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury ;  why  she  was  attainted,  when  the  Duchess  of  York  and 
the  Countess  of  Warwick  were  left  unmentioned.  it  is  imjxissjble 
losay;  it  was  an  evil  precedent  in  any  case.  All  these  per- 
sons were  adjudged  to  suffer  the  penalties  of  hfgh  treason  ; 
buriEe  king>  when  assenting  to  the  bill,  declared  that  he 
fggfve3]JQr  hi  rose)  f  the  right  of  pardoning  such  of  them  as 
he  should_please^  Whether  with  or  against  the  will  of  the 
"queen  and  her  adviserss  he  used  this  right  In  the  cases  of  the 
few  persons  named  in  the  list  who  were  in  his  power  Grey  of 
!'owys,  who  had  come  into  the  royal  camp  on  the  morning  after 
the  rout  of  Ludford.  was  pardoned,  though  his  estates  were 
forfeited,  Thomas  and  John  Neville  were  not  executed,  as  thej- 
might  have  been  under  the  attainder,  but  only  imprisoned. 
It  is  probable  that  the  king's  personal  leanings  to  the  side  of 
mercy  were  helped  by  the  fact  that  so  many  of  York's  ancient 
friends,  like  the  primate,  Norfolk.  Lord  Bourchier  and  Bon- 
ville,  had  remained  loyal  during  the  rising.  To  confirm  them 
in  their  present  attitude  it  would  be  the  best  policy  to  show 
mercy  to  their  friends  and  relations.  On  the  whole  the  venge- 
ance  wreaked  upon  Che  vanquished  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
excessive. 

The  sesaon  of  parliament  ended  with  a  solemn  oath  taken 
by  all  the  lords  pre?*ent,  binding  them  not  only  to  preseT\-e 
allegiance  to  the  king,  but  also  to  accept  Edward  Prince  of 
Wales  as  the  natural-bom  heir  to  the  throne,  a  sufficient  hint 
that  (whatever  loyal  declarations  Duke  Richard  might  have 
made)  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  Yorkist  claim  to  the 
crown  was  a  practical  danger  which  had  to  be  faced.  The  oath 
was  taken  by  tTie  tMo  archbishops^  three  dukeb*  sixteen  bishops, 
five  earls,  two  viscounts,  twenty-two  barons,  and  sixteen  abbots 
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and  priors.  Among  the  signatories  are  found  the  following 
magnates  who  declared  for  the  Yorkist  cause  in  tlie  following 
3rear:  Archbishop  Bourchier,  the  Bishops  of  London>  Lincoln, 
Salisbury,  Exeter,  and  Ely.  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  cf 
Arundel,  the  Lords  Bourchier,  Bonvillei  Stourton.  and  Grey  de 
Ruthyn. 

-V  It  seemed  for  a  moment  Chat  the  cause  of  Lancaster  was  at 
lasf'aecurc,  and  if  tHc  ting's  government  had  been  conducted 
witfi  fl  discreet  "mjxture  oT  firmness  and  modera.tipn  for  the 
n^nwelvemonthj  it  is  probable  that  the  attainted  lords  might 
Jiave  become  mere  helpless  exiles.  But  two  things  were  ne- 
cessary, prompt  action  in  jn:rsyiT)g_j|^gfli_ta  and  evTcting  them 
fromjlhc  remote  strongholds  whither  they  had  fled ;  and  wise, 
firm,  and  merciful  governance  at  home,  which  might  prevent 
the  nation  from  r^rertirg  rfie^  triumph  of  the  victorious  psrt>'. 
The  queen  and  her  friends  failed  in  both  these  points;  they 
allowed  their  enemies  time  to  rally  and  rcot^nise  their  scattered 
forces,  while  their  administration  of  the  realm  continued  to  be 
as  weakf  arbitrary,  and  selfish  as  in  the  old  days  of  Suffolk  and 
Somerset,  Brigandage  was  as  rife  as  ever,  and  the  leading 
loyalists  joined  in  it ;  Ormond  and  Scales,  for  example,  sacked  ^ 
Newbury  without  any  reasonable  excuse.  Worst  of  all,  Mar- 
garet soon  began  that  policy  of  bloodshedding  which  was  to 
be  the  special  shame  of  the  later  epoch  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses. 

In  all  the  realm  within  the  seas  Denbigh  Castle  was  the 
only  place  which  held  out  for  York  after  the  rout  of  Ludford/ 
hut  on  the  other  hand  the  most  important  outlying  possessions 
of  the  crown  were  secured  by  the  fugitive  lords,  Duke  RIdiard 
was  welcomed  at  Dublin  "  as  if  he  had  been  a  second  Messiah  ".^ 
The  barons  of  the  Pale  affected  to  treat  him  as  being  still 
the  legitimate  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  the  Earls  of  Kildar^ 
and  Desmond  dtd  him  homage,  influenced  no  doubt  by  the  fact 
that  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Fitzgcralds,  James  Butler 
Earl  of  Ormond  and  Wiltshire,  was  the  queen's  favourite  and 
counsellor,  Richard  was  ere  long  enabled  to  hold  an  Irish 
parliament  in  full  form,  which  recognised  him  as  the  only 
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represente-tive  of  the  crown  within  the  island,  and  declared 
resistance  to  him  to  be  treason.  The  queer  should  have 
attacked  the  duke  without  delay;  but  instead  of  ahipping- 
forces  from  England,  she  stirred  up  the  ''wild  Irish"  of  the 
inland  against  him — thereby  making  him  the  idol  and  cham- 
pion  of  the  Englishry,  and  causing  grave  scandal  even  in  Eng- 
land ;  for  to  call  in,  even  against  a  rebel,  the  wild  septs,  whom 
public  opinion  rcgardefi  as  savages,  was  thought  unbecoming. 
Save  for  their  raids  into  the  Pale,  York  was  destined  to  re- 
main undisturbed  for  s\^  months;  and  by  the  summer  of  1460 
he  was  established  in  a  formidable  position. 

His  nephew  Warwick  acccmplished  far  more  to  restore  the 
cause  of  York,  and  that  with  less  resources  to  his  hand.  After 
the  rout  of  Ludford  he  had  fled  southward,  accompanied  by  his 
father  Salisbury,  the  young  Earl  of  March^  Sir  John  Dyrhara 
and  two  other  persons  only.  Eluding  many  perils  they  reached 
the  south  coast  of  Devon,  where  DjTiham,  the  only  one  of  the 
party  who  had  money  with  him,  bought  a  fishing  smack  for 
220  nobles,  and  hired  four  mariners,  Warwick,  who  had  ranged 
the  Channel  for  two  years  while  *'  keeping  the  sea,"  managed 
and  steered  the  little  vessel  himself,  and  took  her  across  to 
Guernsey  in  safety.'  Here  the  fugitives  were  eight  days  wind- 
bound,  but  putting  to  sea  again  on  the  ninth,  Warwick  brought 
his  party  in  safety  to  Calais  on  November  3,  Here  he  found 
to  his  relief  that  the  garrison  was  still  true  to  him  ;  his  uncle, 
William  Neville  Lord  Fauconberg,  had  succeeded  in  keeping 
them  in  hand,  and  heyi  refused  to  submit  to  the  victorious 
Lancastrians. 

On  the  vcty  evening  of  Warwick's  arrival  there  came  aahore 
at  Calais  th^herald  of  the  Duke  of  Somej-sct^  who  had  been 
nominated  as  ca^italn  of  Calais  by  the  queen,  and  had  arrived 
at  Sandwich  with  a  small  force.  He  sent  to  bid  Fauconberg 
surrender  tiie  town  to  him>  not  knowing  that  Warwick  had  re- 
turned tohisatrOTighold.  Though  informed  that  thcrc~was  no 
f5rospect  of  a  peaceful  entry  into  Calais,  Somerset  sailed  next 
day,  having  with  him  Sir  Andrew  TroKope  and  many  of  the  mer- 

■  For  a  very  iniercBtine  accojni  of  ttilB  voyage  nee  Wavrin,  v.,  277.  The 
enci  ptrsonal  dreajlfi  In  thf  narrative  make  one  think  Uial  ihis  munt  have  been 
one  oi  [he  fifst-hand  Ule&vrh^l}  Wwnri  had  from  Wjuwidi  wben  he  viiilcd  bim 
in  1469. 
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CHAP,  cenaries  who  had  de!«rted  in  his  company  on  the  night  of  the 
^^^"  rout  of  Ludford.  He  established  himself  at  Guisnes,  but  soon 
found  that  he  was  far  too  weak  to  make  a  ^rious  attack  on 
Calaia  Indeed  he  would  have  been  in  danger  of  destruction  if 
he  had  not  got  help  from  the  French  of  Boulogne.  But  this 
leaguing  with  the  national  enemy  did  his  cause  much  harm. 
Tt  was  soon  known  all  round  Rngland  that  the  queen's  party 
was  m  alliance  with  theTYehchTno  less  than  with  the  wild  Trish. 
Somerset,  isolated  at  Guisnes  with  a  few  hundred  lances,  was 
helpless,  ^  The  royalist  ministers  .should  have  taketi  measures 
to  reinforce'him  with  a  wtiolearmy  ere  "Warwick  grew  stronger. 
Instead  of  doing  this  they  merely  -^ent  F-ord  Rivers  to  Sand- 
wich with  some  trilling  reinforcements,  which  were  to  cross  to 
Guisnes  as  soon  as  the  weather  permitted.  But  Warwick  took 
the  offensive  ;  on  Jantiaty  7,  J460,  he  sent  out  an  expedition  of 
400  men  under  Sir  John  Dynham  and  Sir  John  Wenlock,  who 
landed  at  Sandwich  in  the  dust  of  the  dawn  and  surprised  the 
enemy  in  their  beds.  Rivers  and  his  son.  Antony  Woodvilte, 
were  taken  off  to  Calais,  and  with  them  at!  the  shfps  in  the  port, 
which  were  to  have  carried  the  reinforcements  to  Somerset. 

This  brilliant  c&up-de-mtiin  delivered  Warwick  from  any 
danger  of  being  attacked,  till  the  enemy  should  have  collected 
more  ships  and  another  body  of  troops.  But  the  queen  and 
her  friends  were  very  tardy  in  their  opciationa  during  these 
critical  months.  The  Duke^f  Exeter^a3^idden.to__gather 
a  j_ee^,  and  Lord  Audley  and  Osbem  Mundeford,  once  cap- 
tain of  Le  Mans,  were  to  collect  a  large  force  at  Sandwich  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  April  that  the  contingents  began  to  appear. 
Meanwhile  Warwick^  though  it  was^till  Lent,'  and  the  seas  were 
rough^put  forth  from  Calais  and  paid  a  flying  visit  to  his  uncle 
t'ork  It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  thcTieada  of  the  exiled 
faction  to  concert  a  common  plan  of  action,  and  so  this  long  and 
dangerous  voyage  to  Ireland  had  to  be  undertaken.  Warwick 
reached  Waterford  in  safety,  and  held  a  hasty  conference  with 
his  uiiclc  at  Dublin  ;  they  agreed  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  allow 
the  royalists  time  to  make  preparations,  and  that  a  simultaneous 
descent  on  England  must  take  place  in  June ;  the  Calais  force 

'  It  11  difficult  to  gel  the  cKut  datcA  of  Lhfi  voy^gt],  Warwick  siuted  man 
after  Aih  WEdncBday  {Febmary  37),  and  was  back  bjr  WlilKanday  (June  i J. 
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was  to  land  in  Kent,  while  Duke  Richard  crossed  to  North 
Wales  or  Chester.  The  plan  appeared  somcwLai-hazardous, 
but  all  the  news  from  England  was  to  the^ecl  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  queen  antflier  friends  wert^  more  unpopular  than 
ever,  and  Warwick  had  specific  promises  from  Kent  that  his 
fnends  there  and  in  London  would  rise  in  arms  the  moment 
that  he  came  ashore.  The  general  scheme  being  settled,  War- 
wick sailed  back  to  Calais,  taking  with  him  his  mother,  the 
Countess  of  Salisbur>s  who  was  anxious  to  rejoin  her  husband- 
Off  the  Comifih  coast  he  came  into  contact  with  the  royalist 
squadron  which  the  Duke  of  Exeter  had  oi^anised,  consisting 
of  four  great  carracks  and  ten  other  ships.  But  when  War- 
wick's ten  vessels  offered  battle*  Hxeter  put  his  helm  about  and 
fled  into  Dartmouth  harbour^  After  he  had  given  orders  to 
close  with  the  Vorkist  squadron,  his  officers  had  informed  him 
that  the  crews,  most  of  whom  had  served  under  Warwick  in 
1457-59,  *ouid  not  fight,  and  that  they  would  desert  to  the  carl 
if  the  fleets  drew  any  nearer.  Hence  came  the  sudden  retreat 
of  the  duke. 

Thus  Warwick  sailed  back  to  Calais  unmolested,  or  June 
1,  to  complete  his  preparatTons.  All  had  gone  well  in  his 
absence  :  Somerset  was  in  preat  straits  at  GitisneSj  and  ro  new 
reinforcements  had  yet  joined  him.  Shortly  after  the  earl's 
return,  however,  a^mall  force  from  Sandwich  tried  to  cross  the 
sb^t.  it  was  scattered  b)'  a  tempest,  and  the  ship  of  its  com- 
mander. Lord  Audley,  was  drn'tainto  Calais,  where  he  and  his 
men  were  forced  to  yield  themselves  prisoners.  In  spite  of  his 
fatlicr's  death  at  Blore  ficath,  this  young  lord  turned  out  to  be 
such  a  lukewarm  royalist  that  he  was  persuaded  to  join  the 
Yorkist  cause,  and  served  under  the  White  Rose  in  the  next 
campaign. 

About  June  20,  as  it  would  seem,  Warwick  strucic  his  blow. 
Sir  John  Dynham  and  Sir  John  Wenlock  crossed  with  his  van- 
guard to  Sandwich,  and  there  attacked  the  royalist  force— the 
wrecks  of  Audle/s  expedition  and  certain  new  levies.  They 
were  beaten  out  of  the  town,  while  their  captain  Mundeford 
was  captured,  and  sent  to  Calais.  Warwick  caused  him  to  be 
beheaded  on  June  25  after  a  form  of  trial.  He  had  been  one 
of  the  officers  who  had  deserted  with  Trollope  at  Ludford,  and 
Warwick  professed  to  regard  these  mercenaries  as  traitors,  for 
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CHAP,  breaking  the  oath  of  service  which  they  had  sworn  to  him  as 
^^^-  captain  of  Calais.  This  was  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  he 
had  taken  revenge  on  them  ;  several  prisoners  of  this  class  had 
already  been  pat  to  death,  thoL^h  all  other  captives  had  been 
kindly  entreated.  This  unjustifiable  practice  on  the  part  of 
Warwick  was  ejccused,  in  the  eyes  of  his  friends,  by  the  fact 
that  the  queen  had  already  begun  to  use  the  axe  and  block. 
In  February  a  barrister  named  Koger  Neville^  presumably  one 
of  Warwick's  poor  relations,  and  ten  other  persons  had  been 
executed  in  London,  on  the  char^  of  intending  to  pass  over 
to  Calais,  From  these  acts  of  bloodshed,  on  either  ^[dt?,  may 
be  traced  the  beginning  of  Che  bitter  spirit  in  ^vhich  the  war 
was  for  the  future  conducted, 

Althou^  the  government  had  received  raii__warmjlg  that 
discontent  was  rife  all  over  southern  England — seditious 
"bi!ls"  were  being  stuck  up  on  churcti  doors,  and  seditrous 
ballads  sung  at  street  corners  ^ — it  had  made  no  preparation  to 
meet^such  a  continifcncy  as  a  serious  Yorkist  jmasio.n  of  the 
south.  The  kinp;  ^d  queen  were  as  usual  m  the  midlands ; 
there  was  no  force  under  arms  in  Kent,  save  the  500  men  at 
Sandwich  whom  Dynham  and  Wenlock  had  just  defeated, 
London,  though  known  10  be  ill-disposed,  hai3_  noCjjeen  gar- 
Trisoned  Apparently  the  completeness  of  tEe  king's  succcss^-i 
in'fhe  campaign  of  Ludford  had  led  the  ministers  to  believe  I 
that  it  was  unlikely  that  any  large  force  would  ever  gather  I 
again  under  York's  banner.  That  the  lords  and  bishops  who 
had  refused  to  join  the  insui^ent  army  in  [459  would  da  so  in 
1460  seemed  to  them  improbable.  Moreover  there  was^  as 
u  sua  La^  dearth  oft^^v  in  the  exchequer,  and  it  would  have 
Been  a  costly  business  to  jJ^^aTarge  force  under  arms  all 
through  the  spring  and  summer,  awaiting  a  possible  invasion. 
It  was  only  when  the  small  force  that  had  seized  Sandwich 
remained  on  shore  instead  of  retiring  to  CaJais,  that  Queen 
Margaret  and  her  friends  saw  that  the  Yorkists  meant  serious 
business,  and  then  it  was  too  late  to  stop  Warwick,  r  On  June 
26  he  landed^  and  joined  his  vanguard  with  2,000  men  \  in  his 
company  were  his  father  Salisbury,  his  uncle  Fauconbejg,  his 
nephew  the  young  Earl  of  March,  and  his  new  convert  Audlcy, 


^  See  the  Bpcclmcni  in  Cknm^,  cd.  D«vicfl,  pp.  gi'g4. 
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besides  a  papal  legate — Coppinij  Bishop  of  TcmJ — who,  sent  by 
Pius  11.  to  preach  peace  at  the  English  courts  chose  strange 
companions  for  his  journey.  Before  landing  the  invaders  had 
published  a  manifesto,  which  fier'^rtTTthe'w^'goveiTTance  of 
tlgl^Tni^  the  I ow^of^ France,  the  "  murder  "  of  Humphrey  of 
(jTc^gtCEt  the  exclusion  of  the  king's  ielativesTronims  council , 
and  their  cniel  oppression  by  the  queen's  favourites,  the  diver- 
sion  of  IheTevenues  of  the  realm  into  tfie  pockets  of  ccurtiera, 
and  the  leaguing  nf  the  ministers  with  the  French  and  the  wild 
Imh;  Warwick  wa*!  soon  Join ed~ljy" the  whole  orthe  Kentish- 
Ken,  with  Archbishop  Bourchier  and  Lord  Cobham  at  their 
head-  He  pushed  on  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  was 
at  the  gates  of  London  on  June  30.  Next  day  the  archbishop's 
herald  summoned  the  city  to  surrender.  Some  Lancastrian 
lords,  Hungerford,  Scales,  and  Lovel,  endeavoured  to  offer 
resistance  but  the  citizens  drove  them  into  the  Tower,  while  a 
deputation  of  aJdcrmcn  went  forth  to  offer  a  free  entry  to  War- 
wick and  his  host.  On  Jujy  z  the  archbishop  and  the  three 
earis,  accompanied  by  the  legate,  made  a  state  entry  into  Lon- 
Jo^  On  the  followmg  day  W^nvick  miidc  an  oration  at  St 
rauVs,  where  convocation  was  sitting,  and  ^'recited  the  cause 
of  their  coming  into  the  land,  how  they  had  been  put  forth  from 
the  king's  presence  with  great  violence,  so  that  they  might  never 
come  to  his  presence  to  excuse  themselves  of  the  accusations 
laid  against  them,  B ut  now  they  were  come  again,  by  God's 
mercy,  accompanie^by  feeir  people~to  declarclKetr  innocence 
^  else  to  die  upon  tnc  field"  And  then  they  made  an  oath  upon 
the  cross  of  Canterbury,  that  they  bore  true  faith  and  liegeancc 
to  the  king's  person,  whereof  they  took  God  and  his  Mother, 
and  all  the  saints  of  heaven  to  witness,"  ' 

The  earl  brought  batteries  to  bear  on  the  Tower  from  the 
side  pr  bt.  KafTiarine^a  wharf,  and  commenced  a  r^ular  si^c, 
lie  thcn"^Ied_Qut  the  whole  available  force  of  the  Yorkist 
^^j^a^  r.rpjtt  qurcntir^  Came  in ;  the  invaders  were  joined 
D^ne  Bishops  of  Rochester,  Salisbury,  Exeter,  and  Ely,  the 
Lords  Bourchier,  Aber^venny,  and  Scrope  (all  kinsmen  of 
York  or  Warwick),  Say  and  Clinton,  with  '*much  people  out 
of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Essex  ".    Rumour,  exaggerating  as  usual. 
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:hap,  credited  them  with  an  army  df  JO^OOO  men.  Leavit^  Salis- 
^^*"  bury  and  Cobham,  with  the  mayor  and  the  levies  of  London, 
to  blockade  the  Tower,  Warwick  marched  or  Northampton, 
wlierc  the  kmg'a  standard~[iad""B€cn  set  up.  ilc  wag  deter- 
mined that  the  Lancastrians  should  not  have  time  to  draw  m 
^^^^.^to^ejraa^istknce  the  lords  of  the  north  and  west.  They  were, 
indeed,  taken  unawares  by  his  approach,  and  had  not  yet 
mustered  anything  like  their  full  force.  The  king  had  given 
tlie  command  to  the  old  Duke  of  Buckinghani,  a  moderate  man 
and  one  respected  even  by  the  Yorkists,  but  no  general.  With 
him  were  Egremont  and  Beaumont,  both  personal  enemies  of 
the  Nevilles,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn, 
It  was  a  poor  muster,  but  of  the  other  Lancastrians  Somerset 
was  still  shut  up  in  Guisncs,  the  Earls  of  Devon  and  Wilt- 
shire were  in  the  west,  the  Duke  of  Exeter  with  his  fleet  was 
also  in  that  direction,  and  Scales,  Hungcrford.  Vescy,  Lovcl, 
and  Delawarr  were  being  besieged  in  the  Tower,  while  North* 
umberland^  Clifford,  and  the  other  northern  barons  had  not  yet 
passed  the  Trent.  The  queen  and  her  little  son  were  sent  away 
into  Staffbrri^ihirc  on  the  news  of  the  enemy's  approach, 

Buckingham^  conscious  of  inferior  numbers,  reaoived  to 
stand  on  the  defensive.  Remembering,  pcrhap.s.  the  success- 
ful tactics  of  the  French  at  Castillon,  he  had  built  himself 
an  entrenched  camp,  and  garnished  its  earthworks  with  much 
artiHery.  It  lay  in  the  meadows  soutli  of  the  Nen,  with  both 
flanks  covered  by  the  river,  the  lines  being  drawn  frxjni  water 
to  water.  On  the  slopes  above  stood  Delapri^  Priory,  over- 
looking the  water-meadows  and  the  entrenchments,  at  a  dis- 
tance too  great  for  Che  effective  use  of  medieval  artillery. 
Here  Wan^ick  halted  and  drew  up  his  host ;  before  attacking 
he  made  two  separate  attempts  to  secure  an  inter\'iew  with  the 
king.  But  Buckingham  steadfastly  refused  to  allow  hia  emis- 
sary, Beauchamp,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  to  approach  the  rq>'al 
presence,  and  would  hear  of  no  medJation.  Indeed  the  proposed 
mediators,  Archbi^^hop  Bourchier  and  the  legate  Coppini,  were 
not  likely  to  secure  the  confidence  of  any  loyalist. 

A  torrential  storm  raged  all  the  morning^  a  fact  which  was 

not  without  its  effect  on  the  battle^  for  though  the  rain  filled  the 

trench  round  the  Lancastrian  camp,  and  made  it  a  formidable 

K        obstaclei  it  also  spoilt  nearly  all  the  powder  of  Buckingham'3 
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numerous  artillery,  so  that  few  or  no  shoLjould  be  dischcirged 
when  at  last  the  Yorkfet^^M^^raove.  Warwick  had  arrayed 
Sis  men  m  the  ijiual 'thr^pTaifl^^^e  himself  conducted  the 
centre,  tht  yuung  Earl  of  Manfh  led  the ''  vaward, "  and  Faucon- 
berg  the  rearward  corps.  Before  marching  down  the  slope  he 
caused  It  to  be  proclaimed  that  every  man  should  spare  the 
commons,  and  slay  none  but  the  lords  and  knights,  with  whom 
lay  the  blame  of  the  war.  The  attack  on  the  trenches  had  hardly 
begun  when  treachery  mined  the  Lancastrian  cause.  I^rd  Grey 
dc  Ruthyn,  whoM?  men  held  the  left  of  the  lines,  mounted  the 
badEc  of  the  ''  Ragged  StalT,"  and  admitted  the  enemy  within 
the  entrenchments;  his  men  were  seen  reaching  their  hands 
down  to  pull  the  Yorkists  up  the  slippery  bank,  which  they  could 
not  have  mounted  without  aid.  The  whole  of  the  column  com- 
manded  by  the  young  Earl  of  March  was  thus  aBTe~fb  penetrate 
into  the  camp,  and  sweeping  alojiy  its  front  cleared  the  way  for 
the  other  divisions  to  burst  in.  All  was  over  in  half  an  hour, 
and  with  very  little  bloodshed  ;  less  than  300  men  perished,  in- 
cluding a  few^  who  were  drowned  as  they  tried  to  ford  the  Nen, 
But  among  the  list  of  sJain  were  nearly  all  the  Lancastrian 
leaders,  Warwick's  orders  had  been  carried  out  \  the  rank 
and  file  were  allowed  to  escape,  but  the  victors  gave  no  quarter 
to  knights  and  nobles.  Buckingham,  Beaumont,  Bgremont, 
Shrewsbury,  and  Sir  William  Lucy^  were  all  slaughtered  close 
to  the  king's  lent,  as  they  strove  by  a  last  rally  to  gain  him 
time  to  Ree.  But  Henry,  shiftless  as  ever,  failed  to  get  away, 
and  was  taken  prisoner.  His  capture  gave  the  Yorkists  the 
same  advantage  that  they  had  enjoyed  after  the  battle  of 
St  Albans;  with  the  king  in  their  hands  they  could  assume 
the  po5e  of  loyal  subjects,  nominate  a  new  ministry,  and  throw 
the  odium  of  disloyaltj'  upon  their  opponents,  Warwick  asked 
for  nothing  more,  but  there  were  tithers  in  the  party  whose 
views  had  developed  since  1455,  and  who  thought  that  the  time 
had  come  to  raise  the  dynastic  question.  While  the  queen  and 
her  son  were  still  at  large,  and  Uie  lords  of  the  north  were  still 
under  arms^  the  possesion  of  the  king's  person  meant  much, 
but  not  everything. 

Meanwhile  Warwick  had  the  fate  of  the  realm  in  his  hands, 
for  ^'ork,  who  ought  to  have  landed  at  Chester  in  time  to  sup- 
port the  invasion  of  Kent,  did  not  present  himself  till  September 
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had  come.     The  sari  therefore  made,  on  his  own  rcsponability, 

^1  the  necessaiy  arrange  m  en  ta^f or  the  governance  of  the  reaJia 
\Jn  July  1 6  the^ing  was  condactcd  in  -st:itc  to  L^Hon,  and 
nfne  daj^  later  it  was  anno  arced  that  he  had  apjx>inted  Geo^ 
"Neville^  Warwrde^yoiingtff  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  as 
his  chancellor,  and  Lord  Bourchicr  as  his  treasurer.  Salisbiiiy 
was  made  lieutenant  for  the  six  northern  counties,  which  still 
remained  to  be  subdued  ;  John  Neville,  his  second  son,  became 
the  king's  chamberlain,  and  William  Bourchier  constable  of  the 
Tower.  The  Lancastrian  garrison  in  that  fortress  had  sur- 
rendered upon  the  [8th,  more  because  of  the  news  from  Nortb- 
amplon  than  because  of  the  lack  of  provisions,  which  was  made 
the  formal  reason  for  capitulating.  All  the  garrison  was  di^ 
missed  in  safety,  save  certain  squires  who  had  served  under 
Warwick  when  he  was  '*  keeping  the  seas,"  and  had  passed  over 
from  him  to  his  successor  Exeter.  The  earl,  following  the  pre- 
cedent that  he  had  set  in  the  case  of  Miindeford.  caused  them 
to  be  tried  at  the  Guildhall  and  beheaded  for  breaking  their 
oath  to  him.  For  this  abuse  of  power  he  must  bear  the  blame ; 
but  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  death  of  Lord  Scales,  who 
pai^sing  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster  to  take  sanctuarj',  waa 
set  upon  and  slain  by  a  mob  of  Jj^ndon  watermen. 

Tn  August  the  earl  crossed  to  Calais,  to  make  an  end  of 
Somerset,  whose  position  at  Guisnes  was  now  forlorn  and 
hopeless.  The  duke  offered  to  capitulate  as  soon  as  he  heard 
of  the  earl's  arrival.  But  instead  of  acknowledging  the  new 
government,  as  he  had  promised,  he  retired  into  France,  and 
frcim  thence  rejoined  Queen  Maigaret. 

This  matter  having  been  settled,  the  Yorkists  ought  to  have 
marched  without  delay  into  the  lands  beyond  the  Humber,  to 
crush  the  partisans  of  Lancaster,  and  to  check  the  incursion* 
of  the  Scots,  For  the  young  King  James  11..  without  profess. 
ing  himself  the  ally  of  cither  Henry  VL  or  the  Duke  of  York, 
had  levied  an  army  in  July,  and  laid  siege  to  Roxbui^h  CastJc. 
the  last  remaining  fragment  of  the  old  Scottish  conquests 
of  Edward  HI,  He  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  one  of 
his  own  hooped  cannon,  while  watching  the  bombardment 
August  J.  But  his  lords  continued  the  leaguer  and  Roxburgh 
had  to  surrender  on  the  Stli.  The  Scots  army  passed  on  to  War 
captured  it.  and  then  dispersed,    Apparently  the  Yorkist  leaden 
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thought  that  the  chastisement  of  the  Scots  might  he  postponed, 
and  that  the  discontent  of  the  north  would  lead  to  no  further 
trouble.  At  any  rate  they  committed  in  1460  precisely  the 
same  error  that  their  enemies  had  committed  in  1459,  Instead 
of  stamping  out  the  smouldering  embers  of  rebellion,  they  wasted 
precious  weeks  in  legalising  their  position  by  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings, when  it  could  only  be  made  safe  with  the  Mvord. 

Richard  of  Vork  had  landed  in  Lancashire  on  September  3; 
he  did  not  turn  aside  to  put  down  the  troubles  in  the  norths 
but  made  a  leisurely  progress  toward  London,  where  parliament 
wa-s  summoned  to  meet  cm  October  7,  On  his  way  he  held 
great  sessions  and  administered  justice  under  a  royal  commis- 
sion at  Ludlow,  Hereford,  Shrewsbury,  Coventry,  and  other 
places.  When  he  reached  Abingdon  '*  he  sent  for  trumpeters 
and  claryners  out  of  London,  and  gave  them  banners  with  the 
royal  arms  of  England,  blazoned  without  any  divei^ity,  and 
commanded  his  sword  of  state  to  be  home  upright  before  him^ 
and  so  rode  til!  he  came  to  the  gates  of  the  palace  of  West- 
minster V  This  deliberate  assumption  of  royal  state  was  the 
b^inning  of  evils,  Duke  Richard  saw  that  in  1459  he  had 
been  ruined  by  the  use  of  the  king's  name  against  him,  and 
fondly  hoped  that  by  taking  that  name  to  himself  he  could 
prevent  any  recurrence  of  the  disaster  of  Ludford.  The  south 
had  now  declared  for  the  cause  of  York  in  such  an  unmis' 
takabic  fashion  that  the  duke  imagined  that  it  would  follow 
him  to  any  length.  He  was  deceived;  the  victory  had  been 
Warwick's^  not  his  own  ;  and  Warwick  was  convinced,  and 
righdy  as  it  appeared,  that  the  people  wanted  a  change  of 
ministry  and  not  a  change  of  dynasty. 

Parliament  had  already  met  two  d^ys  before  DuWe  Richard 
arrived  at  Westminster.  It  had  been  opened  by  King  Henry 
in  person,  and  had  started  its  work  by  repealing  all  the  acts 
of  the  parliament  of  Coventry,  and  annulling  the  attainders 
of  ihe  Yorkist  lords.  The  houses  were  actually  sitting  when 
Richard  entered  the  hall.  Approaching  the  vacant  throne  he 
laid  his  hand  on  the  cushion,  as  if  about  to  take  formal  pos- 
session of  the  seat.  A  dead  silence  followed,  till  Archbishop 
Bourchier  asked   him  if  he  wished  to  go  in  to  see  the  king. 
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aod  what  be  dc»ircd  to  iJa  The  di^cc  rcpiicd  id  Kt  terms 
that  aa  to  gfxag  to  see  tiic  king,  '*  tbcrc  was  do  ooc  in  the 
naim  who  <m^xl  net  to  oocne  to  see  me,  rather  than  that  I 
ibonld  E&  to  sec  him,"  aod  "daHenEed  and  daimed  the  realm 
and  CTOwn  of  England,  a«  heir  of  Kir^  Ridiard  11^  propostr^ 
■ridBiBt  any  delay  to  be  crovrncd  oa  AH  Haliowa  Day  ther 
fbUovii^"  (November  \\^  The  lords  stood  aghast  and  York 
ended  the  scene  by  retiring  with  his  retinue  to  the  ro>'aJ  apart- 
ments, whose  doors  he  broke  open  by  force,  and  there  installed 
himself. 

There  followed  a  fortnight  of  bu^  and  bitter  negodatian] 
between  Oulce  Richard  and  hi^  gwx^  f<ilovicT^  hardly  one 
wbonx  from  Warwick  and  Archbishop  Bowchier  downward, 
rinowed  the  least  liking  for  the  change  of  d>"nast>-.     It  was  in 
vain  that  Richard  laid  his  claim  before  the  lords,  exhibiting  his 
^jcdigrec  back  to  Lionel  of  Clarence,  and  demonstratir^  the 
weakness  of  the  Lanca^rian  titk  as  it  had  been  ^t  forth  by 
Henry  IV-  ^^  the  moment  of  his  coronation.     The  peers  first^ 
FefermI  the  document  to  the  judges,  who  sent  it  hack,  savingM 
that  such   matters  were  too  high  for  them,  and  then   drew  up 
objections  to  it  themselves.     They  had  su'om  aJlt^ance  to  the 
present  king;  his  title,  boncver  doubtful  by  descent,  was  clear 
by  the  acts  f>f  parli^uncnt  of  1399,  and  it  was  a  question  whether 
the   first  Lancastrian  act  of   1407,  which  entailed    the  crown 
upon  heirs  male  instead  of  upc^i  heirs  general,  had  not  rated 
out  any  claims  throi^h  Philippa  of  Clarence.     Ir  fact  Richard's^ 
dcinandsi  to  be  recognised  as  king  involved  the  repudiation  <iffl 
the  right  of  the  parliament  of  tlrigland  to  determine  the  sue- 
cession,  and  tlie  adoption  of  a  purely  Legitimist  theory,  to  the 
effect  that  the  crown  could  not  t>e  alienated  from  the  natural 
heir  by  any  act  of  ihe  nation.      It  was  in  vain  that  the  duke 
drew  up  a  rep!/  to  the%  objections  ^  his  most  faithful  friends, 
including  his  nephew  Warwick,  begged  him  net  to  press  a  claim 
which  would  estrange  from  him  three-fourths  of  his  supporters^ 
At  last  he  yielded,  and  on   October  25  consented  to  a  com-" 
promise,  by  which  Henry  Vl.  was  to  u-ear  the  crown  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  while  he  himself  was  to  be  invested  with  the 
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principality  of  Wales,  and  recognised  as  heir  to  the  throne. 
Nothing  was  said  of  Prince  Edc^ard :  it  is  curious  that  the 
Yorkists  did  not  bring  forward  their  old  statement  that  he 
^i-as  no  true  son  of  the  king.  The  facl  that  this  obvious  de- 
vice was  not  tried,  seems  to  prove  that  York  and  his  respon- 
sible advisers  had  no  belief  in  the  slory.  But  it  is  also  possible 
that  they  omitted  this  plea  because  Kinf;  Henry's  assent  to 
the  compromise  had  to  be  secured,  and  ev^n  that  mrldest  of 
monarchs  would  have  refused  to  disown  his  own  child. 

Or  October  ji  llie  king  formally  gave  his  consent  to  the 
agreement ''  for  the  eschewing  of  the  further  effusion  of  Christian 
blood ".  An  act  of  parliament  ratified  the  bar^ain^  and  another 
repealed  the  statute  of  1407  which  confined  the  succession  to  male 
heirs,  York  with  his  sons  did  homage  to  the  king,  and  then  the 
two  houses  did  hom^e  to  him  as  heir  to  the  throne.  A  week 
later  he  prociaimcd  himself  protector,  a  step  by^  which  he  seems 
to  have  gone  beyond  the  settlement  of  October  25,  yet  not  un- 
naturaJT  for  he  had  already  thnce  exercised  the  oflice  in  his  un- 
happy cousin's  name.  But  in  T460  the  sword  and  not  acts 
of  parliament  was  the  ultimate  ruling  force  \\\  Kngland,  and 
while  York  had  been  passing  statutes  Queen  Margaret  had  bet^n 
collecting  a  new  army.  She  had  escaped  many  dangers  by  the 
way,  after  the  battle  of  Northampton,  and  finally  found  refuge 
with  her  brother-in-law,  the  Karl  of  Pembroke,  at  Harlech 
Castle,  Thither  she  began  to  summon  her  adherents  for  a 
new  effort.  The  Duke  of  Exeter  was  the  first  to  join  her ; 
Somerset  and  Devon  came  up  soon  after  from  the  south,  with 
such  followers  as  they  could  collect.  But  the  strength  of  the 
partj'  lay  in  the  north,  where  the  Earl  of"  Northumberland  and 
the  Lords  Roos,  Clifford,  Neville,  Dacre,  and  Greystock  had 
mustered  a  lai^  force  at  York,  Margaret  handed  over  the 
charge  of  Wales  to  Jasper  of  Pembroke  and  the  Earl  of  Wilt- 
shire, and  hastened  into  Yorkshire,  where  she  conferred  with 
the  northern  lords,  and  then  went  off  to  Dumfries  to  conclude 
a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Scottish  regency. 

On  hearing  of  the  musters  beyond  the  Humbcr,  Duke 
Richard  marched  riorthward  to  quell  the  rising.  Undervaluing 
its  importance  he  lcx>k  with  him  a  small  force — only  3^000 
men  it  is  said — but  in  his  company  went  his  brother-in-law, 
Salisburyj  his  second  son,  Edmund  Earl  of  Rutland,  several 
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CHAF.   of  the  younger  Nevilles  and  Bourchicrs,  and  a  contingent  of 
Londoners,  under  one  Harrow,  a  mercer,  the  most  energedc 
partisan  of  York  in  the  dty^      At  the  same  time  the  young 
Earl  of  March  was  sent  to  the  Welsh  border  with  a  still  smaller 
force,  to  deal  with  Pemtirokc  and   James  of  Wiltshire.       York 
met  the  vanguard  of  the  Northumbrians,  under  the  Duke  of 
Soniersct,  near  Worksop,  and  suffered  some  loss  in  a  skirmish 
with  them.     But  he  pushed  on  nevertheless  as  far  as  his  cm-n 
castle  of  Sandal,  by  Wakefield,  where  he  kept  his  last  Christ- 
mas.   Five  days  later  he  was  beset  by  the  enemy  in  over- 
whelming force.     The  details  of  Ihe  fight  are  lost ;  according  to 
one  chronicle  the  queen's  army  surprised  York's  camp  while 
many  of  his  men  were  out  foraging;^   according  to  another 
they  fell  upon  him  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  was  not  ex- 
pecting an  attack.^     A   third  alleges  that  tlie  two  parties  had 
concluded  an  armistice,  and  that  the  Lancastrians  broke  it  and 
assailed  an  unprepared  enemy."      This  much  only  is  certain, 
that  Richard  of  York  was  slain  in  plain  battle  before  the  gates 
of  Sandal  Castle  on  December  30.  I460,  and  thai  there  feL 
with  him  not  only  all  his  chief  captains  but  the  greater  part 
of  his  host.      For  the  northern  men,  unlike  the  Yorkists  at 
Northampton!  gave  no  quartet  to  great  or  small    With  Richard 
fell  Lord  Harrington,  Thomas  Neville,  second  son  of  Salisbury. 
Sir  Edward  Bourchier,  Sir  Thomas  Parr,  Sir  Thomas  Harring- 
ton, Sir  James  Pickerings  Harrow,  the  captain  of  the  Londoners, 
with  many  other  knights  and  squires  and,  as  it  was  said,  i,^qo 
of  their  men.     The  Earl  of  Rutland, "  the  best  disposed  young 
lord  in  the  land,"  aged  only  seventeen,  was  slain  on  Wakefield 
bridge  by  Lord  Clifford,  to  whom  he  had  >"ielded  himself  in 
the  pursuit.     The  old  Earl  of  Salisbury  was  taken  alive,  led  to 
the    Lancastrian    head-quarters   at    Pontefract,  and   there   be- 
headed next  day  by  the   Bastard   of  Exeter.     The   heads   of 
Duke   Richard  and  Rutland  were  also  smitten  off,  and   set, 
along  with  that  of  Salisbury,  over  the  south  gate  of  York  ;  the 
duke's  head  was  adorned,  in  derision,  with  a  crown  of  gold 
paper. 

This  mishandling  of  the  dead,  and  reckless  slaughter  of  the 
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common  folk,  marks  one  more  downward  step  in  the  character 
of  the  civil  war.  But  there  was  worse  to  come  :  the  executions 
that  had  Ijcguti  with  those  of  Rc^cr  Neville  and  Osbern  Muade- 
ford  were  soon  to  become  habitual :  each  side  had  to  revenge 
not  merely  its  chiefs  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  but  its  chiefs  who 
had  perished  on  the  scaffold  The  remnants  of  pity  and  good 
feeling  which  still  endured  after  St.  Albans  and  Northampton 
now  disappear,  and  the  war  becomes  a  chronicle  of  alrocitics. 
Richard  of  York,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a  far  more  scrupulous 
personage  than  his  successor,  Edward  of  March  ;  indeed  he 
had  so  often  been  tricked  and  Routed  that  we  can  almost  excuse 
his  desperate  grasp  at  the  crown  in  October,  1460.  The  same 
deterioration  may  be  noted  in  the  Lancastrians:  Queen  Mar- 
garet's stem  and  bitter  character  grew  far  more  ruthieas  after 
the  disinheritance  of  her  son;  and  there  were  no  longer  about 
her  men  like  the  old  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  still  preserved 
some  trace  of  moderation  and  patriotism,  but  only  young  lords 
who  had  the  deaths  of  their  fathers  to  revenge,  like  the  second 
Somerset  and  Northumberland^  Clifford  and  Shrewsbuty.  The 
war  which  had  begun  as  a  struggle  to  vindicate  constitutional 
liberties,  degenerated  after  1460  into  a  mere  blood-feud  between 
two  reckless  factions. 
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On  the  deaths  of  Duke  Richard  and  hi^  brother-in-law  SaL's- 
bury  the  conduct  of  the  Vorkist  party  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
younger  Neville  earl,  Richard  of  Warwick,  a  man  of  such  mark 
that  the  other  magnates  of  the  faction,  Norfolk,  the  two  Boiir- 
chiers,  and  tlie  rest,  were  content  to  follow  his  lead.  Ke  was 
not  only  a  great  fighter  by  bnd  and  sea,  but  a  statesman,  a 
diplomatist  and  an  orator.  "  He  ever  had  the  good  voice  of 
the  people,  because  he  knew  how  to  give  them  fair  words, 
showing  himself  easy  and  familiar  with  them,  for  he  was  very 
subtle  at  gaining  his  ends,  and  always  spoke  not  of  himself  but 
of  the  augmentation  and  good  governance  of  the  kingdom,  for 
which  he  would  spend  his  life ;  and  thus  he  had  the  goodwill 
of  England,  so  that  in  aJl  the  land  he  was  the  lord  who  was 
held  in  most  esteem  and  faith  and  credence/'  Though  he  was 
now  the  gi-eatest  of  English  land-owners,  joining  by  his  father's 
death  the  broad  estates  of  Neville  and  Montagu  to  those  of 
Beauchamp  and  Despenser,  and  though  he  maintained  a  small 
army  of  "  household  men  "  from  his  own  resourcesj  it  was  not 
so  much  as  '*  the  last  of  the  barons"  that  he  was  formidable, 
but  as  the  recognised  leader  nf  the  constitutional  opposition 
which  traced  back  its  pedigree  to  Humphrey  of  Gloucester, 
He  had  strengthened  his  position  of  late  by  opposing  his 
uncle's  plans  for  the  deposition  of  Henry  VI.^  demonstrating 
therel^,  as  men  thought,  that  he  cared  more  for  the  welfare 
of  the  realm  than  for  the  personal  ambitions  of  York. 

Wtirwick  WBS  a  good  soldier,  but  no  great  general ;  In 
statecraft  he  was  ready  and  plausible  rather  than  far-sighted. 
As  a  man  he  was  ItberaJ  and  courtcoua^  a  good  master  and  a 
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Jinn  friend,  but  slow  to  pardon  those  who  had  wronged  or  CHAP- 
betraycd  him.  Up  to  this  moment  his  record  as  an  honest  ^*^*'- 
and  disinterested  m^nate*  who  had  not  forgotten  that  he  was 
an  Englishman  as  well  as  a  Yorkist,  was  unimpeachable,  A 
time  came  when  he  showed,  under  gnat  temptation  and  pro- 
vocation. Chat  there  was  a  limit  to  his  loyaJty,  and  that  injured 
personal  pride  might  drive  him  into  unworthy  paths;  but  in 
1460  he  was  the  most  digniBed  and  respectable  as  well  as  the 
most  powerful  personality  in  England,  There  was  no  rival  for 
him  in  the  ranks  of  the  Yorkist  party.  His  young  cousin 
Edward  of  March,  to  whom  Duke  Richard's  inheritance  had 
just  passed,  was  at  this  time  known  only  as  a  handsome  and 
promising  lad  of  nineteen,  who  had  displayed  great  personal 
courage  at  the  battle  of  Northampton.  Thai  he  was  not  likely 
to  prove  a  negligible  quantity  in  politics  was  evident,  but  no 
one  could  have  foreseen  the  strange  mixture  of  strong  and 
weak  qualities  which  were  to  develop  into  the  complex  character 
of  Edward  IV. 

The  news  of  the  disaster  of  Wakefield  reached  London 
about  Januaiy  5^  1461,  Warwick  was  absent,  keeping  his  new 
years  feast  in  his  castle  by  the  Avon  ,  the  Rarl  of  March 
was  at  Shrewsbury  watching  the  Welsh  Lancastrians.  On 
receiving  the  ill  news  the  elder  carl  hurried  back  to  London, 
but  the  younger  remained  in  the  marches,  leaving  the  respon- 
sibility of  providing  for  the  defence  of  the  capital  against  the 
tjueen's  army  to  his  cousin.  There  was  a  gitat  muster  of  the 
surviving  Yorkist  magnates  to  support  Wanvick*  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  the  lords  Bourchicr,  Bonville, 
Cobham,  Fitzwaltert  Delawan.  and  many  more,  came  up  with 
large  contingents,  and  London  and  Kent  sent  out  their  levies 
with  enthusiasm.  The  news  of  the  bad  behaviour  of  the  queen's 
northcTT  tronps  did  more  than  anything  else  to  sticngthcn  the 
aversion  of  the  men  of  the  home  counties  for  the  cause  of 
Lancaster,  On  their  way  the  invaders  sacked  the  towns  of 
Grantham,  Stamford,  Peterborough,  Huntingdon,  Royston.and 
Melbonme,  as  they  passed  down  the  Ermine  Street.  They 
robbed  even  the  beggars,  and  stole  the  holy  vessels  from  the 
altar,  "  In  this  country."  wrote  a  partisan  of  York  to  his  kins- 
man on  January  33,  "  every  man  is  well  willing  to  go  with  my 
lords  here,  and  I  hope  God  shall  help  them,  for  the  people  In 
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CHAP,  the  North  rob  and  steal,  and  arc  appointed  to  pillage  all  this 
country,  and  give  away  men's  goods  and  livelihood  in  all  the 
South  country/'  * 

The  queen,  with  Somerset,  Exeter,  Northumberland.  Clifford 
and  all  th*^  other  northern  lords*  reached  Dunstable  on  Feb- 
ruary i6  and  drove  out  from  it  a  small  Yorkist  force — the  first 
enemies  that  they  had  seen  since  Wakefield.  On  the  following 
day  the}'  found  Wimvick  and  all  his  allies  ranged  across  their 
path,  in  a  carefully  selected  position,  where  they  had  been  busy 
entrenching  themselves  for  some  days.  "They  had  pitched  a 
field,  and  fortified  it  fuL  strong,"  with  its  left  resting  on  the 
town  of  St,  Albans  and  its  right  on  the  heath  called  No-Maji's- 
Land.  The  front  was  composed  of  a  line  of  hedges,  and  was 
strengthened  with  rope-entanglements,  palisades,  and  caltrops. 
Cannon  had  Ijeen  laid  to  command  the  main  approaches,  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  English  military  history,  there  were  aJso 
smaller  firearms  in  the  field,  Warwick  having  a  body  of  Bur- 
gundian  hand -gun- men  in  his  service. 

The  outpost  duties  of  the  Yorkist  army  were  badly  per- 
formed i   *'the  prickers  came  not  home  to   bring  tidings   how 
near  the  queen  was,  save  onc^  who  said  that  she  was  yet  nine 
miles  off".     Warwick's  men  were  taken  practically  by  surprise 
when  the  Lancastrians  sLddenly  attacked  him,  not  in    front 
but  on  his  left  flank,  in  St.  Albans  town.     Their  first  rush  was 
beaten  off  by  a  body  of  archers  placed  at  the  High  Cross  in 
the  market  place.     But  a  second  attack,  made  by  way  of  St. 
Peter's  Lane,  at  the  north  end  of  the  town,  was  successful  and 
broke  through  the  Yorkist  line,    Warwick  aijd  his  colleagues 
.then  attempted  to  wheel  back  their  left-centre  and  form  a  new 
front;  '*  like  unwise  men  they  brake  their  array  and  field,  and 
would  take  another,  and  or  ever  they  were  busked  to  battle  the 
queen's  party  was  at  hand-strokes  with  them  ".'     The  fighting 
ground  was  cut  up  into  small  crofts  and  gardens  divided  by 
hedges^  and  the  new  line  was  never  properly  formed.     It  ts 
said  that  treachery  also  was  on  foot  among  some  of  the  Yorkist 
contingents,     ThLs  at  least  is  certain,  that  their  army  broke  up, 
though  a  great  part  of  it  never  even  got  into  the  fighting  line. 
The  slaughter  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  great,  but  the 
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whole  force  was  shattered,  and  Warwick  led  off  no  more  than  chap. 
a.  wreck  from  the  field.  King  Henry,  who  had  been  taken  out 
to  the  battle  by  the  Yorkists,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  friends, 
and  was  brought  in  triumph  to  mtfet  his  wife.  Rut  this  happy 
accident  did  not  soften  the  quf^n's  heart ;  on  the  next  moming 
ahc  ordered  the  execution  of  the  chief  prisoners  taken — the  old 
Lord  Bonville.  whose  heir  had  fallen  eight  weeks  before  at 
Wakefield,  Sir  Thomas  KjTiel,  and  William  Gower,  who  had 
carried  the  royal  banner.  She  brought  them  before  her  little 
seven-year-oIJ  ^on,  and  made  the  boy  pasis  sentence  of  death 
Upon  them  ;  '*  the  prince  was  judge  his  own  self,"  as  a  disgusted 
chronicler  rcmarksn'  While  Kyricl  was  being  led  away  to  the 
block,  he  is  said  lo  have  invoked  God's  vengeance  on  one  who 
could  teach  a  child  such  words.  The  curse  came  home  at 
Tewliesbury. 

The  battle  was  fought  on  February  17,  and  the  queen 
might  have  been  before  the  gates  of  London  next  morning, 
It  is  certain  that  they  would  have  been  opened  to  her,  for  there 
was  no  Vorkisi  garrison  within;  Warwick  had  been  driven 
westward,  while  Neville  the  chancellor,  Archbishop  Bourchier,  ' 
and  the  other  magnates  left  in  the  city,  had  fled  to  Canterbury. 
l*hc  mayor  and  corporation  would  not  have  shown  fight  when 
abandoned  by  their  political  chiefs ;  indeed,  no  town  in  Eng- 
land during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  ever  attempted  to  defend 
itself  against  a  victorious  army,  Bui  Kit^  Henry  refused  to 
allow  his  adherents  to  march  straighl  upon  London.  He  had 
seen  with  horror  the  town  of  Sc,  Albans  sacked  under  his  eyes, 
and  had  heard  of  the  other  outrages  pi-actised  by  the  northern 
men  during  their  advance.  Wishing  to  spare  London  from 
pillage,  he  prevailed  upon  his  wife  and  his  lords  to  send  envoys 
to  demand  iK  surrender,  and  to  keep  back  the  army.  The 
Londoners  had  no  objection  to  capitulating,  but  were  anxious 
to  get  good  terms.  On  the  20th  they  sent  the  Dowager 
Duchesses  of  Bedford  and  Buckingham,  with  certain  aldermen, 
to  intercede  for  them  with  the  queen.  Thus  negotiations  were 
opened,  which  dragged  on  fcr  six  days.  On  the  2Gth  all  was 
settled,  and  the  city  sent  out  to  the  Lancastrians  a  large  sum 
of  money,  and  prepared  a  long  train  of  wagons  laden  with 
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"  Lenten  stuff"  to  feed  them.     Hut  a  mob  stopped  nnd  plundered 
the  wains  at  Newgate,     This  outburst  angered  the  queen,  and 
that  nifjht  she  sent  a  force  under  Sir  Baldwin  Fulford  to  seize 
Westminster  and  overawe  the  city.      It  was  too  late;   on  the 
morning  of  the  27th  the  Londoners  heard,  to  their  joy,  that  a 
Yorkist  army  was  near  at  hand»  and  a  few  hours  later  Warwick 
and  the  Earl  of  March  arrived  and  entered  the  capital  with  a  force 
of  6»ooo  or  7»ooo  men.     Fuiford  abandoned  Westminster,  and 
fled  to  join  the  main  Lancastrian  host  without  offering  resistance. 
The  movements  of  the   \'orkist   chiefs   require   a   word   of 
explanation;  Warwick,  after  his  defeat,  had   resolved   to  faJl 
back  on  his  nephew  and  the  army  of  the  west     He  reached 
Burford  in  Oxfordshire^  on  February  32nd,  where  he  met  Ed- 
ward of  March  hastening  to  join  him.     The  young  earl    had 
jnst  bnjLghl  lo  a  victorious  end  the  first  campaign  w^hich  he 
conducted  on  his  own  responsibility.     He  had  received  the  news 
of  Wakefield  as  he  lay  at  Shrewsbury',  and  was  soon  afterwards 
beset  by  the  Lancastrians  of  Wales,  under  Wiltshire,  Pembroke, 
and  Pembroke's  father^  Owen  Tudor     After  some  preliminary 
man<i?uvring,  he  brought  them   to  action  at  Mortimer's  Cross 
near  Wigmore  on  February  2.      The  details  of  this  engagement 
are  bst ;  we  only  know  that  a  portent  of  three  suns  visible 
simultaneousiy^some  strange  atmospheric  refraction^ was  seen 
on  the  battle  morning,  and  taken  as  a  good  omen  by  the  York- 
ists.*    The  victory  of  Edward  was  complete,  and  he  celebrated 
it   in   the  evil   fashion   now   prevaJentf   by  executing   his   chief 
captives,  Owen  Tudor,  Sir  John  Throckmorton,  and  six  other 
knights,     '^And  when  Owen  was  beheaded  and  his  head  set 
on  the  steps  of  the  market-cross  at  Hereford,  a  mad  woman 
combed  his  hair,  and  washed  away  the  blood  off  his  face,  and 
got  candles  and  set  them  around  the  head  all  burning,  more  than 
a  hundred.^'     Jasper  Tudor,  more  fortunate  than  his  father,  es- 
caped, and  with  him  Wiltshire,  who  led  off  the  wreck  of  his 
forces  to  join  the  queen.     Having  cleared  his  rear  by  this  victory, 
Edward  had  set  out  to  join  Warwick,  but  was  too  late  for  the 
fight  of  St.  Albans,  and  only  met  his  cousin  five  days  after  it 
had  been  lost     They  must  liave  been  kept  well  informed  of 
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■  So  Grpgoiy,  btiE  Williara  of  Worceiter  says  that  Chipping-Nortoa  wu  the 
jnnciian  pUc«. 

^OrcEOiyi  p.  Ill  \  CkroH.,  cd'  Gaijdno,  p.  77, 
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the  situation  at  Ij^ndon  day  by  day,  or  they  would  not  dared 
lo  throw  themselves  j'ntti  the  ciiy  at  this  moment.  It  seems 
almoat  certain  that  the  corporation  must  have  prolonged  the 
negotiations  with  Queen  Mai^aret  because  the>'  were  aware  that 
the  two  earls  were  marching  to  their  aid. 

When  London  was  safe,  the  Yorkist  leaders  took  the  decisive 
step  which  they  had  refused  to  countenance  three  months  be- 
fore- Feeling  had  been  so  much  embittered  by  the  cxcculiona 
after  Wakefield  and  St.  Albans,  that  all  scruples  as  to  old 
allegiance  were  thrown  aside.  Warwick  had  lost  a  father  and 
a  brother,  the  Bourchiers  a  nephew  and  son,  every  other  family 
st>me  relative  more  or  less  near.  Public  opiniofi  in  the  south 
had  Seen  so  outraged  by  the  reckless  plundering  of  the  queen's 
army,  that  the  cause  of  Lancaster  was  hateful  as  it  liad  never 
been  before.  Moreover  King  Henry  was  no  lon^r  in  their 
hands,  and  it  was  impossible  to  use  hts  name  to  cover  their 
acts,  as  they  had  been  doing  since  the  day  of  Northampton. 
Accordingly  on  Sunday,  February  28,  the  morning  after  the 
entry  of  the  army  into  London,  the  chancellor  George  Neville 
harangued  the  troops  and  citizens  in  Clerkenwcll  fields,  set  forth 
the  claims  of  the  Earl  of  March  to  the  throne,  and  called  upon 
them  to  recognise  him  as  King  Edvard  IV.  His  speech  was 
received  with  enthusiasm.  On  March  3  a  deputation,  consist- 
ing of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  Bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Kxcter,  the  Karl  of  Warwick, 
and  the  lords  Fitzwaiter  and  Ferrers  of  Chartley,  with  certain 
knights  and  citizens  of  London,  called  upon  the  Karl  of  March 
at  his  lodging  in  Baynard's  Castle  and  besought  him  lo  take  up 
the  crown  that  was  his  right.  Edward  was  graciously  pleased 
to  assent  to  their  request,  and  next  morning  they  all  rode  in 
state  to  Westminster,  where  he  was  enthroned,  sat  beneath  a 
canopy  with  the  crown  on  his  head  and  the  sceptre  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  in  his  hand,  and  received  the  homage  of  all  the 
magnates  present. 

The  proceedings  bsok  a  strictly  legitimist  form,  as  was  in- 
deed necessary.  There  ^vas  no  form  of  election,  but  Edward 
was  recc^nised  as  de  jure  king  by  reason  t>^  his  descent  from 
Lionel  of  Clarence.  The  theory  set  forth  by  the  Vorkists  was 
that  he  and  hrs  ancestors  had  been  the  true  jjossessors  of  the 
crown  since  the  d^th  of  Richard  lL,and  that  no  parliamentary 
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CHAP,    proceedings,  such  as  those  of   ^399-  had  any  power  to  alienate 
^^^^    the  right  of  succession  from  the  elder  line. 

The  Lancastrians  were  no  farther  off  than  Barnet,  Dunstable, 
and  St  Albans  on  the  day  that  Edward  entered  London.  But 
the  northern  army  was  in  a  condition  of  such  discontent  and 
disarray  that  the  queen  dared  not  lead  ft  forward.  The  lords 
were  angry  with  the  king  for  the  scruples  which  had  lost  hiin 
the  fruits  of  their  victory.  The  common  aoldiery,  still  more 
at^ry  at  having  been  cheated  of  the  plunder  of  the  capital, 
were  meltinj;  away  in  thousand.^.  So  hmall  and  so  unsteady  in 
spirit  was  the  body  which  still  lingered  around  the  royal  stan- 
dard, that  the  queen  and  Somcr:?ct  agreed  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  attack  London,  and  dangerous  to  await  the  advance 
of  the  Yorkists.  They  turned  northward^  and  retired,  ravaging 
the  country  about  them  as  they  went. 

King  Kd ward  and  Warwick  remained  in  London  for  a  weeic 
after  the  ceremony  at  Westminster,  in  order  to  gather  m  all  the 
forces  that  could  be  mustered  from  Kent,  Essoc,  and  East 
Anglia,  On  the  loth,  however,  Warwick  marched  out  with 
the  vaward  ;  on  the  isth  the  king  followed  with  the  rest  of  the 
ariny.  On  the  26th  they  were  in  touch  with  tlie  enemy,  who 
was  in  force  behind  the  line  of  the  Aire,  prepared  to  cover 
York.  On  hearing  that  the  ^'"orkists  were  in  pursuit,  Queen 
IVIargaret  had  issued  an  appeal  to  the  northern  barons  to  re- 
assemble their  levies,  and  the  Lancastrian  army  was  now 
stronger  than  ever  Every  magnate  of  the  party  was  present — 
the  Dukes  of  Kxeter  and  Somerset,  tlie  Farls  of  Northumber- 
land, Devon.  Shrewsbury  and  Wiltshire,  the  Lords  RooSiCHflbrd, 
Neville,  JJeaiimont,  Welles,  Willoughby^  Scales,  Moleyns,  Mau- 
ley, Ferrers  of  Groby,  Hungerford,  Lovel,  Dacre,  and  Grey 
of  Rougemont  The  force  under  their  command  must  have 
been  very  large:  the  chroniclers,  in  their  habitual  evaggeration, 
speak  of  60,000  or  100,000  men.  ferbaps  so  many  as  15,000 
or  20,000  may  ha\x;  been  present  The  Yorkists  were  decidedly 
inferior  in  numbers.  It  would  appear  that  there  were  present  with 
King  Kdward  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Karl  of  Wai-wick,  and 
the  Lords  Bourchier,  Faucontwi^,  Stanley,  FiC:twalter,  Scrope  of 
Bolton,  Berners,  Clinton,  Grey  uf  Ruthyn,  and  Montagu.^ 

"  Wuwick'n  youngcT  brother^  John  Neville,  must  have  been  givcfl  Uiii  title 
bclore  Tt>wton,  rc  Poitoti  tttim,  til.,  207. 
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Ufii  BATTLE  OF  TOtVTON.  AOl 

The  Lancastrians  lay  encamped  at  Towton  and  Tadcaster,   CHAP, 
beside  the  hi^h  road  from  Doncaster  to  York  ;  the  Aire^  swollen  " 

with  spring  rains,  was  in  their  front,  and  an  advanced  guard 
under  Lord  Clifford  held  its  chief  passage  at  Ferrybridge,  where 
the  old  Roman  road  crosses  the  river.  This  force  was  dislodged 
on  March  zZ  by  the  Vorktat  van,  aftera  fierce  skirmish  in  which 
Lord  Clifford  on  the  one  side  and  Lord  Fitzwalter  on  the  other 
were  slain.  All  that  afternoon  and  next  mominp;  Edward's 
army  was  defiling  across  the  Aire,  and  taking  up  its  position  on 
the  low  rising  ground  beside  the  village  of  Saxton.  Opposite 
them,  on  the  other  side  of  a  slight  valley  called  Dintingdale, 
the  enemy  was  visible,  arrayed  on  a  hillside  which  extends  from 
the  high  road  to  York  on  the  east  to  the  little  river  Cock  on 
the  west.  It  is  a  well-marked  position,  a  little  more  than  a 
mile  in  length,  with  a  gentle  slope  in  front,  well  fitted  for  the 
cfTcctivc  use  of  archery.  The  Cock,  then  in  flood,  gave  perfect 
cover  to  the  right  wing;  but  the  left  had  no  flank  protection, 
and  could  be  easily  turned  by  troops  moving  in  the  low  ground 
beyond  the  high  road.  This  defect  in  the  position  was  all  the 
more  dangerous  because  the  main  line  of  retreat  for  the  Lan- 
castrian army,  the  country  road  from  Saxlon  to  Towton,  could 
easily  l>e  intercepted  from  this  quarter.  The  Yorkists  also 
were  on  very  perilous  ground^  for  the  Aire,  passable  only  at  two 
points,  lay  but  a  few  miles  tiehind  their  line.  It  would  seem 
that  in  the  l^ncastrian  line  Somerset  and  Exeter  led  the  right 
wingj  North  amber  land  (whose  vassals  must  have  formed  the 
largest  individual  contingent  present)  the  main  balt!e,  Devon 
and  Lord  Dacrc  the  left  Of  the  Yorkists,  Fauconbcrg  had 
command  on  the  left  wing,  the  centre  was  in  charge  of  Warwick 
and  the  king,  the  right  was  committed  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
But  it  seems  that  this  part  of  the  host  was  not  fully  on  the  field 
till  late  in  the  day.  for  Norfolk  is  spoken  of  as  coming  into  action 
some  time  after  the  battle  had  bt^n. 

King  Edward,  however,  took  the  offensive,  even  though  his 
army  was  not  yet  fully  arrived.  The  Yorkists  crossed  Dint- 
ingdale,  and  began  to  climb  the  opposite  slope,  in  the  midst 
of  a  blinding  snowstorm,  which  beat  along  the  Lancastrian  line 
so  as  to  render  its  archery  to  a  great  degree  useless.  The  fight- 
ing became  hand  to  hand  all  along  the  front,  and  had  many 
vicissitudes  ;  at  one  time  part  of  the  Yorkist  left  wing  was 
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driven  off  the  he^hta,  and  some  of  the  men  fled  to  Ferry- 
bridge, plundering  the  king's  baggage  on  the  way,^  The  Lan- 
castrians are  said  to  have  lost  their  order  by  breaking  down  the 
hillside  in  pursuit  of  these  fugitives,  and  never  to  have  been 
able  to  recover  it,  Warwick  had  made  a  solid  lodgment  in 
their  centre,  and  held  his  own  on  the  heights,  till  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  came  up  with  his  fresh  troops  on  the  extreme  eastern 
end  of  the  field,  I'robably  this  force  turned  the  Lancastrian's 
left  by  way  of  the  plain,  and  fell  upon  thefr  flank.  It  is  at  any 
rate  certain  that,  when  they  at  last  begun  to  give  way,  a  grtat 
part  nf  their  host  found  its  retreat  cut  off  on  the  Saxton-Towton 
road,  and  had  no  way  of  escaping,  save  by  fording  the  swollen 
Cock.  Apparently  the  whole  tight  wing  was  driven  into  the 
river ;  many^ — ^including  Somerset  their  leader — got  across  whef« 
the  water  ran  shallow,  but  many  more  were  drowned  or  slaia 
as  ihey  struggled  in  the  deeper  places,  and  others  were  made 
prisoners,  thereby  escaping  death  only  for  a  few  hours.  For 
the  king  was  not  contented  with  the  fearful  slaughter  that  had 
taken  place  among  the  hostile  leaders,  though  Northumberland, 
Neville^  Dacre,  Mauley,  and  Welles  had  fallen,  along  with 
Sir  Henry  Stafford,  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Biickinghain,  Sir 
Andrew  Trollope  (the  deserter  of  Ludford),  Sir  Ralph  Grey 
and  many  other  captains.  He  ordered  all  the  prisoners  of 
rank  to  be  beheaded ;  thus  perished  the  Earl  of  Devonj  the 
Bastard  of  Exeter,  and  no  less  than  forty-two  knights  of  the 
north  country.  The  loss  of  the  victora  docs  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  great;  but  Warwick  was  Hounded,  as  was  I^ord 
Scrope :  only  Sir  John  Stafford  and  Robert  Home,  captain  of 
the  men  of  Kent,  are  recorded  as  slain  in  King  Edward's 
ranks.* 

King  Henry  and  Queen  Margaret  fled  from  York  towards 
Scotland  on  the  evening  of  the  battle.  Next  morning  the 
victors  occupied  the  city  ;  Edward^s  first  act  was  to  take  down 
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*  Ckron.ycA.  Gaiidnci,  p.  i-j3>i/.  WavrirJ^  v.,  j^o,  where Ihc  author  accm*  far 
onct  lo  be  giving  genuine  dclaiU. 

'  The  qtory  of  Towlon  ht%  m  be  pmched  logelhcr  from  WheUiajtiBtMl, 
Ciregory,  HBarna'H  fra^jment,  and  Chrint..  id,  Gairdner;  I  have  paBaed  ovec 
Hair*  narraiiven  which  is  dflmonaiiflbly  wrong  in  many  points.  He  says,  t.ff., 
^hi^^  Norfolk  was  not  present,  which  is  disproved  by  the  iwq  laBl-namcd 
ajchodlica. 
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the  heads  of  his  father,  brother,  and  uncle  from  the  gate,  and  to  CHAP, 
replace  them  by  those  of  the  Earl  of  Devon  ^nd  the  Bastard  of  ^***" 
ExeEer  He  abode  in  York  for  some  weeks,  settling  the  affairs 
of  the  north;  the  whole  country  seemed  at  his  mercy,  and 
there  was  no  resistance;  even  the  castles  of  the  Percics  were 
surrendered.^  In  April  he  made  a  tour  to  Durham  and  New- 
castle ;  at  the  iatter  place  he  beheaded  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire, 
who  had  been  cautijht  lurking  at  Cockermouth,  on  his  way  to 
take  refuge  in  Scotland.  The  object  of  this  advance  was  to 
drive  out  of  England  Henry  and  h:^  queen,  who  still  lingered 
just  inside  the  Border,  hoping  for  aid  from  the  Scots.  They 
had  bought  it  by  handing  over  Berwick  to  the  Regents 
Kennedy  and  Boyd,  and  offering  to  cede  Carlisle  also.  But 
on  the  approach  of  Edward  and  his  army  they  had  to  retire 
to  Edinburgh,  for  the  Scots  would  not  give  battle  to  the  victor 
of  Towton,  and  adopted  their  usual  defensive  policy. 

Finding  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  serious  Scottish 
invasion,  Edward  turned  back,  handing  over  the  charge  of  the 
tx>rder  and  the  north  to  Warwick  and  his  brother  Montagu, 
After  a  lor^  tour  through  the  midlands^  he  returned  to  the 
capital,  and  had  himself  crowned  at  Westminster  in  great  state 
upon  June  28.  After  his  coronation  he  distributed  a  shower  of 
titles  among  his  followers,  and  divided  among  them  the  offices 
and  many  of  the  lands  of  the  Lancastrians  who  had  fallen  at 
Towton,  His  brothers,  George  and  Richard,  aged  twelve  and 
eight  reapectivd}',  were  made  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  (ilouceslcr. 
His  uncle  by  marriage.  Lord  Bourchier,  became  Earl  of  Essex, 
and  Fauconbci^,  Earl  of  Kent  Seven  others  of  his  chief  sup- 
porters were  created  barons^Sir  William  Hastings,  Sir  William 
Herbert,  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  Sir  Johfi  Wenlock,  Sir  Robert 
Ogle,  Sir  Thomas  Lumley,  and  Sir  Humphrey  Bourchier.^ 
Wanvick  was  not  raised  to  a  dukedom,  as  some  had  hoped  and 
expected,^  but  rewarded  with  a  numtier  of  high  offices,  becoming 
grand  chamberlain  of  Hngland,  steward  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 

<  Sec  CadvralUder  BaWn'  UoriimmhTiQn  Bordtr  Heidi,  Appendix  L,  foi 
proof  dial  DunsUnbuTgh  ^nd  uihcT»  were  suircndcrcd. 

"All  tool!  ihdr  own  nam»  as  their  liilca  save  Bourchicr,  who  waa  madE 
Lord  Cromwell,  hflving  married  ihe  heircu  of  the  laii  holder  of  thai  title,  long 
tceafluier  under  Henry  V]. 

*"  Utinam  duke  I  "  paya  Fi'iu  Bracklcy  in  the  Pm(oh  Letlerj,  iii.,  243. 
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CHAP,  caster,  warden  of  the  Cinque  PM-ts,  and  warden  both  ^f  the 
East  and  West  Marches  of  Scotland.  It  was  not  til!  four  months 
later  that  the  king  assembled  his  first  paHIamentj  on  November 
4,  1461,  so  that  he  reigned  in  aJl  eight  months  without  receiving 
any  parliamentary  title.  Meanwhile  affairs  had  net  been  quiet 
on  the  northern  border.  The  Scots  made  a  vain  attempt  to 
seize  Carlisle,  and  King  Henry's  English  followers  made  a 
daring  raid  beyond  the  Tyne  in  June,  advancing  as  far  as 
Brancepeth  in  the  palatinate  of  Durham.  Warwick  was  unabJe 
to  attend  the  coronation  ;  indeed  he  could  not  leave  the  north 
till  shortly  before  the  meeting  of  parliament  At  any  moment 
the  Scots  might  make  a  serious  altack  ;  only  when  winter  drew 
near  could  be  leave  them  unwatchcd. 

The  Yorkist  parliament  of  November  4,  1+61,  had  the  same 
invidious  character  as  the  Lancastrian  parliament  of  October, 
1459.  The  greater  part  of  [ts  session  was  devoted  10  the  task 
ofaltainling  live  and  dead  followers  of  Henry  VI.,  and  provid- 
ing for  the  confiscation  of  their  lands  and  possessions.  The 
Commons  presented  an  address  and  two  petitions,  in  which 
they  recc^ised  the  new  king  as  their  lawful  hereditary  mon- 
arch, stigmatised  **  Henry  Earl  of  Derby*'  (Henry  IV.)^  his  son 
and  grandson,  as  usurpers,  and  prayed  that  ail  alienations  of 
royal  properly  since  1399  might  be  declared  invalid.  Bui  they 
expressed  their  hope  that  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  last  sixty 
years,  so  far  as  they  were  not  concerned  with  politics,  might  be 
allowed  to  stand.  The  kir^  was  pleased  to  grant  these  peti- 
tions, and  wisely  added  a  confirmation  of  all  charters,  pardons, 
grants  of  o/¥icej  and  patents  made  by  the  three  usurpers,  save 
such  as  had  been  given  to  the  persons  included  in  the  long 
attainder  list  of  this  session-  The  act  of  attainder  was  not 
drawn  up  by  the  Commons  but  presented  to  tliem  readj'  made. 
It  contained  the  names  of  some  133  persons,  headed  by  those 
of  Henry  VI..  Qiteen  Margaret,  and  Edward  "called  i'rincc  of 
Wales".  The  unfortunate  Henry,  besides  being  condemned  as 
a  usurper,  wa*?  charged  with  having  broken  the  convention  of 
November,  1460,  and  raised  war  against  his  lawful  king,  also 
with  having,  along  with  the  queen,  handed  over  Berwick  to  the 
Scols,  the  common  enemies  of  the  realm.  He  was  therefore 
not  on[y  attainted  of  high  treason,  but  sentenced  to  be  deprived 
of  his  patrimony  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  which  was  declared  to 
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be  annexed  for  ever  to  the  crown.  Fourteen  peers  appeared  in  CHAP, 
the  list,  seven  living — Exeter,  Somerset,  Pembroke,  Beaumont.  ^*^^' 
Roos^  Grey  of  Rougemont,  and  Hungerford  j  seven  dead- 
Northumberland,  Devon,  Neville,  ClifTord,  Welles,  Dacre,  and 
Wiltshin?^  The  names  of  the  latter  were  add^rd  in  order  to 
secure  the  confiscation  of  their  estates,  which  would  othenvisc 
have  passed  to  their  heirs.  These  were  all  Lancastrians  of 
i46o-6[ — the  men  of  Wakefield  and  Towton,  No  attempt 
was  made  to  go  farther  track,  and  to  confiscate  Che  properties 
of  those  who,  like  Rueklngliam  or  Shrewsbury,  had  faDen  in 
the  struggle  before  the  convention  of  November,  [460,  fn  the 
service  of  a  iile  facto  king.  Then  followed  a  list  of  more  than  a 
hundred  knights,  squires,  clerks,  and  household  retainers  of 
Henry  VJ,  It  was  a  proscription  far  more  sweeping  than  thai 
which  the  Lancastrians  had  published  at  Coventry  in  1459^ 
Another  act  undid  the  cjld  attainders  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV. 
and  Henry  V.,  and  rehabilitated  the  memories  of  the  lords  who 
had  fallen  at  Cirencester  in  1400  in  the  cause  of  Richard  il., 
and  of  Richard  of  Cambridge  and  his  partisans,  who  had  been 
exec u Ted  at  Southampton  in  1415.  All  opposition  to  Lancaster 
was  identified  with  loyalty  to  the  rightful  heirs  nf  Edward  IIL 
On  December  21  the  houses  ;\ere  prorogued  by  the  king  in 
person,  who  promised  to  be  "as  good  and  gracious  a  sovereign 
lord  to  them  as  any  of  his  noble  progenitors;  he  ^'ould  always 
be  ready  for  their  defence,  never  sparing  nor  letting  for  any 
Jeopardy". 

For  the  next  three  years  it  may  be  said,  with  no  great  ex- 
aggeration of  the  facts,  that  Edward  IV,  reigned,  but  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  ruled  in  England,  Till  the  day  of  his  marriage  in 
1464  the  young  king  was  completely  under  his  cousin's  influence. 
This  was  but  natural ;  it  was  Warwick  who  had  saved  him  from 
the  rout  of  Ludford.  brought  him  back  in  triumph  to  England, 
taught  him  his  first  lesson  in  soldicrii^  at  Northampton,  and 
set  him  on  the  throne  after  Wakefield,  if  ever  one  man  made 
another^  Richard  Neville  had  made  Edward  Plantagenot.  The 
young  king,  moreover,  was  prune  to  permit  others  to  do  his 
work  for  him.  When  fighting  was  not  afoot  he  was  inordin- 
ately idle.  He  had  all  the  softer  vices  of  self-indulgence,  and 
after  two  continuous  years  spent  in  harness  was  >'earning  for 
pleasure  and  enjoyment.     After  his  coronation  he  bore  himself 
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with  the  thriftless  good  humour  of  a  spendthrift  heir  who  haa 
just  inherited  a  great  fDrtunc.  He  plunged  into  a  series  of 
banquets,  jousts,  state  prepresses,  and  pageants,  with  all  the  zest 
of  his  twenty  3/ears,  No  one  as  yet  iiUspected  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  brains  of  a  statesman,  the  cajoling  powers  of  a 
dcm^f^^Cf  and  the  cool,  ruthless  cruelty  of  an  Italian  tyrant 
He  was  commonly  supposed  to  be  a  typical  fighting  man,  the 
slave  of  wine  and  women  whenever  there  was  no  campaign  in 
prioress. 

In  the  winter  of  1461-62  there  was  a  general  hope  in  Kng- 
land  that  the  civil  war  was  at  an  end  ;  in  the  whole  realm  only 
the  single  castle  of  Harlech  was  still  held  for  King  Henry,     As 
to  the  Scots,  they  were  so  fact  ion -ridden  that  their  efforts  were 
little  feared.     But  the  optimists  failed  to  reckon  with  the  in- 
dtMTiitable  spirit  of  Queen  Margaret,  whit  kept  the  war  afoot  for 
three  years  after  her  cause  had  become  hopeless,  by  her  mere 
personal  energy.     In  spite  of  the  surrender  of  Berwick  she  had 
found  that  the  Scottish  government  gave  her  a  very  wavering 
support,  and  saw  that  she  must  look  elsewhere  for  effective 
allies;  she  had  sent  first  the  DuWe  of  Somerset  and  later  the 
judge.  Sir  John  Fortescuc.  to  appeal  for  aid  In  France,  where 
Charles  VII.  was  just  dead  and  the  astute  Louis  XI,  wa^  now 
in  power.     On  her  hopes  from  this  quarter  was  built  an  unsub- 
stantial scheme  in  which  a  Scottish  raid,  a  rising  In  Wales,  a 
French  landing  at  Sandwich,  and  a  sudden  outbreak  of  her  Eng- 
lish partisans  were  to  be  combined.    The  only  tangible  result  of 
this  elaborate  plot  was  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who 
was  to  have  headed  the  rising  in  tlie  south.     He  was  delected 
in  correspondence  with  the  queen,  though  high  in  favour  with 
Edward  IV.  at  the  moment,  and   promptly  beheaded,  in  com- 
pany with  his  son,  Aubrey  dc  Vcrc,  and  three  knights  on  Feb> 
ruary  26,  1462.      It  was  an  evil  precedent  that  Oxford  was 
condemned,  not  after  a  proper  trial  before  his  peers,  but  b>'  the 
summary  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  constable's  court.    This  was 
the  first  of  many  executions  carried  out  by  the  new  constable, 
John  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester,  whose  ready  ferocity  won  him 
the  evil  nickname  of  ''  the  great  butcher  of  England  '\ 

In  April  Queen  Margaret,  discontented  with  the  progress 
made  by  her  ambassadors  in  France,  sailed  herself  from  Kirk- 
cudbright to  Brittany  with  her  young  son,  leaving  her  husband 
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behmd  in  Scotland,  She  met  King  Louis  at  ChJnon,  and  sue-  CHAP, 
ceeded  in  persuading  him  to  give  her  active  assistance.  She 
mortgaged  Calais  to  him  for  20,000  gold  livres,  and  also  obtained 
leave  to  make  levies  in  Normandy  and  to  impress  ships  in  the 
Channel  ports.  As  commander  of  the  expcdiEiOn  Louis  desig- 
nated Pierre  de  Br<5z^,  acneschsl  of  Normandy,  He  was  pre- 
paring to  attack  Calais  in  person,  when  he  was  scared  from 
his  design  by  the  old  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  been  en- 
listed in  the  cause  of  York.  Louis  then  bade  Margaret  and 
Dc  Dreze  sail  at  once,  and  opened  negotiations  with  Burgundy 
and  the  English  king.  The  queen  and  her  champion  were 
forced  to  set  out  with  no  more  than  800  mercenary  lances. 
Meanwhile  she  had  bidden  the  English  exiles  in  Scotland  to 
invade  Northumberland,  In  July  they  are  found  in  possession 
of  Alnwiclt  and  Naworth,^  but  both  were  recovered  soon  after 
by  the  Lords  [Vfontagu  and  Hastings,  the  lieutenants  of  War- 
vick.  In  October  a  second  rising  took  place,  and  Sir  Richard 
Tunstall  seized  by  treachery  Bamboroi^h,  the  strongest  of  all 
the  Northjmbrian  castles.  This,  however,  was  the  only  place 
in  Lancastrian  hands  when,  on  the  3Sth,  Margaret  and  her 
little  expedition  appeared.  She  had  hoped  that  her  arrivaJ 
would  have  been  followed  by  a  general  insurrection  of  the 
northern  counties,  but  though  Dunstanbuigh  opened  its  gates 
to  her,  and  Alnwick  fell  after  a  few  days*  siege,  rhere  was 
no  stir  in  any  other  region  of  the  north.  She  was  however 
joined  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset*  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
the  Lords  Roos  and  Hungerford,  while  Sir  RaJph  Percy»  the 
acting  head  of  the  Percies  during  the  minority  of  the  young 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  King 
Edward  ^  and  joined  them,  with  many  of  the  retainers  of  his 
house. 

The  news  of  the  queen's  landing  soon  brought  Warwick 
upon  the  scene,  and  the  king  set  out  from  London  with  his 
train  of  artillery  in  aid  of  the  carl;  but  he  fell  sick  of  the 

'  It  n  not  absolutely  ccfUin  whether  Alnwick  bad  been  in  poascition  of  (be 
Lmicafltriaiiii  ever  since  Towton,  or  *hcihcf  il  was  nov  captured  hy  Sir  William 
Tflilboya.  The  latter  aecEn<i  the  mote  likely,  flee  Baiea,  Uanh^tmbrian  Border 
Holds. 

^  Hv  bad  wibmitted  aFter  Towton,  u4  bad  been  made  Governor  <A  Dun- 
vtaabuigh  by  King  Edwvd* 
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CHAF.  measles  on  the  waj^,  ard  never  reached  the  front,  so  that  the 
whole  conduct  of  operations  remained  in  Warwick's  hands. 
He  stationed  his  headquarters  at  Warkworth,  and  from  thence 
supervised  the  simultaneous  sieges  of  the  Ihree  castles  of  Bam- 
borough,  Alnwick  and  Dunstanburgh.  The  queen  ^I'ith  De 
Br^ze  and  the  French  mercenaries  embarked  for  Scotland, 
intending  there  to  raise  an  army  of  succour.  But  a  tempest 
smote  upon  her  fiotilia  as  she  was  passing  Holy  TslEind  ;  her 
o^-n  ves^l  was  sunk,  and  she  had  to  escape  in  an  open  boat  to 
Berwickn  Several  more  ships  were  cast  ashore  on  the  island, 
and  400  of  De  Br^z^'s  men  with  his  lieutenant,  the  Sieur  de 
Graville,  were  there  made  prisoners  by  the  Vorkists,  Both 
Bamboraugh  and  Dunstanburgh  capitulated  at  Ch  ristmastidc, 
Somerset  and  Ralph  Tercy  agreeing  to  do  homage  to  King 
Edward,  on  condition  that  their  attainders  were  reversed  and 
their  estates  restored.  Alnwick  held  out  till  January  6,  1463, 
when  it  was  relieved  for  a  moment  by  a  Scottish  force  under 
the  Earl  of  Angus  and  De  Br^z^,  Lord  Hungerford  then 
evacuated  the  castle  and  retired  to  Scotland  with  the  garrison, 
so  that  the  Yorkists  were  able  to  occupy  it  next  day. 

Not  one  stronghold  in  the  realm  save  Harlech  was  now  held 
by  King  Henr>''s  partisans.  Warwick  returned  to  London  to 
sit  in  parliament,  leaving,  as  usual,  \\\r  brother  Montagu  in  charge 
of  the  Scx>ttish  marche?^  during  his  absence.  But  Margaret 
showed  indomitable  energy  ;  not  only  did  she  succeed  in  dis- 
suading  the  Scots  from  concluding  peace,  but  she  oi^iiiscd 
one  more  expedition  for  the  invasion  of  Northumberland^  Her 
emissaries  had  made  sure  of  support  from  within  ;  and  ivhen  a 
small  inixed  force  of  Scots,  French  mercenaries,  and  English 
exiles  crossed  the  Tweed  just  before  Easter,  they  were  put  in 
possession  of  DunsCanbui^h  and  the  impregnable  Bamborough, 
This  was  managed  by  the  passive  connivance  of  Sir  Ralph 
Percy,  who  thus  abused  the  confidence  which  King  Edward 
had  shown  at  Christmas,  when  he  restored  him  to  his  estates. 
A  few  weeks  later,  on  May  1 ,  Sir  Ralph  Grey  betrayed  Alnwick 
to  the  Lancastrians  \  he  had  expected  to  be  made  captain  of  the 
place,  and  in  disgust  at  having  another  placed  over  his  head 
admitted  Hungerford  and  the  exiles  within  the  walls.  Thus 
all  the  work  of  Warwick's  campaign  in  November- December, 
1462,  was  undone,  and  eie  long  Queen  Margaret  and  her  hus- 
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band  crossed  the  Tweed,  and  took  up  Llieir  abode  at  Bam- 
borough,  having  in  their  company  Dc  Br^zc,  the  Duke  of  Exe- 
ter, Lord  Roos,  and  Scots,  English,  and  French  to  the  number 
of  a,ooo  men. 

Once  more  Warwick  took  his  way  to  the  north  to  do  his 
master's  work.  He  found  the  enemy  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Norham»  the  one  great  castle  In  Northumberland  which  had 
not  been  betrayed  to  them.  Pic  determined  to  relieve  it  before 
taking  other  work  in  hand,  and  after  crossing  the  AIne  found 
his  way  intercepted  by  the  queen's  arcny,  mainly  composed  of 
ScotSf  who  were  drawn  up  on  a  hillside  near  Great  Ryle  (Jnly 
lOi?  1463),  A  battle  seemed  imminent,  but  a  sudden  panic  fell 
upon  the  Lancastrian  host,  which  dispersed  without  fightingn 
The  Yorkists  overtook  Mai^aret  as  she  made  off  with  her  sonj 
a  small  escort,  and  her  baggage.  But  quarrelling  over  the  booty, 
the  captors  allowed  her  to  escape  in  company  with  Prince 
Edward  and  a  single  young  squire,  apparently  a  Vorkist,  who 
was  struck  with  pity  and  compassion  at  the  forlorn  condition 
of  the  distressed  queen.  Taking  up  the  young  prince  before 
him  on  his  horse,  and  bidding  Margaret  mount  behind,  he 
carried  them  off  in  safety  to  a  neighbouring  wood.  It  was 
here  that  there  occurred  the  celebrated  meeting  between  the 
queen  and  the  robber,  of  which  legend  has  made  so  much. 
The  main  facts  are  true;  Margaret  threw  herself  upon  the 
compassion  of  the  outlaw,  as  she  had  already  done  on  that  of 
the  young  squire,  adjured  him  to  J^ve  the  only  son  of  bis  king, 
and  was  not  disappointed.  Tbe  man  suore  to  bring  them  safe 
to  Bamborough,  and  fulfilled  his  promise.' 

Warwick  meanwhile  had  raised  the  siege  of  Norham,  and 
driven  the  Scots  across  the  Tweed,  while  the  English  exiles 
took  refuge  in  Bamborough  and  Alnwick.  A  fortnight  later 
the  queen  look  her  son  and  sailed  off  to  Flanders,  under  the 
escort  of  De  Brezd  and  the  Duke  of  Exeter.     She  left  her  bus- 
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'Theincideni  certainty  happened  ai  this  time  ard  nr> other;  the  chronicler 
ChaHtrllain,  who  had  the  wbole  itory  from  rhe  queen's  own  mouTh,  within  a  lew 
moiLths  arccr  her  flight  from  Bamborough,  d«cribei  it  oa  having  happened  After 
"cc&lc  honleuH:  retraJte,  que  lircnt  Ica  EtcolAdcvant  Rcl/'  and  "^  la  derniire 
moleiu^e  d^orfilure  ou  die  fuL  prisse  et  suuie,  avcc  lea  tfc&oiH  Icsquds  cLtidcU 
aller  flauvtf  en  lUoane"  (iv.,  278).  Thi>  daiing  shows  ihai  it  cannot  he  idenii- 
hed  with  the  et[>ry  in  GregOiy,  p-  ^09,  iu  Sir  Jamca  Ramt^ay  (li.,  136)  holdfl^ 
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band,  whom  she  was  never  tt>  ace  agairij  safe  m  Bamborough, 
proposing  to  return  in  the  next  sprir^  with  reinforcements  from 
France  sufficient  to  restore  his  cause.  But  her  ex  pedal  ions 
were  deceived;  in  her  ab^eTicc  the  war  in  Northumberland 
came  to  an  end.  After  her  departure  the  Scottish  govern- 
ment at  last  consented  to  a  truce,  and  agreed  to  refrain  from 
further  support  of  the  Lancastrian  exiles;  Angus,  the  fighting 
man  of  the  war  party,  was  now  dead,  and  Bishop  Kennedy, 
his  colleague,  after  keeping  Henry  Vl.  at  St  Andrews  for 
some  months  was  constrained  to  turn  him  adrift  The  un- 
fortunate king  moved  down  into  Northumbcrlandj  wher^  he 
joined  the  remnants  of  his  party,  who  still  held  Alnwick,  Bam- 
borough^  and  Eunstanburgh. 

fn  the  next  spring  occurred  the  last  desperate  rally  of  the 
Lancastrian  party.  It  began  with  the  wholly  unexpected  re- 
volt of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who,  though  he  had  been  loaded 
with  gifts  and  caresses  by  King  Ldward,^  had  slept  in  his 
chamber  and  served  as  captain  of  his  guard,  broke  away  at 
the  new  year  and  fled  to  Alnwick  with  a  small  following. 
Whether  it  was  that  his  position  had  been  rendered  unbear- 
able by  the  taunts  of  the  Yorkists  about  the  king's  person,  or 
that  his  conscience  had  been  pricking  him.  he  certainly  deserted 
the  winning  cause  at  the  eleventh  hour.  Soon  after  Jasper  of 
Pembroke  made  a  final  artempt  to  stir  up  North  Wales,  and  a 
rising  took  place  In  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  in  which  10,000 
men  are  said  to  liave  been  for  a  moment  in  the  field.  More- 
over, the  Northumbrian  rebels  surprised  Norham,  and  pushed 
a  detachment  into  Yorkshire,  which  seized  the  castie  of  SkJp- 
ton-in-C  raven. 

These  outbreaks  called  the  indefatigable  Warwick  and 
Montagu  once  more  into  the  field.  In  March  the  earl  act  out 
for  a  third  time  to  pacify  the  north.  The  Cheshire  rebellion 
collapsed  at  his  approach^  and  he  then  pushed  on  to  the  border 
to  ne^tiate  a  permanent  peace  with  the  Scots.  Meanwhile 
his  brother  brought  the  Lancastrians  to  an  open  battle  at 
Hedgdcy  Moor,  near  Woolcr.  on  April  25,  1464.  Headed  by 
Roos  and  Hungcrford,  Tailboys  Lord  of  Kyme,  and  Sir  Ralph 
Percy,  they  set  upon  him,  but  were  beaten  off  with  loss,  Percy 

■  See  £]<f /.  Hitt.  Rdvirw,  vkI.,  ^ao  (rgofl). 
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being  slain,  Tliree  weeks  later  they  had  collected  Iheir  last  CHAP, 
levies,  and  Somerset  had  assumed  cammand.  On  May  15  they  """■ 
were  arrayed  on  the  Lirncls,  three  miles  from  Hexham»  and 
challenged  Montagu  to  another  fight.  But  when  he  closed  with 
them,  and  they  saw  his  superior  numbers,  all  melted  away  from 
Somerset'-s  banner,  save  joo  lances.  Those  who  stO|:>ped  to 
fight  were  surrounded  by  the  Yorkists,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  leaders  were  captured,  Montagu  celebrated  his  victory 
by  the  most  bloody  series  of  executions  that  had  taken  place 
during  the  whole  war  Somerset  was  behead<?d  on  the  fields 
along  witb  Sit  Rdmund  Fitzhugh,  Two  days  later  the  Lords 
Roos  and  Hungerfoixl  and  Sir  Thomas  Findcm  were  executed 
at  Newcastle,  tiir  William  Tailboys  and  Sir  Philip  Went\^'orth 
followed  them  to  the  block  a  little  later.  Finally  Montagu  con- 
ducted to  York  Sir  Thomas  Husseyand  thirteen  more  captives, 
who  were  brought  before  the  king,  tried  by  the  constable,  Ti]3- 
toft  Earl  of  Worcester,  and  beheaded  m  a  batch, 

Edward  created  Montagu  Karl  of  Northumberland  as  a 
njward  for  his  ^ood  service  at  Hedgeley  and  Hexham,  and 
sent  him  back  to  the  front  once  more  Co  finish  the  campaign, 
lingering  himself  in  Yorkshire,  When  the  besieger*i  ^ippeared 
before  Alnwick  on  June  23  the  garrison  surrendered  at  once: 
Dunstanburgh  and  Norham  followed  Che  example  of  Alnwick. 
Only  BamboTough  held  out;  Sir  Ralph  Cirey,  the  governor, 
knew  that  his  treacber>'  in  betraj'ing  the  castle  would  never  be 
pardoned,  and  gave  a  rough  refusal  to  the  herald  who  summoned 
him.  But  the  Yorkists  had  brought  up  tlie  king's  biLttering  train 
of  great  guns,  and  the  ancient  walb  of  Bamborough  began  to 
crumble  before  their  fire,  "so  that  the  stones  flew  into  the  sea '\ 
A  breach  was  made,  and  the  place  was  stormed  about  July  la 
Grey  was  severely  wounded^  but  unhappily  survived  long  enough 
to  be  sent  to  the  k  ing,  and  to  be  tried  at  Doncaster  by  the  mer- 
ciless Earl  of  Worcester.  He  was  beheaded  on  July  r  g^and  his 
head  sent  to  be  set  up  over  the  gate  of  London  bridge.' 
Though  King  Henry  had  still  to  be  captured,  the  first  act 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  wa.^^  now  at  an  end.  With  the  fall 
of  Bamborough  the  Lancastrian  resistance  in  tlie  north  was 

'  For  inlerHBhng  delaiin  of  nrey's  defence.  Ihe  homhiTdment,  and  Iht  irLal 
(tl  Donc^ter,  Bee  itie  nanative  in  the  Hcialdt'  College,  printed  in  QhroHttUt  of 
tin  WhiU  Roif,  pp.  Ixvim.-i3(. 
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extinguished.  Already,  before  it  was  stormed,  the  Sects  had 
signed  a  permanent  peace  on  June  i,  1464,  and  there  was  no 
longer  a  refuge  and  a  base  of  operations  for  the  exiled  fol- 
lowers of  Margaret  beyond  the  Tweed.  AIJ  fled  over-seas 
save  Jasper  of  Pembroke,  who  wandered  for  some  time  in 
Wale*i,  ''going  from  county  tn  county,  nowhere  finding  ssdety, 
comfort  or  support^'.  King  Edward  was  triumphant;  it  only 
remained  to  be  seen  how  he  would  face  the  problems  of  peace, 
now  that,  thanks  to  the  Nevilles,  he  had  done  with  the  probleais 
of  war. 


NOTE 

ON  THE  SARL  OF  WARWTCK^S  MOVEMENTS  IN  THE  SUMMER 

OF  1464. 

11  has  been  generally  sU[iposed  that  ir  was  Wiirwlek  who  took 
Alnwick  and  Bamboroiigh  in  June  and  July,  ^464-  This  is  stated  by 
several  chronicliiS  as  well  as  by  the  interesting  document  in  the 
Heralds'  College  quoted  on  the  preceding  page.  II  would  appear, 
however,  that  he  had  leO  the  north  afier  Hexham,  had  reached 
London  by  June  14,  and  was  over-seas  on  an  embassy  to  Burgundy 
in  July.  These  facls  are  proved  by  a  document  {King's  Jiem^m- 
Arancrri  Aicaunfs.  Bundle  324,  No,  ai)  in  the  Record  OElice,  which 
will  be  printed  in  the  English  Historical  Review  for  October,  1906, 
by  Miss  Cora  Scofieldn  giving  Warwick's  itinerary  and  expenses 
"anno  quarto/'  June  [4  to  August  4-  I  am  indebted  for  tbis  infor- 
madon  10  the  Kdilor  of  the  Review. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 


EDWARD  IV.  AND  THE  EARL  OF  WARWICK. 


The  northern  war  of  which  wc  have  b«;n  reading  had  been  a 
purely  local  afTain  Since  Towton  the  greater  part  of  England 
had  been  enjoying  what  passed  for  peaee  and  quiet  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  While  Warwiclt  and  Montagu  were  sub- 
duing and  re-subduing  the  Narthumbrian  caslles^  Edward  IV, 
had  reigned  as  undisputed  master  for  three  years  in  the  south. 
He  was  now  a  grown  man,  no  lon^^er  the  mere  lad  of  nineteen 
whom  Wanvick  had  placed  upon  the  throne  in  1461.  The  long 
absences  of  the  king-maker  had  given  the  king  leisure  to  de- 
velop upon  his  own  lines.  Fn  everything  save  the  highest 
affairs  of  state  he  now  felt  himself  independent  of  his  cousin. 
Jn  the  arts  of  popularity  he  even  surpassed  the  earl,  though  their 
methods  were  different:  Warwick  depended  on  fluent  oratorVj 
high  protestations  of  patriottHmj  and  a  liberality  that  bordered 
on  excess;  the  king's  stock-in-trade  was  a  handsome  person, 
high  spirits»and  a  pleasant  familiarity  of  manner,  Edward  had 
already  gathered  around  himself  a  host  of  personal  followers 
who  did  not  owe  their  rise  to  the  patronage  of  the  Nevilles.  In 
minor  matters  they  did  his  work  and  provided  for  his  amuse- 
ment, and  he  had  di«:overed  that  his  ideas  both  on  work  and 
on  play  were  very  different  from  those  of  Warwick.  If  Edward 
had  been  less  indolent  and  easy-going,  friction  between  him  and 
his  cousin  must  have  begun  much  earlier.  But  while  the  Lan- 
castrians were  still  unsubdued,  he  allowed  the  earl  to  have  his 
own  way  in  a)l  political  matters,  and  amused  himself  as  he 
pleased.  Though  before  and  after  this  time  he  proved  himself 
an  excellent  soldier*  he  never  once  went  to  the  front  in  the 
years  1462-4,  always  lir^ering  at  York  or  Durhajii  ^vhen  the 
war  was  afoot  in  Northumberland,  Since  he  was  cursed  neither 
with  a  want  of  capacity  nor  a  want  of  courage,  it  must  have  been 
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CHAP,   mere  preference  for  pleasuTe  rather  than  hard  work  that  kept^| 
^^"-   him  back.  I 

The  purely  domestic  aFfairs  of  the  south  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  troublesome,  though  tlicrc  was  the  same  normal  amount 
of  local  feuds  and  riots,  highway  robbery,  and  abduction,  which 
had  prevailed  in  the  days  of  Henry  VL,  though  it  tended  ta  ^| 
decrease  when  the  chaos  of  1461   was  ended.      If  the   Paslon  ^^ 
Letters  show  us  much  lawlessness,  even  In  such  a  rich    and 
settled  county  as  Noi-folk,  wc  may  guess  that  I  Terefordsliire 
and  Cornwall  were  not  comfortable  domiciles  for  a  person  of, 
quiet  tastes.    But  Edward  could  give  justice  even  when  a  small 
man  was  embroiled  with  a  great  man,  and  the  central  authority 
floes  not  seem  to  have  been  in  the  same  state  of  collapse  that 
had  bccti  seen  in  the  later  years  of  Henry  VI. 

As  to  parliamentary  affairs,  the  early  yearsof  King  EdwaH 
demand  little  notice  after  the  ses.sion  of  1461  and  its  sweeping 
bills  of  attainder.     The  most  striking  feature  of  the  time  is  the 
moderation  of  the  king":^  demands  fur  moneyj  while  he  still  had 
a  considerable  civil   war   upon  his  hands.     The  parliament  of 
1461  made  no  grants;  in  146^  the  houses  assembled  in   May 
only  to  be  dissolved  Immediately.     In  1465  there  was  at  last  a 
vote  of  supply;  In  June  the  Commons  gave  the  king  an  aid  of 
^37,000  for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  of  which  ^6,000  w;is  after- 
wards remitted.     There  was  no  more  moziey  asked  or  given  xn 
1464,  but  in  January.  J465.  the  Commons  voted  the  king  tonna^ 
and  poundage  and  the  usual  subsidy  on  wool  for  the  term  of  Kis 
natural  life;  hitherto  he  had  been  receiving  them  under  the  old 
grants  made  to  Henry  VT,,  a  somewhat  illc^ical  and  undignified 
proceeding  on  the  part   of  a  legitimist   king.      Altogether  the 
nation  got  off  with  very  little  taxation  between  1461  ard  1465, 
The  king,  as  it  would  seem*  was  living*  if  not  "of  bis  own,"  at 
least  on  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  attainted  Lancastrians, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  enormous  amounts  which  he 
must  have  received  from  this  source  in  the  accounts  af  his 
exchequer.^ 

Foreign  policy  meanwhile  was  a  simple  business ;  Louis  of 
France  having  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  Lancastrians,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  acquiring  Calais,  the  only  course  open  to  the  Eng- 
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lish  government  was  to  seek  the  alliance  of  Burgundy,  Duke 
Philip  was  old  and  unenterprising,  but  he  saw  that  it  was  not  to 
his  interest  that  Louis  should  recover  Calais,  or  obtain  control 
over  Rngland  by  replacing  Henry  VT.  upon  the  throne.  It  was, 
as  we  have  already  "^een,  owing  to  his  interference  that  De 
Br^ic's  expedition  was  cut  down  in  numbers,  and  that  the 
schemes  against  Calais  never  came  to  maturity.  A  >'ear  later 
Margaret  in  her  flight  from  Bamborough  came  ashore  in  Flan- 
ders ;  Philip  was  chivalrous  enough  not  to  detain  the  distressed 
queen  ;  he  would  not,  however,  listen  to  her  pleadings  and  politely 
escorted  her  nut  of  his  dominions,  after  making  her  a  gift  of 
ZyOOO  gold  crowns,^  By  this  time  the  King  of  France  had 
realised  that  the  cause  of  l^ncaster  was  desperate,  and  that  no 
profit  could  be  got  out  of  the  alliance  to  which  he  had  com- 
mitted himself  in  1462,  On  October  8,  '464,  his  envoys  signed 
a  year's  truce  with  England,  the  chancellor,  Geoige  Neville,  hav- 
ing come  over  to  Hcsdin  for  the  purpose.  It  was  now  Louis's 
object  to  bid  against  Burgundy  for  the  favour  of  Warwick  and 
King  Edward,  and  he  wat  eager  to  demon*itrate  that  his  friend- 
ship would  be  more  profitable  to  the  Yorkist  dynasty'  than  that 
of  Duke  Philip.  The  most  important  personage  in  England  wii-s 
at  one  witli  him  in  this  view ;  Warwick  diought  that  the  best 
policy  for  England  was  to  conclude  a  permanent  peace  with 
France,  and  to  make  sure  that  the  Lancastrians  should  never 
again  be  succoured  from  across  the  Channel. 

Tt  is  possible  that  the  earl's  views  were  also  influenced  by 
commercial  considerations  ;  the  restoration  of  the  long-suapcndcd 
trade  with  France  could  not  fail  to  benefit  the  English  mercan- 
tile classes,  whose  support  he  was  anxious  to  retain.  He  thought 
that  ic  was  possible  to  be  friendly  with  France,  yet  not  to  break 
with  Bui^undy.  But  if  it  was  necessary  to  choose  between  the 
two,  he  held  that  Louis  would  be  ihe  more  useful  ally.  When 
the  civil  wars  had  at  last  come  to  an  end.  he  offered  to  go  to 
France  in  person  to  conduct  the  negotiation.  It  waa  his  aim 
10  clinch  them  by  a  marriage  treaty ;  King  Edward  was  now 
in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  "and  men  marvelled  that  he  abode 
so  long  without  a  wife,  and  feared  that  he  wa5  not  over  cha.'^te 
of  his  living  "J     He  had  shown  no  eagerness  to  close  with  sug- 
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gestions  made  in  1462  and  1463  that  he  should  wed  the  young 
Queen -dovvager  of  Scotland,  Mary  of  Guelders,  or  Isabella  of 
Caslilc,  sister  of  the  reigning  Spanish  king.  But  now  much 
stronger  pressure  was  put  upon  him  ;  Warwick  used  aU  his  in- 
fluence to  induce  him  to  sue  for  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Bona 
of  Savoy,  sister  of  the  Queen  of  France.  Her  name  had  be«n 
suggested  by  Louis  hiuisclf,  who  had  no  marriageable  daughter 
nrsister  of  hisown  to  offer.  But  when  hard  pressed  by  Warwick 
to  assent  to  the  match,  at  a  meeting  of  the  privy  council  held  at 
Reading  just  before  Michaelmas,  Edward  discomfited  his  coun- 
cillors by  a  startling  announcement  He  declared  to  them  that 
he  was  already  married.  On  the  preceding  May  i  he  had 
secretly  espoused  the  I^dy  Elizabeth  Grey,  widow  of  John 
Grey.  Lord  Ferrers  of  Groby,  a  Lanca^rian  who  had  fallen  at 
the  second  battle  of  St.  Albans. 

This  marriage  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  undesirable. 
The  Lady  Grey  was  five  years  older  than  the  king,  and  was  the 
mother  of  children  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age.  Her  ante- 
cedents were  wholly  Lancastriann  llcr  father,  the  Lord  Rivers 
who  had  been  captured  at  Sandwich  by  Warwick's  men  in 
1460,  was  "a  made  lord»  who  had  won  his  fortune  hy  his  mar- 
riage ".  A  mere  country  knight  by  birth,  Sir  Richard  Wood- 
ville  had  been  steward  to  John  Duke  of  Bedford.  When 
his  master  died^  he  found  favour  in  the  ejes  of  the  young 
widowed  duchess,  jacquette  of  Luxemburg,  and  became  her 
second  husband.  She  was  considered  to  have  married  far 
beneath  her,  and  fined  £1,000  by  the  council  But  Henry  VI., 
when  he  came  of  age,  took  Woodville  into  favour  and  raised 
him  to  the  pecTE^e.  As  was  natural  the  newly-created  I-ord 
Rivers  started  as  a  strong  Lancastrian  :  his  eldest  son  married 
the  heiress  of  Warwick's  old  enemy.  Lord  Scales,  his  eldest 
daughter  wedded  an  equally  sound  adherent  of  King  Henr^'^ 
the  Lord  Ferrers.  Fortunately  for  himself  Rivers  was  in  bonds 
when  Northampton  and  Towton  were  fought.  A  spell  of  cap- 
tivity  sufficed  to  shake  his  loyalty:  he  did  homage  to  Kir^ 
Edward,  and  emerged  from  his  prison  a  Vorkist.  The  king,  as 
a  chronicler  phrases  it»  '*  being  a  lusty  prince,  attempted  the 
stability  and  constant  modesty  of  divers  ladies  and  gentlewomen, 
but  he  could  not  perceive  none  of  such  constant  womanhood, 
wisdom  and  beauty  as  was  Dame  Elizabeth  Grey".'     He  had 
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made  hot  love  to  her,  but  she  was  clever  ard  cautious,  kept  her  CHAP. 
head,  and  would  hear  of  nothing  save  lawful  mairiage.  After  a  ^^"^- 
momctils  hesitation  the  3'oung  king  resolved  that  he  could  not 
live  without  her.  While  on  his  way  with  his  army  to  York 
during  the  spring  of  14S4,  he  secretly  withdrew  with  a  few  com- 
panions 10  Grafton  in  Northamptonshire,  where  Elizabeth  was 
residing^  and  tlicrc  wedded  her  in  the  presence  of  her  mother,  the 
duchess,  and  three  other  persons  only^  The  secret  had  been 
kept  for  five  months,  and  was  only  disclosed  when  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  king  to  avoid  the  French  marriage  in  any  other 
fashion. 

The  lords  of  the  council  were  no  less  astounded  than  veved 
by  this  sudden  revelation,  Warwick  in  particular  was  indignant 
that  he  should  have  been  suffered  to  commit  himself  so  deeply 
to  the  French  king,  when  his  scheme  was  futile  from  the  first. 
He  had  now  to  explain  to  Louis  that  he  had  been  duped,  and 
excluded  from  his  master*s  confidence.  Nevertheless  be  swal- 
lowed his  wrath,  bowed  to  necessity,  and  on  September  29  joined 
with  the  yoting  Duke  of  Clarence  in  conducting  Dame  Elizabeth 
to  her  chair  of  state,  when  she  was  publicly  enthroned  as  quccti 
in  Reading  Abbey.  He  imagined  that  the  king's  freak  did  not 
necessarily  implj'  a  breach  with  the  house  of  Neville,  all  tlie 
more  so  that  Edward  had  chosen  this  moment  to  promote  his 
brother  the  chancellor  to  the  vacant  Archbishopric  of  YorkJ 
A  month  later  the  royal  favour  was  again  displayed,  when 
Warwick  was  sent  as  his  master's  representative  to  prorc^ue 
a  parliament  which  had  been  summoned  to  meet  on  Novem- 
ber 4_ 

Ncvcrlhelesi  the  day  on  which  the  king's  marriage  was 
avouched  was  the  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  relations 
of  Edward  and  the  earl.  From  that  time  onward  Warwick 
ceased  to  have  complete  confidence  in  the  king,  and  the  king 
began  to  take  occajiions  of  showing  that  he  was  not  wholly  de- 
pendent on  Warwick.  The  first  method  which  he  adopted 
was  to  shower  benefits  on  the  relatives  of  his  wife.  The  Wood- 
villeswere  a  prolific  race;  the  queen  had  five  brothers*  seven 
sisters,  and  two  sons,  and  for  the  next  two  years  the  royal 
influence  was  exercised  for  the  advancement  of  well-nigh  every 
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V         CHAP,  one  of  them.     Her  eldest  brother  Anthony  was  already  a  peer, 
■  xvni,    j^  right  of  his  wife,  the  heiress  of  Lord  Scales;    her  second 

^^^  brother  Lionel  was  destined  for  the  Church.     But  the  rest  of 

^^H  her  relaticn^  were  Frfe  lo  marij',  and   inaTriL-d   they  were  with 

^^H  small  delay  Ifj  the  greatest   matches  [n  Kngland.      Only  a  few 

^^H  days  after  the  ceremonies  at  Reading,  her  eldest  sister,  Margaret, 

^^H  was  wedded  to  Thomas  Lord  Maltravers,  the  heir  of  the  l-^arl 

^^H  of  Arundel.     In  Januaryj  1465,  her  fourth  brother^  John  Wood- 

^^H  ville,  manicd  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Norfolk.     This  was  a 

^^^1  public   ^^caiidal  —  f/iaritagiurii   diaifeliatm^    exclaims    an    indig- 

^^H  iiaiit  chronicler  '^for  the  lady  was  old  enough  to  be  the  grand- 

^^H  mother  of  the  sordid  young  man,  and  apparently  consented  to 

^^H  take  him  mainly  in  order  to  disoblige   her  relations.       Next 

^^H  year  no  leas  than  three  Wnodville  brides  were  married  aJmost 

^^^B  simiillaiieuusly   to  the  sons  of  great  peers— Aime  to  William 

^^H  Lord  Bourchicr,  heir  of  the  Karl  of  Hssex ;  Eleanor  to  Anthony 

^^H  Grey,  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Kent ;  -  Catherine,  most  highly  exalted 

^^H  of  all,  to  the  young  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  grandson  of  the 

^^H  faithful  Lancastrian  who  fell  at  Northampton.      This  last  match 

^^^  is  said  to  have  caused  special  displeasure  to  Warwick."     Two 

W  more  marriages  in  1465-66  still  remain  to  be  chronidcd.      The 

queen's  fourth  sister  Jacquette,  named  after  her  mother,  vras 
wedded  to  Lord  Strange  of  Knockyn^  and  Mary  WoodviUe 
to  William  Herbert,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  fferbert,  the  king's 
most  intimate  personal  friend.  Thus  there  was  built  up  a  com- 
pact family  group  of  peers  all  allied  to  the  queen,  and  owing 
nothing  to  the  Nevilles.  Clearly  it  was  nol  inordinate  affection 
for  his  wifci  but  deliberate  policy,  which  induced  the  king  to 
cany  out  this  long  series  of  marriages. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Warwick  was  still  to  all  appearance 
the  most  tnxsted  servant  of  tlie  crown.  During  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1465  he  was  employed  on  a  bng  mission  to  France 
and  Bur^ndy.    With  tlic  old  Duke  f  hihp  the  relations  of  the 

L house  of  York  had  always  been  friendly;  but  hi;^  health  was 
failing,  and  at  any  moment  he  might  be  succeeded  by  his  son 
Wc 
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'  William  of  Wocctnlcr,  p.  B3.    Shcwaiovci  acvenly;  he  iwcnCy-ooe. 

^  Not  William  Neville,  Harl  cf  Kent,  who  died  in  14G3)  but  the  Lord  Grey 
of  Ruthyn,  pFommed  in  i^ts  \g  ih?  oame  liile.  The  ChriKiiui  name  of  thitt 
Woodville  iiBlef  IS  not  fjUite  certain. 

^William  of  Woiceater,  p.  S3,  ''ad  tocretam  dJEpUccntiun  G«initi» 
Wanciwid". 
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Charles  of  Charolais,  who  generally  took  a  different  line  from  CHAP. 
his  father-  At  this  particular  moment  Charles  had  joined  him- 
self  to  the  "League  of  the  Public  Weai,"  which  included  not  only 
the  Dukes  of  Berry,  Brittany,  and  Bourbon,  but  Queen  Mar- 
garet's father  Renc^  nf  Provence  and  her  brother  John  Duke  of 
Calabria.  Intent  on  humbling  King  Louis,  he  would  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  Warwick,  who  passed  as  the  partisan  of  France. 
Far  other  was  the  conduct  of  Louis:  desirous  of  keeping 
Edward  IV.  out  of  the  *' League  of  the  Public  Weal"  he  con- 
ceded everything  that  Warwick  asked  ;  he  consented  to  renew 
the  existing  Iruce  with  England  for  eighte<^n  months,  to  enter 
into  no  treaties  with  Queen  Margaret,  and  to  expel  all  Lancas- 
trian exiles  from  France,  In  return  the  earl  covenanted  that 
Charoiais,  Berry^  ^"^  Brittany  should  receive  no  aid  from 
beyond  the  Channel. 

Laic  in  July  Warwick  returned  to  Englandj  just  in  time  to 
hcaj  of  a  new  stroke  of  fortune  that  had  befallen  his  master. 
Henry  VI.  had  been  captured  in  Lancashire,  Fver  aince  the 
peace  with  Scotland,  which  denied  him  a  refuge  beyond  the 
Tweed,  the  unhappy  e>c-king  had  been  wandering  in  an  armless 
way  from  one  I^nca.'itrian  household  to  another,  disguised  and 
accompanied  only  by  two  chatilains.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
he  was  betrayed  by  one  of  hia  entertainers,  John  Talbot  of 
Basshall,  and  apprehended  by  Sir  James  Harrington,  who  sent 
him  to  London.  Warwick  was  detailed  to  meet  the  prisoner 
at  Islington,  and  led  him  through  the  city.  After  having  been 
paraded  along  Chcapsidc  and  Comhill  he  was  placed  in  the 
Tower,  where  lie  was  kept  in  custody  for  live  years.  Though 
suffering  occasionally  from  the  rudeneiis  of  his  jailers,  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  treated  with  cruelty.  Indeed  persons 
of  all  sorts  were  permitted  to  visit  him  freely,  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee that  he  was  safe  from  any  gross  ill-us^e. 

The  last  occasion  on  which  Warwick  appeared  in  full  favour 
with  the  king  was  at  the  baptism  of  Edward's  eldest  child,  Eliza- 
beth, in  February^  1466,  when  he  was  asked  to  act  as  godfather. 
A  few  weeks  later  began  the  first  open  s^s  of  a  breach;  in 
March  the  king  appointed  Lord  Kivers,  the  queen's  fatlier,  trea- 
surer of  England,  removing  Warwick's  uncle  by  marriage,  Lord 
Mountjoy,  and  in  May  created  Rivera  an  earl.  Warwick's  dis- 
pleasure, though  not  openly  expressed,  was  noted  by  keen  ob- 
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CHAP-  servers-  But  the  friction  grew  worse  when  in  October  the  queen 
interfered  in  a  marriage  which  had  been  settled  between  War- 
wick's nephew,  George  XcvHle,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, and  the  Lady  Anne  Holland,  only  child  of  the  cjKiIcd 
Duke  of  Exeter,  and  heiress  to  such  of  his  lands  and  titles  as 
the  king  might  think  fit  to  leslore.  Elizabeth  gave  the  child's 
mother  4,000  marks  tu  break  off  the  betrothal,  and  wedded 
her  tc  Thomas  Grey,  her  own  eldest  son  by  her  first  husband. 
The  whole  Neville  family  was  incensed  at  seeing  the  heiress 
carried  away  from  them,  and  taken  into  the  Woodvillc  con- 
nection. 

Nor  was  this  all:  Warwick  also  had  marriage  schemes  on 
foot ;  his  daughter  Isabella  was  now  fifteen  years  of  age  ;  it  was 
high  time  that  her  father  should  find  her  a  spouse.      He  might 
naturally  look  high  for  her  mate  ;  there  were,  since  Buckingham 
had  been  wedded  to  Catherine  Woodvillc^  only  two  dukes  jo 
England  who  were  free — the  king's  brothers,  Clarence  and  G  lou- 
cesler.     The  latter  was  a  mere  lad  of  fourteen,  bul  Clarence  was 
four  years  older,     Tt  is  probable  that  the  carl  had  long  had  the 
match  in  his  mind  ;  he  certainly  opened  his  proposals  to  Duke 
George  in  the  autumn  of  1466.     The  young  man  was  willing: 
even  a  royal  prince  might  be  satisfied  with  the  splendid  prospect 
of  obtaining  half  of  the  lands  of  Montagu,  Neville,  and  Beau- 
champ.     The  young  pair  were  cousins,  so  that  a  papal  dispfm- 
satk^n   would   be  required,  but  that  could  easily  be  obtained. 
When,  however,  the  rumour  of  the  negotiations  came  to  King 
Edwards  ears  he  showed  extreme  reluctance  to  see  the  match 
completed.     He  cross-questioned  his  brother,  who  prevaricated 
shamelessly,  and  informed  liim  that  he  did  not  approve  of  the 
scheme.     For  the  picsenl  there  was  no  more  talk  of  it,  but 
Warwick  and  Clarence  were  not  prepared  to  let  it  drop  ;   they 
remained  in  close  alliance,  and  the  king — as  we  shall  see — 
showed  in  the  next  year  that  he  included  his  brother  in  the 
disfavour  with   which  he  now  regarded   the  Nevilles. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  1457  that  the  final  rupture  between 
the  king  and  the  earl  took  place.  Its  ostensible  cause  was  a 
difference  of  opmion  on  high  matters  of  foreign  poiic>' ;  Charles 
of  Charolais,  though  the  **  League  of  the  Public  Weal "  was  now 
a  thing  of  the  past,  was  still  engaged  in  his  struggle  with  King 
I^uis,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  acted  un- 
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wisely  in  rejecting  an  alliance  with  England  in  1466,  He 
reopened  negotiations  with  the  Yorkist  government,  and  made 
his  application  not  to  Wanvick  but  to  King  Edward  himself. 
Havmg  lately  lost  his  wife,  Isabella  of  Bourbon,  he  ivas  free  to 
contract  another  marriage,  and  offered  his  hand  to  the  I-ady 
Mai^arct,  the  youngest  and  only  unmarried  sister  of  the  king. 
Edward  welcomed  the  proposal ;  but  he  was  at  first  constrained 
to  dissemble,  for  Warwick  and  all  his  party  in  the  council  con- 
tinued to  urge  the  superior  advantages  of  the  French  alliance. 
Hut  it  could  not  be  denied  thai  there  were  great  mercantile 
and  other  benefits  to  be  derived  from  an  understanding  with 
Burgundy,  and  that  such  an  understanding  did  not  necessarily 
involve  a  breach  with  King  Louis.  Warwick,  though  most  un- 
willing, was  sent  over  to  St.  Omer  in  October,  1466,  authorised 
to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  with  Oiarles  and  to  discuss 
the  marriage.  It  is  said  that  he  made  no  genuine  endeavour 
to  carry  out  the  latter  part  of  his  Instructions^  being  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  scheme.  No  definite  agreement  was  reached, 
though  both  Edward  and  Charles  were  anxious  to  carry  the 
affair  to  a  ecniclLision.  At  last  they  resolved  to  do  so  over 
Warwick's  head,  and  in  spite  of  his  wiles. 

The  method  adopted  shows  the  terror  which  the  earl  still 
inspired  in  his  master's  breast.  In  May,  1467,  Edward  feigned 
to  be  convinced  by  the  earl's  arguments  that  the  French  alliance 
was  the  more  profitable  for  England ;  Warwick  was  sent  over- 
seas to  visit  King  Louis,  and  authorised  lo  discn^s  a  permanent 
treaty  o^  peace  and  amity,  as  also  to  make  arrangements  for 
free  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries.  The 
embassy,  however,  was  devised  merely  to  get  him  out  of  the 
country  ;  he  was  hardly  gone  before  there  appeared  in  London 
Antony  the  Bastard  of  Burgundy,  the  half-brother  of  Charles. 
Ostensibly  he  came  to  joust  with  the  queens  brother,  Lord 
Scales,  really  he  was  entrusted  with  powers  to  conclude  the 
marriage  treaty.  While  Warwick  was  being  received  in  state 
at  Rouen,  and  concluding  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  King 
Louisj  all  his  work  was  being  undone  behind  his  back-  After  a 
stay  of  twelve  days  in  Normandy  he  returned,  bringing  with 
him  a  French  embassy,  headed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne, 
and  the  Bastard  of  Bourbonj  Admiral  of  France.  These  envoys 
were  authori^  to  enter   into  a  definitive  treaty  with   King 
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Edward  on  Warwick's  terms,  and  to  offer  him  in  addition  a 
pension  of  4,000  marks  a  year. 

Landing  in    England  on    the  last  day  of  June,    the  earl 
received    most   untoward   news.     The  king  had    received  the 
BastaixJ  of  Burgundy  and  settled  with  him  the  aiTangemcnts 
for  the  raarriagie  of  the  Princess  Margaret  with  the  Count  of 
Charolais.     But  this  was  not  all :  on  June  S  Edward  had  pub- 
licly notified  his  revolt  against  the  tutelage  of  the  Nevilles,  by 
dismissing  his  chanccUor,  Gcoi^c  Neville,  Archbisliop  of  York, 
and  giving  the  great  seal  to  Bishop  StiUingCon  of  Bath  and 
Welis.     Despite  of  Chis^  Warwick  dischai^ed  his  duty  by  pre- 
senting the  French  ambassadors  to  his  master.     Hdward   re- 
ceived them,  li_4tened  in  an  abstracted  way  to  rhetr  compliments 
and  offers,  and  then  remarked  that  he  was  much  pressed  with 
business,  and  that  certain  lords  of  his  counclJ  would  give  them 
his  reply  in  due  time.     He  then  went  off  to  Windsor,  leaving 
the  envoys  much  abashed,  and  Warwick  in  a  towering   rage. 
As  he  conducted  them  back  to  thetr  lodgings,  the  earl    was 
indiscreet  enough  to  remark  to  the  Admiral  of  France  that 
there  were  now  none  but  trartors  alxjut  the  king.      After  waft- 
ing aix  weeks  in  vain  for  the  promised  communication  from  the 
council,  the  ambassadors  departed  to  Sandwich,  escorted  by 
Warwickn     After  he  had  sent  them  off  with  all  courtesy,  he 
retired  to  his  castle  of  Middleham,  and  there  abode  in  high 
dudgeon. 

Glad  of  his  absence.  Edward  published  in  September  the 
formal  news  of  the  betrothai  of  his  sister  to  Charles,  who  had 
now^  by  the  death  of  his  aged  father  in  June,  became  Duke  of 
Buigundy.  At  Christmas  the  kitig  summoned  Warwick  to 
court,  but  the  earl  replied  that  he  dared  not  come  while  such 
traitors  as  Lord  Rivers,  Lord  Scales,  and  I^ord  Herbert  were 
about  his  master's  person.  He  had  good  reason  to  fear  them, 
for  the}'  had  already  made  an  attempt  to  accuse  him  of  treason- 
able ploti^.  Lord  Herbert  sent  up  from  Wales  a  man  who  was 
caught  bearing  messages  of  Queen  Margaret  to  her  adherents, 
and  who  said  that  he  knew  that  Warwick  was  enlisted  in  her 
cause,  Edward,  however,  would  not  take  up  the  matter,  rightly 
judging  the  confession  to  be  a  desperate  effort  of  the  emissary 
to  save  his  own  neck  by  turning  king's  evidence. 

If,  however,  the  earl  was  not  intriguing  with  his  old  enemy 
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Mai^rct.  it  15  certain  that  he  waa  conferring;  with  all  hia 
own  kinsrnen  and  adherents  concerning  the  state  of  the  realm. 
Clarence  had  openly  committed  himself  to  his  cause^  and  they 
were  suing  in  common  at  Rome  for  a  dispensation  to  enable  the 
duke  to  wed  the  Lady  Isabel,  The  matter,  however,  was  de- 
layed by  the  efforts  of  the  king^s  agents  at  the  papal  court.  It 
would  seem  that  many  of  Warwick's  dependants,  with  or  without 
his  knowledge,  were  ready  to  raise  trouble  against  the  kinf^s 
new  favourites.  On  New  Year's  dny,  T468.  a  mob  devastated 
one  of  RivLTs's  estates  in  Kent,  and  it  was  said  that  in  Vork- 
fiWirc  300  archers  had  appeared  in  ann^  under  a  captain  named 
Robin^  demanding  leave  to  fall  upon  all  traitors,  and  had  only 
gone  home  because  the  great  earl  told  them  that  it  was  not 
yet  time  for  them  to  be  stirring/  This  pemature  apparition 
of  the  '^  Robin  of  Redesdale,"  who  was  to  be  so  notorious  in 
1469,  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  adherents  of  the  Nevilles  judged 
th^it  their  chief  intended  ere  long  to  take  up  the  part  that  the 
Lords  Appellant  had  played  in  1 387,  and  to  make  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  favourites. 

But  it  took  a  year  more  of  friction  to  turn  the  kfng-maker's 
discontent  into  open  treason.  In  January,  1468,  he  made  a 
last  attempt  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  with  his  ungrateful 
master ;  he  joined  the  court  at  Coventry,  and  was  there 
formally  reconciled  to  Lord  Rivers,  If  he  hoped  to  purchase 
by  such  a  sacrifice  a  restoration  to  his  old  mfluence  in  the  king's 
councils,  he  must  soon  have  been  disappointed.  The  Burgun- 
dian  marriage  went  on  .  the  contract  was  signed  in  February, 
and  the  ladj'  escorted  to  her  embarkation  at  Margate  by  War- 
wick himself  in  June.  But  he  had  hoped  at  lea=it  to  keep  the 
king  frohi  war  with  France;  he  knew  that  Louis  did  not  desire 
il,  and  thought  that  the  interests  of  England  were  besl  scrvcxl 
by  peace.  Edward,  however,  was  determined  to  emulate  i-fcriry 
v.,  and  thought,  like  thai  prince,  that  successful  war  abroad  was 
the  surest  way  to  make  men  forget  old  domestic  quarrels.  He 
announced  that  when  the  existing  tnice  with  King  Louis  ran 
out,  it  should  not  be  renewed,  and  that  he  should  invade  France 
in  company  with  his  Bui^undian  brother-in-law  and  the  Duke 

1  Thii  il  from  Uk  letter  of  Monipenny,  the  ScoCtinh  agent  ol  Lcuit  XI., 
to  his  master,  ITc  ^^y?  that  (his  Robin  rau  in  SuriiorkBhifG,  which  atrui^ 
word  Kcnii>  Lo  mean  SouLh  Yorkshire, 
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of  Brittany.  PaTliamcnt  was  summoned  on  May  f2,  1468,  to 
giant  him  the  necessary  suppUcs.  Hitherto  his  demands  an  the 
public  purse  had  been  so  moderate  that  he  might  well  count  on 
a  generous  Tesponse,  when  at  las!  he  made  his  appeal  to  the 
Commons.  Chancellor  Stillingtoo  harangued  the  houses  in  Uie 
nld  style  of  the  ministers  of  Edward  1 1  [.,  stating  that  it  \i'as  the 
purpose  of  the  king  *^  to  go  over  the  sea  into  France,  and  to 
subdue  his  great  rebel  and  adversary  Louis,  usurpant  king  of 
the  same,  and  to  recover  his  duchies  and  lordships  of  Normandy. 
Guienne,  and  other  ",  The  Commons,  apparently  with  some  en- 
thusiasm, voted  the  liberal  grant  of  two  tenths  and  two  fifteenths, 
and  were  then  dissolved  on  June  7. 

But  the  first  effect  of  the  declaration  of  war  on  Fj^ncc 
was  an  unexpected  one.  Louis  XI.,  driven  to  fight,  used  the 
weapons  at  which  he  xi-as  best,  the  subornation  of  treason  and 
revolt  among  his  enemy's  subjects.  He  allied  himself  once 
more  with  Queen  Margaret,  recalled  the  Lancastrian  exiles  to 
his  court,  and  set  to  work  to  open  communication  with  the 
relics  of  the  defeated  faction  in  England,  Jasper  Tudor  with 
a  small  body  of  mercenaries  was  put  ashore  in  Wales,  where  he 
stirred  up  considerable  CDinmotion  and  burnt  the  town  of  Den- 
bigh- T.ord  Herbert  beat  him  in  the  field,  hut  could  not  catch 
him,  nor  suppress  the  insurrection  that  he  had  started.  He 
captured,  however,  HaHech  Castle,  which  had  never  before 
yielded  to  the  Yorkists.  To  reward  him  for  this  exploit  the 
king  granted  him  the  earldom  of  Pembroke,  of  which  Jasper 
had  been  deprived  by  the  act  of  attainder  of  1461.  This  rising 
in  Wales  was  not  the  only  sign  of  Lancastrian  energy  in  1468 ;  a 
conspiracy  in  London  was  detected,  with  ramifications  all  over 
the  south.  There  was  a  great  trial  at  the  Guildhall  in' July,  at 
which  Sir  Thomas  Coke,  late  Mayor  of  London,  and  many  others 
were  tried  before  a  special  commission,  for  having  received  letters 
from  Queen  Margaret  and  made  her  promises.  Two  only  of 
the  accused  were  executed,  but  Coke  was  fired  £%,Ooo  for 
misprision  of  treason.  There  were  more  trials  and  executiocs 
in  the  autumn  ;  the  most  important  arrests  were  those  of  Sir 
Thomas  HungerfonJ  and  Sir  Henry  Courtenay,  heirs  to  the  for- 
felted  titles  and  honours  of  Hungerford  and  Devon,  who  were 
taken  in  the  west,  tried  at  Salisbury,  and  executed  in  January, 
J469.     John  de  Vere,  heir  to  the  earldom  of  Oxford,  narrowly 
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escaped   the  ?^ajne  fate,  but  was  pardoned.     These  plots  were    CHAP, 
supported  by  the  mustering  of  a  French   fleet  at   Harfleur,  in  ' 

which  il  was  vainly  reported  that  Queen  Margaret  herself  was 
ready  to  sail.  With  the  prospect  of  a  Lancastrian  rebellion  ready 
to  break  out  behind  him,  King  Edward  never  dared  to  visit 
France  to  assail  *' his  great  rebel  and  adversary/'  T.oms  XT.  All 
his  warlike  talk  had  no  grca^ter  result  than  the  equipment  of  a 
fleet  under  Lord  Scales  to  keep  the  Channel,  This  eldest  of 
the  WoodvilJes  was  an  incompetent  admiral  :  he  made  two  in- 
glorious cruises  in  the  Channel,  and  returned  without  having 
seen  an  enemy.  Meanwhile  the  whole  scheme  for  the  general 
assault  on  France  was  frustrated  by  the  weakness  and  folly  of 
Charles  of  Burgundy,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  bribed  into 
making  a  trgce  with  France  in  October,  thus  treEtcherously 
abandoning  his  allies^  and  sacrificing  a  good  opportunit)'  of 
crushing   Louis. 

Rdward  seem^i  to  have  been  so  engrossed  with  I^ncastrian 
plots  during  the  autumn  of  1468  and  the  spring  of  1469,  that 
he  had  little  attention  to  spare  for  a  much  more  dangerous 
conspiracy  that  was  brewing,  Warwick  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  an  insurrection,  and  had  enlisted  Clarence  in  all  his 
plans.  The  whole  Neville  house  was  oi^anised  for  a  rising  ; 
Fauconberg  was  dead.  Latimer  was  now  an  old  man,  but  their 
places  in  the  family  council  were  taken  by  their  sons,  Henry 
Neville,  heir  of  I-atimer.  and  Thomas  Neville,  the  "Bastard 
of  Fauconber^  '*  \  with  these  were  associated  Sir  John  Conyers 
of  Hornby,  husband  of  P'aucon berg's  daughter  Alice  ;  Lord  Fitz- 
hugh.  Warwick's  cousin,  and  Sir  John  Sutton,  who  had  married 
Henry  Neville's  sister.  The  ex-chancellor,  George  Archbishop 
of  York,  was  deep  in  the  plot ;  but  there  is  some  doubt  whether 
Warwick's  other  brother,  Montagu,  who  professed  loyalty  to  the 
king,  was  implicaled.  In  April.  [469,  Warwick  went  over  to 
Calais  with  his  wife  and  daughters ;  as  he  was  still  captain  of 
that  great  fortress  his  conduct  roused  no  surprise.  In  May 
he  paid  a  visit  to  the  new  Duche&s  of  Burgundy  at  St  Omer, 
apparently  with  the  object  of  blinding  both  her  and  his  master 
at  home  to  the  imminence  of  his  hostile  inteniinns.  It  was  at 
this  juncture  that  he  met  the  BurgundJan  chronicler  Wavrin, 
who  confesses  that  he  was  entirely  deceived  by  the  earl's  frank 
geniality,  and  never  suspected  what  he  had  in  hand. 
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In  June  the  earl  fired  his  train :  according  to  his  arrange- 
ments the  troubles  began  fn  Yorkshire,  The  whole  county 
was  bidden  to  rise  in  tbe  name  of  '"  Robin  nf  Redesdalc," 
a  nickname  which  seems  to  have  covered  the  personality  of 
Sir  John  ConyerSn'  Al  first  we  arc  told  that  the  rebels  were 
led  by  "  unnamed  gentlemen/'  but  soon  al]  the  Nevilles  in 
the  north  were  seen  at  the  head  of  their  tenants  under  Uie 
mysteTiou-s  Robin's  standard.  The  situation  was  much  com- 
plicated by  the  outburst  of  a  acparatc,  and  apparently  a  Laji> 
castrian,  rising  at  the  same  moment ;  it  was  headed  by  one 
Robert  Hilyard  who,  in  rivalry  with  the  other  leader,  called 
himself  '*  Robin  of  Holdemess  *'.  This  insurrection  had  as  its 
war  cry  the  restoration  of  the  attainted  Percies  to  their  old 
estates.  But  Montagu  put  down  HiTyard's  bands  in  the  name 
of  King  Edward^  and  slew  their  leader  at  York.  Whether  he 
acted  as  an  honest  adherent  of  the  kingj  or  whether  he  was 
merely  determined  that  his  ne^v  earldom  should  not  go  back 
to  the  Percies.  it  is  impossible  to  say.  At  any  rate  he  executed 
Robin  of  Holdemess  and  left  Robin  of  Redesdale  alone 

Karly  in  July  the  Yorkshire  insurgents  began  to  move 
southward,  having  just  published  a  manifesto  in  the  same  style 
as  that  which  the  Lords  Appellant  had  issued  against  Richard 
II,  h  stated  that  the  realm  was  out  of  governance,  that  the 
king  was  in  the  hands  of  corrupt  and  treacherous  favourites, 
that  his  revenues  were  being  wasted,  and  that  his  taxation  was 
intolerablet  a  most  unjust  charge  to  bring  against  a  sovereign 
who  had  asked  extraordinarily  little  from  his  parliamcntsL  Of 
course  it  was  added  that  the  king  had  excluded  from  his  counsels 
*' the  true  lords  of  his  blood,"  and  preferred  to  be  guided  by 
"  seductious  "  persons  such  as  Rivers,  Scale?,  and  Herbert,  Plain 
rcfcrcrcc  was  made  to  the  fact  that  Edward  II.  and  Richard 
IK  had  falfcn  from  similar  exhibitions  of  folly  and  perversity. 
The  moment  that  King  Edward  heard  of  the  Yorkshire  ris' 
ing,  he  gave  orders  for  the  raising  of  an  army,  and  advanced 
to  Nottingham  (July  9J.  But  he  had  little  armed  force  with 
him  save  a  bodyguard  of  200  mounted  archers  which  he  had 
raised  in  1468.  and  was  constrained  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
his  lieutenants  before  going  further  ;  Herbert,  the  Earl  of  Pcm- 

^Sq  Wukworth.  p.  iro,  a  better  authority  than  Hall  and  the  (XJier¥  wbO 
make  bim  toow  one  etsc. 
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broke,  was  bringing  him  the  troops  of  Wales  and  the  Marches ;    CHAP. 
Kumphrey  Lord  Stafford^  who  had  been  created  Earl  of  Devon    " 
only  three  weeks  before,  had  been  entrusted  with  the  conduct 
of  the  men  of  the  south  atid  the  west. 

When  Warwick  knew  that  Edward  had  started  for  the 
norths  and  had  his  attention  fixed  on  Robin  of  Redesdale,  he 
developed  the  second  half  of  his  plan.  On  July  1 1  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  was  wedded  to  Isabella  Neville  at  Calais  by  the 
Archbishnp  of  York,  in  open  disobedience  to  the  ting's  com- 
mands. Next  day  Warwick,  his  new  son-in-law,  and  liis  brother 
published  a  nianifcstOj  to  the  effect  that  they  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  the  "  king's  true  subjects,"  now  up  in  arms,  who 
had  '*  called  upon  them  with  piteous  lamentations  to  be  the 
means  to  our  So^i-ereign  Lord  the  King  of  remedy  and  refor- 
mation". They  republished  the  manifesto  of  the  Yorkshire 
rebcb,  testified  to  its  righteousness,  and  promised  to  be  at 
Canterbury  within  four  days,  where  all  good  men  were  invited 
to  meet  them  *'defensibiy  arrayed".  Warwick  was  as  good 
as  his  word ;  he  crossed  the  straits  at  the  head  of  the  Calais 
garrison,  was  joined  by  many  thousands  n(  the  Kentlshmen,  and 
marched  on  London  unopposed,  at  the  moment  when  all  the 
king's  forces  were  moving  northward.  The  capital  opened  its 
gates  without  resistance ;  the  name  of  Warwick  was  still  greater 
than  that  of  the  king  with  the  Londoners.  The  earl  then  moved 
northward  on  Narthamptonj  to  attack  the  royalists  tn  the  rear. 
But  before  he  had  reached  tlic  front  the  campaign  was  over. 

The  Vorkshiremcn»  seeing  that  Edward  was  at  Nottingham 
with  only  a  small  force,  had  resolved  to  throw  themselves  be- 
tween him  and  the  succours  that  were  advancing  to  his  aid. 
Marching  by  Doncasttr  and  Derby,  they  reached  l^icester^ 
ihus  cutting  off  the  king  from  his  reinforcements,  Edward, 
who  had  ju^it  heard  of  Warwick's  landings  was  at  last  seriously 
alarmed  ;  the  spirit  of  his  army  was  bad»  and  Lord  IVlountjoy 
warned  him  that  if  he  wished  his  men  to  fight  he  had  better 
send  away  the  unpopular  W'oodvilles  from  his  camp.  Accord- 
ingly Rivers  and  his  son  John  Hed  to  the  WcLsh  border  and 
took  refuge  at  Chepstow  Castle,  while  Scales  joined  Ills  sister, 
the  queen,  at  Cambridge.  The  king  then  moved  south  to 
Northampton,  perhaps  hoping  to  join  his  reinforcements  by 
a  circuitous  route, 
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But  the  rebels  were  too  quick  for  him  :  Conyers  and  Hem 
Neville,  whose  generalship  seems  to  have  been  excellent, 
pushed  southward  oticc  more,  and  brought  the  roj-alists  to  ad 
Fembrokci  with  his  Welsh  and  Marchmen,  and  Devon,  with 
the  levies  of  Wiltshire^  Gloucestershire,  and  Devon^  had  mei  at 
Banbury  on  July  i^.     There  the  two  earls  had  a  fierce  persona] 
dispute,  and  Devon,  refusing  to  march  with  Pembroke,  fell  back 
ten  miles.    Next  morning  the  northern  host  appeared,  and  Pem- 
broke was  challenged  to  battle  on  Uanesmoor,  near  Edgcol 
six  miles  north-east  of  Banbury.     He  refused  to  wait  for  De* 
attacked  the  enemy,  and  was  thoroughly  beaten,  *'  for  want 
archery,"   his   Welsh   forces   being   neaiiy  all   j^pearmen,      The^_ 
fight  W3^  Hcrce  and  indecisive,  till  there  came  on  the  iield  ai^| 
advance  party  of  Warwick's  army  from   London,  headed   by 
Thomas  Clapham,  and  containing  some  of  the  earl's  household 
men  and  of  the  garrison  of  Calais.^    Theii  arrival  turned  the  fate 
of  the  day;   Pembroke  and  his  brother,  Sir  Richard   Herben, 
were  taken  prisoneni,  and  a  great  slaughter  was  made  of  their 
followers,  of  whom  it  is  said  that   i63  knights,  squires,  and 
gentlemen  perished,  with  3,000  of  the  common  aoldieiy.     The, 
victory  had  been  by  no  means  bloodless;  the  rebels  had  lost' 
Henry  Neville,  the  heir  of  Latimer,   Sir  James  Conyers^   the 
son  of  their  general.  Sir  Oliver  Dudley,  another  of  the  Neville 
family  group,  and  many  more.     The  Earl  of  Devon,  arriving 
too  late  for  the  hght,  saw  his  levies  disperse,  and  fled  back  into 
the  south  H 

The  Yorkshiremen  next  morning  beheaded  Pembroke  and 
his  brother  at  NorthamptoUj  undoubtedly  with  the  approval,  if 
not  by  the  actual  command,  of  Warwick,  who  came  up  on  that 
^y^  Ju'y  -7-  Meanwhile  King  Edward,  hastening  south  from 
Nottingham,  found  his  enemies  all  around  him,  while  his  own 
force  b^an  to  disperse  on  the  news  of  Edgcott  field.  Only 
a  few  faithful  followers  still  lingered  about  him  when  on  the 
28th  he  was  beset  at  Olncy,'-  by  a  body  of  Warwick's  retainers, 
headed  by  the  Archbishop  o^  Vork.  They  captured  him  and 
took  him  olf  to  the  earl.     It  is  unfortunate  that  no  chronicler 


^  Heainc's  Fragment,  p,  24, 

'0]ne>'in  Buck^,  un  tbc  edge  of  Northainplonshire  (Warkwcrtti.  p.  112), 
E€emE  to  be  the  place,  despite  the  3iaiement«  nf  H?]t  and  Wayrin,  HnuJey. 
wbich  Fiomc  have  guggcstcd,  does  nol  wem  a  likeJy  tpot  for  the  king  iq  hav< 
Ecachcdr 
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records  the  details  of  the  meeting  of  the  entrapped  king  and 
his  revengeful  cousin,  Edward  heard  hard  words,  and  Icamt 
that  he  was  onl>'  to  keep  his  throne  on  hard  conditions.  But 
life  and  crown  were  safe,  for  Warwick  was  still  the  champion 
of  Ynrkist  inten^sts.  For  a  month  the  king  was  the  earl's 
captive,  first  it  Warwick  and  Coventry,  afterwards  in  the  great 
Neville  stronghold  of  Middleham.  While  he  was  thus  detained 
his  conqiicror  look  vengeance  upon  the  favourites  who  had  sup- 
planted him  The  Earl  of  Devon  was  seized  and  beheaded  at 
Bridgwater  Lord  Rivers  and  his  son  John  Woodville  were 
captured  in  Chepj^tow  Castle,  from  whence  they  were  hixjught 
to  Kenilworth  and  there  executed,  without  any  pretence  of 
lega!  trial.  Scales  had  escaped  and  taken  sanctuary.  His 
enemies  being  dead,  Warwick  proceeded  to  release  his  master, 
after  having  compelled  him  to  s^  pardons  far  all  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  late  insurrection,  including  himself  and 
Clarence.  Warwick  made  few  official  changes.  Sir  John 
LangslroUier  was  made  treasurer  in  the  place  of  Lord  Rivers, 
but  Bishop  Slillington  was  left  as  chancellor,  apparently  be- 
cause he  had  made  no  enemies  In  his  two  years  of  office. 

Warwick's  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  York  was  proved  when,  in 
Scpteitibcr,  he  put  down  a  new  Lancastrian  disturbance  in  the 
north,  and  executed  its  leader  Sir  Humphrey  Neville  of  BratKC- 
peth,  one  of  that  elder  (WestmorlandJ  branch  of  his  own  house 
which  had  ever  taken  the  opposite  side  to  his  own  younger 
branch.  Soon  after  the  king  was  forced  to  betroth  his  eldest 
daughter,  Rliiwbeth,  a  child  of  only  four  years,  to  Warwick's 
nearest  male  heir,  George  Neville,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland.  Edward  was  now  the  father  of  three  little 
girls,  but  no  male  offspring  had  been  bom  to  him;  and  it  is 
evident  that  Warwick  was  contempUcing  the  possibility  that 
the  crown  might  pass  to  hts  eldest  daughter.  If  so,  il  was  to 
be  secured  for  the  house  of  Neville.  The  boy  George  Neville 
was  created  Duke  of  Bedford  two  months  after  his  betrothal. 
Clearly  Warwick  had  every  reason  to  remain  faithful  to  the 
house  of  York.  That  he  did  not  intend  to  molest  the  queen, 
or  to  contest  the  validity  of  her  marriage,  was  shown  by  the 
fact  that  he  nippefl  in  the  bud  a  scheme  for  indicting  her 
mother  the  Duchess  Jacquctte  of  sorcery.  He  had  the  chaise 
quashed  at  a  great  council  held  in  January,  t47a 
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Apparcntly  Wanrick  thought  that  his  fnaatrr  hmd  been 
given  a  leaorm  that  would  Ust  him  for  the  rest  of  his  UJc.  when 
h«  released  the  t^umbled  monarch  atad  let  bim  gather  hts  court 
at  Ixmdon.  Fdward,  it  mast  be  conlessrd,  stooped  to  hypf>- 
cmy,  and  as  one  of  the  Paatons  wrote  in  October,  'faflvl 
good  langoagt  of  my  Lords  of  Clarence.  Warwick,  and  Vork. 
jnyir^  they  behis  best  friends:  but  his  household  men  have  other 
language,  so  that  what  ahaU  hastily  fall  1  cannot  say-  ".*  The 
triumph  of  the  Xevilles  was  only  to  last  for  gx  roooths.  The 
Icing  »»n  discavcTcd  that  those  loids  of  the  old  Yorkist  party 
who  were  not  of  the  Neville  blood  wksc  perfectly  content  thai 
the  Woodvilles  and  Herberts  ^ould  h^vc  been  destroyed,  but 
had  no  wish  that  all  power  should  remain  in  the  hands  of 
Warwi^rk  and  his  relations.  Norfolk,  Annidel,  the  yonn^  LHike 
r»f  Suffolk,  and  the  Bourchiers*  were  of  opinion  that  thej'  had 
been  too  much  ignored  during  the  amjf  ditat  of  the  preceding 
summer.  The  king  found  that  he  might  count  upon  their 
support  if  he  took  measures  to  free  himself  from  his  present 
tutelage. 

The  occasion  came  in  March.     The  greater  portion  of  Eng- 
land had  been  disturbed  ever  since  the  first  appearance  of  Robrn 
of  Rede5daie ;  Epical  incidents  of  the  time  had  been  the  private 
war  of  the  Pastonswith  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  about  Caistor,  and 
the  abortive  rising  of  the  Lancastrians  in  Yorkshire.      There 
were  ample  reasons  for  the  king's  calling  out  an  armed  force  to 
keep  the  peace  of  the  n^m.     The  immediate  excuse  that   he 
chose  was  some  riots  in  Lin  coltish  ire,  which  had  their  origin  in 
a  dispute  between  Lord  Welles  and  Sir  Thomas  de   Btirgh. 
Welles  was  an  old   Lancastrian,  whose  father  had   fallen  at 
Towton  ;  he  had  only  been  restored  to  his  title  and  estates  in 
1468.     The  king,  naturally,  took  sides  in  favour  of  De  Burgb, 
who  was  one  of  his  own  household,  summoned  the  riotous  lord 
to  London,  and   put  him  in  ward^      Thereupon  his  son.  Sir 
Robert  Welles,  called  out  his  tenants  and  adherents  in  open 
insurrection^  and  bade  all  Lincolnshire  muster  at  Ranby  Howe, 
near  Horncaslle,  on  Maich  6>  proclaiming  that  the  king  had 
sworn  to  take  severe  vengeance  on  the  county  for  the  late  riotjL 
It  is  probable  that  the  insurrection  was  really  Lancastrian  in 
character,  for  Lincolnshire  was  of  all  parts  of  England  the  one, 


'  Pasfon  Ltttfri.  v.,  63, 
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perhaps,  in  which  the  Nevilles  had  least  interest  and  following. 
The  great  estates  uf  the  J^hite  belonged  partly  to  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  partly  to  the  houses  of  Welles,  Beaumont^  and  Percy, 
old  supporters  of  Henry  VI. ;  the  only  important  Yorkist  was 
Lord  Cromwell,  one  of  the  Bourchiers,  and  no  friend  of  Wanvick. 
The  king  called  out  against  this  unimportant  rising  a  great 
force  from  London  and  East  Anglia,  largely  com^xksed  of  the 
retainers  of  Norfolk,  the  Bourchiers,  and  other  trusty  persons. 
He  had  already  marched  out,  when  commissions  were  sent  to 
Waruick  and  Clarence  bidding  them  raise  the  levies  of  the 
west  midlands  in  his  aid.  But  ere  they  had  got  any  large 
force  tt^ethcT  Edward  had  made  an  end  of  the  rebels  at  the 
combat  of  "  Lose-coal-fieltl,"  near  Empingham,  so  called  rrom 
the  curious  spectacle  of  the  Lincolnshire  men  casting  off  their 
tabards  to  fly  the  quicker.  Lord  Welles  was  executed  in  the 
king's  camp  before  the  battle  ;  his  son  Sir  Robert  was  caught 
and  beheaded  at  Doncaster,  When  he  was  dead  tlie  king 
suddenly  announced  that  his  dying  confession  had  implicated 
Warwick  and  Clarence  in  his  treason  ;  he  tlierefore  proclaimed 
them  traitors,  and  ordered  his  army  to  march  against  them. 
They  had  just  reached  Chesterfield  with  a  small  force,  which 
was  utterly  inadequate  to  face  the  kings  great  host.  This 
would  seem  to  have  been  Edward's  revenge  for  tlie  trick 
played  upon  him  in  the  preceding  year ;  the  evidence  alleged 
to  prove  the  "traitors'"  guilt  was  wholly  inadequate,  despite 
Welles's  alleged  confession,  a  most  rambling  document,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  the  rising  had  been  Lancastrian  and  un- 
connected with  Warwick.  But  having  an  army  at  his  back  the 
king  could  take  his  revenge.  Warwick  and  Clarence  fled  south- 
ward, and  were  hotly  pursued.  Their  iJight  did  not  cease  till 
Ihey  reached  Dartmouth,  where  thej'  seized  a  few  ships  and 
put  to  sea,  taking  with  Ihem  Warwick's  countess  and  Clarence's 
young  bride.  The  eari  sought  Calais,  his  old  refuge  in  1459, 
but  was  refused  entry  by  the  garrison,  and  finally  landed  at 
Honfieur  and  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  his  friend  Louis 
XIh  Some  of  his  followers  had  fallen  into  the  king's  hands  ; 
they  were  executed  by  the  Constable  Tiploft,  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester, and  their  bodies  impaled,  an  atrocity  which  shocked 
English  sentiment,  though  it  was  no  more  ghastly  than  the 
drawing  and  quartering  with  which  the  public  was  familiar. 
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Lonis  XI.  i*'as  delighted  at  the  turn  which  matters  had 
taken ;  he  thought  that  he  saw  a  chance  of  revenging  himself 
on  the  Yorkist  king,  who  had  acted  as  his  consistent  enemy. 
He  determined  to  reconcile  Warwick  and  the  cNilcd  Queen 
Mat^areti  and  to  stir  up  by  their  aid  a  new  KngUsh  rebellion, 
in  which  the  factions  of  Lancaster  and  Neville  should  combine. 
Accordingly  he  sent  for  the  queen  and  her  stm,  who  were 
dwelling  in  her  father  Ren^^'s  duchy  of  Bar,  and  at  Angers  con- 
fronted  Ihcm  with  War\^'ick  and  Clarence.  At  first  it  seemed 
that  no  agreement  could  be  reached ;  both  parties  expressed 
their  indignation  at  the  mere  suggestion  of  such  an  alliance- 
Warwick  and  Mai^aret  had  the  blood  of  each  other's  nearest 
and  dearest  upon  their  hands.  She  had  beheaded  his  father 
Salisbuiy  in  cold  blood,  and  slain  his  uncle  York  and  his  cousin 
Rutland ;  he  had  done  to  death  the  two  Somersets,  Wiltshire, 
and  many  another  of  her  friends.  If  she  had  attainted  him  at 
Coventry'  in  1459,  he  had  stigmatised  hor  son  as  a  bastard  or  a 
changeling  in  [460.  They  refused  to  meet  for  many  da^-s ; 
hut  the  cynical  King  of  France  could  not  sec  that  even  the 
bitterest  blood-fcud  need  keep  apart  those  whom  the  logic  of 
events  pointed  out  as  natural  allies.  When  they  had  made  an 
end  of  their  common  foe,  Edward  of  York,  Cliey  might  settle 
their  old  grudges  at  leisure.  After  much  recnmination,  the 
queen  and  the  carl  were  induced  to  come  to  term.s.  The 
strength  of  the  Neville  faction  was  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  the  alliance  was  to  be  sealed  bv 
the  marriage  of  Warwick's  younger  daughter  Anne  to  Edward 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  now  reached  his  seventeenth  year.^ 
On  August  4,  1470,  they  swore  amity  on  a  fragment  of  the 
trac  cross  before  the  high  altar  of  Angers  cathedral 

The  weak  i>oint  in  the  bargain  wa.s  that  it  did  not  satisfy 
Warwick's  elder  son-in-law,  George  of  Clarence,  who  had  hoped 
that  if  the  cause  of  Neville  ever  prevailed,  he  himself  would  be 
made  king  in  the  place  of  his  brother  Edward.  In  the  new 
treaty  nothing  was  secured  for  him,  save  that  his  name  was  to 
be  placed  in  the  succession  to  the  crown  next  after  that  of 
Margaret's  son-     If  his  father-in-law  was  victorious,  he  would 

'  Foi  the  detailfl  of  ihc  ncpi-titiiitian,  kc  the  invaluable  "  Maiincj  and  Guidiri^ 
of  the  tarl  of  Warvrfck  at  AngierB."  printed  In  the  CAroBictef  of  t)it:  Wkiu 
Rott,  pp.  aag-jS- 
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only  become  once  more  the  first  prince  of  the  blood  royai — a  char 
position  that  he  had  already  enjoyed  from  1461  to  [469;  that 
tlie  house  of  Lancaster  would  die  out  was  unlikely.  CiaTcntrc 
dissembled  his  anger,  and  sent  secret  messages  to  hi*i  brother 
m  England,  beting  for  pardon,  and  undertaking  to  desert 
Warwick  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Of  this  the  earl  had  not 
the  slijrhtezit  suspicion  ;  Clarence  was  a  skilful  dissembler 

Meanwhile  King  Edward  was  taking  life  easily  ;  he  had 
driven  Warwick  out  of  Kngland  with  so  little  trouble  that  he 
vainly  imagined  that  tlic  earl's  power  had  been  ovcrrated^a 
grievous  mistake ;  he  had  only  triumphed  without  a  battle 
because  he  had  caught  his  enemy  unawares.  The  exile  was 
even  now  preparing  for  his  return  ;  his  manifestoes  were  being 
secretly  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  north  and  in  Kent. 
His  friends  and  his  kinsmen  sent  hinn  assurances  of  their  readi- 
ness to  fx^.  whenever  he  should  give  the  signal.  It  was  not 
long  delayed  ;  in  August  Warwick  directed  his  cousin  Fitzhugh 
to  stir  up  Yorkshire,  as  he  had  done  a  year  before  in  the  days 
uf  RobiTT  of  Redesdale.  When  King  Edwartl  heartf  that  the 
Nevilles  were  up  in  arms,  he  came  Hying  north  with  such  forces 
as  he  could  raise  at  short  notice.  Fitzhugh  gave  ground  be- 
fore him,  and  linally  retired  to  the  Border;  the  king  pursued 
no  farther  than  Ripon,  for  he  had  begun  to  suspect,  and  witJi 
truth,  that  the  Hsing  had  been  contrived  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  drawing  hirn  away  from  London  and  the  south  coast.  In 
September  Warwick  landed  unopposed  at  Dartmouth,  bringing 
with  him  not  only  his  son-in-law  Clarence,  but  a  number  of 
magnates  of  the  Lancastrian  faction,  Jasper  Tudor,  Oxford, 
and  others.  They  y)r<M!] aimed  Henry  VI. ^  and  called  on  Devon 
and  Somerset,  old  I^ncastrian  strongholds,  to  rise  in  their 
favour-  In  a  few  days  they  had  io,oco  men  under  their 
banners,  and  were  marching  on  London,  meeting  no  resistance 
in  any  quarter.  King  Edward  on  hearing  of  Warwick's  land- 
ing, had  moved  south  from  York  with  his  army,  LTnknfiwn 
to  him.  treachciy  was  al  work  in  its  ranks  j  its  chief  agent  was 
Warwick's  brother,  Montagu,  who  had  professed  loyalty,  but 
was  secretly  in  communication  with  the  invaders,  playing  to 
the  king  the  part  that  Clarence  played  to  Warwick.  On 
October  6,  as  the  king  lay  near  Nottingham,  he  was  astounded 
to  hear  that  a  great  part  of  his  troops  had  deserted  his  banner^ 
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and  that  Montagu  was  leading  them  against  him  in  the  name 
of  King  Henry.  So  general  was  the  disaFTcction  that  EdHrard 
fled  with  a  following  of  no  more  than  800  men,  including  his 
your^  brother  Richard  of  Gloucester,  and  Che  Lords  Hastings, 
Sa/n  and  Scales,  They  seized  shipping  at  Lynn  and  put  to  sea- 
Tossed  by  storms  and  pun^ued  by  I  tatistM-tic  pirates,  they  finally 
reached  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  threw  themselves  on  the  hos- 
pitality of  Charles  of  Burgundy, 

Within  eleven  days  of  his  landing  at  Dartmouth  Warwick 
was  master   of  all   England.     He  hastened   to   London,   drew 
Henry  VL  from  the  Tower,  and  enthroned  him  in  SL  PaulV 
The  spectacle  was  not  an  inspiring  one;  five  years  of  captivity 
had  broken  and  enfeebled  the  unhappy  king.     His  reason,  never 
very  strong,  was  now  permanently  affected,  and  though  he  was 
not  exactly  insane,  he  was  not  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties. 
He  sat  on  his  throne  Ifinp  and   helpless  as  a  sack  of  wool,  "a 
mere  shadow  and  pretence  of  a  king,"  and  allowed  his  dclivei^r 
to  deal  with  him  as  he  pleased.     Warwick's  position  seemed  all 
that  he  could  desire ;  at  last  he  could  rule  the  realm  as   the 
mayor  of  the  palace  to  a  puppet  sovereign,  and  had  not  a 
monarch  of  the  type  of  Edward  IV_  to  thwart  his  desires.     He 
declared  himself  and  Clarence  joint  lieutenants  of  the   realm, 
and  chose  the  new  ministry  mainly  from  his  own  partisans 
makinghis  brother.  George  Neville,  chancellor,  and  reappointing 
Langstrother  treasurer,  in  place  of  Bishop  Grey,      But  places 
were  found   foi'  some  of  the   IjiTicastrians.     Jasper  Tudor  was 
made  lieutenant  for  the  king  in  Wales ;  Oxford  became  Con- 
stable of  England.     Hts  first  act  on  assuming  that  office  was  to 
try  and  condemn  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester.     Ihe  '*  butcher- 
earl's  "  impaling  of  Warwick's  captured  retainers  in  the  preceding 
spring  had  not  been  foi^otten.and  alone  of  all  Edward's  followers 
he  was  set  aside  for  death.      Meanwhile  no  harm  was  offered  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Westminster  aloi^  with  her  little  daughters^     They  remained 
in  their  refuge  unmolested  by  the  victors  for  more  than  six 
months. 

Notwithstanding  the  completeness  of  the  triumph  of  the 
cause  of  Lancaster  there  was  mistrust  between  the  oM  and  the 
new  followers  of  Henrj'  VI.  Queen  Margaret  refused  to  leave 
France,  or  to  put  her  son  in  Warwick's  power.     Thox^h  he 
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wrote  many  times  to  request  her  prompt  appearance,  she  lingered  chap. 
at  Parifi  throughout  the  atiCumn  and  winter.  Meanwhile  the 
king-maker  had  taken  up  wtth  vigour  the  [wlfcy  of  close  alliance 
With  France  which  he  had  always  advocated.  In  November  a 
treaty  was  made  by  which  Kngland  engaged  to  aid  Louts  XI. 
in  an  atlack  on  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  was  promised  part  of 
the  Netherlands  as  a  reward.  In  December  the  French  king 
commenced  operations  by  seizing  St  Quenti'n  ;  an  English  con- 
tingent was  to  join  him  in  the  sprii^,  Charles  o{  Burgundy 
was  forced  to  retaliate  in  the  only  way  that  was  in  his  power ; 
he  rekindled  the  civil  war  in  England  by  launching  King 
Edward  upon  Warwick's  flank.  The  Yorkist  exiles  were 
secreUy  collected  in  the  Isle  of  Walcheren,  ships  were  hired 
far  their  transport,  and  a  considcrablp  b(Kly  of  German  mer- 
cenaries was  lent  to  King  Edward,  as  wcH  as  a  sum  of  50tOOO 
gold  crowns.  Early  in  March,  1471,  the  expedition  sailed  from 
Flushing;  the  force  was  only  some  1,200  strong,  no  great 
host  with  which  to  reconquer  a  whole  realm.  But  Edward  in 
1471,  like  Warwick  in  [470,  had  made  sure  of  the  help  of 
traitors  at  home-  His  brother  Clarence  had  intimated  tliat  he 
was  still  ready  to  turn  against  his  father-in-law  at  the  first 
opportunity.  All  the  old  Vorkists  who  were  not  of  the  Neville 
connexion,  such  as  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Bourchier 
familyj  were  in  the  plot. 

Warwick  had  been  apprised  of  the  coming  invasion,  and 
had  taken  his  precautions  against  it.  He  had  a  fleet  watching 
the  Flemish  coast,  under  his  nephew  the  Bastard  of  Fauconberg. 
The  Earl  of  Oxford  had  been  sent  into  Norfolk,  where  he  had 
arrested  many  suspected  Yorkists.  Montagu  was  in  charge 
of  the  north,  and  had  called  out  the  retainers  of  tiie  house  of 
Neville.  But  a  storm  drove  Fauconbc^'s  squadron  into  har- 
bour, and  in  the  thick  of  it  Edward  set  sail  ;  he  touched  at 
Cromer,  onl>-  to  find  that  Oxford  was  guarding  the  coast  of 
Norfolk  too  carefully  it>  make  it  advisable  for  him  to  land 
there.  Driving  before  the  gale,  he  then  made  the  Spurn  Head, 
having  resolved  to  come  ashore  in  Holdcmess,  a  region  which 
he  thought  might  have  been  left  unguarded  because  it  had 
never  been  Yorkist  in  xXs.  sj'mpathies.  He  was  right;  he 
disembarked  unopposed  at  Ravenspur,  the  little  port,  now 
washed  a\^'ay  by  the  encroachments  of  the  North  Sea,  where 
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Hcniy  of    Rolin^'broke   had    landed   in    1399.      The    country 
side  was  hostile,  but  passing  rapidly  Ihrough  it,  Rdwa.rd  p 
scntcd  himself  before  the  gates  of  York  on  March    i8,     H 
disarmed  the  opposition  of  the  citizens  by  declaring  that   he 
had  not  come  with  any  intention  of  claiming  the  crown»  but 
simpJy  to  ask   for  his  palemal  InheritanceH  the  duchy  of  York. 
He  mounted  a  Lancastrian  badge,  and  bade  his  trcops  cheer  for 
King  ilcnry.     Finally,  he  was  allowed  to  enter  the  city  «ith 
sixteen  Followers  only  \  there  he  assured  the  corporation  of  hia.| 
pacific  intentions,  and  persuaded  them  to  feed  and  entertain  his 
troops.     Nei:t  day  he  plunged  deep  into  the  land ;    Montagu, 
with  4,000  meHn  had  reached  Tadcaster,  with  the  intention  of 
throwing  himself  across   the   invader's   path.      But    Kdward 
evaded  him  by  a  skilful  flank  march  through  Wakefield  and 
Doncaster,  and  once  more  got  upon  the  line   of  the  London 
road.     The   martjuii,  whose  generalship    had    been   so  bad   as 
to  cause  suspicion  of  treason,  pursued  him  day  by  day.     But 
the  adventurer  ^vas  beginning  to  receive  larfic  reinforcements. 
^tanJcys.   Harringtons.   I'arrs,  and  other  old  adherents  of  the 
Yorkist  cause  joined  him,  each  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  band. 
At  Nottingham  he  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  reassume  the 
royal  title. 

Meanwhile  hostile  forces  were  converging  from  every  comer 
of  England.  On  hearing  that  Edward  had  eluded  MonCa^. 
the  king-maker  had  handed  over  the  charge  of  London  and  the 
king's  person  to  his  brother  the  chancellor,  and  had  repaired  to 
Warwick,  to  raise  his  own  midland  retainern.  He  had  ordered 
up  Oxford  from  the  cast,  and  had  commissioned  Somerset  lo 
make  levies  in  the  west,  and  the  traitor  Clarence  to  call  out 
Gloucestershire  and  Wiltshire.  All  were  to  unite  at  some  point 
south  of  Nottingham,  where  the  invader's  march  could  best 
be  checked.  Montagu,  who  was  but  two  days'  march  behind 
Edward,  would  join  the  muster  as  best  he  could.  But  the 
skilful  gencrabhip  of  the  Yorkist  king  foiled  this  combination. 
From  Nottingham  he  turned  against  Oxford,  the  nearest  of  \^^ 
enemies,  who  had  reached  Newark,  with  the  Duke  of  Exeter 
and  Lord  Beaumont.  The  Lancastrians  fell  back  eastward  ; 
Edward  did  not  pursue  :  conlent  to  have  thrust  them  away 
from  their  friends,  he  continued  his  march  through  Leicester 
towards  Coventry,  where  Warwick  had  collected  a  small  army- 
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Ofi  March  29  he  appeared  in  front  of  its  walls,  and  offered 
battle.  But  the  carl,  expecting  to  be  joined  in  a  few  days  by 
Clarence  and  M  ontaRU,  refused  to  come  out  to  meet  him.  This 
gave  Edward  a  fataJ  advantage ;  he  slipped  southward,  and 
placed  hinxself  at  Warwick,  between  the  earl  and  London. 
This  he  did  not  merely  to  secure  his  way  to  the  capital,  but 
because  he  knew  that  Clarence  was  coming  to  join  him,  and 
not  to  reinforce  his  father-in-law.  On  April  3  the  treacherous 
duke  led  his  troops  into  the  midst  of  the  Yorkist  army,  and 
bade  them  "  shout  for  King  Edward  '\  Betrayed  by  their 
leader  they  submitted  to  this  unexpected  transfer  of  their 
alleg^tance. 

Meanwhile  Oxford  had  reached  Coventry,  and  Montagu 
was  not  far  off;  but  WaiM'ick  was  still  too  weak  to  fight. 
He  rejected  a  proposal  of  mediation  offered  by  Clarence, 
"crj-ing  that  he  thanked  God  that  he  was  himself,  and 
not  tliat  traitor  duke."  and  kept  himself  safe  behind  the 
walls  of  Coventry,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  brother  and  the 
Yorkshire  levies.  This  suited  King  Edward's  designs  well 
enough ;  when  he  saw  that  the  earl  would  not  fight»  he  made 
a  forced  march  on  London.  On  April  7  he  was  at  Daventr\', 
on  the  loth  he  reached  St.  Albans  a  full  day  ahead  of  Warwick, 
who  set  out  in  pursuit  the  moment  that  he  grasped  the  king's 
strategy.  The  forces  of  both  sides  grew  rapidly  as  the>-  toiled 
southward  ;  Montagu  and  Somerset  joined  Warwick  ;  simuL 
taneously  Edward  received  reinforcements  from  E^sex  and  the 
eastern  coimtics.  On  April  1 1  the  Yorkists  came  hefcire  the 
gates  of  I^ndon  '.  the  chancellor  tried  to  rouse  the  citizens  to 
defend  King  Henry,  assuring  them  that  in  two  days  his  brother 
would  be  at  hand  to  succour  them.  Hut  he  could  only  raise  a 
few  hundred  men,  and  while  he  was  vainly  haranguing  the 
Londoners  some  Yorkists  opened  Alder^ate,  and  admitted 
their  master.  Henry  VI  was  captured  and  replaced  in  the 
Tower,  while  Queen  Klizabcth  came  out  of  her  Westminster 
sanctuary,  exhibiting  with  pride  to  her  husband  a  son  whom 
she  had  borne  to  him  during  her  enforced  seclusion — the  future 
Edward  V. 

Meanwhile  Warwick  was  at  hand :  ihe  king  was  resolved  to 
fight  him,  and  sallied  out  of  London  on  the  13th,  strengthened 
by  a  considerable  levy  of  citizens.     The  earl  had  taken  post  on 
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CHAP,  the  rising  ground  knowr  as  Gladsmoor  Heath,  above  the  (own 
xviU.  ^  Bitmet,  on  the  Great  North  Road,  He  harf  a  good  position 
Eilont:  the  crest  of  the  hill,  with  the  \'illaee  of  Monken  Hadley 
be.side  his  right  wing  and  Wrotham  Park  in  his  rear,  Kdward, 
determined  that  his  enemy  should  nor  slip  away  in  the  dark- 
ness, advanced  his  forces  after  nightfall,  till  they  lay  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  below  the  Lancastrian  position.  Ali  night  the 
artillery  of  each  army  pla>'ed  upon  the  spot  where  they  believed 
the  hostile  Unes  to  lie,  but  little  harm  was  done  on  either  side 
The  morning  of  the  14th  was  one  of  dense  fc^;  neither  party 
could  well  descry  the  other,  and  their  fronU  were  not  aligned 
exactly  opposite.  The  king  had  taken  the  "  main-battle"  for 
himself,  keeping  the  untrustworthy  Clarence  at  his  side,  while 
his  brother  Gloucester  took  the  right  wing,  and  Hastings  the 
left  in  the  rival  host,  Somerset  had  the  centre  post  with  his 
west-country  troops  Warwick  and  his  own  midland  retainers 
the  right ;  the  left  wah  assigned  to  Oxford  and  Montagu  with 
the  Yorkshii-c  and  cast-country  levies.  In  the  misty  momxng 
neither  side  had  at  first  observed  that  the  Lancastrian  left  far 
outflanked  Hastings^  division,  while  the  Yorkist  right  overlapped 
Warwick*  s  troops  to  the  same  ex  lent. 

Wlien  the  dash  of  battle  came,  the  king-maker,  findu^ 
himself  turned  by  Gloucester's  men,  had  to  throw  back  his  wir^ 
and  give  ground  somewhat.  But  Hastir^s,  who  was  under 
similar  disadvantages  on  the  westt^m  end  of  the  field,  was  not 
merely  outflanked,  but  routed  by  Oxford's  troops.  His  Levies 
fled  through  Banict,  and  carried  to  London  the  news  that  the 
battle  was  lost,  Oxford,  pursuing  with  reckless  vigour,  chased 
the  fuj^lives  for  some  distance  and  then  turned  back,  but 
lost  himself  in  the  fog.  Instead  of  coming  in  upon  King 
Edvi'ard's  rear,  a  movement  which  would  have  decided  the  day 
in  Warwick's  favour,  he  finally  appearet!  behind  Somerjei  and 
the  Lancastrian  centre.  Mistaking  his  banner  with  the  star 
of  Vere  for  the  Yorkist  "sun  with  rays,"  Edward's  device. 
Somerset's  archers  thought  they  were  beset  in  the  rear,  and 
began  to  shoot  at  the  new-comers.  Finally  each  division 
recognised  the  other,  but  made  the  false  conclusion  that  their 
fellows  had  deserted  to  the  Yorkists.  The  cry  of  treason 
ran  down  the  line,  which  \^'as  already  hard  pressed  by  King 
Edward,  and  it  broke.     Oxford  and  Somerset  fled  in  different 
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directions,  leaving  Waru-ick  and  hfs  men  alone  upon  the  field, 
Tl»e  victorious  YorkisLs  dosi?d  in  upon  Ihcra,  and  cut  them  to 
pieces  \  the  great  carl  himsdf  was  slain  in  tlie  flighl.  as  he  stiuve 
to  get  to  his  horse  at  the  edge  of  Wrotham  Park.  With  him  fell 
his  hrother  Montagu  ;  the  Duke  of  Exeter  was  wounded  aJmost 
to  the  death,  but  carried  off  by  his  friends.  The  victor  also  had 
suffered  heavily;  on  his  side  fell  the  Lords  Say  and  Cromwell, 
and  the  heir  of  Lord  Mounljoy.  But  the  triumph  could  not  be 
called  dearly  bought  since  Warwick  was  dead ;  if  he  had  sur* 
vived  the  cause  of  Lancaster  might  yet  have  been  saved. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Bamet  Queen  Margaret 
landed  in  England  with  her  son,  a  few  of  her  I^ncastrian  friends. 
Lord  Wenlock,  and  Lar^strothcr,  the  Ireasurcn  These  two 
magnates  had  been  sent  over  in  succession  by  Warwick  to 
urge  her  to  sail  at  once.  But  she  lingered  till  it  wa'i  too 
lale,  and,  when  at  iast  she  shipped  herself  at  Honfieur,  contrary 
winds  beat  her  down  the  Channel.  Her  ships  came  ashore  at 
different  places  between  Purtsmnuth  and  Weymouth,  at  which 
she  herself  landed  Within  three  days  arrived  the  news  of 
Bamet,  brought  apparently  by  Somerset,  who  had  rallied  some 
wrecks  of  the  beaten  army,  and  gone  ofT  to  the  west,  though 
Oxfnrrl  and  the  relics  of  the  Yorkshire  levies  of  the  Nevilles 
had  fled  to  the  north.  Margaret  was  inclined  to  return  to 
France;  but  her  advisers  persuaded  her  to  make  one  more 
effort,  pointing  out  that  the  strength  of  the  Lancastrians  of 
the  west  was  unbroken,  for  few  of  them  had  come  up  in  time 
for  Bamet  Jasper  Tudor  also  was  in  arms  in  Wales,  and  the 
Bastard  of  Fauconberg  was  in  the  Dover  Straits  with  a  great 
fleet,  ready  to  make  a  descent  on  Kent  and  to  distract  King 
Edward's  attention.  Accordingly  the  queen  issued  an  appeal 
to  her  adherents  in  Devon  and  Somerset,  and  pushed  forward 
into  the  interior.  She  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
force,  but  doubting  the  wisdom  of  an  advance  on  London  till 
every  available  friend  had  been  rallied  to  her  standard,  rcaolved 
to  move  up  the  Severn  towards  Gloucester,  and  to  call  in 
Jasper  Tudor's  Welsh  followers.  While  she  was  marching  by 
Taunton  and  Wells  on  Bath,  King  Edward  gathered  his  army 
at  Windsor^  uncertain  at  first  whether  she  was  moving  on 
London  or  making  for  the  Welsh  border.  Finding  that  she 
had  chosen  the  latter  course,  he  marched   rapidly  westward, 
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CHAP,   hoping  to  intercept  her  somewhere  in  Gloucestershire,      It  was  a 
^^'I^-    question  of  hour?;  whether  \\ii  cojjld  do  sci  or  not,  for  un  April 
2g  he  was  at  Cirencester  and  .she  at  Balli :  but  when  on  tlie  ncxi 
morning  he  advanced  to  Malmesbury,  expecting  to  come  upon 
the  flank  of  her  mJirchin^j  columns,  he  learnt   that  she  had 
turned  off  to  Bristol,  to  take  the  road  along  the  valt;  of  Berkeley 
and  the  Severn  bank,  instead  of  that  over  the  crest  of  Cotswold. 
The   king   swerved   norlhward,  and   on   the    following  day. 
May   I,  was  at  Sodbury^  where  he  discovered  that  the  Lan- 
castrians had  got  past  him,  and  with  a  ^tart  of  a  few  miles 
in  their  favour  were  making  for  Gloucester.      He  sent  hasty 
messages  to  Richard  Beauchamj),  the  governor  of  that  place, 
to  hold  out   for  a  few  hours  at  all  costs,  and   then    started  to 
inarch  thither  along  the  Cotswold  ridge,  where  the  road  was 
better  and  the  distance  somewhat  shorter  than  by  tlic  route  in 
the  valley  which  Margaret's  army  had  taken.    This  d3>\  IVlaj'  2, 
was  one  of  tremendous  exertion  for  both  armies- — each  marched 
more  than  forty  niiles^  a  yreat  achievement  on  medieval  roads. 
When  the  Lancastrians  reached  the  gates  of  Gloucester,  Beau- 
champ,  despite  the  protests  of  many  of  the  citjEens,  kept  them 
closed  and  tired  upon  the  queen's  outridera      Seeing  that  it 
was  impossible  to  cross  at  this  point,  Somersei  urged  on  his 
tired  troops  towards  the  ne>ct  bridge,  that  at  Upton   in  Wor- 
cestershire:    The   army  stru^led  a^  far  as  Tewkesbury,   nine 
miles  beyond  Gloucester,  and   there  encamped   in  a  slate  a£j 
absolute  exhaustion  on  the  low  slopes  south  of  the  town,  in  aS 
position  offering  a  strong  line  of  defence,  but  having  two  defiles 
in  its  rear,  the  passage  of  the  little  river  Swillgate  immediatdy 
behind,  and  the  Avon  half  a  mile  farther  off.     Both  of  thei£ 
were  bridged,  but  the  broad  Severn  on  their  right  hand  wa^^l 
bridgeless  and  barely  fordable.     Edward  meanwhile^  desccnding^^ 
from  Cotswold  into  the  plain  at  Cheltenham,  pushed   on  f^^c 
miles  more  that  same  evening,  and  encamped  only  three  miles 
from  the  queen's  army,  so  that  it  could  not  hope  to  withdraw 
across  the  bridges  in  its  rear  without  a  battle. 

Retreat,  however,  was  not  Somerset's  design.     He  had  re- 
solved to  risk  a  battle,  relying  on  the  strength  of  his  positioa  ^ 
with  its  ''evil  lanes,  and  deep  dykes,  hedges,  trees,  and  bu^esV^I 

^  Arribat  0/  King  Edward,  p.  So,  Foran  eneellenl  nccount  af  the  lopoffniphy 
uid  lactict  of  Tewkeibbj^i',  see  Canon  Baficlcy's  mgng^iapli  in  llie  ProtaiiMft 
aftkt  Bristol  and  GloucattTihirt  A  rchaoiogicai  Socitty  for  ii^j. 
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He  had  arrayed  his  iirmy  in  the  normal  three  divisions  alttrg  chap. 
a  slightly  rising  ground,  ri  mile  outside  Tewkesbury  town,  in 
front  of  a  farm  called  Gup^hill,  with  the  Swillgatc  covering  his 
left,  and  a  smaller  brook  on  his  right.  Somerset  himself  had 
the  "vaward  battle"  :  in  the  centre  was  the  young  Prince 
Edward,  with  Lord  Wenlock  and  Langstrother ;  the  Earl  of 
Devon  was  in  charge  of  the  "rearward/'  or  left  wing.  The 
king  had  drawn  up  the  Yorkists  at  dawn,  in  the  same  order  as 
at  Bamet,  with  Gloucester  on  the  right,  Hastings  on  the  left, 
and  himself  and  Clarence  in  the  centre.  He  detached  an  am- 
bush^ or  flank-guard,  of  200  spears,  fearing  lest  his  left  wing 
might  be  turned  under  cover  of  the  trees  of  Tewkesbury  Park, 
but  this  precaution  turned  out  to  be  unnecessary.  On  arrivic^ 
in  front  of  the  Lancastrian  line,  he  found  tt  so  strong  that  he 
hesitated  to  attack^  and  bade  his  artillery  and  archers  open  ?X 
long  range  upon  the  enemy.  Galled  by  this  fire,  or  thinking 
that  he  had  got  Che  Yorkists  at  a  disadvantage,  Somerset  left 
hJs  position  and  charged  furiously  down  upon  the  king,  in  the 
meadow  now  called  the  "  Red  Piece  ",  He  was  not  supported  : 
both  Wenlock  and  Devon  refused  to  quit  the  strong  ground  which 
they  held.  The  duke's  sally  had  ruinous  consequences ;  he  was 
repulsed,  attacked  in  Rank  by  Edward's  flank  guard,  and  finally 
driven  back  up  hill.  The  Yorkists  burst  into  the  hedges  and 
dykes  of  the  main  Lancastrian  position  along  with  the  fugi- 
tives. At  the  same  time  Gloucester  delivered  his  attack  on 
Devon  on  the  other  flank.  The  victory  was  won  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  whole  Lancastrian  force  rchlled  back  in  rout 
towards  the  bridge,  the  town,  and  the  fords  of  the  Severn  and 
Swillgatc,  Ere  he  fled,  Someraet  found  time,  it  is  said,  to  beat 
out  the  brains  ol  Wcnlock  with  his  baltlc-axc,  for  failing  to 
join  in  his  wild  charge  into  the  Red  Piece.  The  young  Prince 
Edward  was  slain  in  the  rout  a^  he  "cried  for  succour  to  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,"  and  cried  in  vain.^ 
With  him  fell  the  Earl  of  Devon,  John  Beaufort,  brother  nf 
Somerset,  and  many  more.  The  slaughter  was  continued  along 
the  "^  Bloody  Meadow,"  on  the  lefl»  and  the  fords  of  the  Swill- 


'  Warkworth.  p.  137.  The  iTcry  thai  he  was  not  ilain  Id  the  l^eld  but  up- 
hired,  and  slain  ■ocne-A'hat  lalar  by  the  king'fi  order,  after  an  aUercafion,  apptars 
to  be  a  TuJot  invention,  deajgned  to  throw  odium  en  Ldwaid  and  his  b^othcfa. 
Gloticoicr  aru]  Clarence  wcic  accuicd  of  being  Clic  aLtual  murdcicrs. 
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CHAP,  gate,  on  the  right.  Somerset,  Langstrotherj  and  many  other 
^^^^^-  kn^hts  took  iianctuary  ir  the  abbey.  The  king  had  ihem 
haled  forth  and  tried  on  May  6  by  a  court,  over  which  his 
young  brother  Gloucester  presided  as  constable,  and  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  as  marshal.  Somerset  and  the  treasurer  with 
some  dozen  others  were  beheaded,  the  men  of  less  note  were 
spared.  To  complete  Edward's  tHuroph,  Queen  Margaret  and 
her  daughter-in-law,  Anne  Neville^  A^'cre  captured  next  day  in 
a  small  religious  house  where  they  had  taken  refuge.^ 

The  cause  of  Lancaster  was  ruined  by  the  death  of  Prince 
Kdward — there  was  no  obvious  heir  to  take  his  place:  the 
legitimate  descendants  of  Henry  IV-  were  extinct,  save  for  the 
poor  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  the  male  line  of 
the  Beauforts  was  now  extinct  also ;  their  house  was  represented 
only  by  Kady  Margaret,  the  widow  of  the  Pari  cif  Richmond, 
and  her  young  son  Heniy  Tudor,  It  only  remained  that 
King  Edward  should  suppress  the  rebels  of  Wales  and  the 
north,  a  task  that  seemed  likely  to  present  few  difficulties.  He 
started  northward,  and  was  met  at  Coventry  by  the  Eari  of 
Northumberland,  who  came  to  proffer  the  submission  of  the 
lands  beyond  Trent,  and  Lo  rqxDrt  that  Oxfiwd  and  a  few  other 
desperate  partisans  of  the  lost  cause  had  fled  lo  Scotland.  Yet 
while  Edward  lay  at  Coventry  he  received  dis<juieting  news 
from  an  unexpected  quarter :  London  was  in  danger.  The 
Bastard  of  Fauconbei^,  having  landed  the  crews  cf  bis  fleet  at 
Sandwich,  and  called  over  the  garrison  of  Calais,  had  rai:^ d  the 
Kcntishmcn  to  arms  and  made  a  dash  at  the  capital,  Kent  had 
always  been  loyal  to  the  name  of  Wan^ick,  and  the  Bastard  had 
a  large  following  when  on  May  12  he  assailed  London  Bridge 
and  tried  to  force  his  way  into  the  city.  It  was  held  against  him 
by  Kdward's  brother-in-law.  Lord  Rivers,  who  had  been  left 
in  charge,  and  by  the  local  Icvie^i ;  but  citizens  seldom  showed 
much  love  for  fighting  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  Ed- 
ward, dreading  a  disa.'iter,  started  off  at  once  to  check  Faucon- 
berg.  By  Uie  time  that  he  arrived  the  danger  ^I'as  over.  Though 
the  Kentishmoi  Iximbardcd  London  from  across  the  Thames, 
and  sent  over  detachments  which  vainly  assaulted  Aldgate 
and  Bishopsgalc,  they  did  not  press  the  attack.  The  ncwa  of 
Tewkesburj"  had  broken  their  spirits  i  they  drew  off  and  di&- 

^  Perhapc  Linle  MaJvern  Piiary. 
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pcrsed  on  May  [8,  The  king  reached  London  on  the  2ist; 
within  a  few  hours  of  his  arrival  Henry  VL  was  dead.  There 
13  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he  died  a  violent  death ;  now  that 
his  son  was  gone,  Edward  (V.  had  no  purpose  to  serve  in  keep- 
ing him  alive.  It  was  given  out  that  he  had  died  "of  pure 
disfilftisure  and  melancholy,"  but  it  was  generally  known  that 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  had  visited  the  Tower  with  his  brother's 
mandate*  and  that  Henry  had  died  that  same  night  His  corpse 
was  exposed  next  day  in  St.  Paurs,  and  buried  at  Chertsey  with 
small  state  on  May  24.' 

Of  the  poor  remnants  of  the  Lancastrian  party,  Fauconberg 
retreated  to  Sandwich  and  ofTcicd  to  sunerdcr  on  receiving  an 
amne3l>',  but  failing  to  corne  to  terms  he  put  to  sea,  took  to  piracy, 
and  was  caught  and  executed  a  few  months  later  ;  Jasper  Tudor 
abandoned  Wales,  and  Red  over-seas,  taking  with  him  his  young 
nephew  the  Karl  of  Richmond,  After  their  departure  the  lands 
beyond  the  Severn  settled  down  into  quiet,  Oxford  escaped 
to  France  -.  subsidised  and  furnished  with  a  few  vessels  by  Louis 
XI.  he  performed  in  1473  a  most  daring  but  objectless  exploit. 
In  September  of  that  year,  he  surpriseti  St  Michael's  Mount  in 
Cornwall,  and  held  out  there  for  some  months.  Beset  both  by 
sea  and  land,  and  starved  out,  he  yielded  on  terms,  but  though  his 
life  was  spaied  he  spent  the  next  ten  years  as  a  prisoner  in  the 
castle  of  Hanmes  near  Calais.  The  only  other  survivor  of  note 
from  the  Lancastrian  party,  the  Duke  of  Exeler,  had  escaped 
from  Bamet  field  badly  wounded,  and  took  sanctuary-.  The 
king,  however,  laid  hands  on  bim,  and  put  him  in  the  Tower, 
where  he  remained  four  years.  Liberated  in  147S,  he  was 
drowned  in  the  Channel  on  his  way  to  Calais,  apparently  with- 
out any  suspicion  of  foul  play.  With  him  expired  Che  male 
line  of  the  house  of  Holland,  a  family  which  descended  both 
from  Ihe  brother  of  Edward  II.  and  from  the  eldest  daughter 
of  John  of  Gaunt. 


CHAP. 

?cvrii. 


^  Theie  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  ficla.  The  murder  is  plainly  tUited  net 
merely  by  TuJor  annaUstrt  bui  by  conietnporulci  such  »&  Warkworth  (p.  13J), 
the  LonJem  Chnmidts  {cd.  Kingafajd,  p.  i^^),  Blackmm,  and  the  CioyLand  Cgn- 
liriLULor  (p.  556), 
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CHAPTER  XrX, 

THE  LATER  YEARS  OF  EDWARD  IV, 

CHAP.    By  June  1,  1471,  Edward  of  York  was  once  more  seated  firm!] 

vtv 

upon  his  throne:  he  no  longer  ruled  Enf^land  because  he  wm 
sustained  by  the  house  of  ^fevi]le  and  upheld  by  the  strong  hand  ^j 
of  the  king-maker,  but  because  he  had  won  h[s  crown   by  htij^| 
own  sword.     He  had  proved  himself  a  gi^cat  soldier  aiid  a  sk3-  " 
ful  and  unscrupulous  diplomatist.     He  was  in  the  very  prime 
of  life;    his  thirtieth  birthday  had  fallen  six  days  before  the^| 
battle  of  Tewkesbuiy,  and  his  Tobust  frame  and  splendid  vitali^ 
gave  promise  of  a  long  reign  to  come,      F.dward  was  able,  high-  ^ 
handed,  and  ^f-wiEIed  :   but  it  would  appear  that  he  was  desti-^f 
tutc  of  ambition,  or  lacking  in  that  love  of  work  for  work's  sake 
which  a  great  king  needs.     He  had  a  definite  forei^  policy,  but 
he  displayed  it  in  a  very  spasmodic  fashron.     In  domestic  affairs 
he  made  no  sweeping  innovations,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  recast 
the  institutions  of  the  I'ealm.     Ke  might  have  made  himself  an 
autocrat;  his  parliament  and  his  people  would  have  denied  hira 
nothing;  the  surviving  baronage  was  powerless,  the  house  of 
commons  subservient,  there  was  no  longer  any  rival  claimant  to 
the  crown  who  could  have  rallied  the  forces  of  discontetit.      But 
Edward  either  failed  lo  see  his  opportunity,  or  refused  to  take  ^y 
it ;  he  was  content  if  he  obtained  his  desites  fiom  time  to  time  ^M 
by  means  of  the  old  forms,  and  did  not  obtmdc  his  omnipotence 
upon  the  nation.     It  may  be  that  he  remembered  the  fate  of  ^ 
Richard  IT,,  and  understood  that  nothing  is  so  dangerous  to  a  ^| 
king  as  the  o.slenlatious  display  of  his  preiTi^tive,  but  that 
arbitrary  power  may  often  be  enjoyed  in  peace  if  no  boast  is  ^^ 
made  of  it     It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  it  was  not  from  ^M 
deep  policy  but  from  sheer  indifference  that  he  refrained  from  ^^ 
taking  upon   himself  the  state  and  the   responsibilities  of  a 
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despotic  king.  He  loved  his  ease ;  and  though  he  cotild  rouse  chap. 
himself  when  necessary  to  bursts  of  spasmodic  activity,  he  de- 
tested  hard  work.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  he  could  assert 
his  will  whenever  he  pleased  ;  he  could  strike  down  any  enemy, 
however  highly  placed,  he  could  carry  out  any  arbitrary  measure, 
without  let  or  hindrance.  More  he  did  not  desire ;  hence,  though 
he  committed  not  a  few  acts  of  tyranny^  he  was  never  held  a 
tyrant  It  is  by  petty  and  systematic  interference  with  the 
lives  of  their  subjects^  not  by  occasional  outbursts  of  violence 
afTecting  only  a  few  persons,  that  kings  lose  their  thrones. 

Seldom  indeed  has  a  prince  displayed  so  little  of  the  outward 
aspect  of  a  t>'rant  as  the  first  monarch  of  the  house  of  Vork, 
A  big,  handsome,  affable  man,  easy  of  access,  and  fond  of  his 
jest,  he  was  well  fitted  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  multitude- 
Henry  V.  had  been  forma!  and  austere;  Henry  VI.  was 
a  pious  and  unworldly  recluse  who  could  not  comprehend, 
and  could  still  les.s  sympathise  with,  the  ordinary  business  or 
pleasure  of  his  subjects,  Edward  was  fond  of  company  of  all 
sorts  ;  he  was  as  much  at  home  among  the  citizens  of  London 
as  among  his  barons ;  he  shared  all  the  comnnjo  tastes  of  the 
day.  and  enjoyed  a  hunt,  a  dance,  a  pageant  an  interminable 
banquet,  with  undisguised  test-  He  loved  fine  clothes,  rich 
furniture,  stately  buildings,  yet  he  never  feil  into  extravagant 
recklessness  of  expenditure.  "Albeit  that  all  his  reign  he 
was  with  his  people  so  benign,  courteous,  and  familiar  that  no 
part  of  his  virtues  was  more  esteemed,  yet  nevertheless  this 
quality  at  the  end  of  his  days  marvellously  in  him  grew  and 
increased,"  Indeed,  as  one  writer  complains,  '*  he  bore  himself 
homely  among  private  persons,  otherwise  than  the  degree  and 
dignity  of  his  majesty  required".'  From  such  a  ruler  isolated 
acts  of  despotism  were  lightly  borne;  moreover  they  generally 
fell  upon  the  baronial  class  whose  misfortunes  moved  the  burgher 
or  the  peasant  but  little.  Vett  despite  his  jovial  exterior,  Ed- 
ward could  at  times  prove  himself  ungrateful,  revengeful,  and 
utterly  destitute  of  pity.  His  private  life  was  scandalous ;  r>evcr 
since  John  had  England  seen  a  sovere^  who  was  such  a  noto- 
rious evil  liver.  Hb  wife,  a  selfish  and  cold'hearted  woman. 
seems  to  have  shown  a  philosophic  calm  in  bearing  with  his 
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CHAP-  countless  amours.  His  mistresses  were  many,  but  none  of 
^^^'  them  exercised  any  political  infiucnce ;  it  is  notable  that  the 
contemporary  chroniclers  make  no  personal  reference  to  anf 
one  of  them,  save  to  Jane  Shore,  the  wife  of  a  London  citizen, 
whose  name  is  mainly  remembered  because  of  the  preposterous 
char^£:s  of  sorcery  brought  against  her  in  14SS-  Edward  ^"^^ 
not  one  of  those  kings  who  arc  ruled  by  women.  ^* 

The  >-ear3  which  immediately  follor^'ed  Bamet  and  Tewkes- 
bury are  almost  destitute  of  history.     It  would  seem  that  the 
king  was  content  to  rest  awhile  on  his  newly  recovered  throne. 
He  replaced  in  office  his  old  ministers  of  1470,  the    Earl  of 
Essex   as  treasurer,   Bishop  Stillington  of  Bath   as   chanccllcr. 
Bishop  Rotherham  <i^  Roche*iter  as  privy  seal.       He    s^co 
tnjces  with  Scotland  and  with  France,  refusing  to  resent  the 
part  that  Louis  XL  had  taken  in  the  restcration  of   Henr>'  VL 
It  is  notable  that  he  did  not  catl  a  parliament  till  October,  147^^^ 
a  full  eighteen  months  after  Tewkesbuiy ;  he  felt  himself  ta|H 
s-trong  to  require  any  reaffirmation  to  his  title  by  the  estates  anct 
too  wealthy  to  need  any  grants  of  money.     P'or  more  than  a  year 
he  lived  contentedly  on  confiscations,  and  on  "gifts"  from  the 
magnates  who  had  bowed  before  Warwick  and  had  to  buy  their 
pardon  ;   many  thousand  pounds  were  obtained  from  the  bishops 
alone-     The  king-maker's  vast  estates  furnished  ample  plunder, 
and  the  tempora-litles  of  his  brother  the  Archbishop  of  York 
were  confiscated,     Edward  endowed  his  brothers  Clarence 
Gloucester  with  the  greater  part  of  Warwick's  lands  ;  C 
as  the  husband  of  Isabel  Neville,  was  granted  his  father-in-iawrs 
lands  in  the  south — ^the  old  Montagu  and   Beauchamp   tnhen- 
tancc.     Gloucester  was  given  the  North    Riding    estates,  d^| 
original  property'  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Nevilles^  wilfc^ 
the   great  castles  of  Middteham  and   Sheriff- Hutton,      Soon 
afterwards  he  married  Anne  Neville,  the  king-maker's  youngfi^H 
daughter,  and  the  widow  of  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales.      In  her^ 
right  he  claimed  a  full  half  of  Warwick's  lands,  to  the  indigna- 
tion of  Clarence,  who  had  done  his  best  to  hinder  the  marriage.' 
The  two  brothers  were  at  open  disc:ord  in  1472,  and  the  kiiw^ 

■  [1  is  ever  said  that  he  kidnapped  and  confuted  die  Lady  Anne  in  London^^ 
di«giii«ied  as  a  Ititchen-maid  (in  ArjAifn  ff>^tf(furio),  and  ihal  QEoucF«ler  dificovcicd 
her  hiding-pLace,  put  her  in  Bancmary,  (u>d  then  claimed  her  hsnd  from  tbc  kios 
iCroyland  ContiTigalor,  p.  ^37). 


1472      QUARREL  OF  CLARENCE  AND  GLOUCESTER.      A^l 

had  great  difficulty  in  pacifj'ing  Duke  Georg^e.  Edward  was  CHAP, 
naturally  inclined  to  favour  Gloucester,  who  had  Followed  him  ^  ^" 
faithfully  through  all  his  troubles  and  adventures,  rather  than 
the  twice-perjured  Clarence.  He  allowed  the  marriage  to  take 
place,  and  insisted  on  the  dower  rights  of  the  Lady  Anne,  yet 
Clarence  would  seem  to  have  kept  a  grasp  upon  the  larger  half 
of  the  Neville  inheritance.^  The  feud  between  the  two  dukes 
was  never  healed;  they  appear  as  consistent  enemies  for  the 
next  seven  years. 

By  the  autumn  of  1472,  Edward  had  spent  some  ^2O,Q0O 
obtained  from  the  men  who  had  compromised  themselves  in 
the  days  of  Warwick's  ascendency.  He  had  also  spent  all 
the  normal  revenues  of  the  crown^  and  was  forced  to  make  an 
appeal  to  parliament  for  further  funds.  The  chancellor  was 
sick,  and  the  king's  needs  were  set  forth  to  the  Commons  by 
Bishop  Aicock  as  his  deputy,  Edward  announced  that  he  had 
resolved  to  take  up  once  more  the  ancient  war  with  France, 
though  he  had  signed  a  truce  with  King  Louis  no  longer  ^o 
than  the  preceding  summer,  and  that  he  required  ample  grants 
to  enable  him  to  levy  an  army  in  14/3.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  he  had  any  real  intention  of  engaging  In  a  conti- 
nental campaign  at  this  moment,  but  he  was  aware  that  a 
French  war  was  always  popular,  and  that  grants  to  maintain 
it  were  never  grudged.  On  rhrs  occasion  he  was  given  a  very 
liberal  contribution  ;  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  necessary  to 
levy  ij,ooo  archcn,  and  to  keep  them  under  arms  for  a  year» 
with  pay  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  a  day,  the  sura  of  .£118,625 
was  required-  This  was  to  be  collected  not  by  the  old  method 
of  fixed  and  unreal  tenths  and  fifteenths,  but  by  making  a  fresh 
inquiry  into  all  existing  incomes  and  property,  so  as  to  arrive 
at  the  real  amount  of  every  man's  possessions.  Special  com- 
missioners were  to  conduct  the  assessment,  and  to  extract  a 
tenth  of  every  man's  income ;  they  were  to  keep  the  money 
apart  from  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  realm  ;  it  was  to  be 
spent  only  on  the  French  expedition,  and  to  be  refunded  if 
the  army  had  not  started  before  Michaelmas,  1474.     This  last 

^  The  CounicM  of  V/atwitk,  the  widow  of  ihc  kinK-makej,  was  aiiU  alivt  in 
ra.nctuar)'.  To  her  Uic  Bcauchamp  and  DcBpcnscr  landb  (though  noi  the  NcviHe 
and  Montagu  cfitatM)  really  twlDnged-  Bm  her  right  14  were  disregarded,  and 
hrr  property  wak  dixpoi^ed  of,  ^»  if  the  were  already  dead. 
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CHAP,    proviso  seems  Co  show  that  the  estates  bad  grave  doubts  ^s  ti^H 
^^^'     whether  the  armament  would  ever  sail,^  ^| 

The  project  for  the  inquisitorial  assessment  of  all    private 
incomes  would  seem  to  have  been  most  unpopular.     In  Feb- 
ruary, 1473,  the  houses  reassembled,  and  on  the  allegation  that 
the  new  tax  was  hard  to  raise,  voted  the  king  a  tenth  and 
a  fifteenth  of  the  old  ficlJtfous  sort  on  account,  while   furtb^^ 
arraii^ment^  were  being  made  for  the  levying  of  the  origin^H 
grant.     Meanwhile  no  signs  were  aeen  of  preparations  for  Ihc 
great  invasion  of  France,     Edward's  foreign  policy  was  rnoving 
in  a  very  leisurely  fashion.     He  had  no  intention  of  attacking 
Louis   XI,   single-handed  ;    it    was   clearly  to    his    interest    lo 
league  himself  with  Charles  of  Burgundy,  but  his  brother-in- 
law  was  the  most  erratic  and  unstable  of  statesmen-     Hcaxtily 
as  the  duke  disliked  his  suzerain,  the  King  of  France,  he  never 
assailed  him  in  a  continuous  and  logical  way.     He  was  always 
being    distracted   by   side- issues   of   German   or   Netherlandish 
]Xtlitic!i,  and  his  frequent  declarations  of  war  were  invariably 
followed  at  no  long  interval  by  unexpected  truces  or  pcoices. 
In   1473,  just  as  the  English  parliament  assembled^   Charles 
had  concluded  with  Louis  the  truce  of  Senlis;  it  was  perhaps 
the  knowledge  of  this  fact  which  made  the  Commons  add  con- 
ditions to  their  war-^rajiL      In   1473  the  duke  was  set  on  his 
great  German  adventure,  and  stretched  out  his  hand  towards 
the  Rhineland.     While  he  was  endeavouring  to  bribe  the  Em- 
peror Frederic  111.  to  make  him  a  king,  he  ^^eemed  to  have  ^1 
forgotten   his   old   designs  upon   France.      Edward,   if   he  had  ^B 
determined  to  carry  out  his  invasion  that  year,  would  have 
had  to  do  it  alone     He  had  no  such  intention  ;  indeed  wise  men 
abroad  and  at  home  doubted  whether  his  ostentatious  threats 
against  France  had  any  other  purpose  than  to  give  him  an^f 
excuse  for  raising  money.     No  attempt  was  made  in  1473  to^^ 
levy  tiic  13,000  archers  of  whom  so  much  had  been  heard,  and 
when  parliament  met  again  on  January  20,  1474,  it  was  in-^| 
formed  that  the  invasion  of  France  had  been  postponed,  on  ^^ 
account  of  the  vacillations  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.     The 
Commons  had  been  wise  in  securing  that  their  monej'  should  ,H 

'  SiraiLnf  pOuLHioDB,  it  wiU  be  remembtfed,  h^  been  made  when  ihc  eaily 
parluuncniB  of  Richard  U.  granted  thetr  aubaidicn  lo  the  Wif-trcanutcra  Phitpol 
and  Walworth.     Sec  above,  [j.  8. 
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not  be  expended  unless  an  army  had  sailed  before  Michaelmas. 
1474.  Not  a  mar  had  been  raised  or  shipped  by  that  date. 
Meanwhile  the  king  had  received  and  spent  the  tenth  and  the 
fifteenlh  granted  him  in  February,  1473 ;  he  had  also  collected 
considerable  sums  by  "  benevolences,"  forced  gifts  extracted 
by  fair  words,  that  were  backed  by  the  unspoken  threat  of  the 
roya!  displeasure  against  the  recalcitrant  capitalist  who  might 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  Che  request  The  kii^  took  sums  as  low 
as  £^^  and  did  not  diwiain  10  bring  his  pressure  to  bear  on 
j'eomen  and  sliojjkccpcrs,  no  less  than  on  kiiiglits  and  priors. 
By  such  means  Edward  made  no  war.  yet  kept  his  exchequer 
full.  1  he  only  credit  that  can  be  ascribed  to  him  is  that  he  at 
least  avoided  debt  Unlike  most  of  his  predecessors,  he  seems 
to  have  paid  his  bills  and  discharged  his  borrowings  with  coal- 
men dable  punctuality. 

There  is  little  more  to  chronicle  in  the  years  from  1472  to 
[474.  There  was  a  bad  harvest  and  an  outbreak  of  pestilence  in 
the  second  summer^  but  the  only  domestic  event  that  attracted 
the  notice  of  contemporaries  was  che  Kar)  of  Oxford's  wild  ad- 
venture at  St.  Michael's  Mount,  which  has  been  spoken  of  in 
another  place.'  More  important  in  reality  wa.s  a  treaty  with  the 
Hanseatic  league  which  most  of  the  annalists  of  the  time  pass 
over  in  silence.  There  had  been  a  lor^  quarrel,  dating  back  to 
1468,  between  the  English  government  and  the  *'  Easterlings  ". 
It  had  led  to  much  piracy  on  both  sides,  and  had  resulted  in 
the  restriction  uf  English  trade  to  Germany  and  the  Baltic. 
Edward,  with  his  habitual  disregard  of  prestige  and  care  for 
practical  advantage,  signed  a  treaty  in  September,  1473,  which 
surrendered  his  claims  against  the  Hansa,  and  gave  them  leave 
to  import  their  goods  at  the  ancient  customs-rates.  Paying 
on  this  scale  they  had  an  advantage  over  other  foreigners,  and 
even  in  some  respccls  over  English  traders.  In  Fcbruarj",  1474, 
he  gave  them  an  additional  boon,  the  grant  in  perpetuity  of 
their  wharfs  and  houses  of  the  Steelyard  in  Thames  Street^ 
and  thus  enlarged  their  factory  into  a  complete  iwperiufn  in 
imperh^  governed  b}'  its  own  customs,  and  exempt  from  llic 
Jurisdiction  of  the  municipality  of  London.  Such  a  concession 
must  have  been  most  hateful  to  the  native  traders,  but  the  king 

'  Sec  above,  p<  449, 
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CHAP,   seems  to  have  considered  that  the  encouragemert  of  trade  idth 
^^"     northern  and   eastern    Europe,  even   in  foreign   bottoms,  was 
well   worth  the  unpopulanty  which  it  entailed. 

Meanwhile  Charles  of  Burgundy  had  at  last  turned   back  to 
assail  his  old  foe»  Louis  XI,     As  his  German  schemes  began 
to  show  signs  of  failing,  and   new  enemies  were    raised    up 
against   him  on   evef^'   side^   he  comprehended   at  last   that  he  ^A 
must  deal  with  the  crafty  statesman  whose  diplomacy  was  the  ^f 
main  cause  of  his  checks^  and  he  resolved  to  have  Louis  for  an  " 
open,  rather  than  a  secret,  enemy,     His  ambassadors  appeared 
in  London  offering  subsidies  and  military  aid  for  any  English 
army  that  should  invade  France.     Edward  thought  the  offer 
worth  accepting,  and  on  July  27  a  treaty  was  signed  by  which 
Charles  recognised  his  brother-in-law  as  lawful  King  of  France, 
and  undertook  to  aid  him  in  recovering  its  crown,   while  in 
return  Champagne,  Bar^  the  Nivemais,  Tournay,  and  certain 
other  fiefs  on  the  Bui^ndian  frontier  were  to  be  ceded  to  him. 
It  was   covenanted   that    an    English   army   of   not   less   than 
10,000  men,  led  by  the  king  in  person,  should  cross  the  Chan- 
nel before  JuJy  J,  J475.     Whether  Edward  had  any  real  hope 
of  repeating   the  exploits  of  Henry  V,  and   getting  himself 
crowned  at  Reims  by  Burgundian  aid  may  be  doubled,  though 
he  inserted   :n   the  treaty   a   special   clause   dealing   ivith    the 
proposed  ceremony.     He  was  well  aware  that  the  France  of 
1474  \va3  not  the    France  of  1415,  and  that,  even  with  the 
assistance  of  his  brother- in -I  aw,  he  would  find  it  a  hard  matter 
to  overrun  a  realm  which  was  now  united  as  it  had  never  tjeen 
before,  and  was  ruled  by  the  most  capable  king  that  it  had 
known  since  Philip  the  Fair.     It  is  quite  possible  that  heaimed 
at  nothing  more  than  getting  himself  bought  off  by  cessions  in 
Normandy  or  Guienne,  or  even  by  a  handsome  war  indcmni^. 
This  was  the  view  of  the  observant  Commines,  who  records  his 
opinion  that  Edward  was  set  on  getting  money  from  his  sub- 
jects by  proclaiming  war,  and  then  from  his  enemies  by  oialdng 
peace. 

Meanwhile  Charles  of  Burgundy  wasted  the  winter  of  1474- 
75  and  the  spring  that  followed  in  the  hopeless  siege  of  Netws. 
He  only  abandoned  it  on  June  24,  1475,  so  ihat  hfs  whole 
field-army  was  far  away  on  the  Rhine  when  the  English  king 
landed  at  Calais  on  July  4.     He  had  wasted  untold  wealth  and 
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thousands  of  good  soldiers  on  his  German  venture,  and  was  chap. 
not  prepared  to  aid  his  aJIies  when  they  appeared.  Edward 
professed  himself  grievously  disappointed.  He  had  fulfilled 
his  promise  by  raising  an  army  of  i  t,ooo  men,  well  equipped, 
and  handsomely  provided  with  artillery  and  military  stores. 
In  addition,  he  had  lent  the  duke  a  small  wparate  contingent, 
which  had  sailed  early  in  the  spring  under  Lord  Stanle>'  and 
Sir  William  Parr:  Charles  had  employed  it  in  the  sic^e  of 
Nenss^  where  many  of  the  men  had  perished.  The  main 
armament  had  hcen  fitted  out  by  the  aid  of  grants  made 
by  a  parliament  called  in  January,  which  had  conimuted  the 
unrarsed  remainder  of  the  unpopular  income  tax  of  1472  for 
"  a  subsidy  and  three-quarters  of  a  subsidy  '*  levied  on  the 
older  system  of  tenths  and  fifteenths.^ 

Edward  took  witli  him  his  two  brothers,  who  could  only 
be  kept  from  quarrelling  when  both  were  under  the  royal  eye, 
the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suflfolk,  his  stepson  the  Marquis 
of  Dorset,  the  eldest  child  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Earls  of 
Northumberland,  Arundel,  Pembroke,  Rivers,  and  Wiltshire, 
and  about  a  dozen  barons  \  he  had  somewhat  over  9,000 archers, 
and  no  more  than  1,200  lances — an  unusually  small  proportion 
of  '*  spears"  to  "bows"  for  an  English  army  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  force  was  twice  the  strength  of  that  which  ha<l 
won  Agincourt,  but  it  was  not  destined  to  perform  even  the 
smallest  of  exploits.  On  advancing  from  Calais  Edward  found 
that  no  Bur^ndian  army  was  ready  to  co-operate  with  him, 
while  the  French  were  reported  to  be  in  great  force  beyond 
the  Sorame,  Duke  Charles  made  a  trying  visit  to  the  camp, 
complained  that  the  English  had  landed  at  Calais  rather  than 
in  Normandy,  and  su^csted  that  they  should  march  towards 
Lorraine,  where  he  would  make  shift  to  join  tliem  with  the 
forces  that  he  had  drawn  back  from  the  si^e  of  Neuss,  Ed- 
ward and  his  c^tains  disliked  the  proposal ;  it  seemed  unwise 
to  abandon  their  safe  base  at  Calais,  and  to  plunge  deep  into 

^  The  inrome  E3y  had  n?ver  been  fully  laiited  :  the  peer«  had  paid  only 
;ri,^Do,  the  comni{>niF  ^31,000,  aunu  which  were  notorioui^y  Tar  below  th«  teal 
value  of  a  ttnih  of  all  mtn'a  revenues,  Nolbmg  at  all  had  been  ^o^  from 
Northumbcibnd,  Cumbeclaitd,  WeBEmorlaiid,  Durbain.  01  Cheshire  30  Xaic  as 
X\\t  Hurnmer  of  X474-  The  c&Liies  loted  ihar  ^5i.dcu  moic  shtnild  be  levied  on 
(he  propFfTy  imuAlly  a«He«iied  fcr  ordinaiy  lentbn  and  tifteenlhn^  and  when  ihey 
rea.ii«embled  in  f  47;  revoted  the  ^me  siim  in  the  flhope  mEniianed  sibove. 
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the  intcnor.     Older  English  invasions  heid  always  been  aimed 
at    Paris  or   Noiinacd/.  and    had  not  strayed  far    from  the 
friendly  sea,      With   great    reluctance  the   king-  advanced   as 
far  as   Peroniie  on  the  road  towards  the  east :  there  further 
friction  arose,  for  the  Rurgundian  governor  refused   to  admit 
the  English  within  his  walls.      Finally  the  army  moved  on   to 
St  Quentin,  a  place  which  the  Count  of  St,  Pol  had  promised 
to  betray  to  the  enemies  of  the  Kin^  of  France.      He  failed, 
howe^-er,  to  carry  out  his  treacherous  promisCj  and  the  invaders 
halted.     At  this  crisis  they  were  assailed  by  a  temptation  which 
proved  too  strong  for  Edward's  virtue — if  indeed  he  had  not 
deliberately  set  himself  in  its  way.     The  French  king  sent  a 
secret  emissary  into  his  camp,  with  promises  of  Liberal  subsidies 
if  he  would  desert  his  ally  and  lead  hJs  army  home.      Without 
hesitating  even  for  a  day,  Edward  announced  his  readiness  to 
enter  into  negotiations.      Louis  would  not  cede  an  inch  of  terri- 
tory, but  made  the  most  lavish  offers  of  money ;    his  cousin 
of  England  should  receive  a  lump  sum  of  75.000  gold  crow-ns 
(about  ^i  5,000)  to  assist  him  in  the  disbanding  of  his  troops, 
and  an  annual  pension  of  50,000  gold  crowns  (about  ;^io,o00) 
for  the   term  of  his  natural    life.      In  addition  the  dauphin 
.should  marry  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  Edward's  eldest  daughter. 
who  should  be  granted  a  handsome  allowance  till  she  reached 
marriageable  years  and  came  over  to  join  her  destined  husband. 
Charles  of  Burgundy  heard  of  the  plot,  and  came  in  haste 
to  his  ally's  camp  near   Nesle  on  August   19.      He  taxed  him 
to  his  face  with  trcdchery  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  of  the 
captains  of  the  English  host.      Edward  sullenly  avowed  his 
intentions,  and  recommended  his  brother-in-law  to  join  in  the 
treaty.    But  the  duke  assailed  liim  with  a  storm  of  well-merited 
abuse,  and  then  rode  off  to  Cambray,  swearing  that  he  wouki 
never  look  upon  him  again.     Some  of  the  king's  counsellors^ 
among  them,  it  is  said,  his  brother  of  Gloucester,  expressed 
their  sympathy  with  Charles's  wrath  and  their  shame  at  seeing 
him  betrayed.     But  their  master  was  not  the  man  to  be  turned 
from  his  purpo.se  by  considerations  of  sentiment.     He  carried 
out  the  negotiations  to  tlieir  end,  and  on  Ai^ust  29  ratified  the 
treaty  at  an  inter^'iew  with  the  French  king  held  on  the  tHidgc 
of  ^icquigny,  near  Amiens,     Louis  fiattered  his  late  enemy  in 
the  most  fulsome  style,  and  distributed  large  gifts  and  bonds 
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for  pensions  among  his  principal  followers,  Gloucester,  despite  CHAP 
his  late  protests  against  the  peace,  did  not  disdain  a  handsome 
present  of  plate.  The  Chan eelior  Rotherhara  and  Lords  Hast- 
ings and  Howard  preferred  cash.  Perhaps  the  meanest  feature 
of  the  whole  sordid  business  was  that  Edward  sold  to  Louis 
his  unhappy  prisoner  Margaret  of  Anjou,  for  a  sum  of  50,000 
crowns,  in  return  for  which  the  queen  had  to  sign  away  to 
her  liberator  her  claims  to  inherit  her  father  Rene's  dominions 
in  Anjou,  Provence,  and  Lorraine. 

Having  thus  secured  peace  with  profit,  if  not  peace  with 
honour,  the  king  returned  to  England  and  disbanded  his 
army.  He  had  probably  acted  with  solid  wisdom  in  giving  up 
the  war  :  the  days  wiien  successful  invasions  were  possible  had 
come  to  an  end,  Guienne,  the  one  comer  of  France  where  the 
English  rule  had  been  popular,  had  settled  down  under  its  new 
masters  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Conquests  in  Picardy  or 
Normandy  could  not  have  bcrm  held  against  a  foe  such  as  Louis 
XL  Charles  of  Burgundy  had  proved  himself  an  unprofitable 
and  reckless  ally.  Yet  Engliah  public  opinion  was  profoundly 
shcx:ked  at  Edward'3  cynical  repudiation  of  the  pledges  which 
he  had  made  to  his  parliament  and  his  people.'  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  spoke  with  pride  of  a  permanent  "  tribute  "  to  be  received 
in  future  from  the  ancient  enemy.  All  but  his  courtiers  acknow* 
ledgcd  that  the  French  pension  of  /"lo.ooo  a  year  was  a  badge 
of  shame  and  not  of  honour.  It  was  regularly  paid,  and  gave 
Edward  appreciable  help  in  keeping  himself  independent  of 
parliamentary  grants. 

The  treaty  of  PIcquignj'  marks  the  turning-point  in  Edward's 
life  and  policy.  Never  again  did  he  take  the  field  in  person,  or 
lend  himself  to  any  adventurous  scheme  of  conquestn  For  the 
rest  of  his  reign  he  settled  down  to  inglorious  ease  and  enjoy- 
ment, varied  by  occasional  acts  of  high-handed  harshness.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that,  though  bent  on  pleasure,  hr  displayed  a 
certain  frugality  in  his  administration.  It  seems  to  have  been 
his  main  desire  to  avoid  the  summoning  of  parliaments,  and  to 
achieve  the  ieat,  in  which  so  many  of  his  predecessors  had  failed, 
cf  living  on  the  normal  revenues  of  the  crown.  I'hese  were 
swollen  by  confiscations,  and  appreciably  increased  by  the  French 

^  See  especilll]'  the  Cioylacid  CcmtmllBtor,  p,  559, 
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pension,  yet  it  was  no  mean  exercise  of  ingenuity  to  make  tbcin 
suffice  for  the  royal  expenses.     Edward  eked  them  out  by  divers 
mercantile  ventures.     He  kept  many  ships  like  a  private  trader, 
and  emplayed  ihem  in  variuus  lintjs  of  trdffic.  more  especially  in 
the  exporting  of  wool,  the  most  profitable  of  all  merchandise  at 
this  time.     He  took  advantage  of  his  royal  position  to  get  good 
bargains  from  foreigners,  to  whom  he  could  promise  surreptitious 
advantages  in  England.    But  a  still  larger  portion  of  his  revenue 
came  from  the  law  courts.      Professing  a  great  zeal  for  justice,  he 
was  indefatigable  in  ferrctit^  out  smaEI  infractions  of   the  laws, 
and  exacting  exorbitant  fines  for  them.     It  is  only  fair  to  con- 
fess that  after  the  troubles  of  the  Wars  of  the  Koaes  the  arm  of 
the  law  needed  reinforcing,  that  riot,  abduction,  private  wars, 
and  blackmailing  were  so  prevalent  that  in  serving  his  ftnaiicial 
ends  the  king  was  also  serving  the  good  governance  of  the  realm. 
By  one  expedient  and  another  Edward  not  only  made  his  re- 
ceipts cover  his  expenses,  but  accumulated  a  private  hoard  of 
treasure,  of  which  he  sometimes  lent  out  a  portion  upon  interest 
to  persons  who  were  in  favour.     To  contrast  his  financial  pros- 
perity with  the  chronic  bankruptcy  of  the  I..ancastrian  exchequer. 
it  may  suffice  to  point  out  that  between  1475  and  1483  he  held 
but  one  parliament,  and  asked  for  no  grant';  from    that  as- 
sembly, an  extraordinary  proof  of  his  thrift 

For  three  years  after  the  treaty  of  Picquigny  the  king  sum- 
moned no  parliaments,  and  made  no  wars.  The  only  topic  upon 
which  the  meagie  chronicles  of  the  time  expatiate  is  his  growing 
discontent  with  his  brother  Ciarence,  Theduke  wasarrogantand 
presumptuous:  he  failed  to  perceive  that  his  double  treachery 
to  his  brother  and  his  father-in-law  in  1470-71  had  marked 
him  out  as  an  object  of  suspicion  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life. 
Now  that  the  king  had  male  heirs — a  second  son  named 
Richard  had  been  bom  to  him  in  I473^he  had  grown  more 
sus^cious  than  ever  of  possible  claimants  Co  his  crown,  and 
seems  to  have  been  brooding  over  the  fact  that,  accordir^  to  the 
acts  passed  by  the  Lancastrian  parliament  of  1470,  Clarenoe  had 
succeeded  to  the  rights  of  Henry  VI.  He  had  also  become  more 
jealous  of  his  prerc^tive,  and  his  brother  kept  irritating  him  by 
acts  of  high-handed  presumption.  An  open  breach  was  caused 
by  an  extraordinary  invasion  of  the  royal  rights  of  justice  by 
the  duke  in  1477.     Clarence's  wife  rsat)el  Neville  having  died 
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suddenly,  after  childbirth,  her  husband  declared  that  she  had 
been  poisoned  by  one  of  her  attendants,  a  lady  named  Ankaret 
Twynliow,  whom  he  carried  off  to  Warwick  Castle,  where  she  was 
tried  at  a  sort  of  petty  sessions  by  certain  justices  of  the  peace, 
condemned  and  executed.  Apparently  at  the  same  time  cine 
John  Thure3by  was  hanged  on  tbc  chaise  of  poisoning  tlic  duke's 
infant  son.  State  trials  of  such  importance  should,  of  course, 
have  been  conducted  before  the  royal  judges ;  the  king  sent 
down  a  w/iit  to  remove  the  venue  to  London,  but  found  the  pri- 
soners already  dead.  He  made  no  secret  of  Ins  wrath  \  but  his 
revenge  took  a  curious  shape ;  only  a  month  afterthc  execution 
at  Warwick,  several  of  Clarence's  confidants  were  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  sorcery  and  treason.  John  Stacey,  orie  of  his  chap- 
lains, and  Rc^r  Burdett,  a  gentleman  of  his  household,  were 
accused  of  compassing  the  king's  destruction,  making  astrolog- 
ical calculations  concerning  his  death,  and  putting  about  seditious 
rumours  and  rhymes.  Tliey  were  condemned  and  hanged  on 
May  20,  14T7- 

Instead  of  taking  the  hint^  ajid  reelecting  that  the  next  ac- 
cusation might  be  brought  against  himself,  Clarence  publicly  de- 
clared that  his  followers  had  been  murdered,  and  even  caused 
the  protestation  of  innocence  which  they  bad  made  to  their  con- 
fessor before  their  execution  to  be  read  to  the  privy  council, 
This  reckless  impeachment  of  the  royal  justice  wa^  more  than 
the  king  could  endure,  but  it  would  seem  that  his  resolve  to  make 
an  end  of  his  brother  was  determined  by  other  motives  also, 
Charles  of  Burgundy,  afterthc  treaty  of  Picqiu'gny,  had  turned 
aside  to  his  war  against  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  the  SwJss^ 
and  had  been  slain  at  the  battle  of  Nancy  on  January  5,  J477, 
His  daughter  Mary  was  left  the  richest  heiress  in  Europe. 
Clarence,  though  his  wife  wa^  but  just  dead,  at  once  com- 
menced to  intrigue  for  the  hand  of  the  young  duchess  and  en- 
listed the  support  of  his  sister  Margaret,  the  widow  of  Charles. 
King  Edward  had  expressly  forbidden  him  to  aspire  to  this 
marriage,  and  had  lent  his  support  to  Maximilian  of  Austria,  the 
suitor  who  was  destined  to  be  successful  in  the  quest,  Clarence, 
however,  persisted  in  his  intrigues,  and.  when  they  failed,  turned 
off  to  another  scheme  equally  offensive  to  his  brother,  a  project 
for  wedding  Margaret,  sister  of  James  111.  of  Scotland.  On  dis- 
covering it,  the  king  put  a  peremptory  veto  on  the  proposal.     It 
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seern:^  probable  that  he  was  even  more  enraged  by  Clarence's 
inveterate  tendency  to  indu^  in  secret  negotiation  with  foreign 
courts,  than  by  his  proceedings  in  the  cases  of  Ankaret  Twj-n- 
how,  Stacey,  and  Burdett. 

Be  thU  as  it  may.  the  duke  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  in 
the  autumn  a  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  after  the  New 
Year,  for  no  other  purpcee  than  his  trial.     In  after  years  it  was 
reported  that  Edward  had  been  incited  t>oth  by  the  queen  and 
her  relatives,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  to  destroy  his 
brother ;  but  there  is  a.mple  evidence  that  he  required  no  urging, 
and  thai  the  tragedy  was  of  hia  own  contriving;.    The  two  houses 
met  on  January  r6,  1478  ;  no  grants  were  asked,  no  legislation 
of  an}-  importance  laid  before  them.     The  whole  of  the  short 
session  of  five  weeks  was  devoted  to  the  destruction  of  Clarence. 
The   chancellor  opened  the  proceedings  by  prtraching   on   the 
text:  *' He  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain*'.     Then  a  bill  of 
attainder  was  produced,  setting  forth  the  duke's  misdeeds.      It 
went  back  to  his  treasons  of  1469  and  1470,  though  these  had 
been  pardoned  long  ago,  but  laid  more  stress  on  his  conduct 
during  the  last  two  years.     Clarence  had  usurped  the  royal  pre- 
rogativi^  of  justice :  he  had  called  his  brother  the   murderer  of 
his  subjects,  and  accused  him  of  using  necromancy;    he  had 
spread  scandalous  rumours  that  the  king  ^vas  a  bastard.^      His 
acts  were  as  treasonable  as  his  words ;  he  had  received  oaths  of 
allegiance  from  his  retainers,  binding  them  to  follow  him  against 
any  enemy  that  he  might  designate,  had  made  preparations  for 
an  armed  rising,  and  had  displayed  to  his  confidants  the  act  of 
the  Lancastrian  parliament  of  1470.  which  declared  him  heir  to 
the  crown  in  case  of  the  death  of  Henry  VI.  and  his  son  Edward, 
if  this  last  allegation  was  true  we  cannot  much  wonder  at  the 
king's  wrath,  but  no  real  proof  of  it  was  produced. 

The  proceedings  before  parliament  were  scandalous;  when 
Clarence  was  produced  the  king  railed  at  him  in  terms  of  un- 
measured abuse,  and  the  duke  answered  back  in  reckless  defiance. 
The  subserxHentlordsand  commons  declared  themselves  satisfied 
of  the  prisoner's  guilt,  and  passed  the  bil!  of  attainder    Sentence 

*  Alluding  to  a  lilly  talc  thai  the  Duthcsa  af  Voik  had  been  acduciid  fay  «n 
archer  nimed  Blackburn.  Charles  of  fiuigundy  in  his  wiatb  before  Picqurgny 
jfi  nflid  by  CoRimmcE  (vol.  i.,  pp.  J56'5r))  to  havr  used  ihe  uuni.  Richard  of 
Ql^uccfltAi  altuded  to  it  in  hit  prepoEteroui  cUim  to  the  crown  in  1483. 
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was  then  passed  on  hfra  by  a  court  over  which  the  young  Duke  chap. 
of  Buckingham  presided  as  lord  stei^ard.  The  king  made  some 
show  of  hesitation  as  to  sending  his  brother  to  the  blocks  where- 
upon the  house  of  commons  exhibited  a  petition,  urging  that 
for  his  own  security,  for  the  defence  of  the  Church,  and  for 
the  public  good,  he  was  hound  to  let  justice  prevail  over  mercy. 
On  February  17  it  was  announced  that  Clarence  was  dead ;  he 
perished  in  the  Tower,  no  man  knew  how,  "  but  whatever  was 
the  manner  of  it.  justice  was  executed  upon  him".^  A  wild 
story,  which  can  be  traced  back  almost  to  the  moment  of  his 
death,  told  that  he  was  drowned  In  a  butt  of  Malmsey  wine :  was 
he  perchance  poisoned  in  a  draught  of  thai  liquor  ?  -  The  duke 
having  been  condemned,  parliament  reversed  the  sentence  on 
Ankarct  Twynhow.  and  repealed  the  act  of  auccession  of  1470, 
which  Clarence  had  so  unwisely  displayed.  His  estates  were 
retained  in  the  king's  hands,  save  that  some  small  gifts  were 
made  to  Gloucester  and  Rivers.  His  two  infant  children,  Ed- 
ward (afterwards  styled  Earl  of  Warwick)  and  Margaret,  were 
given  in  wardship  to  the  Marcjuis  of  Dorset,  the  eldest  son  of 
Queen  Elizabeth-  The  only  other  proceedings  in  this  parlia- 
ment which  merits  a  word  of  notice,  was  the  settling  of  the 
whole  of  the  estates  of  the  great  duchy  of  Norfolk  on  the 
king's  second  son  Richard,  John,  the  last  Mowbray  duke, 
had  died  in  1475.  leaving  an  only  daughter  of  tender  years: 
she  was  betrothed  to  the  little  prince,  and  the  whole  Norfolk 
inheritance  was  entailed  on  them  and  their  issue. 

Edward  had  only  five  years  to  live  after  the  execution  of 
his  brother  His  hcafth  began  to  fail  about  this  time,  and  he 
grew  corpulent  and  lethargic.  He  was  not  yet  forty  years  of 
age,  >'et  obviously  he  was  long  past  his  prime  ;  contemporary 
English  public  opinion  ascribed  his  decline  to  systematic  evil 
living  and  self-indulgence,  and  rumour  was  probably  correct. 
His  right-hand  man  and  chief  councillor  in  these  years  was  his 
brother  Richard  of  Gloucester,  whose  faithful  service  from  his 
youth  up  had  won  the  admiration  of  Che  whole  Vorkist  party. 
Gloucester  had  the  reputation  of  a  staid  and  religious  man,  yet 
possessed  enough  of  the  arts  of  popularity  to  make  himself  much 
beloved  in  the  north  country,  \^here,  owing  to  the  tmmenae 

*  I1  is  given  by  Commiriei  and  Ihc  Lmitoii  CAroH^f^s  (cd.  Kingsford,  p.  tSB). 
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CHAP,  heritage  oF  hi3  wife  Anne  NevilJe,  he  was  the  gnralest  land- 
owner  \\\  Yorkshire.  Nothing  that  he  ever  did  in  King  Ed- 
ward's time  gives  countenance  to  his  reputation  for  gratuitous  and 
malevolent  wickedness.  He  seemed  to  be  destitute  of  pn-sonal 
ambition,  and  desirous  only  of  serving  his  brother  to  the  best 
of  his  powers  as  general,  councillor,  and  administrator.  After 
Richard  of  Gloucester,  the  persons  who  had  most  influence  at 
Edward's  court  were  his  wife's  relatives,  her  brothers  Anthony, 
Lord  Rivers^  Richard  and  Edward  Woodville,  her  sons  Dorset 
and  Richard  Grey.  Outside  this  family  circle,  the  king's  chief 
favourites  were  the  Lords  Hastings  and  Stan!e>',  men  whom  he 
had  himself  raised  to  wealth  and  power,  and  who  had  shared 
in  all  his  adventures.  Of  the  elder  nobility,  since  the  house 
of  Norfolk  had  died  out.  the  chief  survivors  were  the  ZDukes 
of  Suffolk  and  Buckingham  and  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
all  three  men  whose  predecessors  had  fallen  in  the  service  di 
the  house  of  Lancaster,  but  who  had  escaped  death  or  confisca- 
tion because  they  had  been  children  at  the  moment.  The^' 
seemed  to  have  accepted  the  new  dynasty  without  reserve; 
SuRblk  had  married  the  king's  sister;  Northumberland  had 
pacified  the  north  in  1471  ;  Buckingham  had  consented  to 
preside  over  the  tribunal  which  passed  the  sentence  of  death 
on  Geoi^e  of  Clarence. 

The  state  of  continental  affairs  in  the  yeara  that  followed 
the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold  at  Nanty  would  have  given  the 
king  ample  opportunities  for  interference.  But  whether  it  was 
that  he  loved  his  French  tribute  of  ^10,000  a  year  too  wcU  to 
imperil  it,  or  that  he  wished  to  avoid  coming  before  parliament 
with  requests  for  subsidies,  Edward  maintained  a  strict  neutrality. 
He  signed  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  young  Duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy and  her  husband  Maximilian  of  Austria,  but  would  not 
aily  himself  with  them  against  his  paymaster  Louis  of  France- 
It  is  probable  that  this  reluctance  to  er^age  in  the  continental 
stni^le  was  partly  due  to  the  king's  desire  to  take  up  the  less 
ambitious  scheme  of  an  intervention  in  Scottish  affairs.  James 
III„  the  weakest  and  most  unfortunate  of  all  the  luckless 
Stewarts,  was  troubled  by  the  intr^cs  of  his  brother,  Alex- 
ander Duke  of  Albany,  and  of  James  Earl  of  Douglas^  txith  of 
whom  were  at  this  moment  in  exile  in  consequence  of  their 
treasonable  plots.     The  whole  nobility  of  Scotland  were  known 
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to  be  chafing  against  the  rule  of  the  bw-born  favouritJcs  to  CHAP. 
whom  the  king  had  given  his  confidence  Edward  seems  to  ^ 
have  considered  that  the  opportunity  was  favourable  for  claim- 
ing once  more  the  old  suzerainty  over  Scotland,  and  for  re- 
covering Berwick,  which  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Slcwartsevcr  since  Margaret  of  Aiijou  surrendered  it  in  14G1. 
Either  James  HI.,  conscious  of  the  insecurity  of  his  throne, 
would  make  every  concession  demanded  of  him,  or  Albany  and 
his  friends  would  promise  homage  and  submission,  in  reCum  for 
armed  assistance  ag^ir^^I  the  king. 

in  the  spring  of  t43o  lidward  made  use  of  the  fact  that 
Scottish  raiding  parties  had  been  harrying  Northumberland  to 
begin  diplomatic  pressure  on  his  neighbour.  The  King  of 
Scots  vainly  sought  help  from  Lolus  XL,  and  sent  an  embassy 
to  Ijondon  ,  it  met  with  no  success^  since  the  English  govern- 
ment was  set  on  war.  Meanwhile  Edward  summoned  no  par- 
liament and  asked  for  no  grants,  but  procured  money  for  war 
expenses  partly  b>'  levying  benevolences,  part!)'  by  calling  up 
arrears  of  the  old  taxation  of  1474,  which  had  not  yet  been 
exacted.  Hostilities  began  in  April,  148 1^  when  an  KnglLsh 
fleet  sailed  up  the  coast  of  Lothian  and  Fife,  and  captured  or 
destroyed  many  merchant  vessels.  On  land,  for  reasons  which 
we  cannot  fathom,  nothing  decisive  was  done  in  this  year;  an 
aimy  was  levied,  but  it  started  late  and  accomplished  little  sa^'C 
some  trilling  incursions  into  Teviotdale  and  the  Merse.  Prob- 
ably Fdward  wa-s  deferring  his  main  blow,  in  order  to  sec  if  he 
could  scare  James  11 1,  into  complete  submission.  It  was  only 
when  his  enemy  remained  feebly  recalcitrant  that  the  English 
king  committed  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  Scottish  rebels.  In 
the  spring  of  1482  he  sent  to  Paris  for  the  exiled  Duke  of 
Albany,  who  came  over  to  London  and  signed  at  Fotheringhay, 
on  June  10,  a  treaty  in  which  he  bound  himself,  if  placed  on  his 
brother's  throne  by  English  aid,  to  do  homage  to  Edward  as  his 
suzerain,  surrender  Berwick,  Eskdale,  and  Annandale  to  him, 
and  marry  his  third  daughter  Cecilia,  a  girl  of  thirteen. 

Seven  days  later  Albany  was  at  Ynrk,  where  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  was  assembling  an  army ;  tiic  king  was  no  longer 
able  or  willing  to  take  the  field  in  person.  The  troops  were 
levied  by  the  economical  but  unsatisfactory  device  of  calling 
upon  the  shires  and  txDraughs  to  provide  contingents  at  their 
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own  expense.  For  this  procedure  in  the  case  of  a  Scottish  war 
there  were  plenty  of  ancient  precedents.  On  July  15  the  two 
dukes  marched  out  from  York  with  an  army  of  some  lO^otxjmen, 

and  advanced  on  Hcrwkk  to  whkh  they  Wd  sit^c.  The  King  of 
Scots  called  out  the  whole  feudal  force  of  hia  realm  to  resist  the 
invadetSj  but  when  he  had  reached  Lauder  in  the  Mersc  b;s 
barons  rose  against  him.  Headed  by  the  celebrated  ArchtbaW, 
'*  itell  ihc  Cat,"  Ear!  of  Angus,*  they  seized  and  hanged  tlw 
king's  favourites,  sent  James  himself  a  prisoner  to  Edinburgh 
Castle,  and  then  opened  n^otiations  ;vith  Alb^yand  tib  atlies. 
Gtoucester  wished  to  exact  the  surrender  of  Berwick  as  an  indis- 
pensahle  preliminary  to  any  suspension  of  arms.  This  the  Scots 
refused,  and  the  siege  went  on,  but  the  communication  between 
the  hostile  camps  went  on  also,  and  Albany  was  won  over  by 
his  friends  to  give  up  his  pretensions  to  the  crown.  He  was 
promised  the  restitution  of  his  dignity  and  his  estates,  and  the 
chief  place  in  his  brother's  council,  when  he  should  return  to  his 
allegiance.  This  move  on  the  part  of  the  duke  foiled  Edward's 
scheme  for  placing  him  on  the  Scottish  throne  as  a  vassal  of  the 
English  crown.  But  in  other  respects  the  Scots  offered  favour- 
able terms;  Berwick  should  be  surrendered  and  the  eldest  son 
of  King  James  should  marry  the  l,ady  Cecilia.  Edward,  sorae- 
what  grudgingly,  closed  with  this  offer,  whose  acceptance  was 
recommended  by  Gloucester.  It  would  have  been  unwise  to 
persist  in  the  war  when  the  Scottish  factions  were  reconciled; 
the  recovery  of  Berwick  was  a  solid  gain ;  the  suzerainty  over 
the  northern  realm  was  a  phantom,  often  pursued  but  never 
secured  since  the  days  of  Edward  I.  With  his  wonted  prefer- 
ence for  practical  results  and  distrust  of  great  designs^  Edward 
refused  to  spend  money  or  lives  in  continuing  the  struggle- 
Gloucester  and  Albany  entered  Edinburgh  in  triumph  on 
August  3,  and  when  the  treaty  had  been  drafted  the  English 
army  departed,  receiving  the  surrender  of  Berwick  on  its  home- 
ward way.  Gloucester  was  considered  to  have  added  to  his 
reputntion  botii  as  soldier  EUid  as  diplomatist  during  this  short 
campaign.     He  was  certainly  one  of  the  few  invaders  who 
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brought  home  from  Scotland  an  intact  army  and  a  satisfa-ctorj'  CHAP. 
peace,  Jame^  111.  was  released  from  caplivity  a  month  l^ter, 
Albriny  befiig  made  h'rajltrnanl  of  the  realm.  Vet^  within  eight 
months  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  tJK  duke  had  repented  of 
his  moderation  in  taking  the  second  place  when  he  might  have 
^^ras[jed  at  the  firsr.  Early  in  1483  he  renewed  his  intrigues 
with  the  English  court,  and  besought  King  Edward's  assist- 
ance in  seizing  the  Scottish  crown.  His  petition  was  accepted, 
and  a  secret  agreement  was  signed  on  Febniaiy  n,  by  which 
Albany  bound  himself  to  acknowledge  the  English  supremacy 
when  he  should  become  king,  and  Edward  guaranteed  him  the 
aid  of  an  array  under  the  command  of  Gloucester.  But  before 
Duke  Alexander's  treason  could  be  consummated  the  English 
king  was  dead^  and  since  Gloucester  had  other  matlers  in  hand 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1483,  the  plot  came  to  nothing, 
and  the  would-be  usurper  was  ex^jelled  by  the  Scottish  nobles 
when  his  designs  were  discovered. 

ft  seems  pmbable  that  Fdward  brought  the  Scottish  war  to 
an  abrupt  conclu-^ion,  and  accepted  the  compromise  which  gave 
him  no  more  than  the  possession  of  Berwick,  because  he  saw 
troubles  at  hand  on  the  continent.  He  had  now  been  receiv- 
ing his  French  pension  for  seven  years  with  great  regularity, 
but  King  Louis  was  showing  signs  of  an  intention  to  repudiate 
the  other  clau^s  of  the  treaty  of  Picquigny.  Tlie  time  had 
arrived  at  which  the  dauphin  ought  to  have  married  the 
Ladj'  Elizabeth,  who  had  now  reached  the  age  of  sixteen. 
Louis  delayed  the  completion  of  the  matter,  having  by  this 
time  discovered  a  more  profitable  match  for  his  son.  The 
Duchess  Mary  of  BuT^ndy  had  died  on  March  27^  148a, 
leaving  her  estates  to  the  care  of  her  husband  Maximilian,  as 
the  guardian  of  her  children.  The  King  of  France  offered  to 
wed  his  son  to  Matgarct,  Mary's  only  daughter,  and  to  accept 
as  her  dowry  his  late  conquests  from  the  heriug^  of  Charles 
the  Bold — the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  Artois,  and  the  rest.  This 
device  would  legalise  his  position  in  the  conquered  lands,  and 
would  spare  Maximilian  the  necessity  of  finding  another  dowry 
for  his  daughter.  At  first  the  archduke  was  inclined  to  refuse 
the  offer;  but  the  estates  of  Flanders  and  Brabant  brought 
such  pressure  to  bear  upon  him  that  he  yielded  and  accepted 
the  bargain,  which   was  avowed  in   November,    1482.      The 
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CHAR  Open  reputlialicfl]  of  the  match  between  his  daughter  and  the 
^^^'  dauphin  seems  to  have  touched  King  Edward  to  the  quick,  and 
he  showed  tnore  heat  and  anger  over  the  matter  than  Loub  XI. 
had  expected,  He  was  s-fraid  that  his  much -cherished  pensjon 
would  disappear,  now  that  Louis  was  reconciled  to  the  house 
of  Rurgundy,  and  had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  Engli^  inter- 
vention. 

Accordingl/  a  parliament  was  summoned  for  January  20, 
1483,  to  hear  the  kirk's  complaints  against  his  treacherous 
neighbour.  It  was  the  first  time  since  the  death  of  Clarence 
that  the  estates  of  the  realm  had  met.  It  would  *seem  that  the 
king  took  the  renewal  of  tlie  simple  with  Louis  into  scritius 
contemplation.  The  misdoings  of  the  French  government  were 
set  forth  to  the  houses,  who  voted  a  tenth  and  a  fifteenth  **for 
the  defence  of  the  realm,"  enough  for  preparations  though  not 
enough  for  ai^tiial  war.  Edward  also  suggested,  or  agreed  to, 
an  act  of  resumption,  whereby  much  alienatt^  property  nf  the 
crown  was  taken  back  into  the  royal  hands,  to  the  profit  of 
the  exchequer.  But,  as  usual,  exceptions  were  made  in  favour 
of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  queen's  relatives,  and  other  per- 
sons with  interest  at  courts  so  that  the  net  sum  reclaimed  was 
[probably  not  very  large.  Edward  also  consented  to  accept  an  I 
assignment  of  jfi  1,000  a  year  for  the  expenses  of  his  household, 
a  sum  so  moderate  that  he  must  clearly  have  been  anxious 
to  set  as  much  money  free  for  mihtary  purposes  as  could  be 
managed.  The  Commons  were  allowed,  in  return  for  their 
liberality,  to  pass  acts  dealing  with  matters  of  trade,  livery 
and  maintenance,  and  the  preservation  of  the  domestic  peace 
of  the  realm.  The  king  was  set  on  conciliating  every  class  of 
his  subjects  in  view  of  the  oncoming  war. 

Whether  Edward  intended  to  push  matters  to  a  rupture, 
or  would  have  consented  to  a  compromise,  if  only  the  French 
king  would  guarantee  the  continuance  of  his  pension,  we  shall 
never  know.  For.  a  few  weeks  after  parliament  had  been  pro- 
rc^ued.  his  health,  which  had  been  unsatisfactory  for  scvei^ 
years,  showed  a  sharp  turn  for  the  worse.  On  March  30,  1483, 
he  took  to  his  bed,  and  ten  days  later  he  was  dead.  The  French 
chroniclers  ascribe  his  end  to  anger  and  excitement  about  the 
proposed  war^  acting  on  an  enfeebled  constitution.  English 
writers  simply  state   that  he  was  killed  by  a  long-continued 
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courae  of  luxury  and  loose  Kving.  The  one  explanation  does  CHAP. 
not  exclude  the  other.  He  had  not  yet  completed  his  forty-  ^^'^ 
first  year,  and  had  certainly  not  worn  himself  out  by  exertion 
or  overwork-  Since  the  treaty  of  Picquigny  he  had  deliberately 
taken  his  ease,  handing  over  all  the  routine  of  government  to 
his  Tninisiere,  and  all  important  administrative  matters  to  his 
bfothcr  Gloucester.  He  rusted  away  in  inglorious  case  and  self- 
indulgence,  only  rousing  himself  on  rare  occasions  for  a  burst 
of  wrath,  such  as  that  in  which  he  made  away  with  Clarence, 
or  his  final  outbreak  against  Kii^  Louis.  He  might  have  been 
a  tyrant ;  he  preferred  to  be  a  voluptuary  Fngland  lias  had 
many  worse  kings,  though  she  has  seldom  been  ruled  by  a  worse 
[nan  than  the  selfish,  ruthless,  treacherous  Edward  of  Rouen. 

It  IS  only  fair  to  state  the  little  that  may  be  said  in  his 
favour.  He  was  as  intelligent  as  he  was  idle  and  selfish.  In- 
deed In  many  resjjccts  his  character  much  resembled  that  of 
Charles  1 1. :  like  his  destsiidant  he  was  determined  "  not  to  go 
on  his  travels  again,"  and  therefore  he  refrained  from  provoking 
the  nation.  He  was,3S  we  have  seen,  not  unthrifty.  He  made 
some  attempt  to  maintain  administrative  order  in  the  realm^  and 
to  enforce  the  laws.  He  encouraged  trade  and  commerce,  and 
was  a  patron,  on  a  modest  scale,  of  architecture,  art,  and  letters. 
The  £20  that  he  gave  to  Caxton  must  be  allowed  to  plead  in 
his  favour.  The  one  redeeming  feature  of  his  worthless  and 
immoral  court  was  its  addiction  to  literature.  The  small  begin- 
nings of  the  English  Renaissance  may  go  back  to  Humphrey 
of  Glouccs-ter,  who  loved  the  classics,  collected  a  lar^e  Itbrarj', 
and  corresponded  with  continental  scholars.  But  mosl  of  the 
favourites  of  Edward  IV-  seem  to  have  had  some  tincture  of 
learning.  Tiptoft,  the  "butcher-earl,"  had  studied  at  Padua, 
and  was  reckoned  a  man  of  vast  erudition.  "  In  his  time," 
wrote  Caxton,  •'  flowered  h\  virtue  and  cimning  none  like  him, 
Among  the  lords  of  the  temporality  in  science  and  moral  virtue, 
.  .  .  The  axe  (that  slew  himl  at  one  blow  cut  off  more  learning 
than  was  left  in  the  heads  of  all  the  surviving  nobility,"  He 
translated  books  of  Cicero  and  Cxsar,  besides  composing  worlts 
of  his  own  both  in  Latin  and  Knglish,  Anthony,  Earl  Rivers, 
the  Queen's  brother,  made  several  renderings  from  the  French, 
was  a  poet  of  some  merit,  and  a  great  patron  of  Caxton.  whose 
first  London -printed  book,  the  Dictcs  cr  Sayings  of  the  PkHo^ 
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CHAP,  sophcrs^  he  had  translated  ;  the  earl  and  the  printer  together  laid 
^^^  it  before  the  king  m  [477.  The  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Essex. 
Hastings,  and  even  the  saturnine  Richard  of  Gloucester  him^lf 
were  all  friends  of  learning.  The  best  proof  of  a  general  and 
growing  interest  in  letters  is  that  when  Caxton  (after  printing 
a  book  or  two  at  Bruges)  set  up  his  press  at  Westminster,  he 
found  a  public  which  could  buy  edftfons  of  no  lesf*  than  thirty 
difiercnl  books  produced  in  three  years.  Some  of  th^£  wcfc 
solid  tomes  like  Chaucer's  CanUrbury  Tahs  of  700  page^  and 
the  English  ChronicU  of  364  pages. 

Ic  is  curious  to  find  that  the  Church  is  decidedly  less  pn>- 
rninent  than  the  court  in  the  new  intellectual  mov^mOTit:  though 
names  like  that  of  Bishop  Grey  of  Ely  may  be  quoted  amor^ 
its  |>atrons,  yet  the  first  men  of  the  English  Renaissance  were 
mostly  from  the  lait>%  The  intellectual  vigovir  of  the  clerical 
body  was  declining,  as  is  shoMm  by  the  ceasing  of  the  monastic 
chronicles,  and  the  rareness  of  controversial  literature,  K\^i 
the  enei^y  to  harry  Lollards  was  dying  away,  though  one  John 
Goos  was  burnt  in  1474,  and  one  or  two  other  *'hcietics*'  suf- 
fered under  Edward  IV.  We  are  at  the  sorry  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  religious  if  not  In  intellectual  matters. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  YORK. 

THt  situation  of  affairs  at  the  death  of  Edward  IV.  bears  a  chap. 
close  re^emblaTice  to  that  which  had  occurred  106  years  before 
at  the  death  of  Edward  1 1 1.  Once  more  the  cnijwn  was  left  to 
a  boy-king;  Edward  Prince  of  Wales  was  now  twelve  years 
of  afic,  t^vo  years  older  than  Richard  II,  had  been  at  his 
accession.  In  each  case  Che  king's  mother— Joan  of  Kent  in 
1377,  Elizabeth  Woodville  in  14S3 — had  been  a  widow  when 
she  made  her  royal  marriage^  and  had  a  family  by  her  first 
husband,  who  were  therefore  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  young 
sovereign;  the  Greya  stood  to  Edward  V,  just  as  the  Hollands 
stood  to  Richard  11.  Moreover,  in  each  cose  the  king's  mother 
and  her  relatives  were  on  somewhat  strained  terms  with  the 
prince  who  hati  been  the  chief  councillor  and  second  *»elf  of  the 
ktely  deceased  sovereign,  John  of  Gaunt's  position  had  been 
precisely  the  same  as  that  which  Richard  of  Gloucester  now 
occupied.  Each  of  them  was  tempted  for  the  same  reasons  to 
aspire  to  a  regency  or  protectorate.  If  the  young  king  were 
kept  completely  under  the  control  of  his  mother  anri  her  party, 
his  uncle  would  be  deprived  of  tlie  power  and  influence  which 
he  had  enjoyed  of  late,  and  would  run  some  chance  of  suffering 
even  worse  things.  Yet  it  would  seem  difficult  for  him  to  dream 
of  men:  than  a  regency,  for  in  each  case  several  lives  stood  be- 
tween him  and  the  crown.  In  1377  the  descendants  of  Lionel 
of  Clarence  were  before  Lancaster  in  the  line  of  succession  ;  in 
1483  there  was  not  only  the  boy-king  to  be  considered,  but  all 
the  other  children  of  Edward  IV.,  his  second  son  Richard  of 
York  and  his  five  surviving  daughters. 

It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  the  position  of  Richard  of 
Gloucester  was  in  many  respects  stronger  than  that  of  John  of 
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AP-    Lancaster.      His   past   record  was  far  better:  he   had   a   well- 
merited  reputation  for  ability  both  as  an  admin  istratnr  and  a 
general,  while  Lancaster  had  failed  in  everything  to  which  he 
had  put  his  hand.    Elizabeth  Woodville  and  her  greedy  brothers 
and  sons  were  unpopular  in  the  extreme ;  Joan  of  Kent  had 
been  universally  esteemed.      In   1377  tno  the  English  baronage 
was  still  stnjng  and  numerous:    tlierc  H'cre  many   great   lords 
who  would  have  sfdcd  with  the  Earl  of  March  and   the  o 
leaders  of  the  constilutional  party,  if  Lancaster  had  made  an 
attempt  at  usurpation.     In  1483  the  old  baron^e  had  aim 
perished  ;  the  house  of  lords  of  Edward  IV.  was  mainly  co 
posed  of  adventurers  recently  elevated  to  greatness,  and   com- 
pletely dependent  on  the  crown.     Moreover,  the  last  years  of 
Edward  ill.  had  been  a  time  of  great  parliamentary  activity: 
the  nation  was  embittered  against  the  governmentj    and   had 
been  contending  not  unsuccessfully  with  it     Edward    IV-  had 
almost  made  an  end  of  parliaments  ;  he  had  called  but  tivo  in 
nine  years,  and  both  of  them  had  met  merely  to  Icam  and  to 
carry  out  his  behests.     In  I377  England  was  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  in  1483  it  had  almost  beeome  a  despotism.  1 

Yet,  when  all  is  said,  the  main  difierence  between  the  posi- 
tion of  John  of  Gaunt  and  that  of  Richard  of  Gloucester,  u"as 
that  the  one  was,  despite  of  al!  his  faults,  a  loyal  knight,  ready 
to  sacrifice  his  ambitions  to  his  sense  of  honour  and  duty  -  the 
other  was  perfectly  unscrupulous,  and  ready  to  wade  through 
any  depth  of  bloodshed  to  the  crown  which  lay  within  his 
grasp.  They  u'ere  typical  men  of  their  times  ;  the  fourteenth 
century  still  retained  the  ideals  of  chivalry,  however  it  might 
sin  gainst  them.  Thcfiftecnthcenlury  was  thoroughly  demora- 
lised; it  had  lost  all  touch  with  chivalry,  religion,  and  loyalty  tn 
the  ruthless  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Gloucester  had  long  been  the 
faithful  servant  of  his  brother;  he  passed  as  a  staid  and  pious 
prince  1  probably  he  would  never  have  lost  his  re|>utaTion,  if 
Edward  IV.  had  lived  to  see  the  length  of  years  of  Kdward 
III.  Hut  when  temptation  came  he  showed  himself  destitute 
of  the  elements  of  common  morality,  the  worthy  compeer  of 
any  of  the  Viscontis  or  Sforzas  of  Italy,  the  true  descendant 
d[  Pedro  the  Cruel  of  Castile.^     Later  generations  reijresenied 

'It  musi  never  bt  fofgoittn  that  the  whole  houM  of  York  desceodcd  ZmCk 
Kin^  Trdio,  Lhrough  his  yoiiTi^ci  ilju^hicr.  who  muricd  iMward  of  Lafi(;]cy, 
Lhc  (ir^i  dukt,  and  the  pacriarcli  orcbc  While  Koic 
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him  as  a  monster  both  in  body  and  mind.  In  Tudor  tradi- 
tion he  is  almost  a  dwarf,  with  a  crooked  back,  a  withered 
arm,  and  a  face  of  fiendish  malignity.  This  is  gross  exaggera- 
tion, but  there  seems  no  doubl  that  he  was  below  the  common 
staiurc,  and  that  his  left  shoulder  was  lower  than  hia  right, 
owing  to  some  weakness  on  his  left  side.  The  deformity  was 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  him  from  bearing  arms;  he  was  in- 
deed a  notable  fighting  man.  Several  contemporary  portrafls 
of  Richard  cxfst  i  they  show  a  thin,  melancholy,  suspicious 
countenance,  contrasting  in  a  marked  fashion  with  the  burj^ 
Edward  IV.  But  many  better  men  have  had  a  moftrror- 
bidding  face ;  nature  had  not  set  upon  him  any  stamp  to  warn 
mankind  against  a  villain.  He  would  seem  to  have  been  of 
the  nervous  and  emotional,  rather  than  of  the  brutal  and  callous, 
type  of  criminal.  There  arc  reasons  for  supposing  that  he  was 
not  destitute  of  a  conscience,  and  that  it  sometimes  plagued 
him.  But  when  strung  up  to  the  perpetration  of  a  crime,  he 
could  carry  it  out  with  careful  and  deliberate  completeness. 
The  pTjlicy  of  the  ne>:t  two  months  could  not  have  been 
conducted  to  a  successful  end  save  by  one  who  could,  when 
it  was  needftil,  exercise  an  iron  self-control. 

The  lale  king  had  died  so  suddenly  that  he  had  not  t>cen  able 
to  make  proper  arrangements  for  the  government  of  the  realm 
under  his  son.  It  was  dear  that  a  regency  or  protectorate 
would  be  necessary,  anr  1  that  the  only  jiossible  candidates  for  the 
f)ost  of  temporary  head  of  the  state  would  be  the  queen  and  ihc 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  Elizabeth  could  count  on  the  support  of 
her  own  family  alone  -,  she  and  they  were  detested  alike  by  the 
remnants  of  the  baronage  and  by  the  nation  at  large.  But  they 
had  the  inestimable  adinntage  of  being  in  possession  of  the  per- 
son of  Edward  V-,  who  was  at  Ludlow,  the  old  centre  of  the 
York  heritage  in  the  march  of  Wales,  in  the  charge  of  his  uncle, 
EarE  River.';,  and  his  half-brother,  Sir  Richard  Ure>'.  Gloucester 
was  in  the  north,  busy  no  doubl  with  the  projected  interference 
in  Scotland  on  behalf  of  the  Dukt  of  Albany.  The  queen  was 
in  London  with  her  elder  son,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  and 
the  minisiers — the  chancellor,  Rotherham,  and  the  privy  seal, 
Russell,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  treasurer,  Bourchier,  Earl  of 
lilssex,  the  other  chief  ol^cial  of  the  realm,  had  chanced  to  die 
a  few  days  before  the  king.     If  Elizabeth  had  possessed  the 
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piH*tvy<>f  Mw^ppt  of  Anjou,  shem^t  havebnn^l  hcryomg 
sH^n  up  to  llic  ca|MUl,  with  all  the  levies  of  the  marcli  at  his 
hark,  aiKl  h*\T  i!cfictl  her  enemies  But  she  knew'  her  o«ti  ut 
|»pwUrity.  utxt  was  ort^-ciJ  by  the  attitude  of  the  lortls  of  Ac 
C^MriKJK  \^  by  Hauslins^s  Stanley,  and  Howard^  who  sba^ 
Uttowltfv*  openly  hostOe  to  her  vhen  cmce  her  iKsbond  wasitt 
ktii  cnve:  There  ik»5  a  passe  foe  three  mck:&,  dtmnf  wfcki 
««ch  |>MtJ'  w»  oiuntiE^  up  its  Oiu^fth,  At  U^  it  wai  aft 
IIIHWI  1  thai  the  yK*m^  kine  «*s  <nn>BE  to  Loodon  t»  te 
the  re^wh  oC&  uiMnarTwr  bmtjm  the 
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welcomed  him  when  he  brought  the  young  king  to  town  on    chaJ 
May  4,  and  a  few  days  later  acknowledged  him  as  protector 
and  ■'  defender  of  Che  realm  '\ 

The   position  of  affairs   between  May  4  and  June   13  was 
threatening  and  enigmatical.     At  first  it  was  generally  believed  I 

that  all  would  go  well  ;  a  parliament  was  summoned,  and  it  was 
announced  that  the  coronation  of  Edward  V.  would  take  place 
on  Jane  22.  But  presently  the  conduct  of  Che  protector  bc^an 
to  give  cause  for  serious  misgivings  among  loyal  adherents  of  I 

the  house  of  Vork.  He  ahut  the  king  up  in  the  Tower '  and 
refused  to  allow  free  acceas  to  his  person.  He  dismissed  the 
chancellor,  Archbishop  Rotherham,  who  had  served  as  the  chief 
mini^iter  of  Edward  IV.  for  the  ias!  nine  years  He  called  up 
enormous  levies  of  his  Yorkshire  retainers,  and  he  was  in  con- 
tinual secret  conference  with  certain  of  the  greater  lords,  for  ends 
that  could  rot  be  divined.      For,  being  completely  master  of  1 

the  situation^  he  had  no  excuse  for  displaying  mihtary  force,  or  | 

making  private  leagues  with  the  magnates,  unless  he  had  some 
sinistt:T  intention.  The  faci  was  that  Richards  ambition  soared 
beyond  a  protectorate,  which  could  only  last  some  four  or  five 
years ;  he  knew  that  his  young  nephew  detested  him  and  was 
deeply  attached  to  his  mother  and  his  uncles.  He  had  b<^un 
to  contemplate  a  usurpation.  It  is  improbable  that  the  idea 
entered  into  his  mind  before  he  had  triumphed  over  the  Wood- 
villes  and  installed  himself  in  power,  Tudor  annali?^ts  alleged 
that  he  had  always  been  a  schemer,  that  he  had  been  respon- 
sible for  the  estrangement  of  Clarence  from  Edward  IV.,  that 
he  had  encouraged  his  brother  in  all  his  evil  courses,  and  had 
been  making  himself  friend*^  in  the  north  for  many  years  with 
treasonable  designs  in  view.  All  of  this  is  not  only  unprovable 
but  impossible  ;  no  one  could  have  foreseen  that  the  late  king 
would  have  died  at  the  age  of  forty -one;  if  he  had  lived  till 
fifty  there  would  have  been  no  career  of  usurpation  open  to 
the  duke. 

But  surveying  the  stale  of  the  court  and  the  nation  in  May, 
1483,  and  looking  forward  a  few  years  to  his  nephew's  majority, 
Gloucester  was  tempted  to  turn  the  present  crisis  to  his  own 
advantage.  England,  as  lie  thought,  was  ready  to  accept  any 
government  that  promised  quiet  times,  good  justice^  and  light 

'  Apparently  on  May  jg. 
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CHAP>  taxation.  The  old  instinctive  loyalty  to  the  crown  had  bcai 
^^'  killed  by  the  constant  vicissitudes  of  the  Wars  of  the  Rofes. 
The  baronage  was  partly  demoralised,  partly  powerless  ;  the 
Church  had  lost  much  of  her  influence  as  a  moral  power  ;  ihc 
Commona  would  acquic^c  in  almost  anything.  Even  the  de- 
position of  the  j'oung  king  might  be  tolerated,  if  onlj"  the 
matter  were  judiciously  handled.  The  sole  difficulty  would  be 
with  a  few  of  the  greater  peers  and  with  th^  lords  of  the  coanciL 
Gloucester,  therefore*  set  himself  to  sound  the  more  imparlanl 
personages  ;  he  had  already  bought  over  to  his  side  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  the  greatest  surviving  territorial  magnate,  and 
the  representative  of  the  line  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock.  This 
ambitious  and  unscrupulous^  young  man,  who  had  first  won  rto- 
loriety  by  passing  sentence  on  Clarence  in  1478,  had  been  with 
him  at  the  arrest  of  Rivers  and  Grey,  and  was  ready  to  folk^w 
him  to  any  lengths.  He  acted  as  his  go-between  in  all  the  in- 
trigues of  May  and  June,  and  had  already  bej^un  to  receive 
payment  for  his  serv'ices.  He  was  made  justiciar  of  North  and 
South  Wales,  and  constable  of  all  the  royal  castles  both  of  the 
principality  and  the  marches,  before  the  protector  had  been 
many  days  in  power. 

Another  peer  who  was  bought  early  was  Lord  Howard,  who 
had  hts  eye  on  the  duchy  of  Norfolk     The  little  htriress  of  the 
Mowbray  dukes,  who  had  been  be[rothed  to  Richard   of  \"ork, 
had  lately  died,  and  by  the  parliamentary  settlement  of  1 47S  hrr 
vast  estates  went  to  the  young  prince.    But  Howard's  mother 
was  one  of  the  next  of  km,  and,  as  a  true  representative  of  the 
Mowbrays,  he  looked  upon  the  alicnatfon  of  iheir  propertj-  to 
the  royal  house  as  a  monstrous  injustice.     A  hint  that*  if  the  sons 
of  Edward  IV.  were  removed,  the  duchy  of  Norfolk  might  go  ro 
the  rightful  heir  sufficed  to  secure  him.     His  appointment  as 
steward  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  probably  nimrks  the  sealing 
of  the  bargain,     The  protector  would  also  seem  to  have  won 
over  the  Duke  of  S*iffolk,  a  man  of  no  jier^^onal  inifiort^nce,  but 
the  only  duke  save  Buckingham,  Gloucester  himself,  and  the  boy 
Vork,  who  then  survived.     Grants  of  places  of  power  or  emolu^ 
ment  were  made  about  the  same  time  to  the  Karla  of  Northumber- 
land and  Arundel,  the  Lords  Lovel  and  Dynham,  and  several 
others.     But  how  far  such  persons  were  admitted  to  the  private 
councils  of  Gloucester  and  Huckingliam  is  doubtful.      On  the 
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other  hand,  certain  of  the  lords  of  the  council  seem  to  have  met 
the  cautious  overtures  of  the  protector  in  -mch  a  fashion  that  hu 
saw  rhat  they  could  not  be  won  over.  HastiEigs,  the  diief  con- 
fidant of  the  late  king,  was  heard  to  declare  that,  if  he  had  sus- 
pected what  was  on  hand,  he  would  have  adhered  to  the  queen's 
faction  a  month  before,  though  he  was  the  deadly  enemy  of  her 
son,  Dorset  Other  councillors  wlio  were  not  to  be  bribed  were 
the  late  chancellor,  Rotherham,  Morton  Bishop  of  Ely,  and 
Lord  Stanby.  Before  taking  any  further  steps  the  protector  re- 
solved to  rid  himself  of  these  men  of  inconvenient  honesty"- 

On  June  13  a  council  was  being  held  in  the  Tower;  the  meet- 
ing included  those  who  were  in  the  way  of  Richard's  schemes. 
After  some  preliminary  conversation  of  a  pleasant  and  banter- 
ing sort,  the  duke  withdrew  for  a  moment,  and  returned  with  a 
band  of  armed  men,  whom  he  left  at  the  door.  Reseating  him- 
self he  assumed  a  fierce  and  lowering  countenance,  and  suddenly 
asked  Hastinfjs  what  punishment  was  deser\'ed  by  persons  who 
were  compassing  the  death  of  one  so  near  in  blood  as  himself  to 
the  king,  of  one  who  also  was  protector  of  the  realm.  Hastings 
— unsuspicious  of  what  was  to  come — replied  that  they  deserved 
the  worst.  ''  It  b  thai  sorceress,  my  brother's  wife,"  replied 
Richard,  "and  Shore's  wife,  and  others  with  them;  behold 
what  ihey  have  done  to  me  with  their  witchcraft."  So  saying 
lie  bared  his  left  arm  and  showed  it  shrunk  and  witheretl— 
whichf  says  the  narrator  of  this  strange  incident,  it  had  been 
since  his  earliest  years.'  The  mention  of  Jane  Shore  terrified 
Hastings,  for  since  his  master's  death  he  had  taken  under  his 
protection  that  witty  and  attractive  persoa  To  accuse  his  mis- 
tress of  ^rcery  was  to  strike  at  himself  But  he  murmured, 
"Certainly  my  lord,  if  they  have  done  so  heinously,  diey  arc 
worthy  of  heinous  punishment"  Gloucester,  affecting  furious 
wrath,  shouted  :  "  Dost  thou  serve  me  with  *  ifs '  and  with  '  ans  '  ? 
r  cell  thee  they  have  done  it^  and  that  I  will  make  good  on  thy 
body,  traitor."  Thereupon  he  smote  loudly  on  the  table,  and 
at  the  signal  his  armed  satellites  burst  Into  the  room.  They 
arrested  Hastings,  Ardibishop  Rotherham,  Bishop  Morton,  and 
Lord  Stanle>\  who  was  wounded  on  the  head  with  a  pole-axe 
in  the  scuffle.      Hastings,  without  any  form  of  trial,  was  hurried 

^  All  Ehifi,  of  FoiiTS«»  la  drawn  from  ^ir  Thomafi  More's  ffisfoty  i>/  fcichard 
If  I. .-  Ke  was  told  Kht  aiory  by  Morion,  an  cyc-wiincea. 
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down  into  the  courtyard  and  beheaded  on  a.  log  of  wood»  being 
barely  allowed  time  to  confess  himself  to  the  first  priest  that 
could  be  found-  The  other  three  councillors  were  thrown  mto 
prison :  Stanley  aud  Rotherham  made  their  peace  with  the 
protector  and  were  liberated  after  no  long  detention  ;  Morton 
remained  in  bonds, 

This  CLiiel  murder  of  a  man  whom  all  knew  to  be  lo>'aJ 
cowed  Gloucester's  enemies,  but  at  the  same  time  revealed  the 
fact  that  he  must  have  some  sinister  plot  in  hand.  The  whole 
ofLundon  was  in  confusion,  but  no  riots  took  placCn  for  north- 
ern levies  were  flocking  into  the  city  by  thousands,  and  no  man 
dared  even  to  raise  his  voice.  Three  da)?  later  Gloucester 
went  to  Weritminster  with  a  large  armed  retinue,  and  terrified 
the  queen  into  surrendering  her  second  son.  Richard.  The 
aged  ArchtMshop  Bourchier,  and  Bishop  RusselL  the  new  chan- 
cellor, pledged  their  words  to  Elizabeth  that  her  sen  would  be 
in  no  danger  with  his  brother  in  the  Tower.  No  doubt  they 
were  sincere  in  their  protestations;  but  they  little  knew  the 
protector's  mind,  or  suspected  the  infamies  of  which  he  was 
capable.  When  both  his  nephews  were  in  his  power,  Richard 
began  to  show  his  true  intent.  Six  days  after  the  Duke  of 
York  had  been  imprisoned  the  first  definite  step  was  taken: 
on  June  32  a  certain  Dr.  Shaw,  brother  of  the  Mayor  of 
London,  was  put  up  to  preach  at  St  Paul's  Cross  a  political 
sermon,  for  which  he  took  as  his  text  a  passage  from  the 
Book  of  Wisdom  (iv.  3).  Sp^ttria  vitulami'na  non  ngeni  rtidttes 
aitas^  **bflstard  slips  shall  take  no  deep  root."  and  broached 
to  the  astonished  citizens  the  theory  that  King  Edward's  chil- 
dren were  all  illegitimate.  Before  his  marnage  witli  Elifa- 
beth  Woodville  he  had  been  precontracled  to  Lady  Eleanor 
Talbot,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbuxy.  This  troth 
plight  had  never  been  cancelled,  and  the  subsequent  match 
was  therefore  irregular.  Moreover  it  had  been  celebrated 
in  an  unconsecrated  place^  almost  without  witnesses,  and  the 
bride's  mother,  Jacquelte  of  Bedford,  had  used  sorcery*  to 
move  the  late  king  to  the  unblessed  union.  As  to  the  issue 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  their  blood  had  been  coniiptcd  by 
their  father's  attainder.  The  protector  therefore  was  the  true 
male  heir  of  the  house  of  York,  and  the  crown  was  his  by 
right-     The  Londoners  were  aghast  at  this  strange  doctrine. 
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and  whwi  Gloucester  himself,  supported  by  his  friend  Bucking-  chap. 
ham,  appeared  to  grace  the  termination  of  the  harangue,  they 
were  received  in  dead  silence,  though  they  had  vainly  hoped 
to  be  greeted  with  acclamations  of  "  God  save  King  Richard  '*.' 
But  it  was  impo^jble  to  go  back;  two  days  later  Buckingham 
summoned  the  mayor  and  corporation  1:0  the  Guildhall,  and 
made  them  a  long  and  eloquent  speech  in  which  lie  rehcHrsed 
Dr.  Shaw's  arguments  and  many  more.  He  painted  the  late 
king  as  a  tyrant  under  whom  no  man  was  sure  of  his  lands 
and  no  woman  of  her  honour.  He  cited  many  instances  of 
his  cruelty,  rapacity,  and  lust,  and  contrasted  him  to  hfs  dis- 
advantage with  that  wise,  staid,  aiid  religious  prince  tlie  lord 
protector.  Edward'^  children  were  undoubtedly  bastards :  Clar- 
ence's were  debarred  from  auccession  :  it  only  remained  for 
them  to  petition  Duke  Richard  to  assert  his  rights  and  ascend 
the  throne.  The  mayor  and  his  fellows,  s<i  it  is  said,  stood 
silent  and  confounded;  but  certain  lewd  fellows  and  retainers 
of  the  conspirators,  who  stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall» 
began  to  cry  "Richard  for  king*'  and  to  throw  up  their  caps. 
Thereupon  Buckingham  congratulated  the  corporation  on  their 
wise  resolve,  and  went  off  to  report  their  alleged  consent  to 
the  protector. 

Next  day  there  was  a  great  meeting  of  the  estates  held 
in  St.  Paul's  ;  it  was  not  a  regular  parliament,  for  the  writs 
issued  in  the  name  of  Edward  V.  had  been  countermanded,  and 
many  both  of  the  peers  and  of  the  commons  were  not  present. 
But,  such  as  it  wa;;,  the  aj^sembly  received  and  gave  its  assent  to 
a  monstrous  "consideration,  election  and  petition,"  setting  forth 
the  right  of  Richard  of  Gloucester  to  the  crown.  It  declared 
that  the  late  king's  "ungracious  pretended  marriage  .  .  .  made 
by  sorcery  and  witchcraft  ...  in  a  prophane  place  contrary  to 
the  law  of  God's  Church,"  and  despite  a  previous  contract  to 
Dame  Rleanorn  daughter  of  the  F.arl  of  Shrewsbury,  had  been 
invalid  from  the  first ;  it  was  no  more  than  "  a  sinful  and  damn- 
able adultery".  The  children  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  were 
disabled  and  debarred  from  all  heritage ;  wherefore  Richard  of 

'  Accordinu  in  Sif  Thoman  More  and  Polydorc  Vergil,  Shai*  advanced 
pnolher  dud  morc  nturtlmg  (beory,  namely,  that  itieid  wau  a  ^avc  doubt  aa  10 
the  parentage  of  Edward  IV.  This  *vaa  the  "  BiKkburn  "  story  which  Ctar- 
ence  had  bocn  acciuctl  of  p;itlin£  about  in  147&     Soc  above,  p,  4O2. 
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CHAP.   Gloucester  is  "  very  inheritor  of  thecrown  and  dignity  royal  byV 
^^     way  of  inheritance.     All  the  estates  have  certain  knowledge  cf 
his  filiation." '     His  great  wtt,  prudence,  JTistice,  and   princely 
courage  are  known  to  all.      Finally  hr  is  prayed  that    "accnrri- 
ing  to  this  election  of  us,  the  three  csUlcs  of  the  land,  be  will 
accept  and  take  upon  him  the  crown  and  royal  dignity  '\     Not 
a  voice  was  rajsed  Ligainst  this  strange  petition,     A  deputation 
went  to  present  the  document  to  Gloucester  at  fiaynard's  Castle; 
after  some  modesC  show  of  reluctance  he  accepted  it,  and  allowe<J 
himself  to  be  saluted  by  Buckingham  as  King  Richard  fl! 
The  deputation  then  swore  allegiance  to  him,  and    next  6sy 
he  went  to  Westtninsler,  sat  in  the  royal  scat,  and  act^cpted 
Ihe  homage  of  the  magnates,  who  were  lieaded  by  the  Dukes 
of  Buckingham  and  Suffolk^  and  by  Howard,  who  was  created 
Duke  of  Norfolk  on  June  28-  ^_ 

The  coronation  wa,*:  fixed  for  July  6,     Before  it  took  place  H 
L  news  got  abroad  which  gave  evidence  that  the  new  reign  iv-as 

to  be  one  of  blood,  On  June  35,  the  day  of  the  great  assembly 
at  St.  Paurs,  the  prisoners  who  had  been  lying  for  the  last 
month  \n  Yorkshire,  Rivers,  Grey.  Vaughan,  and  Hawtc,  bad 
all  been  beheaded  at  Pontcfract.  They  seem  to  have  had 
some  form  of  trial,  witli  the  Earl  of  Northumberlajid  as  chief 
judge,  but  Rivers  was  denied  his  undoubted  rfght  to  be  tried 
beforehis  peers.  Gloucester  had  the  whole  realm  so  completely 
under  his  control  at  this  moment  that  these  executions  must  be 
considered  a  piece  of  unnecessary  cruelty,  whose  sole  object  was 
to  terrify  all  possibte  adversaries.  Whatever  feeling  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  news  was  carefully  suppressed,  and  the 
coronation  ceremony  was  celebrated  with  great  splendour — all 
the  preparations  whicli  had  been  made  for  tlie  anointing  of 
Edward  V,  could  be  utilised  for  that  of  his  successor.  Arch- 
bishop Bourchicr  duly  crowned  Richard  and  his  spouse  Anne 
Neville,  in  the  presence  of  almost  the  whole  nobility  of  Eng- 
land ;  Buckingham  officiated  as  chamberlain,  Norfolk  bore  the 
cap  of  maintenance,  the  four  swords  were  carried  by  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  the  Eail  of  Surrey  ^Norfolk's  son),  the 
Karl  of  Kent,  and  Lord  LoveK  The  magnates  had  committed 
themselves  as  accomplices,  before  or  after  the  deed,  to  the  act 
of  usurpation.     The  nation  accepted  it  with  apparent  apathy. 

'  Thii  b  ft  hint  ai  ihe  scandatoua  sigiy  abouL  Kine  Edwaid^b  Jllegitimacy. 
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After  spendinf^  somewhat  more  than  a  fortnight  m  setting 
the  machinery  of  the  new  government  to  work  in  London. 
Richard  started  for  a  long  tour  in  the  midlands,  visiting  Oxford, 
Gloucester.  Worcester,  Warwick,  and  other  places,  and  holding 
high  festival  in  eacK  It  was  apparently  during  his  stay  at 
Warwick,  between  July  7  and  15,  that  he  took  the  step,  as 
unwise  as  it  was  abominable,  which  was  destined  to  prove  his 
ruin.  He  sent  one  of  his  trusted  retainers,  Sir  James  Tyrrell, 
to  London,  with  orders  to  make  away  with  the  two  young 
princes,  who  had  been  kept  in  strict  seclusion  ever  since  the 
gates  of  the  Tower  had  closed  upon  them.  According  to  the 
accepted  story,  that  given  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  constable 
of  tlie  Tower,  Robert  Brakenbury,  had  rcfu_scd  to  take  the 
hint  given  him  that  the  further  existence  of  the  two  lads  was 
no  longer  necessary,  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  send  a  less 
scrupulous  or  cautious  emissary  to  execute  his  will.  Tyrrell 
received  charge  of  the  keys  of  the  fortress  for  one  night,  and 
during  his  brief  tenure  of  authority  caused  the  princes  to  be 
smothered  by  two  ru/Tians,  Dighton  and  Forrest,  one  of  them 
his  own  groom,  the  other  a  warder.  The  bodies  were  buried 
under  a  side  staircase  of  the  White  TowcTj  where  thej-  lay  con- 
cealed till  July  17,  1674,  when  their  skeletons  were  discovered 
during  some  repairs,  and  were  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  by 
the  orders  of  Charles  II.  For  many  years  the  exact  manner  of 
their  end  was  unknown  ;  the  persons  concerned  in  it  kept  strict 
silence,  till  in  1503  the  survivors,  Tyrrell  and  Dighton,  were 
examined  by  order  of  Henry  VII.  and  made  depositions  to  the 
above  purport.  Richard  himself  never  took  the  trouble  to  put 
abrniad  any  official  account  of  their  deaths,'  or  even  to  acknow- 
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'Theic  0ccni4  no  jcason  lo  doubt  Morc's  verBioiii  tliDUj^ti  there  uc  home 
small  slips  of  dciail  in  it.  Tyncll,  when  examined  in  1501.  waif  En  (rouble  for 
anolher  niiitfr ^connivance  in  the  ^tghfof  itir  Duke  of  Suffolk,  fur  which  otlence 
he  was  shortly  aftcrwardi  beheaded  Di([hLoii  flafti^red  no  puniBhment  in  con- 
•ei^ucnce  of  hi'  confewoup  Mon  Bpeaka  of  thdr  depaiitiona  aa  nndaubicdly 
coiilaining  the  truth  of  the  mailer.  \\  js  stfan^c  that  Ritbaid  Joce  not  itCEm  \o 
have  publiahcd  any  veraion  of  ihcii  deaths.  The  French  chronider  Du  Bellay. 
writing  in  the  middle  of  the  siKiecnth  century,  wya  th>i  ihc  usurper  gave  out 
that  the  boyi  peruhpd  by  iaUmgfromB  bridge  (A/mo^Mj,hv„  \\^  but  no  Englinb 
wiilcr  mtntionB  thie  story,  [t  wLia  so  generally  known  thai  tbcy  had  been 
murdered,  that  the  French  chancelbr  alluded  ro  the  fact  m  hi&  opccch  10  the 
Slates  Gcneial  in  thcroHowing  January.  Foi  LitcraiuTc  dealing  with  this  nubject 
ice  the  Append! V  on  Authoritice. 
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CHAP,  ledge  that  they  had  ceased  to  exi«.  It  would  have  been  wistf 
in  the  end  to  imprn\ise  some  easy  tale  of  a  fever,  a  conflagfra- 
tion,  or  an  accident,  and  to  state  formally  Lhat  the  male  line  ^l 
Edward  IV.  was  extinct.  For  while  the  princes  were  bdie^xd 
by  many  persons  to  be  still  alive,  and  wild  rumours  oircuiatefi 
about  their  escape  to  the  continent,  the  usurper's  throne  reinai 
unsteady. 

The  murder  of  the  princes  was  a  blunder  a^  well  as 
cnmc-  The  nation  had  acquiesced  in  the  usurpation  ot  Ki 
Richard  ;  it  had  disapproved  of  the  execution  of  Hastings 
Rivers,  yet  had  rot  been  greatly  shocked  thereby.  Thefe 
were  too  many  precedents  for  such  violence  between  the  death 
of  the  fiist  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  that  of  George  of  Clarence 
But  tliis  assassination  of  two  harmless  boys  was  hy  far  the 
worst  alrocit>"  of  the  century.  Even  men  of  the  easy  morality 
of  that  a^e  were  horrified  when  the  rumour  got  abroad.  At 
first  it  was  hardly  believed,  because  of  the  ircredible  enor- 
mity of  the  act.  But  before  long  all  those  who  cared  to  in- 
quire into  the  matter  could  satisfy  themselves  that  the  princes 
were  no  longer  in  the  Tower,  and  the  few  who  were  in  the 
king's  confidence  knew  for  certain  that  they  were  dead^  Even 
among  those  who  had  consented  to  act  as  the  tools  and  accom- 
plices of  Richard's  usurpation  dismay  and  disgust  prevailed. 
From  that  moment  be  could  count  on  no  supporters  save 
men  whom  bribes  could  persuade  to  anything.  Hb  hard 
hand  terrified  the  majority  into  submission,  but  they  wert 
only  waiting  for  the  first  fair  chance  to  shake  off  his  yokt 

It  seems  probable  that  the  knowledge  that  the  princes  had 
been  murdered  was  the  determining  cause  of  the  first  and  most 
surprising  rebellion  with  which  the  king  had  to  cope.  Bucking- 
ham had  acted  as  his  unscrupulous  lieutenant  down  to  the 
moment  of  his  coronation,  and  had  accompanied  him  as  far  as 
Gloucester  in  his  triumphal  progress  through  ihe  midlands. 
Yet  two  months  later  he  was  in  arms  lo  overthrow  him.  The 
Tudor  chroniclers  allege  that  the  duke  had  been  disappointed 
of  some  of  the  rewards  that  he  had  been  promised,  and  la 
particular  that  he  had  been  refused  that  half  of  the  lands  of  the 
old  earldom  of  Hereford  which  had  passed  to  the  crown — the 
other  half  he  already  owned,  as  representing  the  line  of  Thomas 
of  Woodstock     Modem  research  does  not  bear  out  this  state- 
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ment;  Buckingham  undoubtedly  asked  For  the  Bohun  inherit- 
ance, but  his  request  was  granted  ;  the  king  had  given  him 
possession  of  its  profits  and  rents  as  from  Easter,  1483,  and 
also  a  charter  whereby  he  pledged  himself  to  procure  an  act 
of  parliament  which  should  put  it  permanently  in  the  duke's 
hands,^  No  adequate  explanation  of  Buckingham's  conduct 
can  bo  found  save  that,  getting  early  knowledge  of  the  death 
of  the  princes,  he  was  disgusted  to  discover  the  full  infamy  of 
the  situation  into  which  hts  alliance  with  Richard  had  led  him. 
It  is  to  be  noted  thai  he  put  forward  no  claims  of  his  own 
to  the  crown,  though  he  represented  the  house  of  Thomas  of 
Woodstock  and  descended  through  the  Beauforts  from  John  of 
Gaunt.  Nor  could  he  have  ho(>ed  to  secure  under  any  other 
sovereign  a  higher  position  than  he  already  enjoyed, 

Bfr  this  as  it  may,  Buckingham  was  in  the  autumn  conspir- 
ing against  King  Richard,  It  is  probable  that  he  had  been 
encouraged  in  his  design  by  Bishop  Morton  of  Ely,  who  had 
been  committed  to  his  custody  after  the  scene  in  the  Tower  on 
June  13,  and  was  residing  with  him  in  August  and  September 
in  his  castle  of  Brecon,'  The  scheme  took  it  far  granted  that 
the  sons  of  Edward  IV.  were  already  dead,  for  its  object  was  to 
unite  the  claims  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  by  marry- 
ing the  Lady  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  surviving  daughter  of  the  late 
king,  lo  Henry  Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  the  representative  of 
the  line  of  the  Beauforts,'  and  the  heir  of  Henry  VI.,  if  only 
his  ancestors  had  not  been  disabled  from  succession  to  the  throne 
b)'  the  act  of  parliament  of  1407,  a  point  on  which  doubt  was 
permissible.  Richmond,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  fled  out 
of  the  realm,  in  company  with  his  uncle,  Jasper  Tudor,  after 
Tewkesbury,  and  had  been  living  ever  since  at  the  court  of  the 
Duke  of  Brittany-  He  was  now  a  young  man  of  twenty-seven  : 
his  character  and  capacity  were  unknown,  and  hitherto  he  had 
not  been  considered  a  serious  factor  in  English  politics.  His 
mother,   the  Lady  Margaret,  through  whom  he  derived    his 

'  JScc  Gairdnct'ft  Richard  If t..  pp.  iq5-5, 

^^Q  Morton  lold  ^ir  Thomu  Mor<!,wittk  rainy  6tta\h  or  their  converaation, 
and  ia  More  ha,f  vritl«R  it  down  in  hit  hiBtoTy, 

'See  ihe  GcnenlDgicsLl  Tabk  in  AppciuUx  II,  Henry'i  motbcr  wot  the  only 
child  of  the  6r3l  Duke  of  Somcncl:  Toi  her  claim  kc  p.  355.  When  the  laal 
of  hcj  (iJuaijLB  fell  al  Tcwkokbury  in  1471  no  male  Bcauforl  heir  survived.  Hcnjy 
wu  her  only  child  by  Edmund  of  Richmond^  half-bTother  of  King  Henry  VI, 
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CHAP,   dynastic  clatm,  such  as  it  was,  had  not  gone  Into  exile ;  she  hsf^^ 
wedded  as  her  second  husband  a  staunch  "^'orkist,  that  Lord 
Stanley   whom    King    Richard   had  imprisoned    on  ]\x\x^    ij, 
Stanley  was  now  at  lai^e  again  ;  he  had  made  his  peace  wit]^^ 
the  new  king^  though  he  was  ^ievously  mistrusted,  H 

It  would  seem  that  Buckingham  found  a  plot  already  on 
foot,  in  which  the  survivors  of  the  Wnodvillc  faction,  and  othc^^ 
Yorkists  who  were  true  to  the  memory  of  Edward    IV,,  hi^H 
enlisted,  before  they  >vere   aware  of  his  discontent    with  the 
exi?!ting  rS^ime.     The  leaders  were  Dorset,  his   brother    Lionel 
Wooduille,  Bishop  of  Salisbury;  Sir  Thomas  St,   Le^er,  wh^l 
had  married  Anne  Planta^enet,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Richarrf 
Duke  of  York  ;  Peler  Courlenay,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Sir  John 
Fogge,  late  treasurer  of  the  royal  household.     Their  Aliength 
was  not  great ;  only  in  the  south  and  west  could  they  count  on 
any  supporters,  but  the  accession  of  Buckingham  made  them 
hopeful.     They  had  originally  intended  to  rise  in  the  name  of 
Edward  V,,  and  had  been  much  disconcerted  when   his  death 
was  reported.     Now  all  fell  in  with  the  plan  for  wedding  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  to  Richmond,  as  the  dei'ice  which  would  enlist 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  fiup[X)rters, 

The  insurrection  was  timed  to  break  out  on  October  l8; 
an  earlier  date  might  have  been  fixed,  but  it  was  nece^isary  to 
communicate  with  Richmond  in  Brittany*  and  to  alJow  him  time 
to  collect  ships  and  mercenary  bands  for  a  landing  on  the  south 
coast.  In  alt  probability'  tt  was  this  delay  which  ruined  the 
conspirators:  on  October  ii  the  king  was  warned  of  the  plot, 
and  issued  orders  for  the  raising  of  an  army.  It  is  said  that 
some  premature  riots  in  Kent  had  roused  his  suspicions:  be 
this  as  it  may,  he  wa-i  already  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
force  when  the  plotters  raised  their  banners  or  the  appointed 
day.  There  were  gatherings  at  Guildford,  Salisbury,  Maidstone, 
Newbury,  and  Exeter;  but  all  were  disjjersed  with  ease,  for 
no  aid  came  from  Buckingham.  The  duke  had  taken  arms 
at  Brecon,  and  had  collected  some  thousands  of  Welsh  and 
Marchmen,  but  as  he  moved  towards  the  Severn  to  join  his  . 
friends^  he  was  foiled  by  ten  days  of  continuous  rain,  which  ^| 
brought  down  such  floods  that  bridges  were  swept  away  and  ^1 
fords  made  useless.  Buckingham  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  but  coukj  get  no  further.      Royalist    leviet 
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gathered  behmd  the  Severn  m  force^  and  some  Welsh  chiefs  chap. 
caiiliiicd  Brecon  in  his  rear.  The  duke's  hosi  began  to  fall 
away  from  him,  and  in  despair  lie  di^uised  himself  and  took  to 
flight,  A  few  days  later  he  was  betrayed  by  .i  retainer  in  whose 
bouse  he  had  taken  refuge.  The  sheriff  of  Shrofishire  forwarded 
him  to  the  king  at  Salisbury,  and  Richard  bt^headed  him  without 
a  moment's  delay  on  November  I-  He  then  moved  Ifi  Kxeter, 
where  be  captured  and  executed  his  own  brother- in 'law,  St. 
Leger,  and  two  other  conspirators.  Moat  of  the  leading  rebeb 
fled  over-sea  or  look  sanctuarj-,  but  some  six  or  eight  more 
were  captured  at  various  places  and  suffered  the  punishment 
of  traitors  in  London.  Richmond,  whose  voyage  had  been  de- 
layed by  the  same  tempest  that  mined  Buckingham,  reached 
Plymouth  only  to  find  that  hia  adherents  were  crushed,  and 
sailed  back  to  Brittany, 

The  supprKsion  of  this  rebellion  was  Richard's  first  and 
only  success  during  his  short  reign.  Tt  is  probable  that  even 
this  feeble  rising  might  have  ruined  him,  \^  the  insurgents  had 
not  been  disconcerted  by  the  foul  weather ;  if  they  had  been 
granted  time  to  unite,  and  had  kept  tlie  held  for  a  few  days, 
half  the  realm  would  have  gone  over  to  them.  But  mere 
chance  combined  with  the  king's  activity  toruin  them,  Richard 
still  felt  his  throne  insecure  i  be  knew  that  every  man's  hand 
was  against  him,  and  it  is  probable  that  Sir  Thomas  More 
gives  a  true  picture  of  his  restless  and  suspicious  bearing,  when 
he  describes  how  "he  was  never  quiet  \t\  his  mind,  never 
thought  himself  secure.  When  he  went  abroad  his  eyes  whirled 
about,  his  body  was  privily  fenced,  his  hand  ever  on  his  dagger^ 
his  countenance  and  maimer  like  one  always  ready  to  strike 
again.  He  took  ill  rest  at  nights,  lay  long  waking  and  musing; 
sore  wearied  with  care  and  watch,  he  rather  slumbered  than 
slept  So  was  his  restless  heart  continually  tossed  and  tumbled 
with  the  tedious  impression  and  stormy  remembrance  of  his 
moit  abominable  deeds/'' 

Richard  faced  his  first  and  only  parliament  on  January  23^ 
T4S4,  and  endeavoured  to  make  as  favourable  an  impression  as 
possible  on  the  estates.  A  great  bill  of  attainder,  compriang  the 
names  of  all  who  had  been  cuncemed  in  the  late  rebellion,  was 

'More  Bays  thai  he  bad  the  dcUils '*  from  such  a^  were  Accrei  wkh  hfa 
chambercrb  ". 
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inevitable;  such  documents  always  followed  a  party  triumph 
since  1459.  But  an  attempt  to  show  comparative  menry  in  the 
distribution  of  punishments  was  made,  and  many  of  the  attainted 
persons,  even  including  Bishop  Morton  and  Sir  Kichard  Wood- 
ville,  were  afterwards  offered  pardons.  Among  the  provisions 
made  was  one  to  the  effect  that  Richmond's  mother,  Che  Lady 
Margaret,  having  been  detected  in  correspondence  with  ht^r  son, 
should  forfeit  her  estates,  but  tliat  they  should  be  granted  for 
life  to  hor  huaband,  Stanley,  with  remainder  to  the  crown. 
The  confiscated  lands  of  the  other  persona  atta.mted  were 
lavished  upon  Richard's  supporters,  whereby,  a.s  More  sagely  re- 
marks, he  bought  but  unsteadfast  friendship  with  his  great  gifts. 
The  most  important  act  of  the  parliament  was  the  passing  ofa 
bill  which  confirmed  the  succession,  as  settled  at  the  meeting  in 
St.  Paul's  in  the  preceding  June.  The  right  line  of  descent 
was  declared  to  lie  with  Richard  and  '"the  heirs  of  his  body 
begotten  " ;  his  only  son  Edward  had  in  the  preceding  August 
been  created  Prince  of  Wales,  The  magnates,  in  a  non-parlia- 
oientary  meeting,  swore  personal  allegiance  to  the  young  heir 
"  in  a  new  form  of  oath  previously  unknown  ".  The  king  asked 
for  no  subsidies,  but  was  granted  tunnagc  and  poundage  for  life 
— as  his  brother  Edward  IV.,  had  beea  The  clergy,  sitting 
separately  in  convocation,  voted  a  tenth.  Many  bills  of  the 
usual  sort,  dealing  with  trade  and  manufactures,  were  passed,  as 
also  an  act  against  "secret  enfeoffments" — a  favourite  device 
of  those  who  wished  to  save  their  lands  from  confiscation  in 
those  troublous  times.  More  notable,  and  wholly  praiseworthy, 
if  only  it  had  been  observed,  was  an  act  declaring  t>enevo)ences, 
the  favourite  device  of  the  late  king,  illegal.  Another  ex- 
cellent measure  was  directed  against  corrupt  Juries  and  the 
practice  of  intimidation  by  men  of  local  influence.  If  we  had 
no  means  of  juc^ing  Richard's  rule  save  the  official  records  of 
his  parliament^  we  should  be  forced  to  regard  him  as  a  bene- 
volent, economical,  and  well-intentioned  sovereign. 

Soon  after  parliament  had  risen  on  February  20,  the  king 
induced  his  brother's  widow  and  her  daughters  to  come  out  of 
sanctuary,  by  promismg  her  the  modest  pension  of  700  marks 
a  year,  and  undertaking  to  provide  dowers  for  all  her  ctiildren 
and  to  marry  them  to  gentlemen  of  good  estate.  If  Richard 
had  used  his  opportunity,  he   might  have  checkmated  all  the 
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plots  of  Richmond  by  wedding  the  Lady  Elizabeth  to  some 
person  of  approved  incapacity  and  insignificance.  He  refrained 
from  doing  so,  and  the  conspiracy  went  oil  The  conduct  of 
the  queen -dowager,  "  FJi;^abeth  Grey  "as  Richard  called  her, 
IS  hard  to  explain ;  whether  ahc  feared  to  be  taken  froin  sanc- 
tuary by  force,  or  whether  she  was  meiely  tired  of  her  forlorn 
existence  at  Westminster^  and  had  resolved  to  be  reconciled  to 
the  murderer  of  her  sons  out  of  mere  callous  apathy,  seems 
uncertain. 

A  few  weeks  later  King  Richard's  misfortunes  began  ;  he 
received  the  news  that  his  only  son  Edward  Prince  of  Wales 
had  died  at  Middleham  on  April  9.  Queen  Anne,  though 
Btil!  a  young  woman,  was  already  a  confirmed  invalid,  and 
unlikely  to  bear  any  more  childrea  Thus  the  succession  ques- 
tion was  reopened-  The  king  is  said  to  have  shown  signs  of 
desperate  grief;  he  was  not  such  an  unnatural  monster  a^  to 
be  destitute  of  the  feelings  of  a  father.  After  some  hesitation 
he  proclaimed  as  his  heir  John  de  la  Pole,  the  son  of  his  eldest 
surviving  sister  Elizabeth  and  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  He  had 
first  designated  Clarence's  son,  Edward  Earl  of  Warwick  ;  but 
to  undo  Ihe  consequences  of  his  brother's  attainder  would  have 
been  to  give  Warwick  a  right  to  the  throne  far  better  than 
his  own.  So  Warwick  was  disavowed,  and  the  young  De  la 
Pole  was  made  lord -lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  president  of  the 
council  of  the  north,  to  mark  his  promotion  to  the  position  of 
heir- presumptive. 

Throughout  the  summer  of  [484  Richard  remained  in  the 
north,  whither  he  had  been  drawn  by  complications  on  the 
side  of  Scotland.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Edward  iV., 
shortly  before  his  death,  had  resumed  his  intrigues  with  Albany. 
That  unstabk:  prince  had  once  more  Red  to  England,  and  had 
obtained  from  the  new  king  a  promise  that  he  would  continue 
his  brother's  policy.  In  Februar>^  war  broke  out,  but  no  mili- 
tary incidents  of  importance  followed.  Richard  had  hoped  that 
Albany  would  be  able  to  raise  a  strong  i^rty  in  Scotland ;  but 
when  he  and  his  friend  the  Earl  of  Douglas  crossed  the  border 
with  their  own  retainers  and  a  body  of  Cumbrian  horse,  the 
whole  countrj'side  turned  out  against  them.  At  the  combat 
of  Lochmaben,  on  July  23,  the  invaders  were  routed ;  Douglas 
was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  end  his  days  in  a  monastery- 
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CHAP.  Albany  escaped  to  Carlisle  ^-ilh  the  remnant  of  his  foro. 
^^^  Disappointed  at  the  result  of  this  raid,  and  convinced  thai  It 
was  unwise  to  embark  in  a  Scottish  war  while  his  throne  waf 
still  unsteady,  Richard  made  peace  with  James  lU.  an  September 
20,  and  sent  away  AltKU>y  to  France,  where  he  was  killed  at  a 
tournament  not  many  months  after. 

While  the  Icing  was  detained  in  the  norths  his  ambassadors 
were  busy  on  the  continent  They  secured  his  recognition 
by  the  pope,  by  the  Archduke  Maximilian  in  Flanders,  and 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  Spain.  France,  however,  showed 
a  hostile  spirit ;  King  Louis  XI.  had  died  on  August  30,  1483. 
and  his  daughter  Anne,  regent  for  her  >"oung  brother,  Charles 
Vni.,  harboured  all  English  malcontents  and  rehised  to  open 
friendly  relations  with  Richard.  For  a  moment  in  the  summer 
^^  T484  the  king  imagined  that  he  might  crush  his  chief  ad* 
versary  Richmond,  for  he  had  bribed  Pierre  Landois,  the  cor- 
rupt minister  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany,'  10  seize  and  surrender 
the  earl,  who  stiil  made  his  headquarters  nt  Vannes.  But  the 
exile  was  warned  in  time  of  the  proposed  treason,  and  fled 
to  the  French  court,  where  the  regent  received  hfni,  gave  him 
presents  of  money,  and  permitted  him  lo  gather  together  the 
adherents  who  came  to  seek  him.  The  most  important  of 
them  were  his  uncle,  Jasper  Tudor;  Morton,  Bbhop  of  Ely; 
the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  iast  of  the 
great  Lancastrian  leaders.  Oxford  had  been  imprisoned  by 
Edward  IV.  after  his  wild  adventure  at  St.  Michael's  Mount, 
and  tiad  only  just  escaped  after  ten  years  in  a  dungeon,  yel 
was  eager  to  recommence  the  fray. 

The  presence  of  Richmond  at  the  French  court  was  the  most 
threatenir^  symptom  of  the  time  from  Richard's  point  of  view  ; 
for  the  earl  had  now  a  protector  who  both  could  and  would  give 
him  effective  aid  when  tlie  opportunity  arrived.  A  French  in- 
vasioEi  followed  by  a  general  rising  of  malcontents  might  occur 
at  any  moment  The  very  fact  that  the  blow  was  long  delayed 
seems  to  have  shaken  Rkhard's  nerve  and  to  have  kept  him  in 
an  agony  of  suspense.  False  rumours  that  the  pretender  was 
at  sea  on  a  French  squadron  were  current  all  through  the  winter 

'  The  Duke  Francii  waft  a  conaislfinL  supporter  of  Kichinand,  but  n  tbiB 
momeni  hcwika  aick,  andbi^  miniBler  prctposfid  to  tcU  the  urik  without  hiskiw^'- 
Icdge.    The  Bicton  (lobtci  bulged  LandoiB  not  long  mAci. 
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by  land  were  repeatedly  ordered  and  counterinanded,  and 
much  money  was  spent.  At  last  the  exchequer  was  empty, 
and  the  king,  fearir^  to  call  another  parliament,  had  recourse 
to  the  same  unconstitutional  devices  for  collecting  money  which 
he  had  denounced  only  a  year  before.  Between  Febiuary  and 
April,  [485,  he  raised  some  £20,000  by  forced  loans,  which 
only  differed  from  the  benevolences  of  Edward  IV.  in  that 
Richard  professed  his  intention  of  repaying  them  as  soon  as 
hi^  necessities  should  permit.  But  il  wns  a  fatal  mistake  to 
fail  back  upon  arbitrary  taxation :  nothing  could  have  contri- 
buted more  surely  to  sap  the  small  remains  of  his  i^opularity. 

That  the  king's  suspicions  as  to  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects 
were  well  founded  was  shown  by  the  flight  of  many  notable 
persons  to  Prance.  Richmond*s  emissaries  were  going  up  and 
down  the  land,  and  they  were  seldom  betrayed  or  detected.  A 
few  executions  look  place,  of  which  the  best  remembered  is  that 
of  one  William  Coliingboume,  late  sheriff  of  Wiltshire.  It  was 
he  who  hung  on  the  door  of  Sl  Paul's  the  famous  couplet : — 

Tbc  CatlCi  the  RaitCt  and  Lovcll  our  daggc 
Rulyth  all  Engbndc  under  a  Hoggc. 

The  allusion  was  to  Richard's  badge  of  the  white  boar,  and 
to  the  names  of  his  three  confidants,  Francis,  Lord  Lovel,  his 
chamberlain,  Sir  William  Calesby,  speaker  of  the  parliament  of 
14S4.  and  Sir  Richaid  RatclifTc.  Collingbournc  waacondemned 
for  making  arrai^ments  for  the  landing  of  Richmond  in  Dor- 
setshire, and  executed  in  December,  1484-^ 

The  main  topic  which  seems  to  have  occupied  men's  minds 
in  the  early  spring  of  14S5  was  an  astounding  rumour  that  the 
king  was  designing  to  divorce  his  invalid  queen,  and  to  marry 
in  her  stead  hisnJccc  the  Lady  Lliiabcth.  His  dealings  with  her 
had  already  provoked  comment  She  was  kept  at  court  and 
treated  with  high  respectj  in  no  wise  as  ifjshe  were  illegitimate, 
but  like  a  royal  princess.  It  is  said  that  Kicharri  made  repealed 
complaints  to  Archbishop  Rotlicrham  aiid  others  of  his  wife's 
pcrsistcntill-hcaltli,  lamented  his  want  of  heirs,  and  hinted  at  the 

^  There  is  %amc  diipuic  as  m  ihc  exact  date  f>f  Collingboufnc'v  trcuonabit; 

Lattiatlir  an/l  yark,  li,,  jl3.  Probably  the  treond  year  (Oct,,  I^S4)  is  the 
cancel  date  of  his  plot,  not  ihejint. 
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necessity  of  obtaining  them  by  a  divorce  aiiJ  a  second  mairiagf^ 
No  match  presented  such  political  advantages  as  one  with  hb 
niece,  if  only  public  opinion  would  endure  the  monstrou.-^  and 
repulsive  idea.  Therein  someevidence that thequeen-dowager, 
the  most  callous  and  apathetic  of  women,  took  the  proposal  into 
serious  coTLsidtration :  it  has  even  been  supposed,  but  with  no 
convincing  proof,  that  the  prince^^  herself  was  not  unwilling  lo 
share  her  uncle's  bloodstained  throne.'  Queen  Anne  died  after 
a  long  illnes!^  on  March  i6;  it  is  probable  that  knowledge  of 
her  husband's  designs  embittered  her  last  days  and  shortened 
her  life,  though  the  Tudor  historians  who  insinuate  that  he  de- 
liberately worried  her  to  death,  or  even  poisoned  herr,  arc  no 
doubt  in  error  After  her  decease  the  rumour  that  Richard 
was  about  to  obtain  a  papal  dispensation  to  marry  his  niece 
became  so  widcipread,  and  provoked  such  indignation,  that  hi£ 
councillors  Catesby  and  Ratcliffe  warned  him  that  the  scheme 
must  be  disavowed.  The  king  yielded  to  their  suasion,  called 
together  the  may^r  and  aldermen  of  London,  and  publicly  re- 
pudiated the  intentions  attributed  to  him,  complaining  that  he 
was  slandered  without  reason.  The  Princess  EU/abeth  was  sent 
away  to  Sheriff- Hutton  Castle,  but  Richard  still  refrained  from 
finding  her  a  husband — the  one  way  in  which  he  could  have 
caused  malevolent  rumours  to  cease,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  defeated  Richmond's  schemes. 

In  May  the  king  left  London  and  began  to  patrol  the  mid- 
lands, where,  apparently,  he  suspected  danger.  All  through  the 
early  summer  he  was  moving  about  in  the  direction  of  KcniU 
worth,  Coventry,  Leicester,  and  Nottingham-  Commissionas 
of  array  had  been  sent  round  the  whole  realm,  with  orders  that 
the  shire  levies  should  be  ready  to  move  at  one  day's  notice 
A  fleet  under  Lovel  was  collected  at  Southampton  to  watch  the 
Channel,  while  a  smaller  squadron  was  kept  in  the  North  Sea. 
Sir  James  Tyrrell,  the  man  who  is  commonly  supposed  to  have 
murdered  the  princes  in  the  Tower,  was  placed  in  char^  of 
the   marches  of  Calais,    for  it   was   possible    that    Richmond's 

'  E'olydoic  VcEgkl,  m  the  ncil  gcncrBliDn,  ^\cs  elEiboralc  details  a±  to  ihr 
HUPtivdowa^iiy'sutiiiaiuialbehiiviouf,  Sec  also  ihe  Croy land  Con Unuator,  p.  573. 
Th»i  the  conscni  of  the  PnnctBs  EJiRabeth  waa  ohiamed  it  only  supponed  by  ^ 
IpEler  cjuoied  (r<-nt^.  JameB  ].)  by  llie  anliquaTy  Sir  (leorg?  buck,  who  &avs  thi 
he  found  it  among  the  papers  of  [he  I3uke  of  Norfolk,  to  wliom  itwaa  ftddruscd. 
The  document  ib  not  now  fonhcoming. 
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attack  might  begin  in  that  quarter.  Money  was  spent  lavishly 
In  prepamtions,  all  the  forced  loans,  together  with  the  tenth  ob- 
tained from  the  convocation  of  Canterbury,  being  devoted  to 
military  and  naval  expenses.  The  long  delay  in  the  ccunmg  of 
the  invader  made  the  king  more  and  more  nervous,  for  he 
supposed  that  his  rival  was  perfecting  his  arrangements  for  a 
general  insurrection.  This  was  indeed  the  case  ;  Richmond  was 
now  in  clow  relations  with  all  the  malcontents;  the  Yorkists 
who  loved  the  memory  of  Edward  IV,  were  in  corresiwndence 
with  him,  no  le^s  than  the  wrecks  of  the  Lancastrian  party. 
His  main  hope  was  in  his  step-father  Stanley,  who  since  he  had 
been  acquitted  of  complicity  in  Buckingham's  rebellion  had 
maintained  a  cautiors  attitude,  yet  was  ready  to  move  when 
he  thought  that  treason  would  be  safe.  The  Stanley  interest 
was  now  predominant  all  over  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  where 
no  other  great  baronial  house  survived.  It  extended  into  the 
Welsh  lands;  Stanley's  son  had  married  the  heiress  of  the 
Stranges,  and  possessed  the  marcher-barony  of  Knockyn,  while 
his  brother  Sir  WilHam  was  at  this  moment  justiciar  of  North 
Wale's.  The  freedom  of  action  of  the  head  of  die  family  waa 
hampered,  however,  by  the  fact  that  Richard  was  holding  his 
heir  a^  a  hostage,  and  had  let  it  be  known  Ihat  any  open  act  of 
disloyalty  would  be  visited  on  the  young  man's  head. 

At  last  on  Augu^^t  \  Henry  of  Richmond  set  sail  from  Har- 
flcnr ;  the  Regent  Anne  of  France  had  lent  him  60,000  francs, 
and  collected  for  him  i.8co  mercenaries  and  a  small  fleet.  The 
adventurer  was  accompanied  by  his  uncle,  Jasper  Tudor,  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  Sir  Edward  Woodville,  Sir  John  Welles,  heir 
of  the  attainted  barony  of  Welles,  Sir  Edward  Courtenay,  who 
claimed  the  earldom  of  Devon,  his  kinsman  the  Bi-shop  of 
Exeter,  Morton.  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  some  scores  of  exiled 
knights  and  squires,  among  whom  Yorkists  were  almost  as 
numerous  as  Lancastrians.  The  French  auxiliaries  were  under 
a  Savoyard  captain  named  Philibert  de  Chaundd  The  Mar^ 
qtiis  of  Dorset  and  Sir  John  Rourchier  had  been  left  at  Paris 
in  pledge  for  the  loan  made  by  the  French  government.  Rich- 
mond did  not  desire  to  have  the  marquis  with  him,  for  he  had 
been  detected  in  correspondence  with  his  mother  the  queen- 
dowager,  who  urged  him  to  abandon  conspiracy  and  submit  to 
King  Richard.     Stealing  down  the  Breton  coast,  so  as  to  avoid 
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CHAP,  the  English  fleet,  Richmond  turned  northward  when  he  hod 
^^'  passed  the  longitude  of  Lands  End,  and  came  ashore  in  Mtlford 
Haven  on  August  7.  He  had  selected  this  remote  region  as 
his  landing  point  both  because  he  knew  that  he  was  expected 
to  strike  at  the  Kngllsh  south  coast,  and  because  he  had  assur- 
ance of  lidp  from  many  old  retainers  of  his  uncle  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  He  wa^  himself  a  Welshman  and  could  make  a 
good  appeal  to  the  local  patriotism  of  his  countrymen.  On 
landing  he  raised  not  only  the  royal  banner  of  England  but  the 
ancient  standard  of  Cadwallader,  a  red  dragoti  u|K>n  a  field  dL 
while  and  green,  the  beast  which  was  afterwards  used  as  the 
device  of  the  house  of  Tudor^  and  the  sinister  supporter  of  Ihcir 
Goat-of-arms, 

For  a  few  days  Henry  received  but  trifling  reinforcements, 
but  he  struck  inio  the  Cardiganshire  mountains,  a  district 
where.  If  his  adherents  were  slow  to  join  him,  he  might  hope 
to  maintain  an  irregular  warfare  in  the  style  of  Owen  GIctk 
dower.  After  a  short  delay  the  Webh  gentry  b^an  to  come 
in  to  his  aid ;  the  wealthiest  and  most  warlike  chief  Rhys  ap 
Thomas  consented  to  put  himself  at  their  head,  after  he  had 
been  promised  the  justiciaiship  of  South  Wales,  Sir  WaJltr 
Herbert  had  charge  of  the  district  in  King  iiichard's  name,  but 
the  levies  that  he  called  out  melted  away  to  the  invader's  camp, 
and  he  himself  was  suspected  of  half-heartedness.  Richmond 
met  no  resistance  as  he  conducted  his  ever-growing  host  across 
Cardiganshire  loward  the  upper  Severn.  By  way  of  Newtown 
and  Welshpool  he  came  down  on  Shrewsbury,  which  opened 
its  gates  on  August  15  after  one  day's  parleying;  this  was  a 
good  omen,  for  hitherto  the  earl  had  received  no  help  save 
from  the  Welsh,  On  the  next  day  but  one  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot, 
uncle  and  guardian  of  the  young  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  joined 
him  with  500  of  the  retainers  of  his  old  Lancastrian  house 
From  this  moment  onward  English  malcontents  with  small 
bodies  of  recruits  kept  pouring  into  Richmond's  camp,  but 
though  he  advanced  boldly  into  the  midlands,  making  directly 
towards  Richard's  post  at  Nottingliam^  his  whole  force  was  still 
small ;  he  had  not  more  than  5.000  men  at  the  decisive  battle 
that  gave  him  the  crown.  His  confidence  was  due  to  the  iact 
that  he  had  secret  promises  of  aid  from  all  sides;  the  Stan1e>'S 
had  let  him  pass  Shrewsbury  unmolestedr  and  had  sent  him 
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word  that  they  would  place  the  forces  of  Cheshire  and  Lanca- 
shire at  his  disposition  when  they  had  got  Lord  Strange  out  of 
the  king's  hand**.  Many  other  magnates  had  already  given 
simjlai'  assurances. 

Meanwhile  Richard  had  received  the  news  of  the  invader's 
landing  somewhat  later  than  he  had  expected,  owir^  to  the 
remoteness  of  Milford  Havea  When  he  learnt  that  Richmond 
wjs  marching  straight  towards  him,  he  ordered  out  alj  the  shire 
levieis  which  had  been  :so  long  ready,  and  suminoned  in  hl^  most 
tru3tworlh/  adherents  in  the  baronage-  Norfolk,  Northumber- 
land, and  some  twenty  more  of  the  peers  rallied  to  his  standard 
at  Leicester  within  a  few  days,'  but  the  lords  of  the  extreme 
south  Eind  west  tvere  stil!  absent  when  the  crisis  came,  T-ord 
Stanley,  who  had  been  summoned  with  the  rest,  sent  a  futile 
excase,  yet  raised  all  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  under  his  own 
banner  and  advanced  as  far  as  Lichfield,  His  son  Strange 
made  an  attempt  to  escape  from  custody  and  join  him,  where- 
upon Richard  put  him  in  irons,  and  sent  word  to  his  father 
that  if  he  turned  traitor  his  son  should  be  beheaded  without  a 
moment's  delay,  This  did  not  prevent  Sir  William  Stanley, 
who  commanded  a  part  of  the  Cheshire  levies,  from  visiting 
Richmond's  camp  at  Stafford,  and  pledging  himself  to  join  him 
on  the  battlefield  ;  but  the  head  of  the  house  hung  back  as  long 
as  possible,  to  save  the  life  of  his  hcin 

On  August  20  the  earl's  army  advanced  from  Tamworth  to 
Atherstone,  while  the  king  had  gathered  his  forces  at  Leicester 
On  the  2ist  the  one  moved  forward  from  Atherstoneto  the  White 
Moor,  a  few  miles  south-west  from  Bosworthj  while  the  other 
marchcsd  out  from  Leicester  to  Sutton  Cheney  ;  only  two  miles 
divided  their  camps,  and  it  was  obvious  that  a  decisive  engage- 
ment  must  take  place  next  day.  The  host  of  the  Stanleys,  with 
Sir  William  leading  its  vaward,  and  Lord  Stanley  keeping  dis- 
creetly to  the  rear,  was  near  Bosworth  that  same  evening,  equi- 
distant from  the  two  hostile  armies.  Both  the  king  and  Rich- 
mond were  aware  of  its  approach,  and  neither  was  pleased,  for 

'  \f  \Y^e  Bailad  of  Hoivserth  FtiltUciti  beirteied,  thcrf  were  with  iheWng  Iho 
follotfing  pceri ;  Nwlblb,  Kcnln  Surrey.  Lincoln.  Nonhumbediiiiid,  Wetunor- 
l»n4»  Zouch,  MaltravcrB,  Arundel,  Grey  of  Codnar,  Audlcy,  Berltelcy,  Pcruh  of 
ClurUcy  and  Ferrers  of  CiTOby.  Fiuhugh,  Dacre,  Scropc  of  Bolion^  Scropc  of 
UpBai.  Lumley.  and  Grtyatock.  LoveJ  hccius  lo  have  been  fltill  wlih  the  fled  in 
the  Channel,     The  Hit  cannoi  be  tfikfiteit  foi  all  the  namr;K, 
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Richard  apprehended  treason,  and  his  rival  had  hoped  to  he 
openly  joined  by  these  cautious  allies  before  the  battle  bcgaa 
The  king  wels  well  aware  that  the  spirit  of  hia  troops  was  ijn- 
sa tis factory ;  his  confidential  advisers  had  warned  him  th 
treachery  was  on  foot ;  and  unless  he  could  bear  down  the 
enemy  by  his  first  onset,  his  superior  numbers— he  had  two 
men  to  Richmond's  one — were  rot  likely  to  avail  hJm  mtx:L 
But  he  trusted  to  his  own  energy  and  military  skilJ.  and  hoped 
to  conquer  despite  the  lukewarmness  of  the  majority  of  his 
followers.  Nevertheless  he  had  dismal  forebodings  ;  his  rest 
was  broken  by  horrible  dreams,  and  he  showed  next  momirig 
a  face  not  only  haggard,  but  disfigured  with  a  deatH-likc  pallon^ 
But  his  courage  was  unbroken,  and  he  promised  victory  lo 
his  doubting  captains  in  words  of  haughty  confidence.  His 
position  was  excellent^  the  army  was  drawn  out  in  the  usual 
thrte  divisions  on  the  slopes  of  Ambion  Hill,  a  well-marked 
rising  ground  two  miles  south  of  Bosworth.  It  was  partly 
divided  from  the  enemy  by  marshy  field:;  formed  by  the  Lttlc 
river  Sence,  The  king  led  the  main  battle,  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk the  vaward  or  right  wing,  [he  Earl  of  North  um  be  Hand  the 
rear. 

His  adversaries,  on  the  other  side  of  the  marsh,  had  formed 
their  smalfcr  host  in  two  divisions  only;  the  Karl  of  Oxford 
led  the  vaward,  while  the  main  battle  was  under  Richmond's 
own  command.  Coritrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected, 
they  took  the  oflcnsivc,  reckoning,  no  doubt,  on  Ireachei^-  in 
the  king's  ranks.  They  moved  off  eastward,  Oxford's  corps 
leading,  till  they  had  circumvented  the  marshygrourd,  and  faced 
the  ro>'alists  with  the  sun  at  their  backs  and  the  wind  also 
behind  them — advantages  of  no  mean  importance  in  rhe  archery- 
fight  which  always  opened  an  English  engagement  When 
they  had  cleared  the  boggy  tract,  and  b^an  to  advance  up  the 
slopes  of  Ambion  Hill,  with  their  western  flank  stiil  covered  by 
the  Impai^sable  marsh,  the  king  first  opened  upon  them  with 
his  artillery,  and  then  charged  down  upon  them.  Norfolk's 
corps  came  into  collision  with  that  of  Oxford,  while  Richaid 
attacked  the  earl's  main  body.  Northumberland,  on  the  other 
wing  of  the  royal  host,  deliberately  held  back  and  would  not 
get  into  action.     Before  ordering  the  line  to  advance,  the  king 
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had  sent  orders  to  Lord  Stanley  to  draw  in  to  his  banner,  and 
when  he  made  no  movement  issued  a  command  for  the  instant 
execution  of  his  son  Strange.  But  those  charged  wiih  the 
matter  wisely  deferred  obedicnLc  till  the  battle  should  be  over, 
and  the  young  man  escaped  with  his  life. 

When  the  two  armies  came  into  close  contact  it  was  at  once 
evident  that  many  of  the  king'^i  men  were  not  inclined  to  fight. 
They  hung  back,  kept  up  a  feeble  archery  fire  from  a  distance, 
and  refused  to  close.  Oxfotd,  who  had  hailed  to  receive  the 
attack,  bade  his  banner  go  forward  again,  and  began  to  mount 
the  slopes.  On  this  more  serious  fighting  began,  for  Norfolk 
with  his  son  Surrey,  and  some  others  of  the  king's  adtierentSp 
tried  to  do  their  duty,  and  fell  hotly  upon  the  earl's  front.  At 
the  same  moment  Richard  him^lf,  having  marked  the  position 
of  Richmond  in  the  hostile  line,  charged  at  the  head  of  his 
bodyguard,  broke  into  the  Lancastrian  main  body  and  seemed 
for  a  moment  likely  to  prevail  He  slew  with  his  own  hand, 
as  it  is  said.  Sir  William  Brandon,  Richmond's  standard-bearer, 
and  encountered  the  earl  hand  to  hand  for  a  short  space.  Rut 
by  this  moment  the  battle  was  lost,  for  Sir  William  Stanley, 
who  had  been  drawing  nearer  ever  since  the  fighting  b^an, 
now  fell  upon  Richard's  host  in  flank  and  rear.  With  a  cry 
of  treason  the  royalist  main  body  broke  up  and  fled.  The 
Stanleys  took  up  the  pursuit,  which  passed  away  to  the  east 
with  no  great  slaughter,  for  the  pursuers  understood  that  the 
vanquished  had  no  heart  in  the  struggle  and  had  deliberately 
given  them  the  victory. 

King  Richard,  however^  refused  to  fiy,  though  faithful 
friends  brought  him  his  horse,  and  bade  him  escape  while 
they  held  back  the  enemy  for  a  moment  The  usurper  replied 
that  at  least  he  would  die  King  of  England,  and  plunged  back 
into  the  fight.  A  moment  later,  shouting  "  Treason  !  trea- 
son ! "  as  he  laid  about  him  with  his  battle-axe,  he  was  ringed 
round  by  many  foes  and  hewn  down ;  his  helmet  was  battered 
through  aiid  his  brains  beaten  out  1 1  was  the  end  of  a  brave 
man,  and  hia  courage  touched  the  heart  even  of  those  who 
remembered  hia  crimes.  The  finest  stanzas  written  in  fifteenth 
century  England  were  given  to  his  memory  by  an  admiring 
enemy,  a  retainer  of  the  Stanleys,  who  wrote  the  BnUfid  of 
Lady  Bessie:  — 
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CHAP.    Tlwn  a  knight  lo  King  Richard  gan  nay— gogd  Sii  Willuui  Hvrmgion— 
3CX^       He  saith  ''  all  wee  are  EiVe  \\uv.  day  to  the  death  i^oone  to  be  done  ; 

Thete  ma^  no  man  their  strokes  abide,  (he  Stanleys'  dinifi  they  be  u)  vtronge, 
Ye?  nuy  come  back  at  another  lide^  mtthinka  yee  tarry  here  too  longc> 
Your  horsae  al  your  hand  la  ready,  ansLhcr  day  yo*i  mav  wotnhipp  win 
And  come  to  ralgne  with  loyaJtye,  and  weaie  youf  ci\>w[]  and  be  oui  king  '\ 
"  Nay,  give  me  my  batile-axe  in  my  hand,  sect  the  crowne  of  England  on  aj 

head  w  high, 
Kor  by  Him  thai  modQ  both  «ca  and  bnd,  King  of  Engbnd  ihri  day  t  will  dye 
One  fool  I  will  never  Hee  whUtit  the  brealh  ia  my  breal  within." 
As  he  aaid  ho  did  It  be — If  het  foil  hia  IJfi:  he  died  a  Ling.' 

The  battered  crown  which  had  fallen  from  Richard's  helmet 
was  found  in  a  hawthorn  bush,  where  it  had  probably  b«en 
hidden  by  a  plunderer,  and  set  on  the  head  of  Rfchmond  by 
Lord  Stanley^  while  a.11  the  victorious  army  hailed  the  earl  by 
his  new  title  of  Henry  VII. 

Along  with  the  king  there  fell  his  chief  supporter,  John 
Duke  of  Norfolk;  the  Lord  Ferrers  of  Chartley,  Sir  Richard 
RatclifTe,  his  well-known  councHlor,  Sir  Robert  Brabenbury, 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London,  Sir  Robert  Percy,  con- 
troller of  the  royal  household,  Sir  William  Conyers>  and  about 
ijOOO  others,  as  was  reported,  probably  with  some  exaggera- 
tion, for  the  battle  had  not  been  hot  nor  the  pursuit  merciless 
The  victors  lost  not  above  lOO  men,  of  whom  the  only  per- 
sonage of  note  was  the  standard-bearer  Sir  William  Brandon. 
The  Earl  of  Surrey  was  taker  prisoner,  grievously  wounded. 
and  lodged  in  prison.  Catesby  was  captured  in  the  flight,  and 
execuledalongwithtwoyeomen  of  the  king's  chamber— a  father 
and  son  named  Breacher.  These  were  the  onl^  lives  taken  in 
cold  blood  by  Henry  of  Richmond.  The  corpse  of  Richard 
was  stripped  and  carried  to  Leicester  across  the  back  of  a 
horse  in  unseemly  fashion^  with  head  and  arms  hanging  down. 
It  was  exposed  to  the  public  view  for  two  days,  and  then 
decently  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Greyfriars.  His  monu- 
ment was  dE^troyed  and  his  bones  scattered  at  the  dissoiutioa 
of  the  monasteries. 


^I  have  corrected  tome  obvious  veibaJ  error?  in  Lady  Brttit  mainly 
the  parallel  pasaage— neuly  ihc  same  in  wording— in  Botw^rtk  Ftiltl*, 
Ptrcy  Folio  MS-,  iii,,  257  and  362, 
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APPENDIX  L 

ON  AUTHORITIES. 


Of  this  period  alone  of  Englit^h  medieval  history  can  Ji  be  said  that    app.  i. 

the  origicial  authorities  grow  worse  and  scantier  as  Cho  years  pass  by. 
Not  only  do  the  chronicles^  gradually  sink  from  history  into  mesigre 
annals,  and  finally  dry  uji  iiliogether  as  the  Yorkist  dynasty  nears  its 
end,  but  the  official  documents  are  far  less  accessible  Eo  the  student 
than  in  rhe  limes  of  the  earlier  Plamag4?nets.  This  i?  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Record  Office  Fubikatiom  du  not  touch  the  fifteenth  century 
save  in  one  or  two  sections.  TiH  the  stores  of  the  Record  Office 
have  b4:<:n  calendarcdt  the  historian  may  pursue  his  own  special  lines 
of  interest  by  worlciiig  al  the  unprinted  originals,  but  cannot  hope  to 
grapple  with  the  whole  niass  of  unsorted  materiaL 

d4/ffw'j:/«.'— I'hc  most  notable  of  the  original  authorities  for  the 
reign  of  Richard  IL  is  the  group  of  chronicles  connected  with  the 
name  of  Thomas  Walsinghau.  This  writer^  the  lasi  of  the  great 
medieval  chroniclers,  was  in  charge  of  the  scriptoriuui  at  St.  Albans, 
till,  in  ^394,  he  was  made  prior  of  Wymondham ;  but  he  resigned  liic 
priory  and  returned  to  the  mother-house  some  six  years  after,  there 
to  remain  till  his  death,  tirciter  1413,  As  he  had  begun  writing  by 
about  rj^o,  his  literary  life  was  a  long  one,  and  this  accounts  for  the 
hulk  and  the  ofi-revised  and  rewritten  character  of  his  wotk.  Thtre 
are  ascribed  lo  bim  (1)  a  chromck  named  by  its  editor,  Sir  E.  Maunde 
Thompson,  Chronifon  AngHat  (Rolls  Series,  1B74)  extending  from 
i3a8  to  [jS3  '.  the  t:arlier  years  are  a  compilation,  but  the  jjart  1377- 
88  is  original  and  very  valuable.  The  author  ia  a  furious  enemy  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  whom  he  hates  both  for  hia  unconstitutional  pracriees 
and  for  the  support  that  he  gave  to  Wyclifie.  The  narrative  is  full  of 
useftti  informarion  as  to  VVat  Tyler's  rebethon  and  the  Lollards.  (4} 
A  history  of  England  from  [273  to  1 33^,  of  which  the  early  part  is  a 
coropilation^  but  the  later  section,  ^l'i^-^1,  while  adhering  on  the 
whole  to  the  wordmg  of  the  ChronuGn  Anpiae^  has  some  additions 
and  a  good  many  alteradons,  all  Jn  the  direction  of  Lonirg  down  the 
VOL.  I\'.  497  33 
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APP.  1.   violence  of  the  language  used  against  John  of  Gaunt  in   the  earlie^H 
work,     it  was  apparently  rewritten  either  after  the  reconciliation  o4^H 
Richard  IT.  and  his  ;incle  in   i3(>o,  or  else  after  [he  accession  of  the  ^i 
house  of  Lancaster  lo  the  throne-     (3I  We  have  finally  the  Histvna 
Anglicana^  beginning  in  1^73,  and  exiending  down  lo   1431  (Rolls 
Series,   1S63).     This  is  based   upon   No-   (a),  but  has   some  omis- 
sions and  a  few  additions  in  the  parts  where  they  coincide,  as  wdJ 
as  a  ceriflin  change  in  diction  inclining  10  "fine  writing".     Some 
modern  students  have  believed  that  the  Hisioria  Ang&ana  was  not  ^\ 
Walsingham's  own  work,  but  that  another  monk  of  St-  Alban$  had'^H 
edited  and  rewritten  his  chronicle,  contiiming  it  down  to  1431.     Sach  ^^ 
was  the  view  of  Riley,  who  edited  the  Hhhria  for  the  RolU  Series, 
and  is  apparently  that  of  Sir   C.   Maunde  Thompson.     Dr  James 
Gairdner   in  his  Efiriy  English    ChronicUs   (1379)   controverts  thii 
theory,  and  hia  vindication  of  the  authorship  of  the  Hisioria  seems 
now  to  be  genemlly  accepted.      In  addition  to  his  thrice -rewritten 
English  history,  Walsingham  published  under  Heniy  V.  his  Ypodigma 
N^ustriae,  of  which  further  notice  is  given  bdow  (p.  501).     The  fsa 
that  he  could  write  this  Ixx^k  in  1419,  seems  to  show  ihat  he  maf 
well  have  carried  down  the  Hisioria  in  142a. 

Ak  ft  corrective  to  Walainghara's  anti-Lancastrinn  prejudices,  we] 
have  the  Cofitinuaffir  of  Knighton^  an  anonymous  autlior  who  tmCft' 
annals  of  the  years  1377-95  at  Leicester-  He  was  an  admirer  and 
probably  a  dependant  of  John  of  Gaunt,  all  of  whose  actions,  save  his 
support  of  Wycliffe,  are  du]y  praised.  He  gives  many  details  about  the 
l-ollards  and  their  early  doirgs  in  and  around  Lciccslcr,  and  some 
useful  infomiaiion  about  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion.  Another  continuator 
is  John  Malvkrnk,  who  carried  on  Higden's  Paiyrhranicom  from 
f^5r  to  1394;  hut  he  cannot  be  compared  for  interest  or  useful ^h 
information  to  Knighton's  successor.  His  work  is  contained  ia^f 
Higden,  ix-  (Rolls  Series,  iflfifi)-  Vet  another  work  of  a  similar^ 
sort  is  that  of  the  continuator  of  the  En/cgium  Hhtoriarvm  (RoUa 
Series,  1S63),  who  brought  the  chronicle  of  Tt^omas  of  Malmesl 
down  from  i^Cti  to  1413-  His  notices  of  parliament iiry  matters 
not  without  value^  Here  also  must  be  mentioned  the  anonymocs 
"Monk  of  Evesham,"  who  wrote  a  WstoHa  Vttae  el  Rtgni  JiuarJi 
Il-t  ejitending  down  to  J403.  He  follows  WaUingham  from  1477  to 
1490,  but  then  commences  a  narrative  of  his  own,  wntten  in  &  tone 
very  hostile  to  the  king.  The  only  edition  is  Hearne's  (ptictted  ai 
Oxford,  1725).  Equally  hostile  In  lone  are  the  valuable  Amtujiti 
Jii£txrdi  II.  €t  Henrici  IV.  (Rolls  Series,  iS55). 

For  the  French  wars  and  the  diplomatic  history  of  Richard  11 
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the  English  chronicles  can  lie  supplemented  from  the  Chr&niqm  tfnn  Al'P.  [. 
rfiigifux  df.  St.  Dems,  1380-1422.  whose  author  vUited  England  al 
le^M  crncc  on  diplomatio  work*  2nd  still  more  from  Fko]^s,^]{T,  who 
is  mvaluable  for  conttneiiul  a^airs,  and  can  occasionally  be  utilised 
even  for  domegtle  eveni*;.  His  spirited  nanative  of  the  revolE  of  13S1 
contains  aomc  incidents  which  can  be  verified  by  comparison  with 
English  ^nnaU.  Far  n^ore  valuable  Tor  this  great  convulsion  is 
another  work  in  French,  the  so-called  Ajjifmmai  Chnmkk  *>/  Si. 
Mctty'sy  Yark^  a  short  narrative  of  the  tebelUon  evidently  written  by 
an  eye-witne^,  and  containing  a  large  number  of  facts  and  details 
not  elsewhere  to  he  found  It  survives  only  m  a  iran.script  made  by 
Stow's  friend  Francis  Thynne,  in  1592,  and  printed  by  Mr  G.  M. 
Trevelyan  in  Che  F-tjgfiah  Historieai  Revif^o  for  iSgS-  The  French 
is  vile,  and  haa  beun  made  ^till  harder  to  read  by  Thynnc'a  errors  of 
copying,  A  translation  of  it  may  b<^  found  in  C.  Omaw\s  Grtat 
Revolt  of  t^8i  (Oxford,  [906).  For  the  end  uf  the  rdgn  (rf  Richard 
11.  ve  have  ihrte  works  written  by  foreigners  all  of  some  im- 
portance. The  first  is  Jean  Chktom's  metrical  Hi^tmrt  Ju  Rey 
ifAnjf/efurre  Rkhard  II.,  iraictaj^t  parlkitticremtnt  !a  redef/iitrt  de  ses 
sujeis  (ed,  Buchon,  CoiUitian  ties  Chri/Hi<futs  J't-anfaiies,  xxiv-,  l^ori»» 
tSst).  Creton  was  present  with  Richard,  whom  he  much  admired, 
on  his  cxpe<tition  to  lre!and  in  1399^  and  is  a  lirst-rate  witness 
for  the  year  of  hia  falL  He  also  went  to  Scotland  a  few  ye&rs 
later  on  a  secret  mission  from  the  French  court,  to  see  whether 
the  S'n'-disant  Richard  sheltered  by  the  Duke  of  Albany  was  an 
imjjostor  or  no.  The  other  two  works  ate  perhaps  lounded  on 
Cretoii  in  pan,  1*hey  are  the  Chr&niqitf  flt  /i  fraison  el  mori  d^ 
Rkhard  IL  (English  Hiilorical  Society.  1846),  and  Jean  \.%  Biwu's 
Chromqt/i  de  Richard  II.  (ed.  Huch^>n,  CoUfCtitm  dts  Chroniques 
Eraa^ahrs.  wv..  supplement  W.,  Paris,  1R26)-  They  possess  so  much 
similaricy  that  some  ha^'e  supposed  that  the  latter  is  no  more  than 
a  redaction  or  abridgment  of  the  former.  Both  contain  usi-ful  infor- 
mation,  and  are  anti-Lancastrian  in  sentiment- 

Whcn  wo  enter  the  Lancastrian  pcriodi  we  find  no  sinj;lc  good 
chronicle  covering  any  great  section  of  xhe  epoch.  Indeed  the  only 
norka  which  deai  with  the  whole  of  it  are  two  very  tbin  productions 
generally  known  as  the  "  Chronicle,  ed.  Giles,"  and  the  "  ChronicU, 
ed.  Davies/'  and  cited  under  those  titles  in  this  work.  The  first  is 
entitled  in  full,  Chmttkan  Anghdi  tempoHhui  RUardi  Il.t  Hcrnn'd 
/K,  HenrUi  K  el  Hsnrid  PX,  edited  by  j.  A-  Giles  in  iS^S.  The 
|Mirt  dealing  with  Richard  IL  has  Ijeen  copied  wholesale  from  the 
*'  Monk  of  Evesham/'  while  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  has  been  taken 
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APP,  I.  cnlirely  from  Elmham*s  Viftt  el  Gesta,  but  the  acctiona  on  Heniy  IV. 
and  VI.  are  original,  and  not  without  their  use.  "  CAron..  fd. 
Davies,"  or  An  English  Chr&mfif  af  ihe  Rfij^m  q/  Rsch<trd  //.  diwrf 
Htnry  IV..  V.  and  ("/..  was  ediLcd  for  ihc  Camden  Society  by  ihc 
Rev.  J.  S.  Davies  in  1S56,  lis  early  parts  are  a  coitipiJstior  0/  no 
value,  wriLien  on  the  end  of  Ihe  C/traftn/e  uffht  Bruft  :  ^  but  for  the 
reign  of  Henry  VL,  where  the  author  ia  writing  03  a  contcnnpo:aiT 
and  a  furious  Vorltisc,  it  has  often  to  be  employed. 

Th<^c  two  chronicles,  covmng  all  the  LancasLrian  pertodi  are 
meagre^  and  supply  less  detaM  than  che  authors  next  to  be  mentioned. 
who  only  deal  with  smaller  sections  of  the  century.  There  J£  a  lav 
amount  of  miscellaneous  infortnaiiot^  of  the  minor  sort  for  the  retgiv 
of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  to  be  obiamed  from  Adam  of  U?K,  j 
Welsh  priest  and  a  dependant  of  tbe  Monimers.  He  w-ts  a  strange, 
flighty  being,  who,  after  serving  Henry  IV.  for  soioe  time,  wii 
ouLtawed  for  assault  and  robbery,  tied  abroad,  and  came  baek  to 
follow  the  fortunes  of  Owen  Glendower  for  a  short  lime.  He  re- 
turned  to  his  allef^ance,  vraa  pardoned,  and  died  about  1472.  He 
is  valuable  for  all  Welsh  and  marchland  details,  e^.^  tbe  mof^ 
ments  of  Richard  H.  and  Henry  IVh  in  13991  ^nd  the  campaigns 
of  Clcndower,  and  also  has  very  full  details  of  the  deposition  ol 
Richard-  The  early  years  of  his  work  are  almost  valueless,  but  from 
1397  to  14^^  be  15  full  of  interest,  and  gives  much  that  j5  not  to 
be  found  in  any  oiher  chronicle.  The  edition  by  Sit  H.  Maunde 
Thompson  published  in  1904  supersedes  the  earlier  incomplete  ttii 
of  1876.  TtioMAs  OF  OrreRBOUKwe's  chronicle  is  short  and  jejune. 
It  eitCends  irora  "  Brute  the  Trojan  "  to  the  siege  of  Rouen  by  Henry 
V.  and  the  assassination  of  John  ibe  Fearless.  For  ihe  reigns  o* 
Richard  11.,  Henry  IV.,  and  Henry  V,  ii  has  considerable  value  in 
matters  of  small  detail,  as  Otterbonme,  working  quite  independent  of 
olber  writers,  JHiied  down  many  facts  not  to  be  found  eUewherc. 
But  he  has  luile  or  no  power  either  of  generalisation  or  of  accurate 
obser\'ation.  The  only  prJnLed  text  is  iliai  issued  by  Hcame  in 
1717.  On  a  level  with  Otterbourne  from  the  intellectual  point  of 
view  is  John  Capgrave,  an  Austin  friar  of  Lynn,  who  wrote  in 
Engli-sh  a  chroride  from  the  Creation  to  1417,  and  a  Ubir  di 
Iliusiribus  Henricis^  Both  are  edited  (very  badly)  in  the  Rolls 
Series  (185S).  The  author  is  given  to  sycophantic  eulogies  of  the 
Lanciastrian  dynasty.  The  *'  IllustrioLis  Henries  '  in[:Lude  nut  only 
contemporary  worthies  of  that  name,  but  the  iimperora  Henry  I.  to 
VII.,  the  three  early   English  tings,  Henry  1.   to  III,,  and   Henry 

'  Fnr  whith  ftce  Appendix  on  AuthorltieB  in  Mr.  Tont't  volume  of  thu  hision- 
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Despetiser,  Bishop  of  Nomch,  the  queller  of  Ihe  revolt  of  13S1  in    aPP.  L 

For  Henry  V.  we  have,  beside  the  chronicles  which  continue 
on  to  his  fime  froni  an  earlier  genoration,  like  Walsi  nghanij  Usk, 
and  Ouerlxiurne,  a  versified  Uder  Metrkus  de  Henrico  Qm'nto  (Rolls 
Series,  [S53),  and  a  prose  Viid  et  Gtsta  Henrici  Qmnti^  by  TjiOmas 
Ri.MHAM,  a  monk  of  St,  Austin's,  Canterbarj'.  The  former,  like 
iDo^l  poetical  history,  possesses  litde  worth  ,  the  latter  seems  10  owe 
most  o(  its  value  Co  excerpts  J'rctn  (he  anonymous  Gcila  HenrUi 
Quinti  Anglian  Rigis,  a  most  important  narrative  by  a  chapbin  of 
Henry  V.  tovering  the  firsi  fojf  years  of  that  sovereign.  The  writer 
witnessed  the  siege  of  Harfleur  and  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  was  a 
good  observer  and  possessed  an  interesting  style.  Another  valuable 
source  for  Henry's  French  irvaaions  is  Walsinoham'^  Vpodipnit 
Neustriai  [Rolls  Series,  1^76),  wbich,  though  cumbered  by  much 
early  Norman  history  written  at  second  hand,  becomes  valuable  for 
contemporary  events;  unfortunately  it  stops  short  in  i4rg.  The 
siege  of  Rouen  was  described  hy  John  Page,  a  contemporary,  in 
English  verse,  but  with  little  accuracy  of  detail  (Camden  Society, 
1876)^  GEOftGE  Chastellath's  Ckfonique  lU  Normandit  (1414-2?), 
printed  along  with  rhe  Chaplain's  Narrative  in  the  edition  by  B. 
Williams  (English  Historical  Society,  1S46),  completes  the  reign,  but 
is  written  long  after,  and  full  of  errors.  Other  invaluable  sources  for 
Henry's  doings  in  France  are  the  chroricles  of  Jouvkhkl  dks  UH.'^lMs 
(Tj8o-J4aa),  entitled  IJtsiain  de  Charks  VI ^  and  Monstrelet's 
Chrfl/tiqrta  (1400-44),  boih  often  edited, 

tl  is  curiouii  to  note  how  many  of  ihe  dironicles  break  olT  at, 
or  shortly  before,  the  death  of  Herry  V,  When  Usk,  Ottcrboitrne, 
VValsingham,  Capgrave,  and  Elmham  cease,  there  is  no  successor  to 
take  on  the  task  of  recording  English  history.  The  early  years  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  cr  at  anyrate  their  domestic  incidents,  arc 
less  known  to  us  than  any  other  twenty  years  since  the  Conquest. 
John  of  Auvndesham,  who  has  left  short  notes  on  the  period 
i4aa-4o^  is  unfortunately  only  a  historian  of  St,  Albans  Abbey,  who 
mentions  events  of  public  interest  by  chance,  because  they  touch  his 
local  theme.  William  of  WoRcesrER  (or  Botloner),  edited  by  J. 
Stevenson  in  his  Wars  qf  (he  EngHsh  in  France  (Rolls  Series,  1364), 
covers  the  period,  hut  only  in  the  most  meagre  fashion,  as  he  does 
not  begin  10  dilalc  on  affairs  till  his  own  day  is  reached,  and  his 
fiontii  was  1445-69  rather  than  1493-45.  He  was  a  depi^ndanc  of 
the  celebraLcd  Sir  John  Fasiolf,  and  a  strong  partisan  of  the  house  of 
York.     John  Habdvng   is  a  strictly  contemporary  writer.     He  wa.s 
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APP,  I,  present  aL  Agincouri,  md  died  at  a  great  old  age.  ^omewhi^rc  ^iboui 
1465  ;  bill  his  chTonidc  of  the  LancasLrian  kinga  in  Bnglijs^ti  verac  ^ 
meagre  find  dull.  Our  confidence  in  him  is  no:  mcreoscd  by  ihc 
fact  tliat  he  was  a  professional  forger.  He  was  employed  by  the 
governmem,  undei  Elenry  VI.,  to  niakeoulaslatemeot  for  ihc  English 
suzerainty  over  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  strengthened  his  case 
by  inventing  and  inserLing  many  fiilse  documenis.  He  wrote  his 
;;hro[jJclc  at  the  end  of  hia  life,  and  Is  both  inaccurate  and  unUust' 
worthy.  John  Bi.ackhan's  laudatory  Lift  oj  Henry  VJ^  is  useful  (or 
the  Icing's  character,  hut  not  far  his  policy  or  acta  (ed,  Heamc, 
Oxford.    173')' 

So   far   as   England   can    be    said    lo   have   any    contemporaiy 
hisicrians  ai  all  belween  the  death  o(  Henry  V.  and  the  outbrt:^  of 
the  Wars  ol  the   Koaes,  we  must  seek  them  in  the  personal  who  kept 
up  the  virions  London  chronicles.      These  are  written  from  a  purely 
local  point  of  vilw,  often  in  the  form  of  mere  annals,  with  ihe  names 
of  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  at  the  head  of  each  year.     The  majfi   part 
of  them  was  edited  in  1905  by  Mr,  C.  Kingsford  under  the  name  of 
Chr&nities  of  Lotidotu     It  is  frora  these  annals  alone,  supplemented 
by  the  Praceed/ttgf  of  ihe  Privy   Council,  that  we  can   glean   so 
details  of  the  strife  Ix^lween  Btaufori  anil   flloucesier,   and  of  th^ 
slightly  leas  obscare  period  which  ejitcnds  down  to  the  outbreak  of^j 
the  War^  of  the  ftoses.     For  a  full  discussion  of  the  inter-rebLtioij^l 
of  the  sevfo  chronicles,  all  of  fifteenth  century  date,  which  form  ihis^^ 
scries,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Mr.  Kingsford's  lucid  and  in- 
valuable preface :  he  prims  three  of  the  chronicles,  all  Cotton  MSS. 
[Julius,  B,  11.,  Clcopatia,  C  IV.,  and  Viiellius,  A,  XVL).      Another. 
that   generally   known  as  Grr^<ary's   Chnmifk,   was  edited    by    Dr* 
Gflirdner  for  the  Camden  Society  in   iSyS.     A  fifth  (Harleian  MS^ 
565)  was  printed  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  in  his  ChronicU  0/ /jrndon  ia 
iHa?-     it  is  fuller  than  the  rest  for  the  reign  of  Henry   iV,     Tbc 
sixth  chronicle,  a  mere  list  of  names  and  dates  down  to  1445,  sweUi> 
out  into  considerable  lengths  of  narration  from  that  date  to    1465: 
it  was  edited  by  Dr.  Gairdner  in  the  volume  named  Three  Juf/^ntk 
Century  Chrifmcies  for  the  Camden  Society  in   1S80,     Tht   seventh 
^\,  (Juhus,   B,   I,),  mainly  a  compilation  from  sotnc  of  Ihc  othcn,  1 
indS pSTffl*Hr>al u e   only  for   the   years   i423'>s   and   14J7-3S. 
annsl^  for  these  two  short  periods  are  prTnieff^  a  supplement 
Mr,    Kinyslord's   book.     The  most  interesting  of  (be  fcroup    is  1 
doubiedly  Ihai  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Gregory;  hut  the 
part  of  it  was  not  written  by  Gregory  Skioncr  himself,  but  by  sobw 
coniinuatorj  who  covered  the  years  (453-70.     The  writer  of 
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aniials  of  these  aev^enteen  years,  v^hoever  he  vas,  had  a  strong  sense  AP?,  1, 
of  humour  and  a  merry  wit.  Fa!ryan*i  C/tronkk,  called  by  him^i^lf 
the  Cittcordan^e  of  Histories,  ls  mainly  composed  from  several  of  the 
London  chronicles,  with  screeds  from  C  has  lei  In  in 'a  Chronique  dt 
Normandit^  so  far  as  its  iiftecnth  cenlury  porEion  Ls  concerned^  It 
goes  down  to  14S5  ;  Fabyan  vras  sheriff  of  I>ondDn  in  1493-  't  has 
little  mdependeni  ^'fllue.  Most  of  the  I-ondon  chronicles  run  dry 
before  ibe  death  of  Edward  IV.  Of  ihe  seven  (exiluding  Fabyan) 
named  above,  Che  Iirst  stops  at  1431^  the  second  at  144^,  the  fourth 
(Hregory)  at  1470,  the  fif^h  at  1443,  the  sixth  at  1465.  Only  ihe 
third  and  seventh  stnigf-le  on  to  Dosnorth  Field,  and  these  are  the 
weakest  of  the  (raternity- 

Outside  the  group  of  London  i:hionicles  there  is  a  lamentable 
want  of  detailed  narrative  for  the  Wars  of  the  Koscs.  The  iwo  beat 
are  William  op  WoRcCfiTER,  mentioned  above,  and  the  last  Contiau- 
atoF  i?f  f/u  Crayland  Chrvnkk,  William  ends  at  1468,  leaving  the 
obseure  Later  years  of  Edward  IV.  untouched.  But  thi^  anonymous 
Cropland  wriTer  goes  down  to  i4S<5,  and  is  invaluable  as  giving  the 
on!y  detailed  contemporary  narrative  which  exists  of  the  period  from 
1471  to  Bosworlh-  He  is  specially  useful  for  the  fall  of  Clarence 
and  for  the  whole  reign  of  Richard  IIL,  of  which  he  has  a  rather 
spirited  and  well-written  sketch-  He  is  only  accessible  in  the 
Oxford  edition  by  Futman  (1684). 

Short  portions  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  are  covered  by  the 
following  writers:  JOHH  WHETHAMSTEt>,  Abbot  of  St.  AlbanSi  and 
last  of  all  the  historians  bred  in  the  abbey,  wrote  a  Rfpsfrum  of  the 
years  1451-51.  It  has  some  vaiue  for  ihe  two  battles  fought  under 
the  abbey  walls^  but  is  disfigured  by  much  bad  Latin  verse.  The 
abbot's  meirical  invectives  against  ihe  Lancastrian  plunderers — 

Gcnfl  Quceae,  gcna  pcifidiae,  gcnb  plena  TfipEnac — 

do  not  much  assist  us  in  drawing  up  serious  history.  John  Wark- 
woRtH,  Master  of  Peterho use,  Cambridge,  is  credited  v/ith  a  chronicle 
of  the  firu  thirteen  years  of  Edward  IV.,  with  a  distinct  l^nrastrian 
bias-  This  little  work  was  published  by  the  Camden  Society  (ed. 
HalUwell]  m  1339.  It  is  mainly  notable  for  portents  and  marvels, 
comets  and  preternatural  springs  of  water,  inysierious  voices  crying 
in  the  atr,  and  such-Like  stuff.  Ati  anonymous  author  cf  Yorkist 
tendencies,  apparently  a  retainer  of  the  r»uke  of  Norfolk,  has  left 
a  ihort  chronicle  of  the  years  1461-70,  which  ends  abruptly  in  the 
middLe  of  a  sentence,  \\  is  full  of  information  not  elsewhere  pre- 
served, and  its  mntilatt^d  condition  is  much  to  be  deplored.     lis  text 
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APP.  1.    only  ejtists  in  Heame's  volume,  7%jmat  S^roi  ChronLa,  etc,  published^ 
atOxfordin  1719-     Hence  it  is  often  called  ^ftir/K'i /^^^wffl/,         , 

There  BUnd  by  themselves  Iwo  short  chronicles  which  are 
obviously  olTicial  documents,  drawn  up  by  order  of  Edward  IV.  (o 
vindicate  hia  acta.  These  are  the  ChronicU  ef  ih4  UrtcoinsMn 
RebtHion  [Camden  Miicellany^  voL  i),  in  which  that  rising  is  told  in 
such  a  manner  as  Co  father  all  the  troubles  on  Warwick  and  Clarcncr^ 
and  the  Arrival  of  Ktug  Kdmard  IV. ^  an  admirable  narrative  of  the, 
[:ampaigns  of  Barnet  and  Tewkeshury.  The  author  (who  describet 
himself  as  a  member  of  the  royal  household)  possessed  ibc  liuc 
military  eye,  ard  can  describe  a  campaign  and  a  battle  in  a  way  that 
none  of  his  contemporaries  can  equal.  The  text  was  printed  by  the 
Camden  Society  ied.  John  Bruce)  in  1S3S.  A  coniemporary  French 
abridgment  of  it,  fji  Revoitt  du  Cor^tt  dt  Wanchk,  was  printed  [ed.  ^ 
J.  A,  Gikea)  by  the  same  society  in  1839.  ^| 

For  Richard  III.  we  have  of  purely  contemporary  narrative  only 
the  Craytand  Conftnuutor  aho\e  mentioned.  But  Sir  Thomas  MoifS's 
Hhtory  of  Kin^  Richard  IlL.  written  in  1513  by  the  great  chan- 
cellor from  the  reminiscences  of  his  patron^  Archbishop  Morton,  whd 
played  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  1483-85,  gives  invaluable 
information,  and  can  be  trusted  in  the  main,  despite  of  its  naTuial 
Tudor  bias.  It  is  far  more  useful  than  the  other  authority  of  the 
same  age  which  must  sometimes  be  employed,  the  Affiliate  HiiStmat 
libti ,-^u,,  of  the  Italian  historian,  Polvdore  Vshoil.  This  cicnc 
was  in  England  from  1505  to  1550,  and  wrote  a  complete  history 
of  England,  of  which  thicc  books  cover  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV. 
and  V.  and  Richard  111.  It  is  scholarly  and  critical,  but  not  sincere 
or  impartial. 

Of  the  foreign  authorities  for  the  period  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VL 
and  the  three  Votkist  kings,  MonstreleTj  who  covers  the  section 
1400-44,  and  Jkan  LEr£vNK.  whose  limits  are  1408-35,  give  [engthy 
and  detailed  narratives.  The  latter  sometimes  borrows  fr^m  the 
former,  but  is  generally  independent  and  always  valuable.  He 
was  himself  present  at  Agincourt.  of  which  his  account  is  perhaps 
the  best  cxistir^,  with  the  e;iception  of  that  of  the  chaplain  cited 
before.  Bishop  Basin  was  of  a  younger  generation,  but  well  remem- 
liered  the  English  dominaiion,  and  gives  many  harrowing  details  of 
Ehc  state  of  northern  France:  during  hi;  boyhood.  His  Jlisiairf  dg 
Charles  VII.  was  published  by  the  Sofiit^  d^  thisiGt'rt  J^  J^ran^t  in 
1855.  Jkah  de  Wavrii*  wrote  a  Rfi^txif  dts  Chmni^ues  et  ntMchsennes 
Hishrres  dc  ia  Grande  Bretati^ne,  which  has  no  value  till  about  the 
year   1440.     From  thence  onward   it  is  useful  for  the  relations 
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Prance  and  Burgundy  with  England,  though  the  domeslic  English  app,  I, 
annals  are  confused  and  ofien  worthless — r.^.,  there  arc  two  narra- 
tives of  BItire  KeaLhr  which  is  made  into  d  pair  of  hatiles.  Wavrin, 
however,  had  met  Warwick  ihe  king-maker,  nnd  seerofl  to  have  got 
from  him  some  interesting  and  authentic  scraps  of  history.  His 
ajinab  slop  at  i47i"  They  were  edited  for  the  Rolls  Series  in  five 
volumes  by  i^ir  W,  and  Mr  fc.  L.  Hardy  between  1864  and  1891. 
Anniher  long  French  chronicle  conlainfng  much  matter  relating  to 
the  English  wars  with  France  is  that  of  Georges  CHASTttLAlN^  a 
dependant  of  Philip  of  Burgundy.  It  covers  the  years  1419  to  1471. 
and  was  published  by  Raron  Kervyn  de  LeUenhove  in  eight  volutnes 
betvtecn  1863  and  i366.  The  M^moirvs  of  ihc  celebrated  PHtuPPE 
DE  Couir^Ks  start  later  (1464)^  and  contain  in  iheir  third  and  fourth 
books  much  valuable  material  concernirig  the  dealings  of  Louis  XI, 
and  Charles  the  Bold  with  Edward  IV.,  of  whose  ability  Philip  enter- 
tained A  very  poor  opinion.  Of  editions  of  this  famous  work  Man- 
droi's  (19CI-1903)  is  beat,  Olivier  oe  la  Marchess  Mcmaercs  are 
also  to  be  utilised  for  Anglo-Burgundian  relations.  This  author  was 
master  of  the  houtiehold  to  Duke  Philip  the  Good. 

A  number  of  short  chronjclcs  and  other  material  relating  to  the 
end  of  the  EngUsh  domination  in  France  were  reprinted  for  the  Rolls 
Series  in  1863,  by  Joscpfi  Stevenson,  with  the  title  Aurni/iv^s  iff  the 
SspuhJott  tjf  ihe  Ertgiish  fr&m  N'trmandy^  ^449-50-  They  include 
Robert  Bi.nNoifj.'iii  De  Reduetione  /Vhnrja/tm'af  and  BiiIRRV  Hkkald's 
Rectmvi-i^mcHt  dc  Normartdit.  By  the  same  editor  is  Letters  and 
ftj/if'rt  re/afi'nx  io  tht  H'ars  &J  the  English  in  fratue  (Rolls  Series, 
i86i-64)-  There  is  a  whole  literature  on  Jeanne  Dare,  starling  with 
Cousinot's  Chropugue  de  ia  Pueelk^  but  it  need  not  here  be  discussed. 

Among  Scottish  and  Irish  chronicles,  ANnsRW  op  Wvntoun's 
metrical  Qrigynak  Chromkyl  covers  the  annab  of  Scotland  down 
to  1408.  A  lejit  will  he  found  in  the  historians  of  Sc^tland^  ed. 
David  I-aing,  i37a-;9.  The  Usi  two  books  of  the  Ltber  /Yur- 
cardinensii  (x.  and  xL)  are  good  contemporary  material  for  the 
relations  of  Scotland  and  England  down  to  the  murder  of  James  I., 
and  are  particularly  valuable  for  the  doings  of  the  Scots  in  France  at 
Batigif*  Vcrneui],  and  other  fights.  This  work  was  pubhshed  in  the 
Hist&nans  of  Seoiiand,  ed.  V.  Skene,  1888-  Waltkr  Boweh'.s  con- 
tinuation of  the  Sreiickmniion  to  1437,  a  very  useful  authority,  has 
no!  been  reprinted  since  W.  CJoodali's  Edinburgh  edition  of  1759. 
HtcTOR  Boece's  Buik  ef  Chronuhs  starts,  like  ^Vynioun,  from  Ihe 
earliest  limes,  and  gi>es  down  to  the  death  of  James  II- ;  it  was  edited 
for  the  Rolls  Series  in  1859.     The  part  dealing  with  the  Lancoatrian 
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APR  I-  period  is  not  the  work  of  a.  contemporary,  as  Boecp  died  in  1536. 
The  same  may  tjc  said  of  Lhe  conlinuailon  of  this  Buik  of  Chronklii 
by  Ferehrius,  which  covers  che  years  1460-B5,  and  for  Lindsav 
OF  Ph'scottik's  history  covering  ihc  same  |»eriod.  The  Irish 
chronicles  dealing  with  ihc  fifteenth  ceirturj"  arc  singularly  dull  and 
jejune  \  for  the  most  part  a  naere  tangle  of  Dames  and  d:iie£.  None 
of  the  authors  rise  to  any  conception  of  history  as  opposed  to  annals^ 
Those  covering  lhe  period  arc  the  Auttah  a/  Lxh  Cc  (Rolls  Scried* 
ed,  W,  M.  Hennessey,  iS7t]i  ^  Connaught  chronicle  going  dowti  to 
1540;  the  Annais  t^  the  Fquf  Masters^  compiled  from  elder  docu- 
menla,  some  of  which  arc  lost,  but  only  finished  in  1616  ;  and  the 
Annah  of  Uhttr^  which  goes  down  10  1498,  and  \%  continued  Ijy 
another  hand  to  1540  (ed.  W.  Henncascy  and  B,  MacCailhy, 
Dublin,   1887-gS). 

Cailfi/ions  of  Lettfrs. — Of  these  the  Paston  Ltiitrs^  whose  deHni- 
live  edition  was  published  by  Dr.  Jame^  Gairdncr  in  1904.  arc  far 
the  most  important.  More  can  be  learnt  of  the  spirit  of  the  fifteenth 
century  by  studying  the  familiar  correspondence  of  this  hard  and  un- 
sympathetic race  of  Norfolk  squires  than  by  reading  a  dosen  chronicles. 
The  Paslons  give  us  little  detailed  history:  Bamet  is  mentioned  h^ 
one  member  of  lhe  family  merely  with  the  note  that  he  has  received  an 
arrow  in  the  arm,  and  not  a  word  of  description.  But  ihey  ^ive  us  lhe 
atmosphere  of  the  times :  the  constant  litigation,  the  abuses  of  livecy 
and  maintenance,  the  local  feuds  and  affrayfr,  the  family  debts  and 
distresaes,  the  chaficring  about  i&nds  and  marriages-  It  is  strange 
that  only  thi;^  single  house  has  left  surh  a  memorial  behind  it:  all 
the  other  collections  of  fifteenth  century  papers  such  as  the  Grfy  C^r- 
rtspondtftct  or  the  Piumftcn  Cffrrespondinee  (Camden  Society,  1904 
and  1839)  are  insignificant  in  comparison.  All  these  are  private 
Icilers>  Of  a  more  public  and  official  sort  are  the  following  collec* 
tions:  Hengeston's  Roya!  and  Ht^tonail  Letters  of  the  R^ign  9f 
Henry  IV.  (Rolls  Series,  i860),  Bishop  bKicv>Tor**s  O^cia/  C&rvr- 
spondttut  (Rolls  Series,  iSya),  and  Letttrs  ami  Papers  iUustraim  of 
the  Reijpis  of  Richard  III.  aid  Henry  VII. ,  ed.  Ur.  James  Cairdnef 
(Rolls  Series,  1S61-63).  Numerous  letters  relating  10  the  period 
1377-1485  may  also  be  found  in  the  two  collections  of  Sir  Heitiy 
Ellis,  Ori^nai  Leflcrs  t/Justrafitx  ttf  Engl/ik  Hn/ory^  1418-1716 
(London,  1834),  and  of  J.  O,  Halliwell,  Leittrs  of  the  Kings  of 
Eni^iand  from  Richard  I  to  CharUs  /,  (London,  1846),  Others 
relating  mainly  to  the  possessions  of  the  English  in  France  are  in 
].  Chawpollion-Figeac's  Lettrcs  des  rois^  ranes^  cfc,  de  i^ratuf  it 
tfAitffteterre(]?aT\s,  1839-47)  in  /?fifMmcn/s  f/tfdifs. 
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Offii-ta/  /^tfi/rtfs. — The  student  will  find  an  admirable  digest  of  APP.  L 
the  vQ^riQu^  classes  of  maierial  e:itisiing  in  mitnuscripl,  in  Che  chaptc^r 
on  authorities  in  the  preceding  volume  of  this  history,  by  Professor 
Toui.  The  only  section  oi  docuraents  of  which  a  large  propCTtion 
has  been  cataloj-ued  ate  the  Patent  Rnlis.  Of  ihwe  the  Cakndar 
has  been  published  for  the  whole  of  the  rdgn  of  Richard  U.,  and  for 
the  whole  of  the  period  of  the  iliree  Yorkist  kings,  Bjt  of  Henry  IV. 
only  the  years  13^-1405,  and  of  Henry  VT.  only  the  years  14^3-29 
have  yet  been  completed.  The  reign  of  Henry  V.  has  not  even  been 
touched.  Of  the  other  sections  of  the  Rfcord  O^e  Put'iuation^  only 
the  Venetian  and  Papal  scries  have  anything  to  show  for  the  [ificenih 
century,  lii  the  former,  Rawdon  Brown's  first  volume,  covering  the 
years  1  aoa-i  509,  has  some  useful  maleriaL  In  the  latter,  Entrit^  in 
Popal  Regiskrs  iilHstratir*^  the  History  of  Gr<ai  Britain,  cd.  W, 
Blifis,  and  Papal  Letters  IV .  and  V.^  ed-  Bliss  and  Twemlow,  may 
tie  const ih  ltd. 

We  are  therefore  thrown  back,  so  far  as  printed  material  goes, 
on  the  old  folios  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centurieB. 
RvMKH's/iwtftrti,  incomplete  as  it  is^  has  still  10  be  treated  as  a  pn'mary 
source  for  the  times  between  1377  and  14^5,  Part  of  volume  lii-,  the 
whole  of  volume  \\.,  and  the  first  165  pages  of  volume  v,  of  the  edition 
of  1741  contain  the  documents  of  these  years.  The  Im/uiiitioncs  Poit 
Mortem^  edited  iSat-sS,  give  in  their  third  and  fourth  volumes  the 
reigns  from  Richard  II.  to  Richard  III.,  but  the  inventory  is  inaceu- 
raie  and  incomplete.  They  arc  invaluable  as  enabling  us  to  trace  the 
tninsfercnce  of  landed  property  among  the  grecit  houses,  and  tnakc  it 
possible  to  determine  with  accuracy  where  the  lands  of  each  im[inr- 
tant  actor  in  the  W^a  of  the  Roaes  lay.  Another  most  important 
official  source  is  the  Pr&£€tdin^s  and  Ordinanfe^  of  tht  Privy  Cimrtcilt 
ed.  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  1S34-  There  are  sii  volumes  extendmg  from 
Richard  11,  [1386)  down  to  the  deposition  of  Henry  VI.  For  the 
Vorkifit  reigns  nothing  is  forthcomtng. 

More  [jrecious  still  are  the  parliamentary  records,  Rotuii  Fariia' 
ftKrtionim,  6  vols.  (London,  1777,  but  without  place  or  date  on  the 
title-pagts),  and  Statutes  of  the  Reatm^  'JJU'/^'J  (Record  Com- 
mission, iSio-aB,  in  1 1  vols.).  The  special  value  of  these,  in  this 
period,  is  that,  owing  to  the  dearth  of  good  chronicler  in  its  later 
half,  there  are  numerous  events  of  importance  of  which  we  have 
absoluiely  no  record  save  in  the  pctiiions  or  statutes.  The  details 
of  the  Larl  of  L^von'a  sack  of  Hxctcr  in  1455,  for  example,  escaped 
the  chroniclers  completely,  and  are  only  narrated  in  the  Rolls  of 
Fsriiament.      Other  material  available  only  in  old  and  not  always 
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APP.  L  wdl-edited  texts  may  be  found  in  [ho  roUowing  series.  For  Scorbnd. 
Rotuli  S£tUiat,  i2Qi-i^i6t  two  volumes  of  the  Record  Conimission, 
i8i4-ig,contfltn  documents  dealinf  with  the  relations  between  Engbnd 
and  Sf^Otlatld.  Rntuli  xiltfti  nd  rts  Art^iktis  H  Hibfrnsras  specSamit%, 
in  the  same  scries,  1834.  ^as  the  letters  patent  of  the  Irish  Exchcqutf 
for  ihe  years  [413-34.  CnU'^dannm  Rotuhrum  pat^nHum  ei  clatu- 
on/m  Canidlanait  Hibemiaf  goes  donn  lo  Henry  VII. <  ar^d  was 
published  for  the  Iri^h  Rei:ord  Commission.  Dublin,  iSzS'  Moic 
modem  are  for  Scotland  the  Cnkndar  iff  Vctumenfs  reJaiin^  is  Sc&f- 
land.  iroS'i^og,  ed,  Joseph  Bain,  4  vols.  (Edinburgh,  tSSt-EA), 
and  for  France  the  Cakiuiar  of  Frrnih  Reiis^  /  Hknry  V.  io  4g 
Hinn'  VL\x\^^^  Dtpuiy  Kteper's  Rfpifris,^\\.^ti^rX\\\\.  (1883-87), 
the  NoTtnan  Rulis  of  Henry  V.^ibid,.  xli.  and  xlii,  (iSSu-Si).  and  ihf 
RSkf  Normartds  et  Fr^nfctis  tir^s  dcs  Archives  dc  Lundres  for  Henry  V, 
and  VL,  ed.  Brtquigny  (Paris,  1&58).  The  relations  of  Knt^land  with 
[he  Hanseaiic  league  may  be  studied  m  Karl  Kun/e's  iw<i  coll^' 
tions,  HanSirakffK  aus  England  [Halle,  1891)  and  //ansrstrAr^  Urkvn^ 
denhuth,  jjQ2-t^r^  [Halle,  1876)- 

The  grciiiest  gap  in  the  aeries  of  printed  records  relating  to  thjj 
period  is  in  the  financial  section.  Indeed  so  fev  are  (he  document 
that  have  been  printed,  tliat  the  siudent  must  be  referred  lo  the 
financial  abstracts  of  Sir  jAMt3  Rau^av  in  his  Lancaster-  and  Vark 
(Oxford,  1E93),  and  in  his  AccQunhfmm  Ed^Vf^rd  Hi.  to  Hicfmrd  IIL^ 
pi]h!ished  in  many  numbers  of  the  v*«//^w^;ri' between  rSSoand  188ft, 
as  the  most  useful  material  lo  be  procuiedn  There  arc  extracts,  b^t 
CKtracIs  only,  in  F.  [Jevon's  Issues  of  the  Exchequer  (London,  tZ%l\ 
Sir  Harris  NicoUs  printed  in  1S30  the  Wardrobt  A^tof/nts  t^  J^ff 
Edwtrd  /K  and  the  /"wy  Purs^  Expenses  of  his  ciueen<  but  only 
for  the  single  year  1480.  The  Lay  Subsidy  of  London  /or  r^jr-n 
was  printed  by  J,  C.  I-.  Stah^schmidt  in  \h^  Journal  of  tk^  Xff^ 
Anhixolo^ai  Jnstihiie  for  1B87 ;  that  of  Su^aex  for  the  sa.me  year 
in  the  Sr/sSfx  ArrJif^af^^icti/  So^'efy-'s  Fracerdin^s  for  1S58,  The 
famous  poll-taxes  of  Richard  II.  have  been  edited  for  certain  locali- 
liea  only — thai  of  the  second  year  for  Shrewsbury,  Ualh,  parts  of 
Staffordshire  and  the  West  Riding  of  VorW  ;  those  of  1381  for  parte  ^ 
of  SufTolkp  Essex,  and  Staffordshire,  by  vbtious  hands.  A  ca.lendjv  fl 
of  the  mfllerial  surviving  for  the  lailer  tax  exists  in  the  appendix  to 
C.  Oman's  Grrat  Revo/t  of  fjSi  (Oxford,  1906).  An  inventory  of 
the  Aatfunts  of  (he  Duchy  of  Lancaster  may  he  found  in  the  A^ytwfy  H 
Kef/er's  Refittris,  vol.  xlv.  (18S5}.  W 

A  word  must  be  added  as  to  the  sources  for  the   ecclesia&tkal 
history  of  the  period   ^377-85-     The   main   interest  hinges  on  the 
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Wycliffitc  nnovcrncnt,  for,  compared  to  this,  the  relations  of  England  APP.  I. 
with  ihe  Papacy  and  ihe  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle,  are  of 
companitively  little  itnpciTlancc.  The  growth  of  the  reformer's  views, 
political,  social  and  dogmatic,  can  be  studied  in  Tht  Sckirf  Etf^hsh 
Works  G/J&hTt  Wydiffe,  ed.  T.  Arrold  (Oxford^  1 869-7 1)  ;  The  Eng- 
iish  Work^  of  Wydifft  hitheriti  unprinttd^  ed.  F.  O.  Matthew  (Early 
English  Text  Society,  1880)  ;  and  still  more  in  Wydifi  Latin  Woths^ 
35  vole.,  edited  for  the  Wydiffe  Society  by  Professor  Loserih,  Dr. 
R.  L,  Poole,  and  otheis  (1833-99].  H^*  pupil  John  Purvey's 
JietnoHSirancff  Addnsscd  to  the  PeopU  and  Pariinmerft  of  England  in 
JjgS'  was  published  by  J.  Forshall  (Londonn  1B51)-  Other  Wye liffite 
trcaiises  by  later  followe^5  must  have  existed,  but  seem  10  have  pci- 
Uhed.  Agairst  the  arguments  of  the  reformer  were  written  Thomas 
Nktteb  ok  Wjvlfieh's  Dficfrinale  Fidei  Cntholkne  romtra  Wiclifittas 

d  Hiisiitas  (no  edition  later  than  that  of  Venice,  tjs^'Sgjtand  Regi- 
nald Pecock's  Reprtssor  of  O^rmuck  Blaming  of  tht  CUt;^'  (t-d. 
C.  Babinglon,  Rolls  Series,  i36o),  which  last  involved  the  rationalis- 
ing bishop  in  the  troubles  detailed  on  pa^en  377-3  of  tlii^  bcxik. 
But  the  most  precious  monument  of  the  struggle  between  orthodoKy 
and  reform  is  anoljitr  work  ascribed  to  Nettk.h,  Ftudcuii  /A^amtintm 
maestri  Johannis  VVycUf  cum  tri/ico  (ed.  Shirley,  Rolls  Setiea,  iS^S), 
a  series  of  documents,  records  of  trials,  short  treaii^es,  etc,  with  a 
connecling  narrative,  written  about  1428.  Hettcr  was  confessor  to 
Henry  V-,  and  a  bitter  foe  of  the  ixjllards.  For  the  later  history  of 
the  perseojred  sect  we  have  no  separate  docnments ;  facts  have  to 
be  gleaned  from  the  chronicles,  episcopal  registers,  and  local  records. 
TnOMA?i  Gascosgne's  Loci  e  hbro  fvritatum  {ed.  j ,  Thorold  Rogers, 
Oxford,  iSSi)  gives  copious  details  of  Church  abuses,  though  writren 
by  a  champion  of  orthodoxy. 

Hecards  of  mitmcipai  history  in  the  hfteenih  century  are  loo  num- 
erous to  allow  of  an  attempt  to  name  them  In  detail.  Favourable 
examples  of  editing  are  the  Records  of  Reading  (3431-1654),  ed,  J, 
Guilding,  iSgj;  Records  of  Lficfster  (voL  ii.,  T3J7-1509),  ed-  Mias 
Mary  Bateson,  1901  ;  H.  T.  Rilky's  M^moriah  of  London.  i2j6-i4.iQ 
(l-ondon,  iS6il);  VV.  H.  Stevenson's  Records  of  tht  BtrQugk  of 
Nottingham,  iisj-j63J  (London,  i8Si-8g),  With  these  may  be 
mentioned  local  records  of  ecclesiastical  administration,  such  as  the 
Efy  Epncopiii  Records,  ed.  A.  Gibbons  (Lincoln,  1891);  the  Epis- 
topat  Records  of  the  Diocesf  of  Exeter,  ed.  F.  Hingston-Rjindolph  ; 
Bishcp  IVykcham's  Register,  Tj66~i404t  ed.  T.  Kiiby  (London, 
]896'99X  all  full  of  mateKal  for  this  perlod- 

The  potitical  pkxifnopkf  of  the  fifteenth  century  may  be  studied 
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in  Sir  John  FoKrKscUE^s  Dt  Tjiudibus  Lt^nm  AngHae  and  Thi 
Gcrt!€fnitn^€  of  England,  written  lo  plorffy  ihc  limited  and  constitu- 
lEonal  goi^emmenc  of  England  as  compared  with  continental  despot- 
ism, The  Utter  may  be  read  in  Mr,  C.  Pluminer's  excellent  edilion 
(OKiord,  ii^i>5) ;  the  former  was  edited  by  Lord  Clermoiu  in  i$69. 
The  Li/^f  lif  EugUihe  pQii/ye,  a  plea  (or  "  imperialism  "'  as  it  was 
ceived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  maybe  read  in  ihc  pages  of  Waicur'? 
P&liti£ai  SoK^  (Rolls  Series,  186^).  But  polil^cal  thought  has  lo 
followed  as  muth  in  the  works  of  WYCLiffE,  in  1^ngl.a.nu's  Piers 
PlifUiman  (ed,  W.  W,  Skeac,  Oxford.  18S7),  and  in  Goweb's  K«*r 
Chmtxntii  or  Chronica  Tripartita  (ed,  G.  S-  Macaulay,  Oxford,  1S97], 
as  in  treatises  devoted  to  eonstilulionai  matters.  Religion  and  poli- 
tics are  inseparable.  From  Fier$  Plsioman  and  the  Fax  C/amaiUis 
we  are  led  on  to  other  verse.  Important  for  this  period  aie  T- 
^V'RiGnr's  Folitiial  Poems  and Songi  tthiirtg  to  En^iisk  Hisdiry /rem 
Etkvard  III-  fo  Hfcharii  JJI,  obove  mentionedj  F,  Madden's  J'^/tfiiat 
Porms  offhe  Reigns  of  Htnry  VI.  and  Rditjard  IV.  (in  ArcAitologta, 
1841),  and  the  Wchh  poems  of  Lewis  of  Glvw  Cothi,  a  con  temporary 
of  the  Wars  cf  the  RoseSf  to  which  he  makes  much  allusion.  There 
are  several  historical  liallads  in  the  Bishi/p  Ptr/y  Folia  Afanuscnpt 
B^ihds  aiid  Ri>mo/u:cs  (ed.  J«  Wh  Hales  ard  F,  J,  Furnival,  ]S6fl) 
that  give  nsefi^l  [nformation  as  to  the  end  of  these  wars,  notably-  those 
called  Boiivorfh  Feilde  and  The  I.adie  Bessie,  which  were  wriiien 
before  1500  by  a  dependant  of  Lord  Stanley,  and  ^ive  many  detaib 
as  to  the  campaign  of  1485.  The  Rose  0/  Kngtand  in  F.  J.  CmLtj's 
Callectian  of  Baiiads,  part  vi.,  is  another  and  shorter  poem  an  ib^ 
same  topic,  the  fail  of  Richard  111. 

A  Te^'  paragraph'^  will  suffice  to  riea.1  with  the  modern  authoHtia 
who  treat  of  the  period  1377-1485-  It  has  been  much  neglected 
by  histQrians,  mainly,  no  doubt,  t>ecause  of  the  |>oorne33  of  the 
chroricles>  and  the  fact  that  the  official  documents  in  the  Record 
Office  remain  for  the  most  part  unprintcd-  The  entire  period  is 
covered  by  the  fifth  volume  of  K.  I'auli'e  meritorious  Gesfhi^ku  vo^ 
£fl^/artrf  (Hamburg,  rSgS),  which  has  never  Iwen  crans!aied_  There  is 
no  modem  history  of  the  reign  of  Richard  IL  in  English*  The  sole 
writer  who  has  dealt  with  it  aE  a  nhcle  is  M.  Henri  Wall^n,  whose 
Hisimre  de  Richard  IL  {Fails,  1864),  with  all  its  merits.  [5  forty  years 
old,  and  was  published,  like  Pauli'a  work,  before  the  discovery  of  niaiij 
important  documents,  and  even  whole  chronicles  {t^.,  Adam  of  Uafc 
and  the  Anoni/iutl  Ckronick  of  St.  Mary's,  YorJi).  which  are  now 
available.  There  is  a  vigorous  and  interesting  account  of  the  5tsi 
years  of  Richard  (1377-S3)  in  Mr.  G,  M-  Thfvki.van's  Bingland  in 
(fa  Ag€  of  IVydifft.     The  insuncclion  of  1331  hfta  a  small   Uteraiuic 
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of  lis  own.  The  most  important  authority  for  it  is  A.  Ri?vii.i.f'.  app,  I, 
Souihvfmfni  ties  Travatl/tMrs  i£ Ani^ktcm^  which  contains  d  Urge 
collection  of  documents,  artd  Q  monograph  on  the  nsmg  in  Norfolk^ 
Suffolk,  and  Herts,  with  a  fine  general  preface  on  the  reheUion  by 
Professor  C.  PtTiT-DuTAiLUS  (Paris,  1B58).  Edgar  Powell's 
Rising  in  East  Atiglia  in  r^Si  consists  of  a  short  narrative  of  the 
Lroubles  in  that  region,  with  appendices  of  documents  (Cambridge, 
1S95).  C.  Oman's  Great  Ji^oit  of  ijSr  {On^QH^t  1906)  ha^  a  general 
account  of  the  rising,  with  reprints  of  certain  poll- lax  roUa  and  other 
contemporary  material.  Bishop  Despenser's  Fkmtsh  Crusade  0/ ijSj 
is  ihc  subject  of  a  small  but  interesting  volume  by  G-  Wrong  (London* 
1893),  Of  liiugraphies  dealing  with  this  reign  there  need  be  cited 
only  Uean  Hook's  Lives  of  Sudbury,  Courlenay,  and  Arundel  in  his 
Archhtskffps  of  Canterhur\\  G,  H.  Moqehlv's  Life  of  iVtIiiam  of 
Wykfham  (London,  1S87),  S.  AftMrTACK-SMiTH's  John  of  Gaunt 
(I-^ndon,  1904),  an  invaluable  concctivc  against  Wahingh.irn's  mis- 
represeniatioTie,  and  several  biographies  cf  WyclifTe.  Of  these  last 
Lechi.kb's  /ohaftH  vnn  IVU/tf  find  ifie  Vf^rgesihichte  der  Rtf&rmotiiiu 
(Lcipcig,  1873).  J.  Lo^Erth's  Hus  und  liyc^f  (Prjigiic,  1884),  and 
R,  L.  Poole's  M'yr/iffe  and  Movements  for  Reform  (iSSg)  will  be 
found  most  useful  by  the  student.  The  Inter  history  of  the  I^ollards 
IS  dealt  with  in  the  last  chapter  of  Trevely\n*s  Agt  of  Wycliffc 
mentioned  above.  Joh«  Foice  made  many  excerpts  concerning 
them  in  hLs  celebrated  A^fs  and  MffnuTnents  if  fht  Chunk,  but  his 
stalcmenLs  require  controUmg,  For  general  ecclesiastical  history, 
Cation  W.  Capes's  History  of  the  EngHah  Church  in  iht  Foyrtfrnfk 
(knd  Fifteenth  Centuries  (London,  lyoo),  in  Stephens'  and  Hunt's 
History  of  the  En^Hik  Chvrch,  may  be  used. 

Passing  on  lo  the  fifteenth  cenmry,  we  have  a  complete  modern 
history  of  the  period  in  Sir  James  Ramsav's  Lart^asftr  and  Yttrk 
(Oxford,  189a),  a  work  of  immense  value  to  the  tludent,  especially 
for  its  minute  inquiries  into  matters  of  revenue,  but  wanting  in 
general  views,  and  often  wrong  on  military  matters.  On  a  larger 
scale  is  WvLiF-'-^J  History  of  Henry  IV,  (London,  \%%^-^%)^  a  work  of 
admirable  and  minute  lescarch*  but  a  little  wanting  in  proportion 
and  over-given  to  digression.  C.  L.  Kingsford's  Life  i>f  Henry  K 
(London,  190a)  is  good.  The  king's  early  life  is  dealt  with  in  F.  Sollv- 
Fl00D*S  Story  of  Frirut  Henry  and  Chief  fa  stite  Gascotgne  [Trans, 
Rttya/  Hist.  Satr.,  18S6),  Agmcourl  may  be  studied  m  Sir  Harris 
Nicoij^s's  monograph  (London,  1853] ;  the  later  campaigns  in  France 
down  to  1453  in  G.  DU  Frkshe  de  Beaucourt's  Histmrt  dt  Chtxr/a 
Vfl,  (Paris,  1881-91),  PfiSEUx's  Siege  do  Rouen  and  his  Cohmsa- 
tion   Anglaise  en  Normandie  au  jv™  iiicie,  are  good   monographs 
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APR  I.  (Caen,  rfiOfi-fi;),  For  the  H'meii  of  Hcary  VI.  far  the  meet  valuaWc 
modern. com m en tary  is  the  copious  introduction  and  not^s  lo  r»r. 
Jamf-s  G-iiRDNEft'ji  editionW  the  Fmton  iMieri.  For  ihc  lata 
part  of  Henry's  reign  useful  infomialion  will  be  found  in  M-  A 
Hookham's  Lfff  and  Times  of  Mar^ref  of  Anjou  (London,  iSjt). 
Chough  the  book  is  a  little  antiquated.  There  i«  A  bJograpbjr  o( 
Warwick  itie  kldg-malcer  by  C.  Oman  (London,  1391),  and  one 
of  Bishop  Morton  of  Ely,  by  R.  J-  Woodhouse  (London.  1*95)^ 
The  series  of  Hook's  Archbishopi  continues  10  be  useful.  For  ttyr 
relations  of  England  and  Burgundy  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV- 
the  student  may  employ  7^  History  of  Charles  the  So/d,  by  J,  F. 
KiHK  ([j)ndon.  1S63-63).  Richard  IIL  has  net  lacked  his  defendpn. 
HoRACE  Walpole's  Historii  Dfmhfs  ttn  the  Ltfe  und  Rci^^n  rjf  Richoti 
III.  (Ljjndon,  i  768)  is  only  one  of  several  attempt!?  to  discredit  the 
generally  received  opinions.  Sir  Clements  Moxkbatn  in  the  Em^tisk 
Histinital  Re^ntw  for  1891  even  tried  to  make  out  thai  it  was  Henry 
vn.  who  murdered  ihe  princes  in  the  Tower!  His  rallarie&  wtre 
exposed  in  the  same  periodical  by  Dr.  James  G.iirdner,  whose  hp 
and Rtignof  Riih&rd  III^  tCamt>ridge,  1898,  revised  edition)  canooc 
be  too  highly  praised- 

Of  books  not  directly  concerned  with  political  history.  Bishop 
Stuhbs's  Consfitutiotiai  Histor}'  of  England  (revised  edition  of  1B95- 
97)  is  the  most  impurtanL-  The  author  was  al  his  best  in  dealii^ 
with  the  later  Middle  Ages,  and  it  will  be  long  before  his  volume  hu 
dealing  with  ihe  '*  Lancastrian  Eicperrment  "  and  the  Yorkisi  reaccioo, 
is  ^upeiscded.  Some  interesting  constitutional  points  will  be  found 
worked  out  in  Mr.  Plummer's  preface  and  notes  to  Fortescce'* 
GtWf-mnnie  of  England  mentioned  above.  Social  history  may  be 
studied  in  W,  Denton's  England  in  the  flfffenth  Century  (Londo(i» 
1888),  and  in  Mrs.  J.  R.  Guess's  Tifwii  Life  in  ihe  infieenth  Centmrj 
(lj>Tidon,  1S94).  Several  of  the  works  of  Thorolu  Rcicifiiis.  Tlf 
Htshfj  <if  A^OilhiFc  aad  Pticts  (1884),  The  Etommtic  Inter/'rttatitf* 
cfjfisf&nf  (iSSS),  and  the  Six  Centuries  of  IVf^rk  and  iVa^s  (1890), 
contain  much  material  dealing  with  this  period,  and  many  valuable 
collections  of  figures,  l)Ul  his  theories  are  often  based  on  an  irwuffi- 
cier  t  array  of  facts,  and  tlie  facts  themselves  are  not  ^ways  correctly 
stated.  For  trade  the  student  may  refer  to  Dr.  W,  Cunningham^ 
Cr^furlh  t/f  Engtish  Industry  and  C&mmerct  (revised  edition.  Cam' 
bridge,  1905).  University  life  may  be  studied  in  Dr.  H.  RasHI>*u.*s 
Universities  cf  the  Middle  A^cs,  voh  ii.  (Oxford^  18*^5).  H,  C  MaI- 
well-Lvte's  History  cf  the  Unitfersiiy  of  Oxford  to  ijjo  (London. 
18S6),  and  J.  Bass  Muliunger's  History  iff  the  t/nrvcm'ty  of  Oi*' 
bridgf!  lo  IJSS  (London,  1873). 
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ti464. 


Somerset, 


t  i47i- 


Hbhky  VH. 


ving  issue.         Many  persons  of  no  hiitorical  importance  are  omitted. 


Lionel,  D.  ofnEliiabetb  de  Burgb- 
Clarencc-     | 

Philippa.  B  Bdmiuid  Mortimer^ 
I       E.  DfMaich,   ; 
d.  1381.        i^ 


Rogttf  E.  of  March, 


I 
Sir  Edmund"^ 
HortiTntf'  S 
d.i^iT 


./ 


Edmund,  E,  oT  March,  Rogcfp ' 

a.s.^.  1434-  d.  yoan" 


Elirabeih  -Edwart 
WoodvilLe.         146.- 


ET 
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AbrrdaroHi  convention  Df,  lai. 

Aberyttwuti,  tiist  t^tege  of,  jctg  ;  c?fi- 
luied  by  Prince  Hcnry^  iij. 

Aclon.  Sir  Rog"-  executed.  J37. 

AEincmlil,  balLle  of,  25-i-^57- 

Albany,  Ale!(Jindcr,  Duke  ot,  allicb  hirti- 
Belf  to  Edward  IV.,  46^,  ^56,  467  ;  to 
Ricbud  ILL,  4»7, 

Albany,  Muidoch,  Duke  or,  Eail  of  Fifr, 
capiUTEd  at  Homildon,  177:  ran- 
BUTiied,  343;  rcgcni,  agj ;  bcticaded, 
394, 

Albany,  Robert,  DuLe  of,  167,  175, 304, 

Albrcl,  Charles,  Sire  de,  f  onfitibit,  com- 
raandB  French  army  ai  AeincDiirc, 
351 ;  !iliLin.  357. 

Alencoi.  Jean,  Duke  of,  ilain  at  Ag[n- 
court.  2;6t  2^7, 

Alcn^OTkn  Jean  (}),  Duktr  of,  taken 
prisoner  at  Vrrneuil,  395  ;  coinmandB 
ai  J'liav,  30H:  rajies  The  PragHrrit, 
331 :  Invades  Nonnandy,  J41. 

Aljub^iotu.  bat  Lie  ur,  g^,  97. 

Alnwick,    «cges    o*.    413,    414,     ii6, 

AngnB,  Georgv,  Earl  of»  414,  416. 
AnguB.  Archibald,  Earl  oi.   -Bell   (he 

Cat."  4«- 
Anne  of  Bcaujeu.  Regent  of  Francci 

aids  Hcniy  Tudorn  489,  491. 
Anne  of  Bobemia,  queen  of  Rkbard  II., 

hb.  111,  ziy 
Atine  rif  Burgundy,  wife  of  Johtij  Duke 

af  Bedford.  2^0^  31A. 
Anne   Neville,  queen  of  Hichaxd  llt.^ 

mjirTicb  Edward  of  LantaBlrrH  •t3S  ; 

marrif!;  FCichard,  Dukv  of  GlouCcfllBT, 

45a;  dies.  490, 
AppFltanf.  tti«  LMdB,  i05'Tii:   Rich- 
ard's revenge  on,  i]3-J37. 
Aimagnac.  Bernard,  Count  uf,  constable 

af  Frfincc,  26r,  264:  murdered,  16H, 
Axra-'P,  conference  of,  jsi,  322. 
ArtKvelde,  Philip  van,  Reg^ni  of  Flan- 

dera,     Rn ;      defealtd     and     slain     at 

Roofiebekp,  Aj. 


Arundclt  Sir  John,  ahipwreeked,  iS. 

Arundd,  John,  Eurl  of,  m  French  war, 
319:  icillEd,  331, 

Atundel.  Richard,  F-arl  of,  3.  5.  7,  lu,  is, 
40,  67.  68,  RJLhard'i  quarrel  with, 
90,  gif;  one  of  the  Loida  Appellant, 
LOj-iii;  high  admiral,  ii\\  aiucka 
Lancaator,  [33,  u; ;  arrested  and 
etecuterl,  T34-136. 

Amnrld,  Tbnmas.  Fail  of,  lands  with 
Henry  of  Lanf:L4[rr.  147 ;  iiies  ScTOpc, 
197 ;  commands  expedition  to  France, 
223,  214  ;  trcAnurcr  to  ficnry  V.,  231. 

Aiundet,  Williarr,  Earl  of,  VorkiKt,  400. 

Arundel,  Thoman.  Hishop  of  Ely,  chan- 
cellor, TOJ  ;  aithtf  ■■  ni  ere  11  cBii  parlia- 
ment." icM>:  Archbi»ihopof  Vork.  1 11. 
ij5,  jsl,  138  .  Archbtiihop  ofCantc:' 
bury,  131  ;  arrccled  and  banished, 
i3Sf  137:  landfL  with  Henry  of  Lan- 
cacler,  L47  ;  r?  instated  3,«  arch  bishop, 
150,  igG ;  persHutei-  Lnllard.v  r7i, 
i^o.  233:  tries  Lo  Eave  ^crope,  tQ7  ; 
ehanccHoi  «f  ITelljy  IV.,  305.  log, 
223;  dismLBsed  by  Henry  V.,  1,^3; 
atlacka    CohbDiu,   234,   735  1    death, 

Aslon,  John,  follower  of  WyrdifFe,  tried 
and  imprisoned,  77. 

Afitoii,  :iiir  Richard,  dtfeais  ihe  Fiench 
at  Calais,  ig4, 

Aiidlcy,  James,  Lord,  killed  aL  Blare 
Hcalh,  ^-iSOj  381, 

Audley,  John,  Lord,  VorkcM,  jSg,  jgo, 

Aumerle,     See  York, 

Ayscough.  William.  Biahop  of  Salis- 
bury, murdered,  350- 

Bacon,  Sir  Rogcr^  Norfolk  rebel.  54,  j6, 

Badby,  John.  Loltard  martyr.  922,  323. 
Bjgol,  Hir  William,confidaniLjf  Richard 

11.,  147,  14&,  ijK.  160. 
Ball,  John,  joinp  Tyler.  jG  ;  his  toacb- 

>^E'  39i  enecuted,  jt^ 
Bamboraugh,    sieg»    of 

413-417- 
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Bainptan.    Thumaa.    commisbione]   of 

poll-ua,  3.V 
Gaidolgih,  Ttiomag,  Lord,  joinpi  rcrcj-'s 

ri;  bell  ion.  igf,  an  ^  kiUedatfinunhain 

Moor,  31a. 
darnel,  bnlllt  of.  444,  445. 

BavuiincH  aicgc  •J&^  12  ;  lakcn  by  French, 

Bcauctiiunp,  Richard,  Biahop  of  SaJia- 
buT/n  VorkiGl,  3I42.  397- 

tieaulnrl,  Hpniy.  BiAhop  of  LiriCOlTi» 
143  ;  choncellor,  ifi6 ;  Bishop  of  Wm- 
cheiiltT,  iqj.  cbaiattCr  uf.  Ji6  ;  pirli- 
iian  of  Henry,  iVJnct  of  Wales,  125  ; 
chancellor  orHcniy  V.,  241  ;  ofvpoflce 
Gloucesler,  aSS,  197,  199:  cardinal. 
3DO,  309;  at  trial  of  Jeanne  Dnrc» 
313;  31  Arrasj  jai.  sj^i  irieji  ihi? 
Djchcsa  of  Gloucester,  ija ;  diesi  139. 

Beaufort,  John,  killed  at  TcvLcsbury* 

■H7- 

Beaufori,  John,  ThoTflas,  Edward-  Stt 
Somerset  and  Hjseter- 

Bcauforr,  Lady  Joan,  marriefl  Jamen  1. 
ofScDttand^  393. 

Beaufort,  Ladv  Maigsicl,  334. 35Si  44^, 
\^^.  4^5- 

Itutflord^  George  NeviUe,  Duke  of,  455. 

Bedfurd,  JacrjueCle,  Ehlchesi  of,  319, 
403,  42Z,  4JS. 

Bi-dlurd,  John,  Dukc!  of,  tg6,  330:  ad' 
minialcrs  England,  243,  Z&4,  j&7 , 
regent  of  Fiance,  184;  of  England, 
'jA%\  hiR  character,  3^9;  carrieb  Or^ 
the  war  in  Krarce,  390-3^5 ;  icturni  lo 
bngJand.  2^7^  npjioiits  J^annp  Dari!, 
310:  condemnH  her,  315,  31&:  hi^ 
last  campaign  in  France,  319-321  ; 
death,  3=3- 

Bclknap,  Robert,  chief  justicv,  33.  jo  ; 
flignb  Opimonii  of  Notlingham,  104; 
stilcd,  Tir. 

Bergcrac^  taken  by  Fiench,  fi. 

Beiry,  John^  Duke  of,  raieea  civil  wu  in 
France,  313,  32S. 

Button,  William,  chancellor  of  the  \ini 
^-ersity  of  Oxford,  inhihilfi  Wycliffe, 

75- 
Bcrwick.  fiUTTundeted  [fi  The  Scots  by 

Hcni>    VI,,    4og ;     given    back    lo 

Edward  IV-,  466. 
fiibk,  the,  transJatcd  by  Wyclilfc,  7^-73- 
Billericay,  combat  of,  30, 
Black  Death,  the,  its  elfecl  on  the  price 

of  labour.  J7- 
DJacichard.  Ataln,  defcnd&  Rouen,  270, 

272. 
Blanche,  datighter  of  Henry  tV,,  mar- 
ried to  Lewis,  flon  of  the  Emperor 

Rupert,  J69,  174. 


Blore  Heachi  battle  ol^  3S0,  381. 

Bona,  PriiiccBS  of  Savoy,  422, 

BonviUe. William,  Lord,  hia  quaricl  with 
the  Eail  of  Devon,  371  ;  Vorkinl,  4OI  \ 
pneculcd,  403, 

Bordcaun,  Iitfi  capiuce  of  by  Freiwh,. 
'^S^''  netord  capiure.  36a. 

BoAwurdi  Field,  b^icle  of.  493-400, 

Bourchier,  Lord,     Sec  Eztficx. 

Bourchier,  ThoTruu,  A-rchbishop,  363, 
365,  371  ;  condemnE  Bii;hop  I'ecock 
for  hereny,  378,  391.  396,  478,  480, 

Bonrgi  siege  ot  206-^07- 

Bouridticr,  Picrrcn  Aithbi&hop  of  Bour- 
ses. »nbaasadot  to  Henry  V.,  244. 

Boutciliet,  Sir  Guy  U,  governor  oJ 
Roaen,  270173  ;  governor  of  Part, 
ago. 

Brabant,  John.  Duke  of.  zg'J- 

Brakcrbury,  Robcri.  ^m-crrioi  of  the 
Tawcr,  4.S1  ;  alairt  at  Bosworlh,  4^ 
49S. 

Bra.mber,  NicholaB,  citizen  of  London, 
Ifnjghred  by  Riehard  U.  after  Tylex't 
death,  ^fi;  mayor  nf  London.  M; 
parUsan  of  Richard,  loi,  105  :  con- 
demned and  e>cculed  by  Mefcilt:^ 
ParliEUnent.  Jii, 

Brunham  Moot,  battle  of,  3t3' 

BrftniinghaTTi,  Thomns,  Bishop  of  Eae- 
lefn  ireasurer,  i^:  resigns.  23;  Jgiin 
iTBlaurer,  116- 

Brentwood,  riom  ai,  33. 

Brest,  ceded  to  English,  10 ;  rctameJ  lo 
Brittany,  133, 

Br«2£.  fierre  de,  arde  Queen  Margant, 

Britiary,  FranciE,  Duke  of.  recefvis 
enemies  of  Rithard  111..  4^5, 

Brittany,  John,  Duke  of,  dNed  lo  Eqk- 
land,  10,  r3  ;  makes  peace  with 
France,  ao, 

Firiliary,  v/ara  in,  17,  tg,  ?o,  1  tj. 

Buchan,  John  Stewan,  Earl  ot  itq: 
wirpb  battle  of  BaugC,  aSo;  hIua  U 
Verneuil,  295. 

Buckingham,  HenTy,  Duke  of,  irie* 
Clarence,  463:  partif^ao  of  Richard 
III,  474,  479,  jJio ,  rebyl5  againil 
Richard,  4»?  ;  cveciiied.  485. 

Bjckintlhiim,  Muiuphrey.  Dulte  of.  Ijn- 
cafiiriajt,  367,  372,  373  ;  dpfefltej  and 
alain  at  Northarnpton,  391,  J93» 

Bnckingham,  Thomafi,  Earl  oL  Sen 
Gloucealf!T. 

BurdeTT,  Rog^r,  retainer  of  Clatvci^ 
CJCfMuLed,  ^fji- 

BiirguTidy.  Charleii,  Duke  of,  413  \  vceki 
alliinrc  with  VorkistB,  417-  marrie* 
Margaiet,  t^ieler  of  Edw^d  IW,  437- 
4^9 ;  aJd«  Edward  iV,,  441,  454,  45* ; 
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bctiaycd  by  Edward,  45S  ;  death  of, 

BkiTgundy,  Jotin,  Uuke  of,  hib  1c!ud<i  with 
Orleans.  20Q-311,  123,  324,  239,  341 ', 
fiance  with  England,  241,  263  ; 
iLUiclEA  Paiit,  ^64- ^66;  becakd  faith 
with  Henry  V-,  26*^^  770,  37a;  maliefi 
tJcaLy  with  th«  dauphin,  37+;  slair, 

Bufgundy,  Philip  Ic  Hardi,  DdIcc  of,  96, 

It*. 
Burgundy,  Philip  Ic  Bon,  DuLe  d£  allies 

hiniL^elf  >:^nth  England,  375,  37S,  391 ; 

hib   <|aarrel  with    Glouceetfit    296; 

rmeivpb   Picirtty  from  JJedford,   ^14, 

31  li:  pasacBover  to  the  French,  yi\  ; 

Diils  It  Cjdais,  3^0,  coEicliLdch  uuce 

with    England,   ^31;    aids  VorkiBU, 

413,  411,435;  diefl^^aS. 
Biulcy,  Sir^imon,  34  ;  warden  of  Dovev 

Cai&tic,  J^H  ^  parlisan  0I   Richard  U., 

105-  arrested   by  Lorda   AppeJUm. 

lug;  iriccuiiTd.  iii. 
Buy  St.  EdmundBt  revolt  in,  54*  6a. 
Boahy,  Si'  Jobn,  lool  oi  Kichaid  II,, 

"35t  i3*»<39.i't*-  M*i  enecmed,  149. 

Cade.  Jack,  rebellion  of.  347'350. 
Catn,  talctn    by  Henry  V..  1^65  ;  aur- 

rendt^fcd  by  bomcrEct.  344^ 
C^air^,  bcHJCFcd  by  John  of  Burgundvi 

307;    by    Philip   d"   Burgundy,   316; 

Warwick  at.  369.  37<.  3S7-J90*  433- 
Cambridge,  Richard,  Harl  of,  hia  con- 

apiracy  and  ciLEciitioTi,  245,  246. 
Cajubridge,  riolH  in,  ^^-bo^ 
Camoys,  Thomae.  Lord,  at  Agincourt, 

=33- 
CardiJT.  taken  by  (jlcndou'cr^  185. 

Caalile,  claioiti  q(  John  nf  (iaunt  on,  5  \ 
eipedilion  of  ^ir  Thomas  Trivcl  iil^ 
j^  ,  makcb  peace  with  Partugalp  J^7  ; 
[Cncwcd  war  with  PortugaJ,  ga  ;  Lan- 
caster's cam^iaign  m,  117^  peace 
v,-ith,  ii», 

Clfltile,  Juan  and  KnriqLit  oF  Tra&ta- 
mara.  Kingt  of.     Sec  ihcir  DamcH, 

CuLillort.  batik  at,  3^9,  360- 

Cftt»by,  Sir  WiULam,  putisan  of  Rich- 
vd  IJI.,  4^9,  4^0.496, 

Cauchon,  Pierre,  Bishop  of  Beauvaifi, 
Iriefi  Jeanne  I^arc,  315,  31A- 

Cave,  Robtri,  Keniifih  rehel.  34,  51^ 

Canton,  hiti  Wcbcminflicr  prebs,  469.470. 

Cha^lta  V,,  Kin^  of  Franccn  ai  warwilh 
England,  4,  10,  El ;  diea.  19, 

CharlcB  VI,,  King  of  France,  defeatu 
van  Artevelde,  H?  ;  checks  the  Flemish 
cfuaadc,  85  :  pToposcK  to  Invade  Eng- 
land. 100;  hiK  madneiiE,  125.  129, 
130,  324,  iiA,  273,  ^77  -.  dJcB,  i53. 


Charles  VTL,  King  of  Frar^ce,  dauphin, 

264 :  claLrat  the  regency,  j6g  ;  n^ur- 

dert  Bur|{iindy,  375 ;  hiT!  incapacity, 

'il^.  arfg  :  rcceivu  Jeanne  Dart,  305  : 

crownEtl   at   Rcjok,   30&    310.   316; 

cntcTR  Parbn  316;  in  Guieniie,  33a ; 

in  Normandy,  34^-344' 

CharolaiEn     See  Burgundy,  Chiules  of- 

Chartrefl,  ^legex  oi,  2Kt,  311* 

Chnllcau  Gaillard,  calien  by  Hctitj'  V,, 

273;  Hicgea  of,  jit.  342. 
Cheney,  Sir  John,  Speaker,  1^7,  117. 
Clar en cCi  George,  Duke  oi,  409;  mar- 
riCB  liiabd  of  Warwick,  426,  439,  433, 
439,  440 ;  joins   Edward    IV,,  443  ;  at 
Bamel.  444:    at  Tewfceiibiiry,    447, 
452;  quaiiclE  wilb  Edward  IV.,  460, 
46J :  deaih.  463. 
Cloreacc,  Thonnas,  Duke  of,  31J,  735  ; 
hiu  frLiitleflfi    CKpodilion  lo    France, 
31&H   317;    in  Normandy.   365,   :26t(, 
aHot  alain  at  Balige,  2fil. 
Clarendon,  Sit  Ruger,  enecuicd,  17& 
C^ilToid,   John,   Loid.  Lanca?iiian,  397, 

402;   killed  qt  TowLon,  407- 
CobhaiTij  Edward,  Lord.  VorkiGt,  391, 

40T- 
Cabham.  Kleanor.     See  Gtoucciilef. 
Cobham,   Lord  (Sir    John    OldesAtlc), 
217,  222,  Jj3  ;  accudcd  ol  LoElardy, 
234-136  ;  hifi  rising,  3^23*,  145,  a6i^ 
267;  taken  and  executed,  367. 
Collin gboume,     William,    CKecoted    by 

Kichard  IlL.  4^ 
CnnHlanc-»  cajncil  of  243.  z6i. 
Conway,  canLuied  by  Wdi^i  icbcln,  173- 
Convcro,  Sir  John»  *'  Robin  ol  Bcdea- 

dale,"  43a,  434, 
Courlenay,    Pelei,    UiahDp   of    Exeter, 
rebds  agamai  Richard  lIL,  4^4.  491. 
Courcenay.  Richard,  chancellor  of  Ox- 
ford, rchistb  Archbishop  Aiundd,  m. 
Courlcnay,  Wi[1]aiii»  Bi^hDfi  of  l-Diidovit 
3  ;  obtains   respite  for  John    Ball,  ji ; 
Uiea    Wycli^e,    &9,   71;    archbitfaop, 
7^:  holdft  lynod  of  Black&iara,  70; 
quarrels  with  Richard  TL.g^;  oppOMS 
clerical  taxation,  97. 
Coventry,  paitiamcnls  of,  190,  384,  3^3. 
Cromwell,  Riiloh,  Lord,  319,  346,  369. 
Crusade,  the  Fleminh,  81-86- 

De  la  Mare.  Prter.  Speaker,  i,  a,  7. 
Dc    la   Marc,   ThomauH   Abbot   of   5i. 

AlbanB,  52. 
Derby,  Henry,  Earl  of.     Sec  Henry  IV. 
DcBpenoer,  Conautnce,  Lady,  her  plot 

against  Henry  IV,.  i^j, 
Deppenner.  Henry,  Bi«hop  cf  Norwich, 

quelle  Norfolk  rebellion,  s^-fio  :  Icada 

the  Ftcmi&h  crusade,  6a,  £3,  S3,  66. 
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D«pen«ff,  Thomu,  Lord.     See  Olon- 

D^vorh  Plugb  CouiCcnay,  Earl  of.  bIhIh 

al  Tcwkcjbufy,  n7- 
I>cvon,    HumpliEcy    Stafford*    Kul    cf, 

HiipporlG  lidward   IV,,   434  ;  executed 

by  WiiwiLk,  435. 
J>cvon,  Thomafi  Cuuitcnay  (1).  Eail  of, 

iSft;   bih  qjiulcl  with  BonviJlc,  371. 
Devon,  I'homjin  Courtenay  (2),  Eari  of, 

LancoatriJin,  3^7,  ^07,  4^. 
Uieppc,  fiiegc  of,  33a- 
Cart,tt..  John  Beauiori.  MArqumof.    See 

Somerscl- 
Dor«:i,  Thonuu  Bcaufoit,  Mftjquifc  cf. 

Sec  EntcT. 
Doraet,  Thomaa  Grey,  MarqutE  dF.  son 

of  Ehjrubeih,  queen  of  Edwaid  IV., 

457.  **^3i  i^4"  174  ;  conepirM  agninaf 

Ricliard   111..   46:    lakes  refuse    in 

BiiltBiiy,  4B». 
DougUs,  Archibald  ji), Earl  of.  167,17a. 
Ddli^Us,  Archibald  (z),  EvI  of,  captured 

at  HoiDJldon,  177;  joinE  [be  Peicies, 

iHo  ;   C3plur«d  at  Shrewsbury.  IJS3  ; 

in    Fisnctf,  ^gi ;    i^lain  zx  Vcrneuit, 

ags- 

Dou^lu,  Jamca  (i),  Eul  of,  slain  at 
Olterbourne,  115, 

Douglaii,  JamcB  |a),  E^rl  af,  aida  Al- 
bany, 464.  4S7, 

DouglEU,  Sir  William,  his  "  FodI  RaidL" 
367- 

Dudlty.  Jcbr,  Lord.  impriBoned  by 
York,  351;  priaoner  at  5r,  Albana, 
sent  (o  thfl  Tower,  jSS.  3»i- 

Dunbar,  6anendered  tu  Lnghth,  167; 
reCOvMed  by  ScoIiJh  16K. 

Dunciie.  Bas^rd  of  Orlcanb,  300;  dc- 
fcnia  OiLcana,  303-307 ;  at  Si.  Denis, 
jji :  tiia  cjiplolLB,  33Q,  342.  344.  35B. 

DunBiflnbuTgh,  ■iegofl  of,  by  Yorkista, 
4I4t  4»7- 

Edinburgh,  captured  hyjohn  nf  Gaunt. 
fl8 ;  by  Richard  [l.,  g^  :  by  Kidiard 
HI,.  4^^. 

Edgcotl,  batLle  of,  434, 

EiilA'Brd  llf.,  di^ath  of,  1, 

Edward  [V.,  Earl  of  March.  381,  387, 
390;  at  Nntthatnpion,  393:  wins 
battle  of  MoriJmc:'6  Ctdk,  404  ;  pxo- 
claimed  kiiLR.  405;  wma  battle  of 
Towton,  407-40B ;  crowned  at  Wctt- 
tninsler.  409:  charaelet  of,  419; 
marTiage  of  to  Eliiahtth  Grey,  4»i : 
breach  with  Waruvick,  435-431;  takfn 
prl<iorer  by  Warwick,  434;  fuicct 
WflTwicIt  [o  fly,  437;  lakcB  refufic 
with  ChaiEeft  Duke  of  Burgundy,  440 ; 
luidain  England,  44 1-443:  wins  battle 


I 

I 


of  Barnci,  444;  of  Tewkcibury.  447] 
hi'a  charactci  and  gavcinTiiciiI.  450-' 
AH  ■  his  Trench  war,  436-4^8  \  makes 
Xiexxy  of  Picquigny  wjth  Louis  XL, 
45S-459 ;  ImprJEQrtE  and  enecute^  Clar- 
ence. 46a.  463;  hiG  Scottiih  war.  465-, 
46;;  deatli.  4(i&. 

Edward  V.,  443;  acces^on  dT,  471;] 
mardejed,  4S]. 

Edward,  Pnncc  of  Walea,  non  cA  HeflryJ 
VL,  36r.  36};  declared  heir  to  ttie 
Ihrone,  3^5,  39J  ;  at  Si'  Albans.  403  ; 
flight  ahcr  Kyle,  415;  marries  Anne 
Neville.  43S;    filain  at  Tewke^bory, 

4^7" 

Edward,  Prince  ofWiales.son  of  Richatd 
HI,,  486,  4S7. 

Elizabeth  Grey  or  Woodville,  q^ieen  of 
Kdward  IV.,  4??;  takeE  hsnctuary  aT 
Westminsier,  44Q,  474:  reconciled 
wlUi  Richard  Ell,.  48^- 

EliEabcih  of  York,  daughter  of  EdwAfd 
IV..  423  ;  beuothed  to  George 
Nevilli!.  435:  conspiracy  on  behalf 
of,  4FI3  ;  deivi^t  of  Richard  IIL  con- 
cerning. 4^.  J 

Enrique  1.  of  T^^UiinaTB,  King  of 
Castile,  at  war  willi  Eagland,  5,  6,  la. 

Enrique  n.  ofCasiiJcmajiiCB  Kothorinfl 
of  I Jncaster.  i[7-ll8- 

Epinay,  combat  ol,  3^6, 

Euer.  Kerry  Bourchier,  Earl  of,  York*-^ 
iHt.  35"*' 369.  37».  391.  3g4-  401. 
473- 

E»aex.  rebellion  of  (3S1  in,  33.  jl?.  )o, 

ElDTt  founded  by  Hunry  VL,  336, 

Exetu.  John  Holland.  Duke  of.  I&arl  of 
Hurlingdon,  his  misdeeds,  91,  95; 
Bcnl  Lo  Spain,  gfi;  one  of  Richajd't 
Lords  Appellant.  135137  '  drgFaded 
from  rank  of  duke,  i^g:  cor^puca 
against  Henry  EV,.  161 ;  slain,  164. 

ExeEi^r.  Henry  Holland,  Duke  of,  par- 
iic:in  of  Samervt,  3Q4;  Lancaatnan, 
397.  402.  407,  415;  wounded  at  Ba^ 
nel.  445  ;  imprisoned  and  dies.  449,  ^^m 

Exctci,  ThomAA  Beaufort,  Maiquis  '''^H 
Dorset,  Duke  of,  character  o^  41S  i^H 
chanceUor,  3ig.  ^50 ;  in  Fiance,  3&S  ; 

Siflniion  oTHenry  Vl_,  384;  oppo«u 
lr)Dce*)Cer.  3J^8  ;  dies.  300, 
Exeter,  racked  by  Earl  oi  Devon,  371. 


',  la. 

mnfl 


Falaisc,  siege  of,    aM;    Mcovered 

French.  344, 
Farringdon,    ThomBflH    leader   of   Ei 

riarers,  37,  41^  51. 
Fauconbrie.  Th□ma^.  ba^tJird  of.  tup 

poiicr  pf  \Varwitk,  441.  44s.  44^,  44^. 
FauGonberg,    William    NE^vtlJe,     Lord, 

Sm  Kent. 


\ 
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Pchann  Sii  ThomaiL  defcaLed  and  cap- 
tured by  Frenth,  6. 
Fernanda.  King  of  pDrEuf^Al,  ig,  87, 
Fife.  Mutdoclk,  EarJ  df.     See  Albany- 
Flanders,  civil  wart  of,  So-Sj  ;  EngJihh 
cruiadc  In,  AvSs :  irvadcd  by  Glou- 
cesler,  ^tf. 
F(jiinjgiiy»  balUc  of.  J4i, 
FotherJnghay,  treaty  of.  4€3» 
Faugete^,  BAck  aF.  341- 

Gasroigne,  Sir  William,  rFfiuei  ta  try 
Saopc,  197;  EBmovcd  hy  Henr)'  V., 

Gianl,  John  of.     Sec  Lancfl^Eer. 

GcrWoi,  battle:  of,  Jsr. 

Glendower^  Owrn,  his  raids  on  the 
WeFEll  ^onljer,  itiHt  his  cntale&con- 
fiHCaicd,  iC>Q ;  rebellion  d(.  itj,  lit. 
"78,  179.  184.  if^Sp  iQ4-  iW.  loj,  aoG* 
309,  111.  313,  243 ;  dies.  J^H.  460. 

Gloucealc,    ConslancE,    Counteaa    of. 

Gloucer^ier,  FJeanor  Cobham,  Duchcs»i 
Df»  291^ ;  tried  for  iwrcery,  33^-333. 

Gloucester,  Hum^ihrcy,  DiilLt  cf,  ajig; 
in  NoTniaady»  aCH;  icj^cnl.  of  Eng- 
liind.  3S4,  2S7  ;  marric»  Jacquclainc 
of  Hainaull,  ^3;  his  Evpediticn  to 
Hainaull,  '^^;  qiurrela  with  Beati- 
fort,  297-^09,  3M,  317:  intrJgties  of, 
317-313;  t:omni;in<IfH  at  Calais.  335. 
326 ;  riuctumbs  to  The  Hcaiiforu,  333. 
333ibi»£rr«tAnddt£thi  358  i  hi&mcin- 
ory  cleaied,  370;  hie  Bclioluehip,  467. 

Gloiite^Ier.  J^cqudaine,  Puchevib  of^ 
jgi,  ajfin  ^7. 

OlouccAter,  Ktchaid,  Duke  of  See 
Richiid  III. 

GloaccBler,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Biickin^- 
ham,  Dulte  of,  his  expedition  I0  Bril- 
■any,  ig,  ?□,  49.  <;d  ;  cremed  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  95:  hi»i  Inlrij^iieH  aeainbt 
Ricbani  IL,  qq.  101-105;  l^adci  of 
ibc  Lords  AppclUni.  loG;  ai  Hadtoi  \ 
Bridge.  loH;  al  the  "mcrcifesi  par- 
liimenl,"  109-112;  hiarule.  113-IL6  ; 
mpplanled  by  Lflncastern  ti6;  m- 
rmied,  134  :  murdered.  135. 

Gloucester,  parliament  of.  14.  15. 

Gough,  Sir  Mauhew.  ai  FormiBnyH  341 ; 
slain.  34Q. 

Grey,  Elizabeth,  Lady.  Sec  Ebirabeth, 
queen  of  Edwaid  IV. 

Grey,  Richard-  l,ord.  fjin  of  Eli/abclb. , 
queen    of    Edward    IV..    aeiied    by 
Richaid  II[,,  474;  ciceculed,  4iki. 

Grey  of  Ruthyon  Edniurid,  Lojd.  See 
Keni. 

Grey  of  Rulhyn,  Rc^naJd,  Lord,  his 
quarrel     with     Ulendower.     T6S-169 ; 

c^orcd  by  Gkndower.  174. 


Grey.    Sir    Ralph,   trcachEry  Gf,   414; 

eneculcd.  4J7, 
Grey,    Sii   Thomas,    tonspuca    againtt 

Heri^  v.,  cKecutud,  346. 
Grey,  ThoTntiB.  Lord,  roti  oi  eiirabetH, 

queen  of  Edward  IV.     Sm  Domci. 
GrmdcQh.  William,  leader  i^f  the  revolt 

in  St.  Albans,  33, 
GueBclint  Bcitruid  du,  cociaUble,  4,  lo. 

It,  i^ 
Guienne,  defence  of,  against  the  French, 

4^.   1-3.,   96;    John   of  tiauni   made 

duke  of.   izo,    20C-3D7;    French    in- 

vasion  of,  330-333 ;  French  jeconqucr. 

35B-360. 
Gumey.  Sir  Maithcw,  defend*  Bayonnci 

Hales,  Sir  Koberti  trcaEurei.  22;  mur- 
dered,  4). 

Harflcuip  captured  by  Henry  V,,  349; 
later  eicgcfi  of.  339,  34.3, 

Harlech,  uLen  bv  Glendower.  r89:  re- 
covered by  Prince  Henry,  213;  held 
for  Lanca^rranji,  ^^-j.  ^30. 

Ilasiin^b.  burrii  by  ihe  French.  6. 

IIiiiiinB&.  Williani,  Lord,  Vorkbl.  413, 
440,  444,  447,  453,  464,  461,  474; 
eieculed  by  Richard  HI,,  477. 

Hatefey  Field      Sec  Sbrewahuryr 

Haule,  Roberi.  slain  in  WesimmBtei 
Abbey.  14, 

Haxcy'd  Cfl^c,  133, 

HedEtley  MooFh  hfltllc  nf,  41G. 

Henry  IV-,  Eail  of  Derby,  id5;  joinn 
r^Orda  Appellanlih.  107 ;  al  Rndcol 
Bridge.  10?;  Dulie  of  Hereford,  J37; 
quarrel  with  Mowbray  and  bani*h- 
rncnt,  141-143;  c^Lalct  conliecalcd, 
[45  ;  lands  m  Ravennpur.  r47  ;  fotcet 
l^ichard  IL  lo  abdicate,  149:  riaimi 
the  thrcne,  153 ;  puTfi  dovn  rebeMiAn 
of  Kent  and  Salisbury.  tG'3^iG4;  hib 
Scoitish  war.  167,  168;  enpediibnn 
at:aiiib[  Owen  Glendowcii  173-176, 
184  ;  marrLee  Joan  of  Kavaire,  174; 
dcftalb  HolBpur  Bt  Shrewsbury,  iSi- 
]*(2  ;  htfl  evpcndiEure  controlled  by 
parliameni.  1^7-ifto:  cni*ihes  North- 
umbtrland"*  tcbcHion,  igyiQQi  sc- 
cept6  the  thirty -one  articlca.  307 -aoB  ; 
nineH  and  linal  years  of,  314-339; 
death,  u?. 

HrnryV  of  MnrmouTb,  155;  nl  Shrews- 
buiy.  iSr-iA3:wiiiNhaitteofUik,  104^ 
his  warb  in  WaJ«,  tot.^db.  2og,  jvy. 
peiwcuiu  Ldlaidb,  J08,  %\-},  iztx 
quarrdn  of»  ^ith  hib  father,  235-337  ; 
acce4>tf>n  of.  331;  his  character  and 
policy.  33^-134  \  perteculeb  1-ollarda, 
534-IJ&,  j^f*;  ctusncs  Cobham's  rifling. 
337-338;  claiiufe  French  tbronc,  340; 
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hi&  Frent:h  wv,  i43"»59i  *t  Aglncouft, ,  James 
j^l'jfS;  second  in vu ion  of  Frbncc, 
164;  ioarticfi  Kalhutinc  o(  France. 
271*1  emere  Pari*,  179;  relurns  (o 
England,  :j8o  ;  third  invifian  of 
France.  a^i'^K?;  lUneu  and  death, 
uS^.  234:  character,  jS^-s^Q. 
Henry  VI,  of  WindBor,  183;  l^ing 
of  Entjl.ind,  sSj  ;  of  Fnuice,  aBS  ; 
crooned  at  WeBiminviei.  31  i;crQV'ritd 
%t.  Pviv,  jifi;  niarrieei  M:irgjre1  aC 
Anjou,335:  character,  i3f^;  mfliience 
of  Somerscl  ovei.  iiJ-iS''^  iS^^  555  ; 
midncia  of.  361;  recovers,  364;  il 
St.  Aibaniit  367  ;  seconii  madneRs  and 
Tccotfory,  3701  raiacB  armj  aguinat 
York,  1^3  ;  talien  pntoner  al  North- 
ampton. 393  :  legairE  freedom  at  St. 
Albans,  4.U3  ,  defeated  at  Towton.  +09^ 
m  ScoUand,  415  ;  captured  by  Edw&rd 


t.  of  Scotland.  ^  pritioiio  in 
Englartd,  aoj| ;  wiih  Henry  V.  in 
Fmnce,  ayft ;  muma  to  ScotUad. 
3^;  war  with  Hrtgland,  317;  niu- 
dered.  327. 

Jamre  II.  of  SccUand,  328 1  lOKkK 
Berwick,  370;  sUin  al  Rorinreb. 
394- 

James  HI.  of  l^cod&nd,  war  of  E^wvd 
IV.  iviih,  464-46G;  war  of  Richvd 
ll].  with,  487, 

Jeanne  Dare,  htr  characCr^r  and  miaiortH 
305,  305  \  dchvts-*  Orleans.  307  :  hn 
atcond  cain[>4*en,  .^oS  ;  at  Reims 
309;  grounded  at  Poijs,  310;  hcf  in- 
fluence wanes,  310  ;  captured  at  Con»- 
pi^gnt,  3T4  ;   her  trial   and  puffcatton, 

Juan    Bcaufbct,    quccn    of    Jamet    L  at 

Scotland,  293. 


IV,,  4J5;  restored  by  Wflr'^ick,  440;    Joan  of  Navarre,   queen  of  Henty  iV. 


impmoned    by     Edward    IV.,     443 

murdeied.  44^. 
Henry  VU.     See  Richmond. 
Htfherf.  William H  Lord.  Sec  Pembicke. 
Hejctbrd,  Nichulab,  Lollard,  75-77,  7Q. 
Htrflico  itimbHrtnJo.  fit,  fttaliice  of,  171. 
Herringfi,  hallle  of  the,  343. 
Hexham,  haltlv  oi.  4I7. 
Hilyard.  Kobrrt.     See  Holdemcsi. 
Hotdcrn»»<.  Robin  of,  Lanca^man,  43K. 
Holland,  Sir  John-     5ec  E»cter. 
Hi>1land,  ThcjinaH)  Lord. 

Surrcy- 
Homildon  Hill,  bailie  of,  i7e"i77. 
HotHh   John,    Ljindon    alderman,   aids 

Tyler,  3S,  45  :  Died  &nd  impiiioncd, 

St, 
Hmn,  John,  follower  of  Wycliffc.  7^. 
Hotitpur,     Sec  Pcicy. 
Howard,  John,  Lord,     See  Norfolk. 
Honiin^ckm,    John   HalUnd.   fiarL  of- 

See  i'-xeiCT, 
HdiH,  John,  burnt,  iiGi. 

Incmre  ta*,  raised  by  Hwry  IV.,  1B8  ; 

by  Edward  IV,.  453. 
Ireland,  Richafd  U.  m,  ii^-ttS.  i4S'^*7'- 

Richard.  Duke  of  York.  ir>.  340.  3SO. 


174:  accuited  of  onbpitacy  agumt 
Henry  V.,  imprisoned,  376-277;  fv> 
doned.  4E3  ;  dies.  2^- 

Joan,  Priiitcas  of  WalcB.     See  Wain. 

Jodo  L.  Kii.^  of  Ponugal.  gx-  vim 
battle  of  .UjitbcLrotta,  gy,  q3  ;  numct 
Phihppa   ol    Lancaster,    117;     tnaka 

Cce  with  Spain,  r  iH. 
tlauphin  of    l^'rance,   jotxu  BbT' 
^ndy»  Z63  ;  dies.  2O4. 
John  of  Gaunt.     Sec  Lancaster. 
See  Kent  and]  Joan   of  Traslamara.    King    <jf    Cattile. 
defeated  at  AJjubaroita,  ^7,  ^ft;  figtit^ 
a^iinM  Lancaster,  1 17 ;  mftktt  peicc, 


Katharine  of  Fiance,  married  to  Henry 
v.,  27S  ;  her  mam'aRc  to  Owen  Tudor 
and  dtath,  3^9. 

Katlianncof  Lancaslcr,  marris  EfviqK 
nfCa«(lpH  Its. 

Kelts,  combal  of,  1 4G, 

Ktmp.  John,  Ai^hbjflhopn  citinccllw, 
300,    31^.    311,    34S,    ,33,    3,g.    J5I. 

dicb.  363. 
Kent,  Edmund  Crrey  of  Ri.thrn,  Emj\  ol 
muTdrrs  TreKham.  3^^  ;  bt^ayi  Lai>< 
ca^triimfr,  sg^,  424.. 
babeau,    tiuecr     of    Cliarln    VL    of  I  Kent,  ouibicak  cif  the  rebdlian  af  iijU 

w    .  i(-     J    ._    rn. . J..   __J   ■-__  -_      _       .    ^^J_i -  -  *^ 


Prance,  allied  to  Bur^ndv  and  Eng 
land,  a66,  ^73,  377. 
JuabeUa    of    Kranct;^     second    wife    of 
Uichard  If.  nq,  130,  rOi  ;  restored 
to  France,  171. 

Jacquelainc  of  HainaaU,  marrlcfl  Hant- 
phrev,  Dukv  of  Gloutcptcr,  a^a ; 
captured  bv  BuTj-undiaiFi,  tgti  ;  her 
Uter  adveniui-es,  agft,  a^. 

Jici|uene,    See  Bedford,  Duchcaa  oL 


in,  34;  Cade  II  name  in.  34&350. 
Kent,  Tbomafl  Hollarid.  Earl  ciC     Sot 

Surrey. 
Kent,  Wlltinm  Neville,    L<mi  Fauccn- 

berg,  Eatl  0I.  Yorkiu,  3*^7- 39".  iQJ. 


407. 


Knmvld,  Sit  Robcil,  rc&iorcK  order 

London,  49. 
Kyriel,  S"  Thomas,   defeated   u  Fgt* 

m'lpiy,  343  '.  beheaded  at  Su  AJb*B«. 

^3. 
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Littourcn,  condiUon  of  after  tha  Black 
Death,  17 ;  slatkite  ol,  13,  i-j.  31  ;  r*- 
imposcd,  Tf4  :  abolition  of,  (jemondcd 
by  Jack  Cade,  J47. 

La  Fayeitt:,  Marshal,  dcferdu  CBCt, 
?6fj ;  cornrniuidaFrcncTiat  Baug£,?fio. 

La  lliii,  French  commandcrH  )oS,  jai, 

I.snca^ter^  Jnhri  oHiaunl,  t Juice  of,  T-J; 
daimn  throne  of  Castile,  5.  7,  tj;  Si. 
Male  expedition,  10- l^  -  hiirtcdof  thr 
cO[iijnO:i>t  for*  ^g;  allcinptcd  innilr- 
recllon  in  hiti  name,  61  -.  restored  lf> 
favour  at  court,  £5  ;  ^^■ithd^HVI  aid 
(iom  WycliRe,  76,  77 ;  npeoliiieH 
truce  wTth  France,  i^?;  his  Scoitiiih 
cxpL-dition.  *fl ,  hi4  quarrel  wiih  the 
king,  90^)  ;  hJK  caiiipaigin  in  Spain. 
gS.  1x7;  recalled  1^  Richard,  117; 
created  Diiltc  of  Guicnne,  fao ;  quar- 
reU  uHth  Arundel.  I33,  I!J3;  death, 
I45:  hlR  esiaie'i  corifi>4caLed.  145- 

Landois.  Fcier,  lK^^fl>^  Henry  of  Rith- 
mond.  4SU. 

Langsliothcr,  Sir  John,  trcafiurer,  ^35, 
444  ;     executed    after     Tuwkefibury, 

Latimer,  George  Nevifle,  Lord,  YorkiBC. 

Latimer,  John,  Carmelite  &iai.  90.  gi. 

Lfltimcr,  William,  Lord,  pailjsan  o( 
\t>hn  of  GaunL,  ]  \  disniiafied  by  Rich- 
ard  11..  7. 

La  Tr^mojlle,  favcuriie  of  Charles  VIL, 
jog,  jTO.  313. 

Leiccttcr.  pdiJiamcnE  aL,  138. 

Lc  M^nn,  diApolCTi  about,  340, 

Leuti^hem.  canfeTcncea  of,  ^7,  gi,  i^^^- 

Lewifl  of  Havsria,  manipi  Blanche. 
daug:hler  of  Henry  TV.,  lOg. 

LitJiter.  GeofTrcy,  "  King  of  the  Coni- 
raons,"  5fi,  60- 

LolUrds.  Lhc.  at  Otford,  53-78,  Kf>-isi; 
persecution  o^  7R ;  growth  and  activ- 
ity of,  tij:  preaent  pciilion  tr>  pi/- 
liornert  riS;  i>ef»?CDtir>n  of,  Under 
Henry  [V..  171.  loS.  aao-3?3  ;  riping 
of.  uiLdErCobhsm.  237;  under  PeildnH. 
3r7;  perKCUlion  of,  undci  Henry  V., 
260,  267 ;  under  Kdwnrd  IV„  470, 

London.  Wal  Tyler  in.  37-50;  fioli  in, 
raa;  Jac^r  Cade  in.  349. 

Louia  XI..  Kitlff  of  France,  aidit  Mai- 
^ret  of  ,^nJou,  413;  m^ikc^  tiucc 
with  Edward  IV.,  421,  425;  aJficd  to 
ihc  LancaBlrianf,  4^0 ;  aidri  Wnr- 
wtck,  438  ;  treaty  v/ith  England.  44I ; 
fnakcB  peace  with  Edwd  IV.,  45R: 
breaks  with  Edward.  jOrj-^tR. 

l^ouiR,  Aon  of  CharleE  VL,  Dauphin  of 
FraJiCE,  2^4,  341,  743 ;  dica,  a6o. 


Lovel,  Francis,  Lord,  partisan  of  Rich- 
ard 111.,  476,  4S9,  yqa. 

Lu^iford,  foul  of,  3^3. 

LumEey.  Ralph.  Lord.  con»ipirea  again ni 
Henry  [V„  i6i ;  executed,  iSj. 

Luncmbur^.  John  of,  255.  31^.  jjg, 

Lyona,  Richard,  financier,  35:  murdcied 
by  TfWr,  44, 

MacWuTTOTijh  1^.  King  of  Leintter, 
flubmju  to  Richard  11-,  1^:  rebeli. 
145-146. 

Maine.  &\irrendcr  of,  337-340- 

Manuel  Palreologus,  Emperor,  viaite 
England,  1&9, 

March.  Edmund  Mortimer,  Eari  oC 
cpposea  John  of  Gaunt.  I'j, 

March,  Edmund,  Earl  [jf,  heir  ic  Richaid 
tL,  1^5-  conspiracy  in  favour  of,  iSo^ 
escapes  from  Windsor.  ig3  ;  release 
of,  233  -  reveaJs  Cambridge's  plot, 
345 ;  later  plotK  for,  361,  394. 

March.  Dwrge  Dunbar,  Earl  Df.  aids 
Henry  JV,  167. 

March,  Rogtr,  Earl  of,  loid-liculcnant 
□f     Irelnnd.     isS  ;     Blain     at    Kells, 

Margaret  of  Anjou.  queen  of  Henry  VL, 
334-  ^35  ■  bErlh  of  her  wm,  3G1 ;  »iip- 
ports  Someritcl,  361,  3G4;  he:  rule, 
371-379;  raises  army  against  York, 
379-3^4  ;  fliea  before  battle  of  North- 
amplon.3g7;raiiHcfrc«h  armyagninBt 
Vork,  397:  win^  battle  of  Wakelield, 
jgil;  of  St.  AJbana.  ^oi.  403;  dje&  to 
ScotFand,  44.9,  ^eu  aid  rrom  Lsjuis 
XL,  413;  he'  forces  dispersed,  414, 
415;  alliance  of  with  Warwick,  437- 
440-  Unda  in  Er\gland,  443;  im- 
priiioned  by  Edward  TV,.  44^;  nold 
10  Fiance.  4sg, 

Mar^ieiofVork.,  mariie«  Ch^irlcH,  Duke 
of  Dur^ndy.  427-4^0.  431. 

Marshal,  Thomai,  EeuI,  Sec  Notting- 
hcim- 

Mary  of  Burgundy,  r|Cr,  464,  467. 

MaKimiliar  of  AuHtria,  461,  464,  4*8. 

Mt^aiiK,  taken  by  Henry  V,,  aSa;  re- 
taVcn  bv  Frcntli,  329. 

Mclun,  isUen  by  Henry  V,,  a7g. 

Meike,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
partrian  nf  Hichard  H.,  E50;  im- 
peached.  158:  deprived  of  his  »ee, 
j6o:  conspires  agjiniit  Henry  [V,, 
l&T ;  tr.inalaccd  to  »ei:  of  i^amc^ita, 
164, 

Moleynfi,  Adam,  Bishop  of  Lhicheiier, 
134  ;  murdered.  343, 

MonEefcau.  murder  of  John  of  Burgundy 
at,  375;  taktn  by  Henry  V,.  379; 
recovered  by  French,  326. 
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E/SfGLAND,  1377-1485. 


MortimeT,  Sit  Edmund,  captured  by 
Glcndow«r,  176;  Joini  Giendowej  b 
rtbeirion,  T7H;  benifged  in  HiTlt^rh 
and  dice.  213. 

MurdnjcT.  Sir  Johiit  c^ctuled.  itg^. 

Mortimer.  Sir  Tbomafl,  at  RadcDt 
Bridge,  loS;  ouUflWcd.  J.40, 

Morlimqr'K  CroHB,  hattle  sf,  404. 

MorroiiH  Juhn,  bishop  of  Mly,Jmpriioned 
by  Richird  llL,  477,  478;  conapirCT 
wiLh  Buckinghamn  483,  4SCJ;  iJi  Brit- 
lanyt  48S  ;  accompHiiici  Henry  of 
Richmond,  491. 

MowbTJiy.  Anne,  heiresk  of  NorfolW, 
betrothed  la  Richard  of  York.  463: 
dip',  47fi. 

Mowbiay,  Thqmaa.     See  NotLingham. 

Mundcford,  Oabcrn*  340,  3B9, 

Neville,  bmily,  VorLJsLE.  356, 

Neuilk,  Anne.     See  Anne, 

Neville,  neofgc,  chajicfllor.  y^  405  ; 
A:chbiibop  of  York,  423  ;  d[&misicd 
bv  Edwjird  IV,,  4*8;  ^K^in  than- 
cdlcr,  44  D.  443.  453. 

Neville,  Sir  Heniy.  raitei^  rebeLlion  in 
Vorkahire.  HJt-434_ 

Neville,  Sir  Humphrey,  beheaded  by 
Warwick  H  435. 

Uevillc,  ItkabcL     Sn  Clarence. 

Pievillv,  John.     Sci!  MonLsgu. 

Kevilti:,  Ralph.      Sec  Wc^unoiland. 

Neville.  Richard  (i).     See  Salisbury, 

Neville^  Richard  (a).     See  Warwick. 

NevjLle.  Roger,  entcuted  by  LoncaB- 
trian»,  jQu, 

Norfolk.  Jol  111  llGWdrd.  Duke  of,  partisan 
of  Rich:ird  IE  I.,  476, 4B0 ;  slain  al  3d^- 
worlh,  4^3-4^6. 

NorfoTk,  John  Mowbray,  Duke  of, 
panimn  of  Hiunphrcy  of  Gloucefiier 
and  Richard  pf~YorlC  ^98.  356.  3G2, 
365,  3B6,  40071057407 -403- 

Norfolk,  Thornas  Mowbray,  Duke  of, 
Earl  of  NottLnghatn,  105;  a  Lord 
Appellant^  107 ;  in  Favoui  wilh  Rich- 
ard, J31  ;  cakes  pa.rr  againat  Glou- 
ceaicr.  ^Vft^wick  and  Ajundtl.  ij5, 
Duke  ■>f  Norfolk,  1^7;  hia  quLirel 
with  fJcnry  of  Hertford,  141  ;  ina- 
ished.  1^3, 

Norham,  s,\c^t  of,  415- 

NDrthampron.  parliament  at,  tqq;  bititle 

or.  39i- 
Narlhumbcjluid,  Henry  Peicy  (1),  Earl 
of,  insulla  John  ofGaunt,  6;.  ic;.  106, 
114,  T4&;  jcint  Henry  of  Lanc:iBter. 
'r4S.  166;  i.'ictr?ry  ai.  hlomildon  Hill. 
T77:  tehelR  again  fit  Henry  IV.,  175; 
imprJHincd  nnJ  released,  183;  rebel- 
lion of.  194-211;  klUcJ  at  Bramhiim 
Mc»or<  iij. 


Northumberland.  Henry  (at.  £«rt  o£ 
killed  at  St,  AJbanB,  365-367 

NorthumbecLaTid,  Henrv  I3}.  EvI  cif» 
Lancaetrian,  402,  407;  klain  al  Tow- 
ion,  408, 

Sorihambciland,  Henry  {4).  EaiI  ct. 
partisan  of  Richard  HI,,  464;  at  Boa- 
worlh,  493, 

\orLhuinbi?rl±rid,  John  Neville.  I^ord 
Montagu,  Earl  of.  Ycrkiai.  406.  40} - 
bia  northern  campaign. 413-417:  eu- 
cutc»  Robio  of  Hol^erncu,  437  i  be- 
triy!^  Edward  TV  uid  joins  Warwicli, 
43g,  44a  :  *lain  at  Barret,  444,  44J. 

North  Waliham.  combat  al.  59-60- 

NoriinghiiTi,  JLTdges'  opinions  ^iver  at, 
104.  lug.  i4L>, 

>Joi[ingham.  Johii  Mowbray,  Earl  M^r- 
ehal.  [Qj  ;  joins  rebellion  a^aiual 
Henry  IV.,  r94-igG :  executed.  197. 

Notiinf^am,  Thomag  Mowbr&y,  EarT 
ot     Sec  Norfolk, 

NorwLcb.  Lit^Lcr't  rrrhclsal,  56-60. 

Oldcaatle,  Sir  John-    See  Cohharn, 
Uldhall,  Sir  William.  Speaker*  351.360. 

3«S- 
Drleans,  Charles.  Dake  of.  213;  i^ln 

Engljfth  aid.  jjC-2zS  ;  ai  AeiriLioan, 

251;    taken    priaoia?].    2;S,    184:    r^ 

leaaed,  331,  334, 
OrleaoaH     DunoiB,    baauxd    of.       See 

Dunoii. 
Orleans,    Louia.  Duke  of,  atficks  (be 

En^tish.  iSj.  iQu:  invadcn  Guienne. 

;uO  ;  miiidcred,  211. 
Oilcans,  hicEc  off  302  ;  Jcanrrc  Dare  at. 

307- 
Ormond,  JaititSf  Earl  oi,  join*  Kichard 

Ormond.  Jamfs,  Earl  of.     See  Will- 

bhirc. 

Oxford,  John  de  Verc  (i),  Earl  o^  caft- 
Cuted  by  Edwaid  IV,,  41a. 

Oifnrd,  Johnde  VcfP  (a),  Earl  of,  441 ;  at 
Barnrt.  444 1  e&capf  r  in  Francp,  44^ ; 
teizes  St.  Michaers  Mount,  ^fg. 
4^5i  in  BijLtBciyi  448^  accompani^ 
Henry  of  Richniund,  491;  at  Hot- 
worth,  494. 

Oxford,  Koben  dc  Vere,  Earl  of,  favour- 
ire  of  Kichard  I  [.,  bg,  q8,  ioi  ;  aiiacked 
by  iJirds  Appdlam,  [oC  ;  mucsanny 
for  Rkhaid,  107;  flics  frorn  Kadcot 
Bridge.  loS ;  condemned  bv  the 
"  mcrcilcfifi  parlL.imenl."  1 10  ;  ^Jes  in 
exile.  113;   buncJ  nl  CoLnt,  133- 

Onfofd,  the  LoHardf  at.  &S-7B,  lao.aai. 

Paris.  BPcge  and  relief  i^f.  323-224 ;  mak- 
DUcrcB  at,  368,  269  ;  Henry  V.enicn, 
179;  atmcked  byjeannc  DaiG»3ia- 
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Heriy    VF.    crcnvncd    al,    316-317; 

fcgovcrcti  by  (he  I'ttnch,  3JO. 
F'lrliamcnt,    Lhc  "  ^oodt"  uT  1376.  6; 

the  "  mciciles*,"   109-T12  ;  ibe   "  un- 

Jcarnetf,"   190;  the*' long,"  aoi,  107; 

'^oFbaU,"  3QQ.     SeralbO  Bury.  Cqv- 

entry,  G I oucuter.  Lei ccft err,  Reading, 

Stifcwhbuiy.  Winchcster- 
Pecock.  KcgmaEil,  Qi^^hupuf  Chjchcslcr. 

cohdeniJiEd  for  hereby,  377,  373, 
Pembroke,  J-iapcr  Tudor^  EarE  of,  404  ; 

Lancaalriai^   cctnmandet.    ^iG,  41S, 

"3^  ■439-  44°.  445'  449-  4'**>  49<- 
Pembroke^    William  Herbcn.    Earl  uf, 
J7fi.  4Qg,  414,  4^8;  created  carl  by 
Edward   IV.,    430,   43*;    beheadtii, 

Perc^'.     See  Northiimlwrfand. 

Percy,  Henry,  ■'  Hotspur, "  defcaied  ard 
captured  ai  OiierboLirre.  113. 146;  un- 
hua^ebafLillv  reaibis  G^cndo^ver^  jGQ, 
173;  ai  Tlomildgn  HiJf,  t??;  rchclt 
against  Hencj-  IV.,  17^1  kiHed  ai 
Shr«wfibur^-,  lA^. 

PpTcy.  Sir  Kalph,  l.ancaulnan,  413,  4T4; 
slain  ar  Hcd^^eley  Monr,  416, 

Pcrhini.  William,  aitemptod  rising  of, 

317- 
Pcrrers,  Alice,  barishcd,  S. 
PhiLippa,  daughter  of  Ld^vud  IV,,  mar- 

rr»  Knd  tA  Ucnmaik,  305, 
Phil  pot.    John.    L0ndoi]    citizen,   war- 

trcaaurei.  £.  14 ;  hJH  mval  entcrpriae. 
«^      13;   knighted  £.(  Smi'hficM,  48,  ^g, 
Pikleth,  ecmbat  of,  176- 
Fib  a,  coLincd  ol,  'k^Q. 
T'lymotJlh.  racked  by  tht  French,  ibj, 
Pole,  John  de  la,  liar]  of  Lincoln,  pro- 

daiuLed  heir  to  Richard  IIL.  437. 
Pole,  Michael  de  ta.     Sec  SaJolh. 
Poll-tan,  eraduHted,  impaied  by  parlio- 

merit  of  1375,  17  ;  the  f  teat,  of  i3flr, 

^i  ;  dif!iculEie;  of  it»  levy.  ^a-aj. 
Pontcfraci,  Richard  U.  impniiDrfed  at, 

15S  :  muTdcied  ai.  iCs. 
Pohtoioc,    Bicgea    of,    275,    313,    327, 

PorEfmOfllh,    conspiracy    at,    343-3461 

Mo'eyrit  murdered  at,  ^^\ 
Formgal,  ai  war  wiih  Casiile.  5  :  malic? 

Ccace.  fl7 :  bccureb  indepFTidrnce  bv 
Alllc  of  Aljubaiotla,  gid.    Sec  JdAq  L 

and  Fernando. 
PrETUunire,  Btatiice  of,  lai ;  proteat  of 

Pope  M»r1in  V.  about.  Jot- 
Preachers,  WvdifFe's  poor,  73,  74. 
Pioviniir^i.    papal,    legiilation    againil. 

[20,    [iCDlcst*    oJ    Pope   Martin    V. 

about,  301, 
Purvey,  John,  Wycliffite,  79;  recanta- 

lion  of,  171. 


RadCDl  Bridge,  combat  oC  10ft. 
RatdtTe,  Sir  Richard,  favourite  of  Ricb- 

ard]IL,4Sq;  HJiLin  at  Bobwofih.HgfiH 
RavcriQpur,  BoUn^brnke  Und&  at.  147; 

Kdnatd  IV.  land^  ;kl.  441, 
Reading,  pa.rliainent  at.  360- 
Rcbellion.  ihe  great,  of  ijBi,  2&-&t. 
l^cdcftdalc,  Robin  of  (Sir  John  Conycra), 

Hcuna,  Charles  VII.  crowned  at,  .■jog. 

Repyngdon,  Philiji,  WydiflSle,  77;  re- 
cants, 79 . 

Richard  II.,  hiii  accetuiinn,  1.  2:  deal- 
iiigti  with  Tylcr^H  rebellion,  ^g-5u; 
luariicfi  Anne  of  Bohemia,  GG  ;  hit 
minisLcTfi  and  policy,  83,  89 ;  hit 
cjuarrelB  with  Lancaster,  91-9^196; 
hi6  Scollibh  war,  93,  g&;  quarrtflh 
with  paTliimcm,  gS.  rni,  103:  op- 
po^r:d  by  Lordn  Apprllani.  irC-na  ; 
leciJlh  Lancanter,  r  iG ;  in  Ireland, 
135-128  ;  manac<.  l&abtlla  of  France, 
lag,  xyt  \  his  revenge  on  the  Lords 
Appcltani,  J33-137  ;  hie  tyranny, 
E3A  ;  bani^liek  Herelard  and  NorrolV, 
143;  cnnTiiicaleB  Lanca&ler'.s  eslatfs, 
14^  ;  in  Ireland.  145-147  ,  relume  lo 
meet  Hcccfaj^d'a  revolt,  i^  ;  illcs  to 
Wnlet.  149  4  abdicates,  impriaoned  in 
Ihe  Tosv«r,  13a;  hib  death  aL  Fgnte- 
fract,  i6|- 

Richard  111.,  Duke  ct  Gloucrttpr,  409  : 
with  Edward  IV.  \j\.  BuiKundy.  440  : 
at  Banict,  444 ;  ^t  Tuvrkcabury,  447  ; 
murders  Henry  VI,,  449;  mamet 
Anne  Neville,  433,  45K  ;  influence  oF, 
463,  4^4  \  reads  army  aftainst  Scot- 
land, 4O5,  46^,  4A9,  472;  bd/i-(^  and 
itnpri&onH  Edward  V,.  474,  475  ;  pr(»- 
leclur,  475;  kin£,  460;  murdcri  tfae 
princes,  481;  cruBhe^  Bud«inghom'B 
conspiracy,  4^3;  nlam  at  BoBworth. 

493 '49^' 
Kicnemoni,  Afiliur.  conalable  of  France. 

^S4h  ^5^'  ^fl^-  Ma- 
Richmond,   Hciiry^  Tudor,  Earl   of,  448- 

449;  conepiracyinfavoui  of,  4S3.4&3  ; 

in  Brittany,  48^;  rbet  against  RicTi^ 

ard  III.,  493  ;  winii  haltle  orHoGwoiEb. 

40a-4g&. 
Riveii,   Anthony  Woodvilte,    tarf    of, 

4G4,    469  \     impriiKjncd    b>    Rithird 

ni-H  474  ;  cACCJLcd,  4SD. 
RivcfB.  Richard  WooduJle,  Lord,  father 

of  Elizabeth.  <)iieen  oF   Edward   IV,. 

4?i,  43h,  47Q  :  eiecuied  bv  WarwicV. 

4J5- 
Rofacrl  II-,  Kine  of  Scotland.  g3,  94, 
Robert  HI.,  Km g  of  Scotland,  167,303 
Rokcby,   Sir  ThomoiiH   dcfeaie  North- 
umberland ai  Bramham  Moot,  ai^ 
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Somciact,  Edmund,  fourlh  Dnkc  <ji.  at 
B«met,  444 :  al  'rcwkci>bury,  44^^; 
executed,  448. 

^Dtnprset,  Hrnry  Heaufovl,  third  Dukt 
of.  Ln.nca«tTUn,  372;  £ill<i  lo  take 
Calabt  3B7,  )Hg,  394  i  joina  Queen 
Mif^iicl.  iy/i  3g«»  4*2.  407t  4M- 
Bubmiti  ic  Edward  IV,*  414;  deoeiis 
htm,    416  ,    executed    aher    Hexham^ 

4«7 

Statey,  John,  idainer  of  Clarence.  c)ic- 

cuied,  461. 
St4lTord,   Edmund,    Ead   of,   alain    at 

Stafford,    Henry  (     Earl    <jf,    mortally 

woundwl  11  Si.  AlbinSf  3O7. 
SUfford.  Humphrey.  Earl  of.   Sk  Buch- 

Stafford,  Sir  Rictiard.  murdeied  by  Sii 
J,  ][oUand,  i^>j, 

StafTord  of  South  wick,  H  hit  phroy,  Lord. 
See  Devon. 

Sttnley.  fiif  Willinm,  jf>ii»  Henry 
Tudor,  49J'4g3  ;  ac  BoswurLli,  4^5. 

SUnlc>.  Thomas.  Locd,  164,  4o€.  464  ; 
arretted  by  Richoril  UL,  477;  niiiric& 
Lady  Margaret  Qejialbrt-  4H4 ;  aids 
Henry  Tudof,  491,  453;  al  RoSAorth, 

Stalutf  Df  hertiico  comhurendo,  171, 
StdVule  of  Labourers,  the,  15,  27^  31; 

rc-enfoiccd,  114. 
Slewart,    Sir    John»    ol    Cravajil,    agi  ; 

killnj  :it  batUe  oMhe  Herringa,  303. 
Slraw,  Jack,  Tyler's  Heiilenanl,  hanged. 

Sudbury,  Simon,  Ajchbiiihop  of  Carler- 
bury»  14-16;  chancclJoE.  i9,  2o»  'tt  ^ 
imprLBoriB  John  BatJ.  36;  murdered 
by  Eebtlp,  43  :  trial  d(  WycIifTe  before. 

Suffolk,  John  dc  l;t  Pole,  Dufce  of,  par- 
tLban  of  RichArd  [11.,  464,  47G. 

Suffolk.  MLch.^el  dc  la  Pole.  Earl  of, 
CDUnciiror  of  Richnrd  EL,  67;  chan- 
cellor, 68,  H5 :  hie  poJicy,  87-92; 
r!rFaled  Purf  of  Suffolk,  95;  atliclted 
by  parlbmeni.  iot  ;  impeached,  102  ; 
atiacked  by  Lords  Appellant,  106: 
condcniTicd  by  "  mcrcibu  p.vlia- 
meTTl,"    iiD  ;  dien  in  ^Ic,  iij, 

Sulfolk.  M[chael  d?  H  Pole,  second  I^arl 
of,  Riain  at  Agircourl,  ^57. 

Suffolk.  ^Villiain  de  la  Pole.  DuVe  of. 
atiathb  Orleans,  jo^ :  defeaicd  by 
JcanEie  Dare,  3U7,  ji^4  ;  maizes  peace 
wilh  France,  335  ;  f^mrcndcfB  Mninc, 
3Z5'  lA^ ;  impeached,  345  :  beheaded, 
34B. 

Suilenne.  Prancinca,  provoktH  war  in 
Normandy.  J41, 


StJrrfiy,  Thomas  Holland,  EjitI  of  Kcni. 

*55'    *J7>    di^JTJ"adcd    from    rank  of 

duke,  159;  conupiiei;  againtt  Htnry 

IV.,  i6t  :  f!v«!uted,  164- 
Swynford,  Kattiiuinc,  Duchcas  of  Lan- 

cAttcr.  124. 

Tilbot,  Gilbert,  Lord,  dcfeals  Wtt*h  at 

(jrosmDnl,  194. 
Talhoc,  John  Lord.     Set  Slireu/sbniy. 
Tannefiuy  Duchfllel,  saves  the  dauphin, 

a&8  ;  murderr.  johnof  Bui^undy.  J75; 

councillor  of  Chariea  VU,,  aSg  ;  dii- 

miaeed,  398. 
Tewkesbury,  battle  of,  ^7- 
ThoRia4,    Rhyt    ap,    joirih    Richmond^ 
^4g2 

Thorpe,  Thomas,  Spedter,  369, 
Tipioh,  John.  Lord,     Set  Worc&ier. 
Toulongeon,  Anioinc,  dcfcnda    Roucn, 

369  ;  ajBiftCs  Bedford,  491 . 
Touqupjt,  Henry  V.  landH  at,  264,  ifyy 
Towton,  battle  of.  40H. 
Ticahani,    ^\j]^flm,   Hprakis',   YprkivL, 

^46;  murdered  by  Grey  de  Ruthyn, 

35" 

Tr^fiflilian,  chief  juatictf  50-5  = ;    signs 

Ihc  *' opmiooh  uf  Noltingham,"    104; 

iTTipeacfied  and  eieoited.  t  iir 
Tiollopc,  ?iir  Andiew,  bFtray§  Warwicli, 

363  i  killed  at  Towton,  40S, 
Tioyes,  treaty  of,  377,  17a, 
Tudor,  Jasper.    See  Pembroke, 
Tudor,    Owen,     marriea     Katharine    of 

Fiance,   329:    eicculed   by   Edwatd 

IV.,  4^^. 
Tyler,  Wat,  leader  of  the   great  icbcl- 

tion,  34,  35  ;  cTiLcrs  London,  jg  -  hia 

dcmitiDtion  and  overihrow,  'ta^47' 
Tynpll,  Sit  Jamea.  murdctE  Edward  V., 

4^1  -  commandb  at  Calai*,  ,^90, 
Twynhow.  Ankarrt.  htr  trial.  46]. 

Vau^hao,   Sir    Thuniab,    executed    by 

Rjchaid  UL,  4S0, 
Vaurus,  Bastard  of,  a83  285, 
Venahlts,  Richard,  «retrut(fd  by  Bedlotd, 

320. 
Vcndi^me,  Loxi»,  CounL  t>(,  244. 358,  j^i. 
Vcre.  Robert  dc-     Sec  Oxford. 
Vcrncuil.  battle  of,  zg). 
Vitnne,   Jean    de,    French   admiral,  hie 

raidH,  6,  11,  04-9^. 

,  WainfltcE.  William  of.  Bishop  of  Win- 
ctiCHtcj,   Lancastrian  thancdlor,  37J. 

J73- 
Wakefield,  b^ElIc  ol,  39^. 
WaJden,  Rpger.   Afciibiahop  erf  Canlef- 

bury,  137;  dqwflfd   by   Henry  IV,, 

150. 
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Wales.  Joan«  Piince&B  oT,  2;  TavuuTS 
Wydiffc>  J,  45,  *fi.  71;  nicdiilQ* 
between  Richard  11-  and  Laiicwitci» 
94;  death  of,  g5. 

Wales.     Sec  Glendawer,  Tudor,  etc. 

Walworih,  William,  war 'treasurer,  >i. 
T5.  37.  -IT  ;  y-\^\»  Wai  Tyler,  47  ^tj- 

Wiu*lB,  Thoma*.  of  Trump  in  gton.  im- 
pQstor,  (7j- 

Waiwick,    Edward.    Euf    of^    eon    of 
CUrencc,   463 ;    ^opted,    then   dia 
avowed  b>'  Richard  lEE,.  4S7. 

Wirwick,  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of. 
in  French  wars.  ^4.}.  ^Gl3,  2&].  ag?, 
ioo,  30T  i  commanila  army  in  France, 
jaB  ;  dies,  339- 

Wajwick,  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of, 
"  ihc  king-raalrer,"  356,  3G3  ;  ai  battle 
ot  fiL  Albans.  360:  captain  ofCfllaiFi, 
j6g  ;  his  navdL  command,  374.  ^7^. 


WiUoughby,  EobeiL   L,ard,  aurrenilen 

Par  IB,  )2Sr 
Wik&hirc,  J  omcfr  ButJci,  Ev]  of.  Lu' 

catlrian,  361,364,  367,373,  379,404 

executed,  409. 
WilUhirc,  Richard  Scrcpe.  Earl  af.  tj;. 

IJ7.  140;  esecuitd.  149, 
Woodville,    Eanii[>    of,    thai  ad^'ariot- 

mtnl  under  Edward    1V-,  424.        Sec 

ondcr  Elicabelh,  Quceri  i  Rivert,  and 

ScalB£. 
Woodvtlle,  Sir  Edward,  flies  to  Franc*, 

474  ;  joins  RichTnondn  491, 
Woodvillc.  Si[  John,  bi^  iiiiiniigc,  4341 

executed  by  Warwick,  434,  435. 
Woodville,  Lionet.  Bluhop  of  Saliabuij, 

4^4  ;  rcbcle  againet  Richard  IfL,  4A4. 
WorcMtfT,  John   Tiploft.    l^arl  o£,  eon- 

Btable,  412,  417,  437  ;  ewcuted,  440; 

hit  learning.  jGg, 


at   roul  uf  Ludfoid,  _^ti3  ;  cacapu  Id  '  WofccbLef,  Thomab    Percy.  Earl  of,  $D, 


Calais,  3:^7;  in  Ireland,  33B;  enlera 
London,  391;  wiii&  battle  oi  Noith- 
ampron,  39^,  3^3,  399;  defeat&i  ai 
St.  AlbnnR,  40  J  ;  ReiE»  L  an  don, 
404;  at  Tuivton.  408  ;  h;b  campaigns 
in  the  norlh,  409-415  ,  bih  tmbanfrich 
td  FrDnct,  421,  4^4^  427  ',  his  bfcach 
with  Edward  IV^.  435.  431-433;  taltc? 
Edward  prisoner,  434  ;  Alcg  to  France, 
437:  alUw  himaelf  to  Queen  Mar. 
garei,  4^17  ;  recontiucrri  England,  439- 
440;   defeated  and  slain  at  Bamel, 

444-445- 
Warwiclt,  Thorn ab  Beauchamp,  Earl  of, 

guardian   of    Richard  \\.,    iJ^  ;  Lord 

Appellant,   105,  mi;   flrrcRted,    134; 

tried  and  impttEuned,  136-137, 
Welles,    Richard,     Lord,     imprisoned, 

435  :  c  seemed,  437. 
WellcB,  Sir   Roberi,  raisBfi   LincolnEhirc 

rebellion,  436-437- 
WenLock,  John,    Ijjrd,  Speaker,  469; 

aLtainted,   ji^s  ■    capiutca   Sandwich, 

jBg,  409 ;   partisan  qf  Wflrwitk,  445  ; 

slain  al  Tcwheabarj,  447. 
WeetmLniiteT  Abbey,  pollution  of,    13- 

WtsfmnrlAnd.  Ralph  Neville,  Earl  of. 
leadb  txpcJitioii  \ii  hdp  King^  of 
Navarre,  u  :  joJnb  ftcnry  of  Lini:^jji- 
ler,  I4S,  [60;  maiahal,  166;  arrestb 
Scrope  and  Mowbray,  196;  woidcn 
of  The  marchefl,  143. 

WulmoTland,  Ralph,  second  Earl  of, 
UjncaBtrifln.  1^57. 

WbLttlngton^  Richard,  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, 205. 

Wirehtfitt^  pariiamcnl  at,  341. 

Wight.  Ule  of,  ravaged  by  French,  b\ 
French  repelled  in,  iKj. 


137,  146,  L49,  166;  joins  conspiracT 
against  Henry  1V„  180 ;    hehvded. 

Wraw.  John,  leader  of  revoU  in  Eitt 
Ariglia.  5300. 

Wycl[ffc,  John,  his  ijifiucnce,  3,  15^1 ; 
attempt  of  bishopt  to  tcn&uie  huu, 
13,  69;  his  viewd  on  the  pnvifcgc  d 
vanctuary,  15.  ^4  ;  his  life  and  tcoch^ 
irtR.  &^--]G  :  hi£  trial  at  lj>mbeih,  71 ; 
intnslatcfi  the  Bible.  73:  foLindi  the 
"poor  preachers,"  73  ;  inhibiieil,  75; 
condeimncd  b>  synod  nf  BlacWfrian, 
76.  7» ;  difiapprovc?  the  FlnuiWi 
cmaade,  S4  ;  death,   l^o. 

Wyteham,  William  of,  Kishop  ol  Wi«- 
chcRter,  1h  a  ;  chancellor,  rifi^reugm. 
lai  '.  death,  iga. 

Yungc,  Thomat.  Yorkist,  351,  356. 

YorV,  lEoiB  tn,  61, 

York.  Kdmund,  of  Langley,  Duke  of, 
takes  expcdiifon  to  Poinigal,  i^; 
made  Duke  of  York,  g^  ;  legcnl.  13;, 
146;  Joins  Lincatttt,  149;  reve^U 
conap^acy  against  Hcnrv  IV.,  (62 

York,  kdward.  Duke  of,  £nrl  of  Rut> 
land,  Duke  of  Autneile.  137.  X46; 
impeached  and  dcgiAded  from  rank 
of  duke,  158.  159;  uxispim  agsuii** 
Hcniy  IV.,  ttit  .  reveals  the  cjmi- 
Gpincy,i6a;hiGcampaignsin  Wal«, 
190-309;  takes  port  in  Lady  OcBpem- 
tier's  plot.  193:  at  Aemcoun,  a*,- 
slain.  257, 

Vcrk.  Edward,  Duke  ot      See  Ldwwd 

Vork,  Riehflfd,  Duke  of,  395  ;  wnimandfi 
aimyin  France,  3^5,  317,  ^^_  ^jg; 
in    Ireland.    340:     hi«     Ten;rn,     35  i; 
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Btruggle  with  Somertet)  351-353; 
BUpported  by  Nevilles,  356;  proi«c- 
loi.  ^(13:  lakce  arms  iLgainet  Hcht^ 
VI.,  3G4  ;  wini  bailie  of  St,  Albtuifl, 
36G-367  ;  inirigtics  of  Queen  Mar^ict 
afainit,  371.  379  ;  at  rout  of  Ludford, 
3«i.  3S3  ;  attainted^  3S3  ;  in  Irdsind. 


3S6  ;  daimi  the  thfonCi  3g5  ;  sUin  nt 

Wakelielcl.  3g£. 
York,  RLchard,  Duke  of,  eon  of  Edward 

IV,,  460;   takes  nnciuaiy  at  Wetl- 

minHter,  474  ;  «iied  by  Richard  III,, 

47S ;  mmdered,  481. 
Vprei,  aicge  of,  Sj. 
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